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That the Latin language is intimately connected with the Greek, 
is manifest. Whoever compares the preposition? Ex, Pro, Ab, 
In with ’££, JIpo, *Aw 9 '£v,—the numbers Duo, Tres, Tria, Sex, 
Septem, Octo, Decern with Jvo, Tpiig, TpiV, *££, 'Errci, *Oxro», 
Atxa ,—the pronouns Ego, Me, Tn, Te, with ’Ey<£, Afi, the /Eolic 
Tv and Ti,—the nouns of daily occurrence Pater, Mater, Sus, Bos, 
Domus, Ovis, Ovum, Pes, Aer, Genu, Ambo with IJarrjp, the 
iEolic Mariig and Zvg, the AEolic Ba>$, dopof, v OT;, T /2ov, Pouf,* AijQ, 
row,*Afi$a >,—the verbs “Edo, Eo, Efct, Neo, No, Sto, Do with 
*£&d, *Ev, *£ot), 2V«», Nxqo NS, Sracc Xrw, Jocp J«,—the ter¬ 
minations in amO, musA and the old Latin salvOS with wp*<r<rfl 9 
£***64 and —must be convinced of the truth of the asser¬ 

tion. 

But of what kind is this connexion ? Is it that of mother and 
daughter, or of sister and sister i If it is of the former kind, then it is 
sufficient for the Etymologist to trace a Latin to a Greek word. 
If of the latter, he has gained but little by so doing, but must 
go on to some other language which produced both. The question 
then is of essential importance to the Etymologist. 

Let ua try the words Dooms and Aofiog. Can we carry Domus 
any further back in Latin ?—No. But we can carry 4i^og further 
back in Greek, and can refer it to 4tfuo t to build, whose perfect 
middle is JcSopus. We may go perhaps further, and refer Jcpuo 
itself to 4im f to bind, to bind together: the perfect passive of 
which is jSStfiAi, whence is the word Aip.%. The Latin word Do¬ 
oms therefore is allied to the Greek language not as a sister, but 
as a daughter. Thus also Argentum can be traced no further in 
.Latin. But in Greek ii’Apyos, white ; and 'Agyyug, genitive 'Ag- 
yyevrog, ’ApyyvTog, white. Tremo is from Tgtpue, and Tpipwo from 
Tpeoo, Tirptfiai. So Pom pa is from IJofj^xrj, this from /7cpur», 
nivofMrot, Tragicus is from Tpotyixhg, this from Tp&yog. Poem* 
is from /7o iijpwt, this from Iloiict, nmolt}pat 1 . in Latiu we have no 
Demo, or Argeis in the sense of white, or Treo, or Pempo, or 
Tragus in the sense of a goat, or Poieo. Therefore the J^atin is 
not a sister of the Greek, but proceeds from it, as a daughter from 
a mother. And the Latin Etymologist is justified in tracing a 
Latin to a Greek tvord—I speak not of later Greek—and there 
leaving it, thinking that it then becomes the province of the Greek 
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Etymologist to trace it further back in the Greek or to carry it 
on to some other language. Had Vossius been thus satisfied, from 
how many absurdities had his great work been free ! 

But some words must be noticed which seem to be a set off 
against us. Do is a Latin word— Am is not found in Greek, and 
yet the word Am<rm is : Aco<rm therefore must be referred to the 
Latin Do.—Not so: for, as Il\ripm<rm is from n\r\gom, so Amam 
must be from a verb Aom, the contracted and therefore not primary 
form of which is Am, Do. The fact is, that the Latin language 
was an early product from the Greek, and therefore adopted forms 
which were early in use in that language, but afterwards fell into 
disuse. Aom, Am, fell into disuse, and Aldmpi and Ao<rxm were used 
instead of it. In fact the old word Joco belonged to a class of Greek 
words Jac o, Aim, Aim, Aim , Aim, which signified separation and 
division, and Aim signified to give, from the idea of distributing. 
“ Distributing to the necessities of saints,” is an expression in our 
Bibles : and the Latin Partior and Impertior ^re from Pars, Partis. 
So again Tueor is to be referred to a word which produced Tirivxm 
— to a word Turn, which belonged to a class of Greek words Tam, 
Tim, Tim, Tom, Tim , which meant to stretch forth or extend. The 
Reader will remember a passage in Virgil, which combines the 
meanings of Tueor and Tirivxm : “ Oculos pariter telumque te- 
tendit.” The verb Suo exists in Latin. But that Him once 
existed in Greek, is clear from the verb Ka<r<rim, that is, Karavim, 
and by KarrifiMTct which is nothing but KaToi<rifx*Tct, formed from 
Ka<r<rim, Kacvrim. The verb Alo also may be traced to a class of 
words which existed in Greek. 'AXafiim, to roll, 'A\ltp>, to collect, 
'E\l<r<rm, *E\e\l$m, to roll,*JAiy$f, a whirl, bear testimony to a class 
of words "A\m, *E\m,"IXm, to roll. So *0A«, to roll, is seen in 
*OAAu/xi, to ruin. Tacitus uses Volvo in a similar sense : “ For¬ 
tunes provolvebantur.” Alo then is nothing but a Greek verb 
*A\», w'hich signified to roll, to conglomerate by rolling, to collect, 
to increase, to make thick or large or solid or stout, and so to 
fatten and nourish. The Greek language supplies us with a root: 
not so the Latin. For a similar illustration of the Latin verb Meo 
the Reader is referred to page £58 of this volume. 

We may now', it is hoped, be warranted in believing that the 
Greek is not the sister, but the parent of the Latin. Nevertheless, 
the writer has not chosen to avail himself exclusively of this opi¬ 
nion, but has frequently added to a Greek word analogous words 
in other languages. He is aware that some learned men contend 
that the Latin is to be traced not to the Greek but to the Northern 
languages. Yet it is satisfactory to know that the great German 
Etymologist, Wachter, though he refers his language, as much as 
was in his power, to a northern origin, is frequently obliged to 
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abandon his attempts and to leave German words with the Greeks 
and the Latins. With regard to the Cornish and Armoric lan¬ 
guages the learned Welsh linguist Lhuyd observes: “The Damno- 
nian and other southern Britons, being on occount of their situa¬ 
tion earlier conquered, and consequently more conversant with the 
Romans than we of Wales, it is not to be admired if several Latin 
words occur in the Cornish and Armoric dialects not owned by us.” 
Indeed we may often detect a derivation from the Latin from the 
nature of the word. Thus the Armoric Pirgrin and Relizhon must 
be corruptions of Peregrinus and Religionis, the Cornish Paun 
of Pavonis, and the German Ente of Anatis—and not vice versft. 
So the Northern Recht, Richt, Right, are from the Latin Rectus, 
and not vice vers&. 

But it will be said that there are numerous words which we 
cannot show to be taken from the Greeks. Doubtless it is so, 
although the number of such words is constantly decreasing. When 
Vossius published his Etymology, he was ignorant that Pruina 
was nothing but Ifyoofo}. So it was with numerous other words. 
And future generations will probably supply from the Greek sound 
derivations of words, which to this time have been investigated in 
vain. 

Such words we have, as far as we have been able, traced on the 
one hand to the Northern, on the other to the Oriental languages. 
Not that these sources have been exhausted: much doubtless 
might have been added, but it is hoped that not a few valuable 
analogies have been here collected, and that on the whole the 
claims of the Northern and Eastern languages have received a 
patient and an attentive hearing. 

One word in regard to the Hebrew. Mr. Horne Tooke thus 
expresses his objection to the derivation of Latin from that lan¬ 
guage. “ It is a most erroneous practice,” he says, " of the 
Latin Etymologists to fly to the Hebrew for whatever they cannot 
find in the Greek :—for the Romans were not a mixed colony of 
Greeks and Jews, but of Greeks and Goths, as the whole of the 
Latin language most plainly evinces.” This seems a reasonable 
proposition : yet 1 have not omitted to indulge the fancy of those 
who are not persuaded by it. 

Mr. Tate is of opinion that the Latin language came in great 
measure from the Sanskrit. Dr. Jones too carries us to the 
Indians. The note on Latus, borne, supplies the Reader with an 
iostance of this kind. Bnrrus and other words w ill be found traced 
to an Indian source, Mr. Tate cites the following passage from 
Sir William Jones: “ The first race of Persians and Indians, to 
whom we may add the Romans and Greeks, the Goths and the 
old Egyptians or Ethiops, originally spoke the same language. 
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The Jews and Arabs, the Assyrians or second Persian race, the 
people who spoke Syriac, and a numerous tribe of Abyssiuians, 
used one primitive dialect wholly distinct from it.’* I have se¬ 
lected the following Sanskrit analogies from the 26th Number of 
the Edinburgh Review: 


Latin — 

Sanskrit 

Latin 

— 

Sanskrit 

ms — 

ayas 

natis 

— 

n«i>, (Pers, nauh) 

anser — 

hansa 

nomen 

— 

nam (S. and Pers.) 

helium — 

tala (force, vio¬ 

nnvcm 

— 

nova 


lence, an army) 

norms 

— 

nara 

dens, dentis — 

danta 

pater 

— 

pitnra 

Dens — 

deva 

pes , pedis 

.— 

pada 

dies — 

dims 

potis 

— 

poti (lord or mas¬ 

femina — 

ramini 



ter) 

/rater — 

bhratara 

pralium 

— 

pralaya 

genu — 

janu 

quatuor 

— 

chatur 

genus — 

gana 

rex, regis 

— 

raja 

humus — 

bhumi 

ritus 

— 

riti 

idem — 

idem 

rota 

— 

ratha (a carriage) 

ignis — 

agni 

septem 

— 

sapta 

ita — 

iti 

sine 

— 

kina 

ingum — 

yugum 

sop-ire 

— 

swop-turn 

Juno — 

janoni (a mother : 

suavis 

— 

suadn 

“ the manifest origin of the Latin 

sunt 

— 

santi 

appellation of the mother of the 

sunto 

— 

sunto 

Gods.”) 


tepor 

— 

tapa (and tapitum 

juvenis — 

yuva 



to warm) 

lux, lucis — 

loch (shine) 

terra 

— 

dhara 

malus — 

mala (dirty, sordid) 

valeo 

— 

tala (strength) 

mater — 

matnra 

rates 

— 

vadi 

tuedius — 

mndkya 

r eh-ere 

— 

v ah-Uum 

mei-ere — 

me-tum 

zert-ere 

— 

zurt-itum 

memini — 

man 

zidua 

— 

zidhata 

mei-iri — 

met-turn 

rtr 

—' 

rir 

modus — 

moto 

uncus 

— 

ancus 

mor-i — 

mor-tum (Pen. 

tom-ere 

— 

zom-itum 


mor-den) 

tox, rods 

— 

zac (S. and Pers.) 

musca — 

maesha 

uterus 

— 

udar. 


Notwithstanding the analogy we have pointed out between the 
Latin and the Greek, so different are these languages, that, if we 
take at random a certain number of Latin words, we shall find 
but few of them correspond in sound to the Greek. A great 
reason is that the Latins formed new words from those which 
they introduced from Greece. Thus Visio has no alliance in sound 
with nor Visum with n Opotp.ct or 4>a<rj&a, nor Invideo with 

4>Qoveoo : and yet Visio, Visum, Invideo are all from the Greek 
Elloo, through, the Latin Video. So the modern Greeks express a 
chain by £o'<nj, a word which was unknown to their ancestors, but 
derived from {doo, (cvvvvfu Another reason is that the Latins derived 
their language from the /Eolic tribes, which had words peculiar 
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to themselves, and unknown to the Ionic and Attic races. Lastly, 
derivative languages apply words in a manner unknown to the early 
writers in the primary language. Thus the French express the head 
by T&te, or.as it was anciently Teste, formed from Testa, a shell, 
and so the shell of the head. “ Mea testa 0 for “ my head” would 
have been thought a singular expression by Cicero. 

From the analogy which exists between the Latin and the Greek 
in words of the most common use, we may be disposed to give at¬ 
tention to some derivations which appear at first sight strained and 
unnatural. We shall allow something for changes which take 
place at the breaking up of an old language, and at the formation 
of a new one out of it—for changes w hich are forced on a people 
by harmony of sound and by a different pronunciation of the same 
letters—for changes too which must often depend on the mere 
whim and caprice of individuals. Forma was softer than Morfa, 
and therefore took its place. Canis was pronounced for Cunis, 
and Calix for Culix, doubtless because they were softer to a 
Roman ear. 

The terminations of Latin words have not been here generally 
pursued. Partially they have been, as the Reader will find on Pte, 
on Quispiam, on Quisquam. I have generally been satisfied to 
cite palpable instances of similar termination. Indeed a complete 
analysis of the terminations of the language,—to suppose the pos¬ 
sibility of such a thing,—would demand a separate volume. 

It is necessary to slate that the Reader w ill not find here all the 
words of the Latin language. Festus, the ancient Glosses and 
Inscriptions, and the Fragments of Ennius, Titinnius and others 
supply words which are not found elsewhere, and which I have 
therefore not been anxious to trace. There are also barbarous 
words in the works of such late writers as Vegetius, which 1 have 
designedly passed over. The names of men and places I have 
almost totally neglected, as thinking that the investigation of them 
will in general afford to the inquirer nothing but failure and dis¬ 
appointment. The mere technical words from the Greek have 
not been inserted. Pliny is full of them. Of what use would it 
be to transplant them here? There are also numerous words 
which have occasioned much conjecture and dispute, especially in 
Peironiua and Apuleius. Where one word has beeu exchanged 
for a dozen, according to the caprice of each succeeding editor, 
what would be the profit to fill these pages with the long and te¬ 
dious inquiries, which have been made respecting it ? 

1 must acknowlege my obligations to Mr. Haigh for some va¬ 
luable conjectures m his little work, called “ Conjugal a Latina/* 
To the labors also of my learned friend James Bailey 1 am in¬ 
debted for some conjectures, as well as for his edition of the 
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Dictionary of the indefatigable Forcellini, whose system of ortho¬ 
graphy has been here usually followed. Wachter’s German Lex¬ 
icon has been attentively consulted. The Reader will bear in 
mind that many of the words attributed by him to the German are 
now obsolete in that language. 

I have collected at the end such derivations as appeared the 
most dubious, i thought it advisable not to omit the words entirely, 
in order that the Reader might have an opportunity of knowing 
what has been conjectured respecting them by the best Etymolo¬ 
gists, and that he might in some cases, perhaps, be led on by the 
bints which are given to the developement of their true origin. 
Some words have been left without any derivation. These omis¬ 
sions have been forced upon the writer either by the total silence 
of Etymologists on their origin, or by the absolute nullity of the 
opinions they have advanced concerning them. 

The author is well aware of the extent and difficulty of his un¬ 
dertaking, and he trusts that the Reader will visit his errors of 
omission and commission not with the unrelenting severity of a 
censor, but with the kind indulgence of a patron and a friend. 
He will receive with feelings of sincere gratitude auy suggestions 
towards the improvement of his work, and humbly begs to re¬ 
mind the Reader of the advice of the Latin Poet: 

- Si quid novisti recti us istis, 

Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum. 

Lastly, he would adopt the language of a writer, who has him¬ 
self labored in the field of Etymology : u That such a work is 
useful will perhaps be more readily admitted than that it has been 
usefully executed; but he, that has labored long in attempting to 
remove the obstructions to science, is not willing to add despon¬ 
dence to his difficulties, and to believe that he has labored in vain/ 9 


To the Abbreviation s prefixed to the beginning qf this Work if is necessary to add 

the following: 

Dn. is J. Donnegan in his Greek Lexicon. 

F. is JE, Forcellini in his Lexicon Totius Latinit&tis, lately published by Priestley. 
Tt. is W. Turton in his Medical Glossary. 

V. is G. J. Vossius in his Etymologicon Linguae Latins. 

W. is J. G. Wachter in his Glossariuro Germanicnm. 


The first syllable of the genitive of For is erroneously stated in some passages of 
this work to be short. The reader is requested to correct this mistake. 

Vices has been referred to olyer, waves, which convey the idea of succession and 
reciprocation. 
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AL is Ut alii patent.— Fr. is From . 
pp. is perfect passive. 


A 

A, short for ah. As E for 
Ex. 

Ab, from, by, &c. From 

* ' » » 

onro, ecw . 

Abacus , a table, desk, tablet, 
&c. Frfa/3«f, <2/3«xo$. 

Abacus , a great grandfather’s 
father. Fr. avus. Ab expres¬ 
ses remoteness from. 

Abbas , an abbot. Fr. a$3a, 
father; a Hebrew and Syriac 
word. 

Abdico , 1 refuse, renounce, 
reject. Aft contradicts. 1 am 
very far from saying, I do 
the reverse from saying, ov 
So Aborior. 

Abdico , ao?, I discard, re¬ 
nounce, disinherit. Fr. dico , l 
say. Thus the Greeks say «»•/- 
wa<r$at vatSa. But I in Dico, 
Dixi, is long? Yet it is short in 
Prsdico, avi, Indico, avi, Dicax, 
Maledicus. And we have Edu- 
co, as, from Duco, is. 1TA1. 
from dico , as . 1 give away (ab) 
Etym. 


from myself to another. And, I 
give away from one person to 
another. 

Abdoy 1 hide. That is, I put 
away from view. Do in its 
compounds is often to put or 

lace, as in Condo, Subdo. For 

give or consign to a place wbal 
I put in it. 

Abdomen , the abdomen. 
“ Quftd abdi et tegi solet. Aut 
quftd alimenta in eo abduntur. 
Aut quftd intestina ibi sunt ab - 
dila. F. “ From Arab, ab¬ 
domen : from ab, a nourisher or * 
container, and domen , the faeces.’’ 
Tt. 

Abecedaria, the alphabet. 
From a be ce de. 

Abhorreo , 1 abhor. That is, 

I go from (prae horrore) in hor¬ 
ror. 

Abiegnus, made of fir. Fr. 
abies. Gnus is from the Greek 
— yovo$. 

Abies: See Appendix. 

Abiga , the herb ground pine. 

A 
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Pliny: “Vim partfis abigendi 
habet, unde nomen.” 

Ablsis, you may go. Abi si 
vis . 

Abjudico, 1 judge a thing 
away from any one, 1 take away 
by sentence ; I take away. 

Abjuro , 1 swear falsely. Ab 
contradicts, as in Abdico. I 
swear that i9 not which is. 

Ablaqueo , 1 dig about or bare 
the roots of trees, remove the 
useless roots. For ablacuo fr. 
focus , dat. lacui , fr. Aaxo*, a 
ditch. Compare Lacus and 
Laquear. That is, I make a ditch 
about a tree to cut off roots 
from it. 

Ablecta cedes, houses neglect- 
ed or abandoned, and so fetching 
no price. Fr. ablego, I do the 
contrary of choosing. See Ab- 
dico. 

Ablegmtna, um, parts of en¬ 
trails sacrificed to the Gods. Fr. 
ablego, as Tego, Tegmina. As 
neglected or abandoned. 

Ablego, I send away, remove 
out of the way. Fro n lego, I 
send. 

Abludo. Horace: u Haec a 
te non multiim abludit imago.” 
This description has much allu¬ 
sion to you. Abludo is opposed 
to Adludo or Alludo, which 
see. 

Abnuo , 1 refuse or deny by 
a nod. See nuo. Ab, as in 
Abdico. 

Aboleo, I destroy, obliterate. 
Fr. oleo, I grow. That is, I 
make not to grow, I cause to 
fade. So Aborior. Or fr. 
dirokeoo. 

Abolla, a military robe. Fr. 


dvafiokr), a covering, whence dva- 
fioWd, afioWol. 

Abominor, I send away as 
being of a bad omen. 1 depre¬ 
cate, execrate. Fr. omen, inis . 
Euripides has Arore/iTOfiai ?v- 
VU%0V o\piv. 

Aborigines , the original inha¬ 
bitants of a country. As being 
in it ub origine . 

Aborior , I die. That is, 1 
am the reverse from rising or 
growing up. See Aboleo. 

Abortus, an untimely birth. 
That in which children aboriun - 
tur . 

Abrtpio, I snatch away. Fr. 
rapio. 

Abrogo, 1 annul, abolish. As 
opposed to rogo, I introduce a 
law. 

Abrotbnum, the herb south¬ 
ernwood. 'AfiftOTOVOV. 

Abs, from. Fr. ab, for soft¬ 
ness. Abstineo is softer than 
Abtineo. So Obs— for Ob. 

Al. from flty, back. Terence: 
“ Nunquam accedo ad te, quin 
abs te abeam doctior.” Where 
abs implies return from. 

Absens, absent. Fr. abs, and 
ens. Ens, entis, from « ( u), par¬ 
ticiple eUf hrrhs, whence entis , 
ents, ens . Compare Prajsens. 

Absinthium, wormwood. *A- 
\J//v0iov. 

Absis, tdis, the curvature or 
bend of an arch; &c, *A 

Absonus, grating. That is, 
deviating from the proper 
SOUND. 

Absque, except; without. Fr. 
abs, as signifying separation 
from. Que seems to be from xtj, 
ullo modo; or from x«, a Greek 
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particle* Compare Undique^ 
QiucuoH)ue. Plerique, Quisque. 

Abstcmius , sober. For 06 s- 
temetius , from abs, without, 
(See Absque) and temetum, 
wine. Or from a word temus 
or temum. Compare Temulen- 
tus. 

Abstineo, 1 bold off from, ab¬ 
stain. For absteneo . 

Abmm, 1 am at a distance 
from a place or person, I am ab¬ 
sent. 

A bsurdus, grating, discordant, 
not agreemg with the subject or 
purpose in hand, inconsistent, 
absurd. As said of that (ab) 
from which one turns away one’s 
ears and is (scrrdus) deaf to it. 

Abundo, I overflow, abound. 
Properly said of ( unda ) water 
rising (ab) out of its hounds. So 
Exundo is used. Or ab merely 
increases the sense. 

Abiktor, 1 use a thing in a 
manner different from what I 
ought, I abuse it. So Gr. <£to- 

Xpdofjuu. 

Abysms, an abyss. 

Ac, ami. Soft for ate, from 
atque whence atq\ ate, as Ne- 
qtte, Neq*, Nec. % Al. from 
xai, transp. ala. Ac is con¬ 
sidered by Jamieson as allied to 
Moeso-Gothic auk, Anglo-Sax. 
eac, Engl, eke. He adds: “ It 
may have been originally written 
aug, from aug-ere, to increase; 
m we know that C was often 
pronounced by the Latins as G.” a 
Aug, auc, ae . Wachter adds 
Jbe Hebr. aeh, Germ, ouch. 

Acacia, a kind of thorny shrub, 
'iixmus. 

Acidemia, a place near 


Athens where Plato taught; a 
school. ' Axc&fjfitiot, axaSvfiAbe. 

Acanlhis , some small bird. 
*Axavtl$. 

Acanthus, the herb bear’s- 
foot; &c. "Axovio;. 

A cat us , a pinnace. "AxctTOf. 

Accedo, i. e. cedo ad, I come 
to. Also, 1 acquiesce in, coincide 
with, accede to; properly, L 
come up to a proposal; 1 come 
up and meet it. 

Accendoy I light up, set on 
fire; I stir up, excite, raise, in* 
crease. Ovid: “ Quin etiam 
accendas vitia.” Hence, I add 
to, raise the price or value of 
anything. Accendo is fr. cando , 
1 make to shine. See Candeo. 

Accenseo y I reckon among the 
list of. Fr. census . 

Acctnsi, supernumeraries, sol¬ 
dier s kept in reserve. As being 
added (ad censum) to the roll. 
H Or fr. accenseo, accensum. 
As being attached to the le* 
gions. 

Acctnsi , public officers whose 
business it was to attend on the 
magistrates, and summon courts; 
a macebearer, serjeant, beadle* 
Fr. accenseo, uccensum, to add 
to the number of. That is, as* 
aripti, attached. The accensi 
were attached to the magistrates. 
Sometimes it expressed less ia* 
feriority. Forcellini: u Accen¬ 
sum, praeter su peri ores magis* 
tratus, habebant etiam decurio- 
nes et centuriones, non ut ser- 
vum, sed adjutorem seu mi* 
nistratorem.” 

Accentus, song, melody; mo* 
dulation of tone, of sound or 
voice, accent. Fr. cam, nattfum . 
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Accerso: Written improperly 
for arcesso . 

Accident, a casualty, accident. 
That which (cadit) falls (ad) to 
our lot, that which befals us. 

Accio, 1 call, send for. That 
is, (cio) I rouse or excite to come 
(ad) to me. 

Accipiter, a hawk, falcon. 
From accipio , accipitum ; where 
capio is used in its stronger sense 
of seizing. From its rapacity. 

Al. for occipiter i. e. occipi - 
trus , from 6$virrggog, having 
rapid wings; transp. ogursrpos, 
oxtpetrus . 

Accuratus, studied, accurate. 
Fr. euro . Much attended to. 
Ad increases the sense. 

Accusdtivus casus , the accu¬ 
sative case, called by Varro Ca¬ 
sus accusandi. So Gr. aiTiarixt) 

irruMTif. 

Accuso, 1 arraign, accuse. For 
accauso (as Exclaudo, Excludo,) 
fr. causa , a judicial process. So 
Incuso. 

Aceo, I am tart, sour. Fr. 
ax too, a verb formed from ax), a 
point, prick. That is, 1 am 
pointed, pungent. 

Acer , sharp, tart, pungent, 
keen, brisk, &c. Fr. ax), a 
point; or &x)g, sharpness. Or, as 
A is long, from fays, IEo].dxr\g, 
as KiXrjg, KeXyp, Celer. ’flxij is 
explained by Hesychius 6gv, 
sharp. 

Acer, - 

Acerbus, bitter, sour, tart. Fr. 
aceo 9 or acer . Compare Super¬ 
bus. 

Acerra: See Appendix. 

Acersccomes, with long flow¬ 
ing hair. *Axgp<rsxdp,v}g, 


Acervus, a heap* For ager- 
vus fr. ayggoo fut. of ayglpco, I 
collect. V , as in Sylva, Arvum. 
If Al. from acer, aceris . As 
properly a chaff-heap, Gr. ayv- 
poSo'xr) and ayvpfud. 

Acetabulum , a vessel for hold¬ 
ing (acetum) vinegar, a vinegar- 
cruet. A vessel for holding any¬ 
thing. And hence used either 
for a dry or liquid measure. 
Also, the pan in the joints of 
bones; being, like the acetabu¬ 
lum, of a round form and hol¬ 
low, and having a small brim. 
Acetabula are also cavities in 
the claws of crabs. Certain 
cavities in flowers or herbs. 
Also, jugglers’ cups or boxes. 

Acetaria, orum , a sallad. 
That is, raw herbs eaten with 
(acetum) vinegar. 

Acetum, vinegar. Fr. aceo , 
acetum . 

Achates , an agate. 'AyaTyg. 

Achores, um , scurf. ’Aywpeg. 

Achras , a wild pear-tree. 
'Aypig. 

Acia, a needle-full of thread. 
Fr. acus. Titinnius has “Acus 
aciasgue 

Acidus , sour, tart. Fr. aceo . 
As Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Acies, the sharp edge or 
point of anything, as of a sword 
or spear. And hence used for 
a battalion, and an army in bat¬ 
tle array. Also, the point of 
the eye, the pupil; 8cc. Fr. 
*ax)g, a point; gen. axftog, ax tog. 

Acinaces , a scimitar. 'Axwaxrjg. 

Acinus, a berry, stone, kernel. 
Fr. &x)g, a point. As acute or 
pointed; from its sharp extrem¬ 
ities. At first, perhaps, applied 
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particularly to grape-stones, and 
then applied generally, Al. 
from aceo . Whiter: u Because 
the stones, in comparison of the 
fruit, are sharp or hard to bite.” 

Acipenser, -- 

A cits, tdis, a kind of short 
dart or arrow. Fr. ayxuX)$, 
(ayx\'t$, otxXU,) considered the 
same as ityxvXvi, which means 
both the thong of a javelin, and 
a javelin. Festus says that 
the aclides were fastened with 
thongs. 

Acna or Acnua, a measure of 
land. Fr. axonva, axva. 

Acoluthus, Acolttus , an infe¬ 
rior priest. *AxoXouiog. 

Aconitum, wolf ’a bane. 'Ax&- 

VlTOV. 

Acosmos, without ornament. 
"Axoafios. 

Acqutro, 1 gain, acquire. That 
is, (i quaro ) I seek so as to come 
(ad) at what I seek. 

Acredtda, a woodlark, or 
some such bird. Ab acri cantu, 
from its sharp or shrill note. 
Some read agredula fr. agcr, 
agru 

Ammonia , tartness, sourness. 
Fr. acer , acris. So Castimonia. 
Monia is perhaps from ihe 
Greek, as iu afyfthta. 

Acroama f dtis, a concert, 
opera; a musician, &c. M- 
xqoetfta. 

Acroasis , a lecture. ’Axpoarif. 

Acta , the sea-shore; retreat 
by the aea-shore. 'Axr 

Actio, a thing done or doing, 
act, action ; business; action at 
law; the act of delivering a 
speech; &c. Fr. ago , agtum , 
actum. 


Actor , an actor or performer 
of plays ; a pleader or agent at 
the bar ; an agent, steward, &c. 
See above. 

Actuaria navis, a light galley. 
Fr. actum, 8cc. As being easily 
driven by the wind; or as being 
driven on by oars as well as 
sails. 

Actuarius , one who writes 
out (acta) acts, deeds, decrees, 
&c. 

Actum est, the business or 
evil is done, all is over, we are 
undone. 

Actus , the right of driving a 
beast or waggon not loaded; a 
road between fields for beasts of 
burden, &c. to pass, i. e. agi , to 
be driven ; the space of ground 
which oxen passed at one stretch 
without stopping. A- part of 
the action or performance of a 
play, an act, like Gr. tyeifiot fr. 
bpaoj. Fr. ago, agtum , actum . 

ActvXum, immediately. Fr. 
ago, actus , as Cinctus, Cine tu¬ 
tus. “ Ab actu, id est, celeri- 
tate,” says Priscian. Vossius: 
“ Actutum est tam cito qu&m 
agere possis: ut Mox tam cito 
qu&m possis movere.” 

Aculeus, a sting. Fr. acuo . 

Acumen, sharpness, or sharp 
point. Fr. acuo . 

Acuo, I whet, sharpen, point. 
Fr. «x/£«, fut. axlcoo, axiab, 
whence acuo, as vidUo. 

% Al. from acus, a needle. 

Acus , Us, a needle, bodkin. 
The needle fish. Fr. otx)$, a 
sharp point. Or fr. acuo, whence 
the dative is acui. 

Acus , eris, chaff. Fr. iypft 
Doric for £x v P ov * 
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Ad t at, about, near, a place. 
Also, in a direction near to ot 
about a place, to, unto. So u*o, 
under, is used in a sense of mo¬ 
tion, as in inch */A*ov qXiev. We 
say, To aim at a mark. Ad is 
shortened from upud , as Vis 
from Volis. % Jamieson re¬ 
fers it to Moeso-Goth. at. 

Al. for ed from sots, iEol. fire, 
as f/nv, 2Eol. *(m$: whence 
hr 9 , et, ed. Or from e$ Se, fati 9 , 
US 9 . “ From Hebrew -gj.” V . 1 

Ad, in compoaitiou, increases 
the force of words. For, if I 
put anything (ad) to another, I 
increase that other thing. 

Adaro, 1 value, appraise, 
rate, assess; compute, calculate. 
Fr. as, aris , money. I rate (ad 
as) according to the money a 
person has. 

Addgium , a proverb, saying. 
As being suited (ad agendum ) 
for action, for the purposes of 
life. Or as being carried from its 
proper to a different signification. 

Adamas, antis , a diamond, 
adamant. 9 ASapa§» 

Adaxint , for adaxerint, fr. 
ago, pf. agsi , axi< So Rego, 
Rexi. See Axira. 

Adbjlo, 1, go near to. Fr. 
beto . 

Addico , I adjudge, sentence, 
assign, devote, make over; 1 sell, 
make over by private contract; 
&c. That is, i (died) declare that 
a thing belongs (ad) to any one. 

Addo, l add. That is, 1 place 

1 A), contracted from agitwn, from 
ago, 1 drive, drive to. Aa perhaps from 
pf. &x a > >* From agiiuwi we 

have agtt, agt,' then at, (as Atqoe, Atq’, 
Ate, Ac,) and ad. • 


a thing (ad) near to or by an¬ 
other. See Abdo. 

Adduce , 1 draw . tight or 
straight. That is, L draw to¬ 
wards myself. 

Adeb, to such a degree, to 
such a pass. From ad ed. Ad 
is joined to an adverb, as in Ad- 
huc, and as we say in English 
Hereto, Hitherto, Therefore. 

Adeps, adipis , fat, grease. 
Fr. adipio fr. apio, I join. From 
its cohering together or with the 
flesh. So Gr. oyfiog from Seen, 
8 « 8 i )/*•**, to bind. 

Adeptus , for adaptus , fr. ada- 
piscor, adipiscor. 

Adesdum, come hither. Dum 
is a particle, as in Eliodum. 

Adhibeo , 1 adopt, apply, em¬ 
ploy, use; i use, behave to. 
That is, (habeo) I hold any¬ 
thing in ray hand (ad meos usus,) 
for the purpose of using it. For- 
cellini explains U “ utor re aliqi& 
ad aliquid faciendum/’ Or ad- 
hibeo is to hold forward one 
thing to another, and as it were 
present it toit; to bring it to ano¬ 
ther thing and apply it. Thus 
“ Adhibere prudenlisa ad omnes 
res.” 

Adhue , up to this point, hith¬ 
erto. See A 6*6. 

Adject ivum nomen, an adjec¬ 
tive noun. As being (adjec- 
tum) added or applied to a sub¬ 
stantive. 

Aditro, I drive. Fr. ago. 

Adjtcmlis cana , a public din¬ 
ner, a splendid feast. “ Those, 
who read adjidatis f suppose it 
so called either because some 
new, luscious, and foreign dish¬ 
es (adjiciebantur) were added 
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or introduced to the feast; or 
from the mode of expression, 
Adjicere cceoam, for Indicere. 
Tacitus: ‘ Rhescuporis sand- 
endo, ut dictitabat, foederi con- 
vivium adjicit* Those, who 
read aditialis, derive it fr. aditum 
these entertainments being parti¬ 
cularly given on the entrance to a 
magisterial office.” F. “ Qu&d 
adjiceretur publics hetitia?.” 
Autsw. 

Adimo, I take away. Fr. 
cmOy l take. Ewo ex alio ad 
me, 1 take from another to my¬ 
self. 

Adtpitcor , I get, obtain. Fr. 
apiscor. 

AdjOmentum, help. For ad- 
juvamentum. 

AdjutuSj helped. Fr. juvo, 
Juvitum, jutum . 

Adminiculum, a prop, stay, 
support. For admamculum fr. 
manus* That to which 1 apply 
my hands, that which I hold by. 
Cicero: “ Vites claviculis ad - 
mimcula tanquara manibus ap¬ 
prehend unt, atque ita se erigunt 
ut animantes.” 

Admissdriut equus est qui ad 
sobolem creandam equabns ad- 
mittitur. 

Admitto, I place near or by 
n«9 one; I introduce to another; 
admit to my own presence, re¬ 
ceive; admit to my own atten¬ 
tion or approbation, give heed 
to, approve, allow. Mitto in 
its compounds usually means to 
place. For, what is put in a 
place, is sent or conveyed to 
that place from another. The 
primitive It$ in Greek is to place 
as well at to send. 


Admitto faciuus, I commit a 
crime. Forcellini: 11 Jt is taken 
from this, that he, who sins, ad¬ 
mits or introduces sin into his 
mind.” The full expression is 
Admitto facinus in me. Cicero: 
“ Qualis quisque sit, quid agat, 
quid in sb admittat.” Again : 
“ Ea in tb admisisti, quae au- 
dire non posses.” Hence per¬ 
haps the proper meaning is to 
receive or give a crime a place 
in the mind, to harbour, allow, 
adopt it. 

Admodum, just, exactly, en¬ 
tirely, altogether. That is, ad 
modum justum, up to the just 
and proper measure; simply, 
up to the measure. 

Adoleo, 1 burn in sacrifices. 
Properly said of burning odors. 
Fr. oito, 1 send forth an odor. 
Ad may be ad aras. Or it 
increases the signification. 

Adolescens, one growing, one 
still growing, or still growing 
in strength and vigor: a young 
man. From adolesco. Cicero 
calls Brutus and Cassius adoles - 
centes at the age of 40. 

Adolesco, l grow, grow up; 
grow in strength. Olesco is 
from oleo, I grow". 

Adorns, Adonis. 

Adopto , I desire, choose, se¬ 
lect, adopt That is, {opto) I 
desire to be (ad me) by me. Or 
ad is very much. 

Ador: See Appendix. 

Addrea, an allowance (adoris) 
of wheat or corn to an army 
after gaining a victory ; victory, 
glory. 

Adorior , I set about, take in 
hand. That is, orior ad rem 
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aggrediendam. Also, I invade. 
That is, I rise out of ambush 
(ad hostes invadendos) to attack. 

; Adoro , I adore, veuerate. 
Fr. oro , I pray to. Al. from 
os, oris . I move my band (ad os) 
to my mouth by way of reve¬ 
rence. 

Adrastia, Nemesis. 'Alpav- 

Tflflt. 

% .Adscisco, 1 approve, admit, 
receive. Fr. scisco . As pro¬ 
perly said of Senators decreeing 
or sanctioning. 

. Adsuniy 1 am by or near ano¬ 
ther; I help; attend to. 

Adventitius , foreign, derived 
from abroad. That is, which 
comes to us from abroad. So 
Gr. ftnjAuf. 

Adverbium , an adverb. As 
being joined (ad verba) to other 
words and having no meaning 
by itself. 

. Adversaria , orum , a note 
book, memorandum book, post- 
lhg-book. • From adversa , oc¬ 
currences to which (advertimus 
mentem) we turn our mind so 
as to note them down. Tacitus : 
u Quoties novum aliquid adver - 
terat ” 1 

Adversarius , one who bids 
against us at an auction, opposes 
us in a court of justice or in the 
field. Fr. adversor . 


1 Bee man derives the idea from the 
things noted being adversa , cast before 
us, ready at hand. Bat it is from the 
notion of putting tilings down in the ad- 
versa pagina. In this page the Romans 
noted their expenses, as in the aversa 
pagina they noted their receipts. If the 
pages agreed, that is, if the receipts and 
payments were equal, they called it, 
Utramque paginam faccre.” V. 


Adversus , turned towards, fa¬ 
cing, or right opposite to ano¬ 
ther; opposite, opposed, hos¬ 
tile. Fr. verto. 

Adverto , I warn, admonish. 
That is, I turn the mind of 
another to a circumstance. 

Adulo , Adulor : See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Adulter , an adulterer. For 
adalter , as Tabema, Contuber- 
nalis. One who betakes him¬ 
self (ad alteram) to another wife, 
or (ad alterius) to another’s 
wife. 

Adultus, grown up, full 
grown. Fr. adoleo,( whenceAdo- 
lesco,) adolitum , adoltum . 

Adumbratus , shadowed,sketch¬ 
ed, traced out faintly, represent¬ 
ed ; drawn from the original, 
not the original itself, counter¬ 
feit. Fr. umbra. 

AdvocdtuSy a friend called on 
by another* to assist him with 
his advice or presence in court; 
&c. 

Adytum , the innermost pact 
a temple. *A$v tov. 

Mdtpol: See Edepol. 

MdiJ'ico, I build a house. 
M demfacio. 

uEdilis, a magistrate whose 
business it was originally to pre¬ 
serve the decrees of the people 
(in cede) in the temple of Ceres; 
and to superintend the repairs 
(tedium) of the temples and 
other public buildings. After¬ 
wards their office was enlarged, 
and they regulated the markets, 
games, weights and measures; 
&c. 

uEdis, Aides, a house, habi¬ 
tation ; a temple. For atis fr . 
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uheg, a house, which is used by 
Pindar. 1 

Mditimus, the keeper or over¬ 
seer of a temple. Fr. cedes; as 
Finis, Finitimu8. 

Mdttuus , the same as JEdi- 
timus, and from cedes. 

Aedon , a nightingale. M)J$cov. 

Mger, weak, infirm, sick. For 
agrus from atgy o$, transp. dr/gig. 
That is, incapable of work or 
action. % Al. from abyog, the 
Cretan form of akyog, pain. x 

JEgtlopSj a sty. Also, dar¬ 
nel. AlyfXowp. 

Mgis, a shield. And perhaps 
a storm. Aiylg. 

Mgoceros, Capricorn. Aiyo- 
xepcog. 

Mgri, ill. Fr. ager, ra. Hoc 
mihi agri est, 1 bear it ill, I am 
displeased at it. 

Miurus, a cat. Afcoupog. 

Mmulus , a rival; invidious; 
that which rivals or is of equal 
worth with. Fr. ol/xa, blood. 
That is, lively, alert, ardent, 
sanguine, as Sanguine is from 
Sanguis. 3 

Mnedtor, a trumpeter, one 
who sounds (aneam tubam) a 
brazen trumpet. 

Mtieus, brazen. For arineus 
fr. as, arts. 


1 Al. from f&w, a scat, or from %dot, an 
abode. But neither of these accounts for 
the diphthong. 

* “ Ex Greco foiypbv” says Festus. 
Thence iuypbv, whence tfgrton. Hesy- 
chins explains irtypbv (inter alia) by <pav- 
A ov, §mx6v. 

* Haigh says: “From cu/x6\os, pleas¬ 
ing, gay, enticing.” If Some consider it 
a corruption from fyuMa, a contest Per¬ 
haps through of/tAa, whence amUlu* , as 
ADscUlapius from A'ufKXrjviot. Or from 
IgxLfuWos, whence idfuWos, MfitWos. 

Etym . 


JEnigma , dtis, a riddle. A*- 

VtypLCL. 

Mon , an imaginary deity said 
to exist from eternity. Alan. 

Mquiparoy 1 make eqqal. 
Mqui parem facio. 

Mquor, any level or smooth 
surface, a plain, flat; the plain 
surface of the sea, the sea. Fr. 
aquus. Pindar has woVrou tA«- 
xa. 

Mquus, just, equal; having 
just or equal proportions; like, 
similar, uniform, even, plain, 
even-tempered, &c. Fr. sixoig, 
just. Or rather from otlxoog for 
slxcog, as al was said as well 
as el. 

Aer, the air. 'Ayp. 

Mrarium, a place where the 
public money was kept. Fr. 
as, apis, money. 

Mro, onis, a basket or bag. 
Fr. dlpcov , raising, bearing, 
carrying. If Al. from as, arts . 
A money bag. 

Mrugo , rust ( aris ) of copper; 
verdigrise; poison; malice or 
spite, which poison and eat away 
like rust. Go, as in Salsugo. 

Mrumna , toil, trouble, mi¬ 
sery. For aromna fr. alpofiivri, 
raised. As anciently said of a 
stick on which pedlars raised or 
carried their fardels; and meta¬ 
phorically applied to toil and 
labor. Al. from algofiiwi or 
ueipofievrj, raised, hung up, sus¬ 
pended. From the notion of 
suspense and anxiety, Al. fr. 
algofievrj , as the Greeks say *i- 
getr$at x/v&uvov, to undertake dan¬ 
ger. Al. from as, aris . Toil 

arising from digging the copper 
mines. 
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Mrusco, I gel money by false 
tales of distress, &c. Fr. as, 
Oth. “ Not from the idea of 
the antiquity of copper money, 
but because am was used of 
money of the lowest kind. ,, V. 

Ms, aris, brass. Fr. 
splendor. Ms in Greek would 
be al$. Homer has *td*ira%at\- 
i$*, glittering brass. And Cal- 
limachus ttavysu ^«Xxov, trans^ 
parent brass. Mm might have 
been originally asis. Or as 
made aris on the model of Thus, 
Thuris; Mus,Mtiris. “Germ, 
ter, brass. Anglo-Sax. ar, or, 
Franc, er, Island, ar. We now 
say erz. Hence Goth, aiz, 
money. Germ, even , brazen. 
All perhaps from Lat. as, aris , 
asis ” W. 

Msculapius, son of Apollo. 
Jhnckiprds. 

Msc&lus, Esculus: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Mstas, the summer. Fr. astus. 

Mstimo , I value, estimate. 
Fr. as , money ; timo being con¬ 
sidered as a termination, some¬ 
what as timus in JEditimus, 
Maritimus. So from Germ. 
ar, brass, money, Wachter de¬ 
rives Getn\.toaren, ,i taxare, pe- 
cnniA eestimare.” Or as may be 
viewed here as meaning a coun¬ 
ter. Facciolati: “ Mra diceban- 
tur etiamnummi quibus calculo- 
nea in subducendis rationibus ute- 
bantur.” As then from Calculus 
is Calculo, to count, so from 
tfs may be astim o> to counts 

1 “ From as, money. ripA, I value/' 
Bays Vossiua. But this ia a hybrid com- 
poimd, and I in rifjLw ia long. 


Mstvarium, a creek or arm 
of the sea, in which the tide ebbs 
and flows ; a frith. For the sea 
(< astuat ) is violent there from the 
narrowness of the place. See 
Fretum. 

Mstuo , I am hot, boil, rage, 
8cc. Fr. astus. 

Mslus, heat, hot weather. Fr. 
aUrrhs, burnt. Or St least from 
adorai pp. of al6w, 1 burn. 

Mtas, an age; age, 8cc. For 
avitas fr. ovum. 

Mtemus , eternal, lasting for 
ages or all ages. For aviternus 
fr. avum> like Semper, Sempi- 
teraus. Or fr. avitas, whence 
atas. 

Mther , the ether, air, heavens. 
Aiiifp. 

Mthra, the pure ether, serene 
sky; the sky. A"i$pu. 

Mtia, oTum, causes. Aina. 

Mvum , length of time, an 
age, generation, &c. Fr. alnv, 
whence aum, and seVuin, as 
boVes. 

Affdbtlis , one easy to be spo¬ 
ken to, courteous. Fr. for , 
Juris. As Miror, Mirabilis. 

Affabri , skilfully, exquisitely. 
Fr.faber, ri. Ad modum fa- 
bri . Workman-like. Or ad 
is, very. 

Affania: See Appendix. 

Ajfalim , largely, abundantly. 
Fr. inexpressibly. Cal¬ 

limachus: dityaaas £$aro? n. 
^ Or for adfatim from fatim . 
't hat of which much may be 
spoken. 

Ajjfectatio , an ardent desire to 
obtain or accomplish anything ; 
over-eagerness and over-study 
to do anything. Fr. affeclo. 
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Affedio , influence on or emo¬ 
tion of the mind through lave, 
anger, desire, natural affection. 
Qu& nfficitur animus. Also, 
the materials or elements by 
which bodies are made, or 
mode by which they are made, 
natural state, constitution, dis¬ 
position, &c. Or ad expresses 
the objects to which things are 
fitted by nature. 

AffeetOy 1 endeavour to do 
anything with zeal, or with a too 
great or forced zeal. Some 
explaia it, habeo animum pro- 
num ad faciendum I am bent 
on doing anything. For verbs 
formed from supines often in¬ 
crease the force of the word, as 
Pnlso, Ito. Or rather, ad has 
here the sense of, very much, 
too much: and affecto corres¬ 
ponds .to our expression. To 
Over-do a thing. 

Affedus , influenced, moved, 
acted on by love, anger, &c. 
See Affectio and Afficio. Made 
or constituted by nature, natural¬ 
ly disposed or inclined to any¬ 
thing. See^MFeclio. Affected, 
afflicted, worn out by sickness, 
illtreatmeftf, &c. See Afficio. 
Almost finished, nearly done 
or concluded, but not. quite. 
{Selims : “ Non euwfecto anno 
aed affect*.” Ad seexui here to 
mean, nearly. So as a preao* 
aition it means near to. This 
phrase is applied also to persons 
nearly worn out by sickness. 
Suetonius : “Jam quidem affeo- 
turn , sed tamen.spirantem adhuc 
Augustum.” That is. On the 
point of-death, but sli)lt>reatbing. 

Afficio , 1 affect, influence, 


move. Quintilian : “ Primum 
est ut afficiamur, antequaui iffi- 
cere couemur.” Hence ajfficio 
is used of affecting or moving 
with pleasure pr pain: as Afficio 
aliquem Uetitia, dolore. Hence 
afficio is said of anything which 
makes a change in or exerts a 
power over another. So the body 
is said ajffici tnorbo, to be acted 
on by, or afflicted with disease ; 
and the face is said ajffici rnedica- 
mine, to be acted on by paint, ip 
be painted. Afficio seems to be 
primarily put for, impello ad 
faciendum , 1 excite or stimulate 
another to action. Some sup¬ 
pose facto ad here to mean, l 
act towards or upon, work upon, 
produce an effect on. But 
these words do not seem to ad¬ 
mit such a sense. 

Affinity adjoining. That is, 
dwelling {adfines) at or by the 
boundaries of another’s estate 
or dwelling. Also, one joined 
or allied to another by marriage; 
or in crime, an accomplice. 

Affirmo , I make firm prsure; 
I say firmly or positively. Fr. 
firmus . 

Affiicto , from affligo, affiic- 
turn. 

Affltgo: See Fligo. 

Affluens, abundant. From 
the notion of things flowing co¬ 
piously. Ad increases the force. 

Afrtcus , the south-west wiud. 
As blowing from Africa . 

Agaga, a pimp. Fr. iyaya 
or ijyaya pm. of dyso, used in 
the same sense. But the read¬ 
ing is dubious. 

Agape , love; a love feast. 'A- 
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Alaoer or Alacris, brisk, live¬ 
ly, alert, blithe, gay. Alacris 
k for adacris, (as uLysses from 
iAunr&t) fr. dBaxfUf, without 
tears. 5T Al. from a&L But 
the first A in ala is long. 

Alapa , a slap on the cheek, 
cuff on the ear. From Hebr. 
al aph , upon the face. For ofa- 
pha. 

Alatemus ,- 

Alauday a lark. A Gaulish 
word, as Pliny informs tts. The 
French to this day, says Vossius, 
say alouette. 

Alba, a pearl. As being (al* 
be) white. 

Aibarium, whitewash, plaster. 
Fr. albus . 

Albugo, a white speck on the 
eye. Fr. As Salsus, 

Salsogo. 

Album, a whited table in 
which the Prsetors entered their 
edicts, actions, &c. A register. 
Fr. albus. 

Alburnum , the white sap or 
inner bark of trees. Fr. albus. 

Alburnus, a small white fish, 
supposed to be a bleak or a 
Way. Fc. albas . As Tacitus, 
Tecitumus. 

Albus, white. Fr. a\pos, as 
am Bo. “ in Celtic 
W. 

AJcaicwm rostrum, the Alcaic 
metre, invented by the poet 
Alcaeus. Mxi tdiuir. 

Alee or A Ices, an elk. 'Akay. 

Alcedo, Halcedo , a halcyon, 
kingfisher. Vossius : Fr. xinv 
h «Xl, to lie in the sea; as a\- 
xuoov is said from xunv iv «xl, to 
brood in the sea.” 1 suspect 
there was a word akawfima, the 


same as aXxoevr; formed from 
dxl and xttybgv. Fr. aXx vifiwr, 
aXxurfiow, ocXxtjboov, is alcedo . 

Alcedonia, or urn, halcyon 
days, days of quiet and calm. 
For it was believed that there is 
always a calm during the incu¬ 
bation of the alcedo . 

Alcyon, Halcyon,a kingfisher. 
'AXxvtuv, dkxvwv. 

Alta: See Appendix. 

Alec and Halec, a kind of pic¬ 
kle, brine. Also, a herring or some 
small fish pickled. Fr. aXvxo?, 
salted; or a'Xt/xlf, pickle, brine. 

Alecto, one of the Furies. 
*Akr\xrm. 

Ales . u From ala . It differs 
from a bird, as a species from a 
genus. For some birds are 
Oscines, others are Allies; some 
give omens by tbeir mouth, 
others ( alis ) by their wings.” V. 
“ Ales is a general name for 
such animals as have wings or 
feathers; Voiucris is said of all 
that flies, whether it has feathers 
or not.” F. 

Alga, sea-weed. Fr. dXvcti, 
marine ; whence alca , alga . 
% AL for aUiga fr. alligo, as 
ittvodviog the feet of swimmers. 

Algeo, I am grievously cold, 
am chill. Fr. oXyia, I am in 
pain. 

Alibi, elseu here. For aliubi 
fr. alius end ubi. ^ AL from 
alis, (an old form of alius) 
whence alibus, alibu , alibi « 
f Al. from xXXoAi, jEol. dXXo<fu. 

AUca, a kind of corn resem¬ 
bling wheat. Pottage made of 
com. Fr. alo. So Ulrica, Te- 
trica, Manica. 

Aftcirius, one who grinds or 
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bakes alicrnn . Hence Aliearist 
Meretrices were harlots who took 
their stand before the shops of 
the aiicarii . Plautus calls them 
“ pistorum arnicas/ 9 

AUciibi, somewhere. For c/i- 
quubi, fr. a&quis and uM. 

Alicula, a kind of short cloak. 
Fr. aAA*£, aAAixo;, (which He* 
sychius explains a tunic with 
sleeves,); corrupted to 3 Aif, «Ai- 
xnj. Some write it alticula : 
but Martial has the first syllable 
short/ 

AKcumde , from some place. 
For aliquunde, fr. aiiquis and 
unde. Properly, from some 
whence. See Alicubi. 

AOeno , I make ( alienum ) 
different, estrange; 1 make ano¬ 
ther’s, transfer. 

Alienum as, debt. Money 
which belongs to another. 

Alienas, belonging to another, 
derived from another source, fo¬ 
reign; different from ; at va¬ 
riance with, &c. Fr. alius . As 
Terra, Terrenus. 

Atidqui, Alioquiu, in any 
other way, in other respects; in 
any other way but this, else. 
So from Ceterus is Ceteroqui, 
Ceteroquin. But what is qui ? 
Is it the ablative of Quis i That 
is, alio qui or quo, alio aliquo , 
modo. But whence then the N 
in quin f Or is qui abridged 
from gum, and does quin mean 
nay, moreover,” as in Virgil: 
“ Ausus quin etiam voces jac- 
tsre per umbram,” &c. TbS 


1 “ Genas vestis brevioris, ita dicta 
quod qnasdam lacinitu velat alas habe- 
btL Ena e cfclaroydnm genere.” ¥. 


we have in Livy : “ Exercitum 
redueit ad CEneum oppidum 
in potestatem redigendum, et 
alioqui opportune situm.” 

Aliptes , an anointer for the 
bath. 'AXalirnis. 

AKquandiu , for some while. 
From diu, a space of time, mo¬ 
dified by atiquam or aliguantum. 
So Aliquaminultu8 in Cicero is 
Aliquam-multus or Aliquantum- 
multus. 

Aliquando, sometimes. From 
aiiquis and quando. At some 
whiles. So Alicunde, Alicubi. 
% Or from alts , or alius, some. 
See Aiiquis and Aliquot 
Aliquantus, somewhat. Quan¬ 
ta* is for “tantus quant us” 
AH is some, as in Aliquot, Aii¬ 
quis, 8tc. 

Aiiquis , somebody, some one. 
For alius or alis quis . Outs is 
here any one, from the enclitic 
rjf» iEol. xi$. Aiiquis seems to 
mean at full “ hie aut alius quis” 

Aliquot , some, some certaio, 
a few. For aliqui-quot, aliqui 
tot quot sint, some as many as 
there may be. Or, if aliquot is 
from alis or alius and quot, then 
alis or alius is here used for 
“ some,” as in Aiiquis. 

Alis, neut. alid, abridged 
from alius, aliud. 

AlUer , in another way, in any 
other way. Fr. alis . 

Aliiibi: See Alibi. 

Alius, another; different. Fr. 
3kko$, as fCkAot, folium. In 
Celtic eile . 

Allecto, I allure. Fr. allicio, 
allectum . 

Allego , I send to any place.. 
For adtego. Also, 1 allege or 
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adduce by way of excuse or 
proof. Here lego is used like 
Mitto in composition for Pono. 
As we say To Submit a propo¬ 
sition to another. See Admitto. 

Allegoria, an allegory. 'A\- 
kfjyopia. 

Alleluia , halleluiah. Gr. «A- 
kijXouia. From the Hebrew. 

Alticio , I deceive, allure. Fr. 
lacio . 

Altido, 1 dash to the ground, 
severely injure. That is, l<zdo 
impingendo ad aliquid, I hurt 
by dashing against anything. 

Allifdna (pocula), cups 
made at Alii fa. a town of Sam- 
nium. 

Allium , garlic. Soft for ag- 
lium, from ayAi$, a clove of 
garlic. 

Allophylus , a stranger. 
Ao'$uAO£. 

Alludo , I allude to, make al¬ 
lusion to. That is, I refer to a 
thing in a playful manner. Thus: 
Some refer Adolescens to «8o- 
ksa^mv, fond of chit-chat. This 
is not a derivation, but an a l- 
lusion. 

Alluo , I lave, flow just by. 
Fr. luo, fr. kouoo, [ wash. 

All us, Hall us, - 

Alluvies, a landflood. For 
alluies fr. alluo. From the 
washing of places before dry by 
overflowing waters. See Dilu¬ 
vium. 

Almus, nourishing, cherish- 
ing, genial. For a/imus fr. alo . 
As Glubo, Glubima, Gluma. 
So Gr. TpotytfjLO$ from Tgofy. “ It 
is said of the Gods, particularly 
of such as are thought to give 
life or food to men, as of Venus 


and Ceres; and of others also, 
to whom it is less applicable, by 
way of an honorary or respectful 
title, in which way it is applied 
to priests.” F. 

Alnus, an alder-tree. “ From 
Hebr. alon .” Tt. “ Germ, els , 
elr , Anglo-Sax. air , clr , Engl. 
alder » W. 

Alo , I support, maintain, 
nourish. " Germ, alen, nutrire, 
educare. Lat. alere , Scandis 
antiquis ala. Convenit Hebr. 
alah.” W. Perhaps alo is from 
a verb aA», whence aA0ai and 
aA&a, viz. through aA#ijv and 
iA$ip. Perhaps this verb akoo 
is still extant in akea, heat; by 
which plants and other things 
are nourished. 

Aloe, an aloes-tree. 'Ak6q, 

Alogus, absurd. *Akoyo$. 

Aldsa , Alausa , perhaps the 
chadflsh. “ Gallis hodieque est 
alose. Et inde accepit Gallus 
Ausonius.” V. 

Alpha , the first Greek letter. 
*Ak$a. 

Alphdbelum, the alphabet. 
Fr. «A$a /SijTa.. 

Alphus, the leprosy. *Ak<po$. 

Alsius, and Alsus , cold. Fr. 
algeo, algsi, a/si, alsum . 

Allani venti, winds rising 
from land, as Pliny explains 
them. Blowing from land (in 
allum) to the sea. So Greek 
chrJyaiot. lsidorus explains them 
of winds blowing (ab alto) from 
die sea. Vitruvius however ex¬ 
pains the AUunus ventus of the 
South-west or South by West. 

Allure and Altar , an altar on 
which sacrifices were made to 
the Dii Superi as opposed to 
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Am on which sacrifices were 
made to the £>ii luferi. Fr. aU 
tus, as Lttcus, Lucar and Lu- 
care. These sacrifices being 
offered (altis locis) on high pla¬ 
ces; or, as Festus explains it, 
in aedificiis k terrfi exahatii . 
Whereas the sacrifices on the 
Arse were offered in low places, 
or, as Festus explains it, in ef~ 
fossfr terrft. f Al. from alia 
■ora. f Wacbter notices Germ. 
altar . 

Alter , one of two, one of 
more, another, different. “ £• 
vary body perceives/’ says Ihre, 
fi that the first part is fir. alius: 
hut what the meaning of the 
latter part is, is not equally ob¬ 
vious, unless it is viewed as 
equivalent to Eorum. So that 
Alter is Alius eorum, [the other 
of them,]; Uter is Quis eorum; 
.Neuter is Nullus eorum. The 
Greeks have the same termina¬ 
tion, with the addition of or: S- 
rso-of, vi-rip-og, Ixa- reg-tg. In 
Mosso-Gothic, evidently in the 
same sense, the synonymous 
words end in thar . That the 
Greek and also the Latin owe 
theirs to the Goths, is evident 
from this, that thera (of them,) 
remains among us only. Thus : 
Gods thera, is Their goods, Bona 
corum: Thera skip. Their ships, 
Eorum naves.” Some Latin Ety¬ 
mologists derive alter from two 
Greek words, dAAo; iregog. 
Others refer it to aXXmpfa, the 
JEolicfbrm of aWdrpieg, foreign, 
different: i. e. one as different 
from another. 

Altercor, I debate (cum al - 
Uro) with another, 1 dispute, 
Etym. 


jangle. It is for aUericor* Or 
for altemicor from altemus, 

Ahercum , henbane. An Ara¬ 
bian word, as Pliny informs us, 
Uh. S5, 17. 1 

Altemus, one after (alterum) 
another, reciprocal. 

Altilis , which may be or is 
being reared, fed or fattened. 
Fr. alo, alitum , altum . 

Altrinsecus , on one side or 
other; on either side; on both 
sides. For alterinsecu r. See 
Secus. 

Alius, high* For alitus fr. 
alo . Reared, brought up. u Qui 
in longitudinem excrevit/* says 
Nagel. When Euripides says, 
Katiog rpoQalonv, ig rig TeropSog, 
q u £ o'/*ij v, r/u£ofi>jv refers to height 
as well as to bulk. Herodotus: 
Al &ff HOLpOLMTirC CtVQL T* idgCtflOV 
xa) \okjtqv : Ran up and flou¬ 
rished. If The Armoric and 
Germ, is alt . Wachter refers ah 
and alius to the northern atm, 
to grow : “ ut pritn6 sit cretus 
in ahum, mox omnia excelsus.” 

Altus , deep. For the deeper 
the water, the greater is the dis¬ 
tance of the surface from the 
bottom ; that is, the higher 
is the water. 

Alucinor, Alluctnor , Halluct- 
nor , I blunder, mistake. u Fr. 
oAuoo, I wander. Or from & 
luce aberro. Or from direct¬ 
ing the mind (slg aAXo) towards 
something else than what we 
have in hand. [Or, in the same 


1 Hence the derivation of Scriboniua 
Largus is erroneous: “ Ex eo, quod, qui 
earn biberint, caput grave veniaque dis- 
tentum habent, et mente abalienaatur cum 
quldam rerborum aUercatume” 
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sense, from aliud, for aliucinor .] 
Or from striking (hallum) the 
great toe against anything, or 
blundering.” V. Cinor, as io 
Sermocinor, Latrocinor, Balbu- 
cinor. 

Alveare, a beehive. Fr. al¬ 
veus. 

Alveus, the channel or bed of 
a river; a ditch, trench; the 
bull or hulk of a ship, as being 
in the form of the alveus ; a 
ship, bark; beehive; gaming- 
board. Fr. alvus . The alveus 
of a river is its alvus. Alveus 
is properly “ pertinens ad al- 
vum” So Ferrum, Ferreus. 
% Al. for alueus, allueus, ab al- 
luendo ripas. 

Alum , and Halus, the herb 
comfrey. A Gaulish word. 
Pliny : “ Halus, quam Galli 
sic vocant. ...” 

Alumeti, alum, a kind of mi¬ 
neral salt. For halumen fr. 
akf, d\o$, salt. % “ From Arab. 
alum. 97 Tt. 

Alumnus, one who is reared 
up, as a fosterchild, pupil; &c. 
Also, one who rears. Fr. alo , 
whence alomenus , (like rvmrao, 
rwrrifievofy) alomnus. See Au- 
tumnus. 

Aluta , tawed or tanned lea¬ 
ther. A shoe. For aluminata , 
as dyed with alumen. Al. 
for abluta, (as Obmitto, Omit- 
to,) well soaked and cleansed. 

Alvus, the belly, abdomen. 
The excremeut. The womb. 
A beehive, as made in the form 
of the alvus. For aluus, (as 
Solvo, Volvo, for Soluo, Vo- 
luo,) abluus. “ Quia sordes eft 
abluuntur 99 V. We have in 


Virgil Proluvies alvi from pro- 
luo. “ From alo . As being 
the place where the nourish¬ 
ment of the body is first depo¬ 
sited.” Tt. As from Cado is 
Cadivus, from alo might be ali - 
vus, alvus. Some understand 
it as said primarily of the womb. 
% Al. from ak of, a furrow, 
channel; whence alvox, (as V 
is added in Sylva and Arvum,) 
whence alvos, (as vulpeS from 
oActfnjH,) then alvus. 

Am —, around, about. Ab¬ 
breviated fr. amb —. 

AmaUKeum , a library con¬ 
taining abundance of books or 
of learning. It is written in one 
place by Cicero in Greek letters, 
'AfiakQfiov. 

Amanda, I dismiss. That is, 
( mando ) I enjoin to go or 1 send 
(d) from me. 

Amanuensis , an amanuensis. 
A servant d manu . 

Amaracus, sweet-marjoram. 
'ApApaxog. 

Amarantus , the amaranth. 
'Ap&pct vrof. 

Amarus, bitter. Fr. akfifaf, 
salted; saline; 1 Dor. akpAstg, 
whence almaus, almaRus , (as 
wpQdcov, nymphaRum,) then 
amartis, somewhat as Stimulus 
for StiGmulus. Al. from 
mare, the salt sea. If u From 
the Chaldaic amrar , [trausp. 
o/uarr,] to be bitter.” V. 

Amb —, for ambi. 

Ambactus, a hired-servant. 
Fr. amb — and ago. One who 
is driven about at the will of his 


l “ *AA fwpbs, saline, salted; bitter. 1 ’ Do. 
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master. Dacier explains it “6 
6 *ipt<pogi)TOf, cir- 
cumactus et nunquam consis- 
tens, qui hac et iliac circumdu- 
citor mercedis gratift.” Caesar 
has: “ Plurimos circa se am- 
bactos clientesque habetwhere 
ambactus is believed to be a 
Gaulic word. “ In the old 
Belgic language ambacht signi¬ 
fies jurisdiction/’ V. " Am - 
bach is a Belgic. word, from 
ambachten , minis trare, which is 
derived from umb, amb , emb, 
around, about, and ackten , to 
follow/’ W. 

Ambages, urn, windings, turn¬ 
ings; round-about stories, shifts, 

I uirks. Fr. ambi and ago . 

>rivings round and round. 
Ambarvalis hostia, a victim 
which was led around the fields 
for the prosperity of which it 
was going to be sacrificed. Fr. 
amb— and arvum. Virgil: 
€€ Terque novas circftin felix eat 
hostia fruges.” 

Ambe, the same as Ambi. 
Ambegna hostia, a sacrifice 
led to the altar accompanied 
with a lamb on both sides of it. 
Fr. am6t and agnus • 

Ambens , for ambiens, encir¬ 
cling ; or ambedens, eating 
round. 

Ambi, around, about; on 
both sides; in two directions. 
For amphi (as afi<Pw, amBo,) fr. 

afi<pls. 

Ambiga, a little pyramidical 
vessel. Fr. 

Ambtgo, 1 doubt, am in 
doubt. Fr. amb and ago . 1 
drive myself, or go, in two di¬ 
rections or two different ways. 


Ambio , I go round or about; 
encircle; hunt after favor or 
votes; sue earnestly. Fr. ambi 
and eo. 

Ambitio, a going round; can¬ 
vassing for posts of honor; de¬ 
sire of honor or popularity, am¬ 
bition ; parade, show, &c. Fr. 
ambio , ambitum. 

Ambo, both. *Apfcc. 

Ambo, a pulpit. *Apflm is 
used in this sense. 

Ambrosia, the food of the 
Gods. 'Apfigoalot. 

Ambrosius, as sweet as am¬ 
brosia. 

Ambubaia, musical girls who 
prostituted themselves at Rome. 
As some say, from ambu, (See 
Ambi) about, and Baia. As 
born about Baiap, a maritime 
town of Campania. But it is 
probably a Syriac word. “ In 
Syriac abbub is a pipe; the 
Arabians insert N, anbub” 
V. 

Ambulo, I walk. For am- 
pulo fr. afwroA®, versor in loco. 
% Al. from ambi. That is, I 
go about. Ulo, as in Ustu- 
lo, Postulo, and perhaps in 
Ejulo. 

Amburo , I burn all about. 
That is, amb-uro, or am-buro . 
See Comburo. 

Amelias ; See Appendix. 

Amen, verily. *ApA j*. From 
the Hebrew. 

Amens , .mad. That is, one 
who is (d mente) far from his 
right mind. 

Amentum, a strap to which 
javelins were tied to throw them 
with greater violence. For apt- 
mentum fr. apio, apitum, I bind. 
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lie, as Morieo, Monitum, Moni- 
mentum. Al. for amen (as 
Momeo, Momentum) for am- 
men fr. aftfut, a chain. See Ex- 
amen. 

Ames, itis, a pole or staff to 
slay up nets. For amis fr. 
impLivs. Or fr. am —, and eo. 
From a net going round the 
poles. Compare Comes, Trames. 

Amethyst us, an amethyst. *A- 
fieSvrTOf. 

Amicio, I clothe, dress. For 
amjicio, fr. am — wndjacio. I 
throw round me. 

Amictm, clothing. Fr. ami¬ 
cio, amicitum , amictum. 

Amicus, a friend. That is, 
one who loves. Fr. amo, as 
Pudet, Pudicos. So fi\og fr. 
fikA. 

Amita, an aunt by the father’s 
ride. In Arabic am is uncle, 
ammat is aunt. The Saxon earn 
is uncle. Fairfax: “ Daughter, 
says she, fly, fly, behold thy 
dame Foreshows the treason of 
thy wretched eame .” “From 
the Arabic am, uncle, is Lat. 
amita, whence the Norman 
ante [for amJte ] and Engl. 
aunt. 9 * W. Al. from avus, 
for aoimita. As Avunculus from 
acta. 

Amitto, I send away from me, 
dismiss, let go; suffer to go, 
let slip, lose. 

Ammodytis, a serpent liv¬ 
ing among the sand. ’Afiftotiv- 

Ammoniacus sal, sal-ammo¬ 
niac. ’Afjquovutxiv* 

Amnestia, an amnesty. \dp,- 
npu*. 

Amnis, a river. From Cel¬ 


tic avon, A whence amis, am - 
ms, somewhat as soMnus for 
soPnus. 5T Al. from am and no. 
Qui circumfluit. Wachter calls 
this an “etymologia percommo- 
da.” He derives the Germ, am 
from amnis. ^ AL from am sim¬ 
ply. From its circuitous course. 
% Al. for ambnis fr. ambio or 
ambe. 

Amo, I love. Properly, I 
kiss or salute. Plautus : “ Sine 
fee amem* And so QiXlo* is 
properly to kiss. Thus amo is 
fr. ctfuouc, &[*#>, I bring together, 
I grasp; translated by Daoim 
“ colligo, constringo.” So dpj- 
<rafju*o$ in Od. 1, 247, is ex¬ 
plained by the Scholiast, atmXetr 
X*p<r) xa) <r way stymy. So dm^o- 
fuu, I salute, is from a, together 
(as iu aA<%o;,);«nd aviso, I draw. 

Al. from am —, (as in Amicio) 
around. I embrace, “ amplec- 
tor.” ^ Al. from *, much.; and 
fiAoo, fui, I desire. 

Anwcnus, pleasant, charming. 
Fr. amo . CEtuts being a termi¬ 
nation. Or thus: As from Alo 
is Alomenus, Alumnus : so from 
Amo may be Amomenus, Amo- 
enus, Amoenus. ^f Al. from 
ijsssss, whence dfuvlosv, ijubcov, 
better. But this does not ac¬ 
count for the diphthong. 2 

Amblior , I put (d) out of the 


1 Classical Journal, 8, 111. 

* Al. from the notion of retreats (pro- 
cul A mambus urbia) far from the walls 
of a city. But Ai* short. This opposes 
also another derivation t from the notion 
f f retreats (4 wwntims) from the offices 
of life or burdens of the city: “ Quod tm- 
munm ibi essent ab onenbus urbanis,” 
says Isaac Vossius. 
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way (cum qu&dam mole) with an 
effort or difficulty. Amolior 
me, 1 retire. 

Amdmum, a small shrub 
growing in Armenia, used in em¬ 
balming; hence used for an 
ointment. 'Apepor. 

Ampecto, 1 beat. From am¬ 
end peeto , I dress wool. So we 
say, I give a person a good dress¬ 
ing. But the reading of the 
word is dubious. 

Ampkilnum 9 an amphibious 
animal. Applfiisv. 

Amphtbilia, a discourse of 
dubious meaning, equivocation. 
*Ap4*fiokla. 

Amphisbanm, a serpent which 
had the power of moving either 
way. ’A fifur&****- 

Amphitapa, a garment frizzed 
or shagged on both sides, ’dp- 

pfTDMntf. 

AmphUheatrum, an amphi¬ 
theatre. ’AfAQitimrp or. 

Amphora, a vessel, flask, bot¬ 
tle. Fr. &fjLfop§if. Or, more 
immediately, from accus. Itpfo- 
pia, inform. 

Amplector, I clasp. Fr. am — 
and plecto . 1 fold myself about 

another. So Complector. 

Amplexor, fr. plecto, plexum. 
See above. 

Ampliftco, I enlarge. Am- 
plum or ampUusfacio. 

Amplio, 1 encrease. AmpUus 
facio. 

Amplio, I delay judgment, 
adjourn. Fr. ampUus. For 
die praetor pronounced the word 
Amplius, when the Judices de¬ 
clared that a trial must be heard 
further or more largely another 
day. 


Amplui , full, large. Fr. mi- 

*XfC0£, Ctfxxksoo^ 

Ampulla, a flask, flagon. As 
from Puera is Puerula, PueUa, 
so from amphora may be 
phorula , amphoUa, whence am- 
polla, ampulla . ^f Wachter: 
‘‘Germ. Bulle, a bowl. From 
boll, a ball or sphere, and hence 
anything spherical. Whence 
also is Latin ampulla* 9 But 
am, around, seems thus to be 
needlessly prefixed. % Others 
refer ampulla to or to 

Apfiwv, which both mean a boss. 
Others to amb and olla: for 
ambolla. Others to amb merely. 
Others to ap|Si£, ixo;, a cup 
with a narrow mouth. If a Ben¬ 
son,” says Wachter, “ notices 
the Anglo-Sax. ampellan, am- 
pollan, ampuUan.” 

Ampulla, bombast. Words 
swelling out as the ampulla did 
in the middle. 

Amputo, I lop off around or 
about. Am-puto. 

Amsegctes, those whose land 
lies by the high way. That is, 
those ( am —) about or around 
whose ( segetes ) cornfields the 
high way runs. 

Amtruo, Amptruo, 1 turn or 
wheel round in the dance. Fr. 
trua, a ladle for stirring things 
round in a pot. 

Amu/etum, a charm, spell. 
For amoUtum fr. amolior. That 
which sends away or dispels 
poison or enchantment. 

Amurca , lees of oil. For 
amurga fr. hpop/fi. 

Amussis: See Appendix. 

Amygdala, an almond. 9 A fury- 
SaXij. 
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Amylum, a kind of frumenty. 
*A/xuAov. 

Amystis, a mode of drinking 
without drawing the breath; a 
bumper. *Apuo ti$. 

Aft, whether? whether. From 
ttv, if. An is properly, Quaero 
an, I ask if. Sbakspefare 
frequently uses an in the sense 
of If. 

Ana, in equal parts. * Avd . 

Ana basins, a courier. 9 Avu^i;. 

Anabdthrum, a pulpit. 9 Avd* 
jiaipov* 

Anachdreta, a hermit. 9 Ava* 

. Anadema, atis, a garland, 
riband. *Avd$r}fici . 

Anaglypta , ort/m, plate em¬ 
bossed. * AvdyXmrca. 

Anagnosta, a person employ¬ 
ed to read to another, 'Ava- 

An&lecta, a slave who collects 
the fragments which are left at 
table. AvaXexTrjg. 

Analectrides, little pillows or 
Stuffings which girls set on their 
shoulders to correct their shape. 
'AvaXexTpideg. But the reading 
is doubtful. 

Anatogia, proportion, resem¬ 
blance. ’AvetXoyta. 

Anancaum: See Appendix. 

Anapastus, an anapaest. 9 A* 
vcnroturros. 

Anas, atis, a duck. Fr. 
rijcrra, AEol. votcrtra, transp. &v* 
&ov. ^ Some suppose the A 
added; and nalis to come fr. 
nato, to swim. Anacreon: *l8f 
v&S vrpva. xo\vpi 35. So vrj<r<rx 
is fr. vaoo, vrjrco, to swim. 

Anathema, atis, a votive of¬ 
fering. 'Avotkipa. 0 


Anathema , excommunication. 
’AvaicpM. 

Anatocismus, compound in-* 
terest. ’AvaroxKrpSf. 

Anatomia , anatomy. 9 Avol- 

TOfUXYj. 

Ancala, the bam of the leg 
behind the knee. % Ayx oAij. 

Anceps, ancipitis, having two 
heads, or a head on either side. 
Soft for amceps fr. am —, and 
caput, capitis . So Biceps. In 
its other senses it is referred to 
am, and capio, capitum . As 
seizing us and drawing us both 
ways, or as capable of being 
laid hold of on both sides. 
Hence the notion of doubtful, 
controverted, hazardous, &c. So 
Praeceps, Princeps, Particeps. 

Ancile, a small oval shield. 
For ancisile i. e. amcisile , fr. 
am —, and casum. Forcellini: 
u Extimam oram undequa- 
que HECISAM habet minutis 
incisuris” Ovid : “ Idque an¬ 
cile vopat quod ab omni pad- 
te recisum est.** Dacier 
thinks that the following figure 
will represent Plutarch’s de¬ 
scription of it:® (^) 

An cilia, a maid-servant. Di¬ 
minutive of ancula, from an* 
culo, i. e. amcolo . See Anclo. 


1 Plutarch: *A ytcbXta KaXown Sti rb 
oXVfur kOkXos yip ob* bmw, oM iarobl - 
sHcror, its vtXmi, tV *tpupip*lar, &AA.* 
itcrofi^y $x u yp*W**i* tXnumSovs, fo al 
Kepalau Ketfiiris fxowrcu tea) avyevurrpt- 
fmreu rff mmwArtfri rpbi 6ytcv~ 

A op rb <rxnpa xtHowrar, Some refer a»- 
cile to hykbs, allied to iytevkos, bent. 
As Cubo, Cubile. Others to am and 
XflXos, a lip. As haring a lip all round. 
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Ancisus, cot round the edges. 
For am-cisus . 

Ando , 1 wait on, serve. For 
anculo , i. e. amcolo . 

Ando , I draw out; drain. 
But it should in this sense be 
written antlo, from &rrk». 

Ancon, a promontory. Also, 
the elbow of a rule where the 
base aocLperpendicular meet so 
as to form a right angle, as in 
the letter L. *Ayxe £*.* 

Ancora , an anchor. *Ayxvpa. 

Anculi and Ancuke, Gods 
and Goddesses who ministered 
to the Dii majorum gentium. 
Anculi is for ancoli, amcoli; 
fr. am-colo. As attending about 
others. Gr 

Ancus, one whose arms are 
so curved that he cannot straight¬ 
en them. From a word iyxo$, 
alliedto ayxoov, the arm held in 
a bent position. Or from ayxo$, 
allied to &yxv\og, bent. 

Andabata , a fencer who 
fought hoodwinked on horse¬ 
back. For antabata fr. avTo- 
antf, one who attacks another 
in front. But, as the idea of 
fighting on horseback is more 
prominent, andabata is better 
supposed to be put for antana - 
bata, from dmoa/San);, one 
who mounts against another. 
Or D is inserted, as in Indigeo; 
and andabata is put for anabata 
from avafiocnfi, one who mounts 
a horse. 

Andrachne, the herb pur- 
slain. f Afipa% wj. 


1 Jacob if used in naions other tech¬ 
nical flenses, which are all referable to 
tbs Greek SrptJv. 


Andrbgynus , an hermaphro¬ 
dite. ’Avtyoyvvof. 

Andron , that part of the 
house in which the meu resided. 
’Avlpm. Festus . explains it 
“pars dom&s lonoitudine 
angustior, in qu& viri moran- 
tur ” This explanation leads 
us to the senses of . andron , 
where it means a passage or long 
gallery; and a long narrow 
space left between the walls 
of two bouses for the rain to 
pass. 

Andronium , “ Gr. avtipamw, a 
kind of plaster used for carbun¬ 
cles, iuvented by the physician 
Andron .” Tt. 

Ancthum , dill. "Aw\bov. 

Anfractus, Us, a winding. 
For am-fractus fr. am —, around. 
That which is interrupted, by 
breaks in its circuit. 

Angaria , a compelled pro¬ 
vision or charge for horses, car¬ 
riages, 8&c. for the public service. 
' Ayyapsta . 

Angario, I press horses, 
teams, &c. for the public service. 
‘Ayyagia^ao. 

Angilus, an angel. *Ayy*)*$, 
a messenger. 

Angerona : See Appendix. 

Angina, a quinsy. Fr. ango, 
I strangle. 

Angiportus, a narrow way or 
passage. For angustiportus . 
See portus. % Or angi is fr. an¬ 
go, I press close, contract, ay - 

X w * 

Ango, I press close, strangle; 
tighten, straighten; reduce to 
straights, press hard, oppress, 
afflict. *Ayx<o» W achter refers 
to Germ, angen, aud deduces 
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all from “ the primitive Celtic 
eng, arctus, constrictac.” 

Angor, affliction, anguish. Fr. 
**go. 

Anguilla, an ed. Fr. an- 
gtds . As being of the same 
form, f Or from 
whence enguela , as from AjXco is 
liaGUa. See Aoguis. Or from 
fyXi\o$ might have been en- 
guelula , cnguella. 

Anguimanus, an elephant. 
** As moving its proboscis, 
which is in fact its ( manus ) 
baud! every way like (< anguis ) a 
snake.” F. 

Anguis, , a snake. Fr. 
whence enguis, as from Ai-Xa> is 
liNGUa; thence anguis, as 
Anguilla from 'ByyOsuf, and 
as Annus from *Evv o$. f Al. 
from a word ayxig, crooked, 
curved ; allied to dyxfaof. 

Angulus, a corner. Fr. ay- 
icvXof, curved. If 44 Ancient 
British ongL This, as well as 
angulus, from engen, arcta- 
ie ?’ W. 

. Augustus, narrow. Fr. an- 
gor, as Robustus, Onustus. 
That is, pressed close. See Ango. 

Anhelo , 1 pant, puff. Soft 
for amhelo, i. e. amhalo, I pant 
all over. 

Anima, breath; life; the 
soul. Fr. animus, or fr. a*f/K 0 f, 
wind. See Animus. 

Ammadverto, I take notice 
of; 1 notice crimes in a judicial 
manner, I punish. Verio ani• 
mum ad. 

Animal, an animal. For ani¬ 
mate fr. animalis . 

Animalis, having breath. Fr. 
anima. 


. Ammttus , cordially. Ex am¬ 
mo. So Funditus. 

Animus, wind, breath; life; 
spirit, mind; bold spirit, courage; 
disposition of the mind gene¬ 
rally. Fr. wind. Compare 

to breathe or Mow, and 
4the breath and the soul. 
So Spiritus, the spirit, and 
Spiro. * 

Anisum, anise. *j4ittrov. 

Anndles, annals. Fr. annul. 
Histories of things done from 
one year to another. 

Anniversarius, yearly. Fr. 
annus and versus. Returning 
with the revolution of the year. 

Annona, the year’s increase, 
produce of the year, provisions ; 
the price of provisions; scarcity 
or abundance of provisions. Fr. 
annus. As Pomum, Pomona. 

Anriotinus, of a year; yearly. 
Fr. annus . So Serus, Seroti¬ 
nus. 

Annulus, Anulus, a ring for 
the finger; &c. Anulus appears 
to be a diminutive of anus, 
which is referred to an, around. 
An beiug the same as am, as in 
Anfractus, Ancile, Anhelo, &c. 
From an, around, or aneo, to 
go round, might have been anus, 
a round figure, a circle, a ring. 
See Anus, i. 

Annuo, I nod to, I beckon; 
I assent to by a nod. For ad- 
nuo. 

Annus, a year. For ennus fr. 
mo$, or hog, a year. % Al. 
from anus, a circle. (See An¬ 
nulus.) As revolving round an'd 
round. 

Anomdlia, an irregularity. 
’AvcofiaXtct. 
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Anquiro, 1 search about. For 
amrquaro . 

Ansa, the handle of a cup. 
For hansa from haruum supine 
of hando, whence prehendo. 
By which we lay hold of. 

Anser , a goose. For hanser, 
chanstr, from x a ™$> 8 en * 

of Doric of a goose. 
% Or from the north. “ An¬ 
cient ancl modern German, gatiz, 
gant, gans, Armoric ganz, 
[Engl, gander ,] Lat. anser for 
earner'* VV. 

Antes , arum, the posts or 
cheeks of a door; pillars at the 
sides of the gates, projecting a 
little without the wall. Fr. ante. 
Vitruvius: t€ In antis erit series, 
cikm habebit in fbonte antes 
parietum, qui celiam circumclu- 
dunt/ 9 &c. 

Antdrius funis, in Vitruvius, 
is explained by Ainsworth “ fu¬ 
nis qui ad antes pertinet.” Vos- 
aius: “ Scaliger thinks that an - 
tarii funes are from ante . But 
they are ropes which belong to 
tlie antes. Or they are from 
itnmgco, 1 raise anything against” 
Or simply from dvrl. 

Ante , before, opposite to. 
Fr. avra or avrl. 

Antea , formerly, aforetime. 
Ante ea negotia aut tempora. 
Or rather, for ante id factum ed 
tempestate. So Antehac, Post* 
hac. 

Antecello , 1 surpass. Fr. 
cello , I drive. I drive before 
another, 1 take the lead, like 
Anteeo. 

Antefero , I prefer. That is, 
1 bear in my mind one thing be¬ 
fore another. 

Etym. 


Antehdbeo , I prefer. That 
is, I hold one thing in estimation 
before another. 

Antehac , formerly, aforetime. 
See Antidea. 

Antelogium , a prologue. Fr. 
ante, and Aayo$, a speech. 

Antenna, Antemna: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Antcpagmenta, or Anttpag - 
menta , garnishing in carved work, 
set on door-posts. Fr. antte, 
and pago whence pango. Quod 
adpangitur antis . Or from ante. 
Gloss.: “ A ntipagmenta, wpo- 

•xYiypotTot” 

Antepono, I prefer. That is, 
1 set one thing in my mind be¬ 
fore another. 

Antequam, before that, be¬ 
fore. For ante quam horam. 
Properly, ante horam qua horft. 
Or it is a translation of the 
Greek ap)v rj. So Postquam, 
Priusquam. 

Anterides , buttresses, grops. 
’AvTYipl$e$. 

Anterior, fore, foremost. 
Comparative of anterus from 
ante . 

Antes, ium : See Appendix. 

Antestor , I call another to be 
a witness to an arrest, &c. by 
touching the ear. For antetes - 
tor, 1 make a witness before the 
trial comes on. Thus antestari 
is explained by Priscian irpoha- 
potprvgriirivou . 1 

Anthias, some fish. 'Avifctf. 

Anthrax , a carbuncle. m Ar- 


» Al. for am-Ustor. But the reason is 
not apparent. 


D 
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Anita, forelocks. Fr. ante . 
—, against. 

Antichtkones, the antipodes. 

Anticipo, I take or take in 
hand before another, get the 
start of, thwart. For ante-capio. 
So Occupo. 

Anticus , one who is right 
against us. Fr. ante. So Post, 
Posticus. 

Antidea, before this. For 
ante id factum e& tempestate. 1 
So Postidea. Al. for anleea , 
anteDea , antidea. 

Antideo , for ante id factum 
to tempore. Al. for An- 
teeo, like Antehac. D, as Reeo, 
Redeo. 

Antidotum, an antidote. *Av- 
t itorov. 

Antigirid , particularly, very 
much: i. e., so that one thing 
( geritur ) b done [ante) before 
anything else. 

Antipodes, the antipodes. * Av- 
rhroifg. 

Anfiquo , I annul, repeal. Fr. 
antiquus . I make old and ob¬ 
solete ; 1 set aside as being ob¬ 
solete. On the other hand, an - 
tiquo is sometimes used of re¬ 
jecting a new law and keeping 
to the old one. Antiqua probo, 
nihil novi statui volo. In anti¬ 
quum inorem reduco. 

Antiquus, old, ancient; old- 
fashioned; antique. Fr. ante. 
That which was in the ages be¬ 
fore us. It was formerly written 
anticus. As Amicus, Pudi- 
cus. 

Antistes , stitis, a president; 


chief priest; prelate. Fr. ante- 
sto. As standing before others. 
Or fr. sisto , stiti. 

Antlia, a pump. *Avr\[a. 

Antlo: See Anclo. 

Antrum , a cave. "Avrgov. 

Anulus : See Annulus. 

Anus, us, an old woman. Fr. 
hog, a year, as Annus from 
yog. That is, one in years or 
full of years. So Vetus from 
*Erog, Senex from *JEvo$. Al. 
from avoug , silly. 

Anus, i, to r prifia. A forma 
orbiculari. Vide Annulus. 

Anxius, harassed, disquieted. 
Fr. ango, anxi. 

Apage, avaunt. "Airayi. 

Apala or Hdpala ova, eggs 
boiled soft. 'Axaxd cod, 

Aparctias, the north wind.. 
'AxcLQxrlag. 

. Apcliotes, the east wiud. 9 Am |- 
)uomig. 

Aper, ri, a wild boar. From 
the North. “ Germ, eber, a 
wild boar. Lat. aper , Franc. 
ebir , eber . Old Germ, baer , 
Anglo-Sax. bar , bare. E, a, 
increase the force of baer , wild. 
So that eber , aper, is a very 
wild boar” W. If Some con¬ 
sider aper or aprus put for ca- 
prus, from Kchrpog, as, Ala was 
put for ydla, ufiao for \u{ia>. 

Apirio , I open. For adpa - 
no* From pario , I produce to 
the light. So Comperio, Ope- 
rio. 

Apex, qpicis, a little woollen 
tuft or tassel which the High- 
priest wore on the top of hie 
cap. As tied with thread: from 
apo or apio , I bind, tie. Hence 
apex was used of tbe top or tip 


1 Classical Journal, No. 30, p. 332. 
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of anything. So of the mark 
or accent on the top of letters, 
as Venit, Venit, Malus, Malus, 
&c. Hence it was used of let¬ 
ters themselves; and even of 
letters or epistles. 

Apexabo, dnis, a kind of sau¬ 
sage. Fr. apex. As being 
tufted. Varro: “Qu&d in hoc 
farcimine sum mo quiddam emi- 
net, ab eo, ut in capite apex 9 
apexabo dicta.” 

Aphractus, an open vessel 
without decks or batches. "A- 
ppaxTQ$. 

Aphrodisia, a festival of Ve¬ 
nus. ’AppoSIaia. 

AphrMUa, Venus. ’Appo- 
9irn. 

Apiana uvae, muscadel grapes. 
Fr. apts. Pfiny: “ Apianis 

apes dedere cognomen, precipu& 
carom avidse.” Apiana is altfo 
chamomile, and for the same 
reason. 

Apiastrum, balm, mint. Fr. 
apis . From bees being fond of 
it. Also, wild parsley, from 
opium. 

Aptca ovis, a kind of sheep 
which has no wool on the belly. 
From £tcixo$, having no wool. 

Aptna, trifles. See the ac¬ 
count given by Pliny of this 
word under Trie*. 

Apinarius, a trifler, buffoon. 
Fr. apina. 

Apia: See Apo. 

Apis, a bee. Fr. apo or 
apio . From the notion of bees 
banging together in clusters. 
Virgil: “Pedibns conn exje ad 
limina pendent/’ % Al. for opts, 
aphis fr. opif, a serpent. Ana¬ 
creon represents Cupid thus 


■peaking of a bee stinging him : 
"Opts p,' rruvj/e puxpis : A small 
serpent has struck me. 1 

Apiscor, I get, gain. Fr. apio, 

I tie, join. It seems to mean 
properly, I come up to a thing, 
JOIN MYSELF to it, touch it. 
Like Gr. aaro/xai, to touch, 
from amrot, to join. Plautus : 
€t Sine me hominem apisci /* To 
come up to, To overtake. 

Apium , parsley. Fr. apio, 
as binding or crowning the head 
of conquerors at the games. Or 
as tying or weaving festivs 
crowns. Horace: “ Est in liorto, 
Philli, nectemis apium co- 
ronis.” ^ 

Apluda, Appluda, chaff, 
husks; bran. Fr. ad-plaudo. 
As Claudo, Occludo. A 9 being 
separated from the com by 
dashing it with the hands. “ Ap- 
plaiido is properly, 1 dash one 
thing with another so as to pro¬ 
duce a sound.” F.* 

Aplustre , an ornament of a 
ship fixed up on the top of the 
stern. Fr. a^Xeurrov, the high¬ 
est pait of the stern. As 
Afifios, triUmphus. 

Apo or • Apio, I bind, tie. 
Fr. a*ro>, I join, connect, fut. 2. 
dpioo , or dvfoo, into. 

Apocryphus, apocryphal. M- 
wixpvpo$. 

Apodixis, a demonstration. 
9 An 


1 Isaac Vossius supposes apit put for 
abit, and quotes the gloss of Hesycbiua: 
*Afkt r Ixcif. Understanding *x*is to 
mean Serpents. Others understand it to 
mean, Yon have. 

* Wachtsritfsrs to Celt, blmwd, farina. 
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Apodyterium, the undressing 
room in baths. ’Airoitnypiov. 

Apolactlzo , I kick. 'Awo- 

kaxrlfa. 

Apolecti , part9 of the tunny- 
fish cut for salting; and the 
tunny-fish themselves. Also, 
the principal Senators. 'A%&~ 
Asxroi. 

Apollinaris: See Appendix. 

Apollo , Apollo. ’AirixXoov. 

Apologus, a story contrived 
to teach some moral truth. Miro- 
Asyoj. 

Apophbreta , presents given to 
guests at feasts to carry home 
with them. f Am<p<(prira. 

Apoplexia , ^oplexy. 'Am- 
xAijf/a. 

Aporiatio , doubt. Fr. dm - 
§ta. 

Apostdta, an apostate. Vdiro- 

<TT&T7]$. 

Apostolus , an apostle, \dxtf- 
otoAoj. 

Apotheca , a storehouse ; safe; 
winecellar. ’-dvoflqxjj. 

Apparati, sumptuously. Fr. 
adparo . With great prepara¬ 
tion. 

Apparitor , a beadle, serjeant, 
marshal. Qui pare* i. e. adest 
magistratui. See Pareo. 

Appello, as, 1 call to, call; I 
call upon, entreat, appeal to. 
Hence, I address or speak to, 
generally. As from Duco, is, 
we have Educo, as, so from 
pellOy is, we may have Appello, 
as. Accordingly Ainsworth 
explains appello , “ ad me pello” 
that is, 1 urge to come to me, 
and so call to. So Accieo, I 
call, is Cieo ad me. So xaXea>, 
1 call, is from xiXXso, 1 drive, 


urge, fut. 2. xaAeco or xaXoa. 
Damm : u KaXioo , venire jubeo, 
voco. A xeXco. Homer : Avrdf 
c% xaXel, hortatur ut ad se ve- 
nias.” Lennep : KaXtco dif¬ 

fers only in form from xs'XAv, I 
impel.” ^ Al. fiotn mX&oo, 
tsA«, I draw near, ^f €t From 
Hebrew PLL, i. e. pilel , to ad¬ 
dress.” Becman. 

Appendix , an addition. Fr. 
adpendeo. That which hangs 
at the side of something else. 

Appeto , I vehemently deshre. 
I aim at, assail, attack, strike at. 
Hence, I come near to or I 
come up to anything. Tacitus; 
u Appetente jam luce.” Light 
now coming up, It becoming 
now light. 

AppiaSy adhy Venus to whom 
a temple was built at the Appia 
Aqua. Hence prostitutes were 
called Appiades . 

Appiosus, - 

ApplicOy I apply, attach, bring 
near or in contact with ; apply 
to for help. Properly, (p/ico) 
I twine one thing (ad) about ano¬ 
ther. Or, 1 bring one thing to 
another and twine them so that 
they become attached. 

Applodo , for adplaudo . 

Apprimiy particularly. Fr. 
ad and primus . In the very 
first place. Ad increases the 
sense. 

Apricus, sunny, exposed to 
the sun. . From aperio , whence 
apericus , apricus , as Amicus, 
Pudicus, Anticus. Open and 
so exposed to the sun. 

Aprllis : See Appendix. 

Aproniay --- 

Aprugnus, belonging to a 
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boar. Fr. aper, apri. See 
Abiegnus. 

Apto, [ fit, adapt. That is, 
I make one thing (upturn) fitted 
to another. Or apto is fr. 
apio, opium, as Verto, Versum, 
Verso. 

, Aptus, bound or fastened 
close, attached closely, adhering 
tightly; well suited, fitted, ap¬ 
posite, proper, convenient. Fr. 
apio, apitum, aptum. if Al. 
from Awrog fr. jmr*i pp. of 
SwTa. 

Apud, at, close by, near. 
For apnt fr. apio, apitum, to 
join. As from Jungo is Juxta. 
H AL soft for adpud from ad 
pedeo. At the feet of another. 

Apprinus, having no or little 
kernei. ’Airvptvog. 

3 Aqua, water. Fr. ctlxuia, 
am, level; as iEquor from 
quits. Hence axvla, (as from 
oixelog is 6xftog, whence Socius,) 
aqua . if Al. from xyd, Doric 
of fyii, sound. From the mur¬ 
mur of flowing water, if Al. 
from the North. “Acha, (Germ.) 
a stream, and all flowing water. 
Horn, in Lex. Ant. Brit. : 
* Aches, rivus, flumen/ Gloss. 
Keron.: 4 Flumina,<zAa/ Streams 
were called by the Goths aA- 
wa" W. 1 ^ 

Aqudlteulus, the lower part 
of the belly; the stomach, ven¬ 
tricle. 44 Quia, ut aqualis a- 
qoam, sic ea pars urinam fun- 

* * 4 Aqua Is from the pure monosyllable 
in onr language, A, water. Then. A A, 
flowing water. Then AH A. Then from 
AHVA is AQUA ” Stiernhielm, as 
quoted by Wachter on Acha. f Al. 
ten A xoa, the pooriag, the stream. 


dat.” V. "As being the cis¬ 
tern and containers of the excre¬ 
ments.” Tt. 

Aqualis, a waterpot, ewer. 
Fr. aqua . As iEqua, iEqualis. 

Aqudriolus , qui se prebet 
ministrum meretrici. “ Proprii, 
qu6d aquam ferret meretrici, 
qu& Veneri operata indigeret ad 
sese eluendam. Hinc apud 
Plautum meretrix: Aggerundfi- 
que aqud sunt viri duo defessi. 
Savaro scribit aquarioios dictos, 
quia ad aquas versarentur mere- 
tricum gratis quae olim cellas 
suas in act & seu littore consti- 
tuebant. Cicero: In actft cum 
mulierculis jacebat ebrius.” V. 

Aqmfolius, having sharp 
pointed leaves. Fr. acuifolius. 
Acuus from acuo, as Noceo, 
Nocuus. 

Aquila , an eagle. Fr. aqui- 
/iis. From its tawny color. 
Homer has ctltrog aitoov , a tawny 
eagle, if Al. from Styop, the 
Cretan word for eagle; whence 
aquor , (as perhaps loQLTor from 
Kirog) and aquila , somewhat as 
Viola from *Iov. Dacier thus: 
“ Agor, R changed to L, agol, 
agul, aqul, aquila." 

Aquila, a silver eagle with* 
expanded wings placed on the 
top of a spear, and used as the 
standard of the Roman legions. 
Hence aquila is used for a le¬ 
gion. 

Aquilex, dquiltgis and dqui- 
licis, one skilled (legendo) in 
seeking out and collecting or 
(eliciendo) in bringing out (venaa 
aquarum) springs to form aque¬ 
ducts. 

Aquiticium is said, when 
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(aqua) water (elicitur) is drawn 
down from Heaven by prayers 
in a time of drought. 

Aquilo, the north-wind. Soft 
for aquiro (as XtlPiov, liLium) 
fr. axtpof, which is explained hy 
Hesychius 6 fiopfa, the north 
wind. % Wachter understands 
aquilo to mean properly the 
north, and derives it from aqui- 
lus: “ Quia nox atra ibi do- 
minatur.” AI. from aquila. 
The rapid blasts of this wind 
being compared to an eagle. 
This would be very well as a 
poetical allusion, but is hardly 
solid enough to allow of a word 
tp be founded on it. 

Aguilus, dark, dun, tawny. 
From aqua . That is, some¬ 
what of the color of water. 
Homer has pekav vtioop, black 
water. f AI. from aquila . 
From the tawny color of the 
eagle. 

Aquiminarium, a ewer, basin. 
As containing (aquam) water 
for washing (manus) the hands. 
Plautus : “ Date aquam mani - 
bus” 

Ara, an altar. Fr. ctlpoo, I 
raise. Or from culpa), I raise. 
% AI. from apa, , a prayer, impre¬ 
cation. % AI. cut down from 
acerra, which is explained by 
Festus, “ ara quae ante mor- 
tuum poni solebat, in qu& odores 
incendebantur.” 1 


1 Varro says that ara was anciently 
written asa ; and Macrobius suggests that 
AM was for ohm, as being that which was 
handled. Virgil: “ Tali bus orantem dic- 
tis 0T<uqM£ tenentxm.” Plautus: “ Tens 
aram hanc: Teneo : Dejura te mihi ar- 
gentum'daturum.” 


Arabarches : See Alabarches; 

Arachne , a kind of sundial. 
Fr. aqiyyri, a spider. Its lilies 
representing those of a spider’s 
web. 

Aranea, a spider. Soft for 
arachnea fr. hpiyy ij. Or from 
the adjective apd^yuog, apaynia, 
whence arachnea . 

Aratrum , a plough. Fr. aro , 
aratum. 

Arbiter , a referee, arbitrator. 
Soft for adbiter fr. bito , I go. 
One to whom parties go for his 
opinion, it is used also for a 
spy, a seer, a witness to a sight. 
That is, one who goes to a place 
to be on the look out, and see 
wbat is going on. Plautus: 
“ Mihi arbitri vicini sunt, mese 
quid tiat domi.” 

Arbitror , 1 judge a case, am 
of opinion. Ago partes aril- 
tri . 

Arbor , a tree. For aroor fr. 
arvum. Exodus: u The hail 
brake every treb of the 
field.” Ezekiel: “The tree 
of the field shall yield her 
fruit.” “ All the trees of the 
field shall know, &c.” Joel: 
“ AH the trees of the field 
are withered.” Arvum, as well 
as field in these passages, 
may mean tillable ground, 
covered by nature or planted by 
man with trees. 

Arbusium, a plantation, shrub¬ 
bery. Fr. arbos , whence arbo - 
setum, arbostum , arbustum. ' As 
Salix, Salicis, Salicetum, Salic- 
tum. 

Arbutus ,- 

Area , a chest, coffer, desk. 
Fr, arceo or £px<*, i keep in. 
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shut in. f Or fr. Apxog allied 
to tfuog, that which inclo¬ 
se*. *Apxim sod kpxeco were 
allied. Wschter notices 

the Welsh arch , Angio-Sax. 
earc f tree . And Goth. arka, 
“ loculi/ 9 

Area , a kind of square boun¬ 
dary to grounds, constructed in 
the form (area) of a chest. 

Arcdnus, secret, close. As 
kept (ared) in a chest. So Op- 
pidum, Oppidanus. 

Arceo , 1 keep off, ward off; 
I keep in, restrain. % Agx «W 

Arcera , a sedan, litter. Fr. 
area . As being closed in on 
all sides like a chest. Era, as 
in 'Eovfga, Patera. ^ Al. from 
arcus , from its being arched. 

Arcesso , I call for, invite, 
summon; summon to a court 
of justice. Fr. arcio for adcio (as 
Arbiter was said for Adbiter, 
Arfari for Affari) fr. do. From 
arcio was arcesso , as Capio, Ca- 
pesso. Compare Accio. 

Archatcus, . old-fashioned, 
plain. 9 Apx*ixig. 

Archangels , an archangel. 
'AfxdyysUi. 

Arckibuleum metrum , a me¬ 
tre said to have been not ap 
much invented as used by some 
poet named Archibulus . 

Archeota , Archiota , a keeper 
of records, 

Arckctypum, an original copy. 
’ApyiruTW. 

A rchiatrus , a chief physician. 

Archimagtrus , a chief cook. 

’Apyiftaytigo*. 

Archtmandrtta , the chief of 
a convent. ’ApxuLarSplrtf. 


Architects , a contriver of a 
building, architect; deviser, au¬ 
thor of anything. ' Apxirlxrw. 

Archtvum, a place where the 
public records were kept. For 
archlum fr. 

Archon , a chief-magistrate at 
Athens, *App£»v. 

Arcio: See Arcesso. 

Amro or Arcula avis, a bird 
which in the auspices forbad 
anything to be done. Fr. arceo , 
1 drive off, repel, forbid* 

Arcto, I draw close or tight. 
Arctum facio. 

Arctophylax , a constellation 
near the Greater Bear. *Apx~ 
ropyXaf. 

Arctos , the constellation of 
the Bear. *Agxrog. 

Arcturus, a star in the con¬ 
stellation of Bootes. \dpxTou- 
pof. 

Arctus, restrained, confined, 
tight, close. Fr. arceo , arcitum , 
arctum , to keep in, restrain. 

Arcwo, 1 bend in the form 
(arcus) of a bow, I curve. 

Arcus, a bow; an arch. From 
spxog , that which shut9 in, inclo¬ 
ses. The inclosure made by 
the teeth is called by Homer 
epxog SSovtcov. A for E, as in 
Annus from "Eivog* And aspi¬ 
rate dropt, as in Ulcus from 
"EXxog. ^ Al. ab arcendis bos- 
tibus. ^f Festus understands 
an arch to be the primary mean¬ 
ing: “Quia continet se. Ar- 
cere est continere. ,> 

Ardea, a heron, hem. For 
erdea fr. beoStog, egfoog. So An¬ 
nus from * Ewog. 

Ardtlio, a busybody, inter- 
meddler, tritler. Fr. ipSaXog, 
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vain, futile. Hesychius: *Aq- 
ZaXovg' fi xatovg . 1 2 * * * * * * 

Ardeo, I glow, burn, blaze; 
glow with heat or fervor ; 
with the fervor of passion, love, 
&c. Fr. aridus, ardus . Pro¬ 
perly, to be dried up, scorched 
with heat; and hence to glow, 
to burn with heat. 

Arduus, high, lofty, steep. 
Fr. apSrjv, high, aloft. As Muto, 
Mutuus. Al. from Goth. 
hard , difficult. 

Area: See Appendix. 

Area, the scald on the head, 
leaving (aream) a large flat 
place on it, without hair. Mar¬ 
tial : “ Nec ullus In long& pilus 
area notatur.” 

Arena , Harena , sand, grit. 
Fr. areo . As Habeo, Habena. 
Horace has Arenles arenas .* 

• Arena , the part of the amphi¬ 
theatre where the gladiators 
fought, which was covered with 
SAND. 

Areo: See A ppendix. 

Areopagus, a council of judges 
which met oil Mars-Hill at 
Athens. 'AguoTrayog. 

Arepennis, Arpennis , Arpen - 
turn , half an acre. Columella 
states it to be a Gaulish word. 
And the French to this day, ob¬ 
serves H. Stephens, say arpent . 


1 AI. from ardea. Like the ardea, 
flitting about and roving everywhere. 
Al. from ardeo. “ Quod ardore quodaxn 
omnia occipiat, nihil peragat.” Ainsw. 

2 It is an objection, but not an insupe¬ 

rable one, that the A in areo is long. And 

also that harena was a common mode of 

writing. Varro says that harena was the 

Etruscan fasena. A sen a might come 

fr. &rw fut. of flfw, I dry. Or from dfo lv», 

Idiy; whence flfatva, ozena, asena. 


Ares , Mars. 9 Am. 

Aretaiogus. u Fr. apery, vir¬ 
tue ; Xoyog, a discourse. Not 
as if such a person were a true 
philosopher, but that be dis¬ 
puted at table very grandly 
about virtue among persons 
stuffed with good eating. Or it 
is for arestalogus, from dpsard, 
pleasing or pleasant things, and 
)Jyo$, a discourse. One who 
says pleasant or agreeable things. 
The word was coined by the 
Romans.” V. It is explained 
by Forcellini, “ placita lo* 
quens ad sui ostentationem et 
aliorum oblectationem.’’ 

Areum judicium, the judg¬ 
ment of the court of Areopagus. 
See Areopagus. 9 Aptlog means, 
appertaining to Mars. 

Argei, places at Rome where 
were the remains of certain illus¬ 
trious Argives. From * Apyuot , 
Argives.* 

Argennum, white, or very 
white silver. Fr. apyewov, 
white. 

Argentina , a banking-house. 
Fr. argentum . 

A rgentum, silver. Fr. argens, 
entis , from argeo formed from 
apyog, white, whence ipyvpog , 
silver. Or from dpyyug, dpyyg, 
gen. apyyvrog, white. 

Argestes, the North-west 
wind. ’Agyieryg. 

Argilla , white clay. *Apyi\- 

Ao$. 


* Argei was also put for wicker sta¬ 
tues of thirty men of ancient times 
thrown annually into the Tiber by the 
Vestals. Whether with any allusion to 
the same Argives, seems altogether un¬ 
known. 
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Argumentum, an argument, 
reason, proof; matter taken in 
band to prove; a subject for 
treating of and proving, theme, 
argument; the device or subject 
of a picture. Fr. arguo , I prove. 

Arguo , I make clear or evi¬ 
dent, prove; prove another to 
be guilty, convict; impeach. 
Fr. apylf, white, clear. Al. 
from ctyoptuto, I discourse, con¬ 
tracted tp ocqyevco. 

dr gut us, quick, ready, inge¬ 
nious, smart, witty; too ready 
in talking, chattering, noisy, 
loud, clamorous, piping, shrill. 
Fr. arguo , argutum . Properly, 
one who is ready at proving 
anything. The sense of shrill 
may be from that of clear, as 
Arguo is to make clear. 

Argyraspides , a company of 
soldiers with silver shields. 9 Ap- 
yvgatrmSef' 

Aridus , dry. Fr. areo . As 
Liveo, Lividus. 

Aries , a ram ; a battering- 
ram, having a head and horns 
like those of a ram. Fr. 
or ffipdf, or efipcoog, or a 

ram. Ares appears to have 
been the ancient word. Al. 
from *Apeo$, Mars, or 

from Apuof, warlike. As being 
an animal disposed to fight. 

Arieto , 1 push or butt as a 
ram. Fr. aries , ietis. 

Arilator , Arrilator , a broker 
who in buying, instead of paying 
on the spot, puts it off by giving 
(arram) a pledge. 

Ario/us: See Hariolus. 

Arista: See Appendix. 

Aristolochia, the herb heart** 
WOrt. */f/U9T0Aap£8lflE. 

Etym . 


S* 

Arithmetical, arithmetic. * Apit - 

fllJTtxi 

Arma, orum , arms, armour, 
instruments or implements of 
war^ implements of agriculture, 
&c. The proper meaning seems 
to be that of instruments ; and 
arma seems to come from Appai 
pp. of Apca, 1 fit oat, instruo, 
whence Aqu&u are implements 
or instruments, Al. from ar¬ 
rows, as properly said of such 
armour as protected the arms. 1 
If Al. for arcima fr. arceo. In¬ 
struments for repelling. So 
Glubo, Glubima, Giuma. 

Armdmaxa , a Persian chariot 
or litter. 'AppAfiat;*. 

. Armamenta , orum, imple¬ 
ments of agriculture, shipping, 
&c. Fr. anno, are> from arma . 
VVe have Oblectamentum froiri 
Oblecto. 

Armamentarium, an arsenal, 
place where the implements of 
war are deposited. Fr. arma- 
menta . See Arma. 

Armarium, a place where 
any (arma) articles of dress, 8lc., 
are deposited. 

Armentum , cattle, herd of 
cattle. For aramentum fr* aro . 
As useful for ploughing. 

Armilausa, — —. 

Armilla , a bracelet or ring 
worn (laevo armo ) on the left 
arm by soldiers who had dis- 


1 Wachter too remotely: " Cum bra- 
chia sint arma hominia priina etnaturalia, 
quibus a natun\ ad propellendas injuritts 
pra cctcris animantibus instruct us est, 
nomen auum omnibus inatramentia, quibus 
injuria pro^ellitur, communicare potue- 
Tttnt.” 


E 
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tinguished themselves in battle ; 
and by women. 

Armillum , a vessel for wine 
carried (super armos) on the 
shoulders at sacrifices. 

Armo, I equip, fit out, espe¬ 
cially (armts)with armour. Or 
armo may be from a word «p- 
fiico, apfLob , formed from apoo, 
See Arma. 

Armoracia: See Appendix. 

Armus , an arm or shoulder. 
“ Fr. apfiog, compages. For it 
signifies properly the knitting of 
the shoulder with the arm.” F. 
“ Tota compago ab humeris us 
que ad pugnum. Brachium quid 
est nisi tabs compago ? ” W. 
If 'Apfio i, the upper part of the 
shoulders, is quoted by Donne- 
gan. ^f Al. from the North. 
“ Goth, arm , Anglo-Sax. earm, 
eorm.” W. 

Aro, I plough. 'Agon, apu>. 

Aroma , atis, a sweet spice or 
herb. *Apccfj.a. 

Arquatus , arched. For ar- 
cuatus. 

Arquatus morbus , the jaun¬ 
dice. “Because the color of 
the eyes is like (arcus) a rain¬ 
bow, or from the rainbow¬ 
like arch which is under the 
eyelid in this disease.” Tt. 

Arquus, the same as arcus. 

Arra: See Arrha. 

Arrha, Arra, abbreviated 
from arrhabo. 

Arrhabo , a token or pledge ; 
ah earnest or earuestpenny 
given in token of payment. *Af>- 
pafiiv. 

Arrigo, I lift or raise up; 
raise another’s spirits, encou¬ 
rage. For adrego. I raise 


right up or upright. See Rego 
and Rectus. 

Arrilator: See Arilator. 

Arrogantia, pride, presump¬ 
tion. Fr. arrogans, antis. 

Arrogo , I claim to myself; 
claim more than 1 have a right 
to, arrogate. 1 arrogate unrea¬ 
sonably. Valde rogo quod 
juris niei est, I ask my right, I 
ask to be given to me. So we 
use to Ask of claiming. Todd: 
“To Ask: to demand, to 
claim. As, To ask a price 
for goods. Dryden: He saw 
his friends, who, whelm’d be¬ 
neath the waves. Their funeral 
honors claim’d and ask’d 
their quiet graves.” 

Arrogo , I confer or bestow 
on another. Horace: “ For- 
tuna . . . Laudein et optatum 
peractis Imperiis decus arroga - 
vit.” That is, decreed, assign^ 
ed by vote or decree. See Ro¬ 
go- 

Arrogo, 1 adopt, take another 
as my son by adoption. Fr. 
rogo. For it was necessaiy 
(rogare) to ask the people or to 
propose a bill to the people to 
be able to do so. 

Arrugia, a gold-mine. Ap¬ 
parently corrupted from ot/ro- 
rugia, from avpov or aurum , and 
6 S vyr), a digging. 

Ars, art is, contrivance, me¬ 
thod, skill, science, industry, oc¬ 
cupation. Fr. cipTou pp. of apeo, 
I fit one thing to another. Or. 
fr. aprea), whence agriofiat, I 
put in order, prepare. Faccio- 
lati: “ From &qa>, whence a 
word aps, otgrog, ars, artis, nec- 
tendi et apte copulandi ratio.” 
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Arsenicum , arsenic. Ap<re- 
vixoV. 

Artdba, an Egyptian measure. 
’Aprafa. 

Artemisia: See Appendix. 

Artemon , the mizzen-sail; 
pulley of a crane. 'Aprlfumv. 

Arteria, the gullet, windpipe; 
an artery. * Apriigla . 

Arthritis , the gout. ’Ap$g Ttij. 

• Articulatim, piece-meal. Fr. 
articulus . Joint by joint, limb 
by limb. 

Articulo, I utter distinctly. 
That is, divido in articulos. 1 
bring out my words syllable by 
syllable. 

Articulus , a small (artus) 
joint, limb, or knot; a small 
limb or clause of speech; a 
small portion of time, instant, 
moment; the fit moment, the 
nick of time; the hinge on 
which a cause hangs, the impor¬ 
tant point; a case or point in a 
law, a law being made up of 
several cases or points. Julian : 
<c Non possunt omnes articuli 
singulatira legibus comprehen- 
diA law cannot state singly 
every possible case which may 
belong to it. 

Artifex , artificis , an artificer, 
artist. Qui facit aliquid arte 
seu per artem . 

Artio, 1 drive in so as to fit 
tight. For arctio fr. arctus . 

^r/ocSpus,abreadcutter. 9 Ap» 
TOxfaog. 

Artocreas, a meatpie. 'Ag- 
rixpeag, 

Artolaganus, a cheesecake, 
pancake. 'AgToAoyavo?. 

Artopta, a vessel in which 
bread is baked. 


Artotyrita, heretics who of¬ 
fered on the altar (txgrov) bread 
aud (t vpbv) cheese. 

Artuatus, torn to pieces. Fr. 
artus . Torn limb by limb. 

Artus : for arctus . 

Artus, us 9 a joint; limb; 
knot. Fr. apra* pp. of apco, I 
knit, join. As from a. 1. p. 
<Jp0i)V is apSpov , a joint. Al. 
from arto, i. e. arcto , coarcto, 
arctl compingo. 

Arvdles Fratres, a college or 
priesthood who made public 
sacrifices for the prosperity (ar- 
vorum) of the fields. 

Arvina, fat, grease, suet. 
Fr. arris, (as Ovis, Ovina,) soft 
for arvix . Or for arvigina from 
arvix, arvigis . Properly, the 
fat of rams. Hesychius states 
that the Sicilians said apftivu for 
flesh. 

Arvix, a ram. Fr. apig. V 
added as in Sylva, Arvum. 

Aruncus, a goat’s beard. For 
artimgus fr. &pvyyo$, Doric for 
ypuyyog. So Spelunca from 
Xx^Xuyyct. 

Arundo: See Appendix. 

Aruspex, Haruspex, ids, a 
soothsayer. Fr. arvix or arvis , 
a ram, was arviga , a victim at 
a sacrifice, that victim being 
properly a ram. From arviga, 
aruiga, aruga , and specio , was 
arugispex, aruspex, one who 
augured from victims as they 
were slain. % Al. from ara and 
specio. From observing the 
entrails on the altar. But A 
should thus rather be long. 

Arvum , a field ploughed but 
not yet sown; ground which 
may be ploughed; a field gene- 
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rally. As from Cado is Cadivum, 
•o from aro is arivum , whence 
arvum. Wacbter states the 
Celt, erw to be the same as 
arvum , and refers both to Celt. 
ar , terra, arvum. He notices 
also the northern orca, urva, to 
plough. 

Arx, arris , a lofty place, 
height, steep; citadel. Fr. 
cUpct, (iransp. apxa) the summit 
of a mountain, and also a citadel. 

Or fr. egxof, an inclosed 
place, % Or fr. arceo, or agxico. 
A place for repelling euemies. 
U Or fr. agr t ya>, af,r£a>, (arfa),) 
to repel or to defend. 

As, assis: See Appendix. 

Asarotum , floor variegated 
with pebbles or tiles of different 
Colors. 'Aragarrov. 

Ascaules, a bagpiper. *<4<rx- 

av\r}$. 

Ascendo, I mount. For ad- 
scando. 

Ascia , a chip-axe. For as- 
cina , acsina , Af/va. Or for 
acsia, axia , from a£oo fut. of 
ayoo, I break. Or from the 
North. Anglo-Sax. ax, eax, 
acse, acse, acas, acase .* Acse, 
transp. asce , would give ascia . 
Or ascia, transp. acsia , would 
flow from acse . 

Ascopera, a leathern bag. *A<r- 

Asellus, a young ass. For 
asinellus fr. asinus. Also, some 
fish. From its being, says 
Varro, of the color of the ass. 
See above. 

Asilus ,- 


Asinus, an ass. From 
harmless. Al. from the north* 
“ Welsh and Armoric asen, 
Goth, asil , Germ, esel, Anglo- 
Sax. assa.” W. a 

Asinus, a mill-stone. Like 
Gr. ovog, which embraces both 
of the senses of asinus . 

Asia : See Appendix. 

A solus, prodigal. *A<twtqs. 

Asparagus, asparagus. *Aa- 
•Kapayo$. 

Asper, rough, rugged, harsh. 
For asper us fr. avxopQs, unfit for 
sowing, as properly applied to 
rugged or craggy places. 

Aspernor, 1 shun, avoid, des¬ 
pise. For adspetnor fr. sperno . 
Ad amplifies. 

Aspiro, I breathe or blow 
upon. I favor, am propitious 
to, from the notion of gales 
blowing on the sails of a ship. 
I aspire to, desire to approach 
or come up to, from the notion 
of panting after anything. 1 ap¬ 
proach or come up to, properly 
to that which I have panted after. 
For adspiro. Celsus : “Ut ne ad 
eum frigus aspiret” 

Aspis, an asp. ’A<rx($. 

AspratHes pisces, scale-fish. 
Fr. aspero , aspro, avi . The 
scales being rough. So Volo, 
Volatiles. 

Assicla , a lackey, menial. For 
adsecula , adsequula, fr. adse- 
quor . 

Assefolium, -- 

Assentior, I agree to, assent. 
That i9, ( sentio ) 1 think (ad) 


9 From Hebr. atkon , as Greek 2ibs 
for ©«$*.” Ainsw. 


Wacbter in Axt. 
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according to the standard of 
another. 

Assentor, I agree to, like as - 
sentio . Also, i agree with 
another for the sake of fawning 
and flattery, 1 flatter. 

Asser, a small beam; pole, 
lever. Fr. assero, 1 join, apply to, 
lay close with. “ Quod assert - 
tur i. e. adjungitur parieti trabi- 
busque,” says Ainsworth. That 
is, from assero , as from Aggero 
is Agger. In Greek (rrpctirripeg 
(from <tt£oc 0 , irTpcoTai , to strew,) 
are joists which rest on the 
larger bearo9 in floors and ceil¬ 
ings : and laths which support 
the tiles of roofs. And Vos- 
sius explains asseres “ crassi- 
or angustaque materies, quae 
trabibus insterni solet.” Gloss. 
Pbilox.: “ Asseres , xovro), 8$- 
xo), o-Tpoorripss” Gloss. CyrilL : 
u SrpcoTvigtf, asseres .” 

Assero manu, I take another 
by the hand, and ( adsero mihi , 
join to myself, or) draw near 
me, and place my hand on his 
head, and so declare him free. 
Hence assero in libertatem, I 
make a slave free. And assero 
simply. 

Assero , I claim. Properly, I 
join to or connect with myself, l 
take to myself. Also, 1 main* 
tain, defend, vindicate. I main¬ 
tain an argument, affirm, assert, 

Assero, I assign, attribute. 
Seneca: “ Haec non nego sen- 
tire sapientem: nec enim Ia~ 
pidis illi duritiam asserimus 
Nor do we connect or couple 
with a wise man the idea of un¬ 
feelingness. Forcelliui explains 
it by i€ adjungo.” 


Assevero , I assert positively. 
That is, I affirm (severi) rigidly. 
Ad amplifies. 

Assiduus, diligent, incessant, 
perpetual. Fr. adsedeo , as M uto, 
Mutuus. From the notion of sit¬ 
ting closely at any occupation. 
But assiduus w-as used anciently 
for a wealthy man or one of the 
higher class, and is derived by 
some from asses duo i. e. do. 
Charisius; ** Chm a Servio po- 
pulus in quinque classes esset 
divisus ut tributum, prout quis- 
que possideret, inferret; ditio- 
res, qui asses dabant, assidui dicti 
sunt.” Becinan derives it in 
this sense also from adsedeo. 
As properly said of one who 
has nothing to do but to sit idly 
at home, opposed to the poor 
who toil and work. Gellius 
uses assiduus of a writer of the 
higher class : “ Classicus asst- 
duusque aliquis scriptor.” 

Assigno, I assign, appoint, 
allot, distribute, bestow. Fr. 
signutn . Properly said of fields 
marked out by certain bounda¬ 
ries and distributed to indivi¬ 
duals. 

Assigno , I impute, attribute, 
ascribe, lay the blame on. Fr. 
signum. I mark or set down a 
thing (ad) to the account of 
another. 

Asms, a board, plank. Soft 
for axis. Assis and axis are 
frequently confounded. 

Assisto , I assist, help. That 
is, ( sisto ) 1 stop or stand (ad) by 
tbe side of another. 

Asso , I roast, broil. Assum 
facio. As Arcto is Arctum facio. 
See Assus. 
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Assuefacio, I accustom. As - 
suetumfacio , assuetifacio. 

Assula, a thin (ass/s or as- 
ser,) board; a lath, shingle ; a 
splinter, shiver. 

Assulatim , in pieces, to atoms. 
Fr. assula . In shivers or splin¬ 
ters. 

Assus, dry; roasted, broiled. 
For arArs 1 from ardeo , arswm. 
As Pansum becomes Passum. 
That is, scorched, burnt up. 
Assa nutrix, is a dry-nurse. 
Assi lap ides, a dry wall, wall 
without cement. And hence 
perhaps assa vox is said of (he 
voice in siuging unaccompanied 
with any musical instrument; 
and assa tibia of a flute unac¬ 
companied by the human voice. 
Some understand these last 
senses to flow from the notion 
of things broiled, which have 
only their own juices unmixed 
with any other. 

Ast, but. “ For af,” says 
Vossius, but Tooke justly ar¬ 
gues : “ It is contrary to the 
customary progress of corruption 
in words to derive ast from at. 
1 am not at all afraid of being 
ridiculed for the following de¬ 
rivation by any one who will 
give himself the trouble to trace 
the words (corresponding with 
BUT) of any language to 
their source : — Adsit, Adst , 
Ast , At ” That is, let it be, 
grant it, nevertheless, and yet. 

Aster , a star. ’A<nyp. Hence 
various birds, fishes, earths, 
gems, &c. are called by this 


1 Al. from Jto, Mw, tf&rv. Or from 
turira t pp. of &{>. 


name or by derivatives from it, 
(as Asteria , Asterias, &c.) as 
being of a bright color or as 
being marked like stars. 

Asteriscus, an asterisk or mark 
in form like a little star, 'A<r ts- 
gi<rxo£. 

Astipulator . Adam: “Stipu¬ 
lator was the person who re¬ 
quired the promise or obligation 
in a bargain or stipulation. 
Sometimes, for the sake of 
greater security, there was a se¬ 
cond person who required the 
promise or obligation to be re¬ 
peated to him, called astipulator . 
Hence Astipulari irato consul!, 
in Livy: To humor or assist.” 
Forcellini understands stipulator 
here to be the person who made 
the promise; astipulator to be 
one who stood by him and 
made a similar promise. 

Astrdba , a saddle-bow. \d<r- 
rga/Sij. 

Astraa, the Goddess of jus¬ 
tice. 9 A<ttc*Iol. 

Astragalus , a wave or wreath 
about a pillar. ’A<TTpaya\o$. 

Astrologus, an astrologer. 
'A<rrpo\6yo$. 

Astronbmus, an astronomer. 
’Aargovopos. 

Astrum , a star, constellation. 
"Aittqqv. 

Astu, the city of Athens. 
*Ar to. 

Astula: See Appendix. 

Astur, a kind of hawk. Fr. 
aoTfg/a^. See Aster. 

Asturco, a genet, a small¬ 
sized well-proportioned Spanish 
horse. From Astur , as coming 
from Asturia, a province of 
Spain. 
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Astus , craft, cunning. Fr. 
as tv, a city. Men living in a 
city being usually more acute 
and subtile than men living in 
the country. Wachter: “Ur- 
banitas ab Urbe, Civilitas a Civi- 
tate, et Astutia (quae Civil itatis 
nomen fuit, antequam ob cal- 
1.1 da civium ingenia in* malam 
partem sumeretur) ab acrrv .” 

Astutus, crafty. Fr. astus . 

Asyla, - 

Asylum, an asylum, sanctu¬ 
ary. *Airv Aov. 

Asymbolus , scot-free. *A<rvp- 
jSoXoj. 

At, but. Shortened from 
ctr&o, or from ast. 

Atabulus , a very cold wind 
peculiar to Apulia. From a 
word arifioXog, throwing out 
harm. 

Atat or At at, an inteijection 
of surprise, &c. From \olttoltol[. 

Al. from at. The speaker is 
to be supposed to have been 
thinking of something else, to 
be interrupted, and to cry out 
abruptly—‘But, but—/ 

Atavus, a fourth grandfather. 
Soft for adavus fr. avus. Ad 
increases the number. So Ad- 
nepos and Atnepos. 1 

Atellana , a kind of play or 
interlude full of mirth and hu¬ 
mor. From Atella , a town of 
the'Osci, where it was at first 
performed. 

Ater, coal-black, sable, 
brown. For ather, fr. altog, 
iEol. alilip, aithp, blackened by 
fire. So Atrium from AlOgiov. 


1 Wachter deduces it from at (a avi. 
At** being from Gr. terra, father. 


Athenaum, a place for phi¬ 
losophical study or for declama¬ 
tion. ’ASyjvcuov, 

Atheus , atheist. *Adeo$. 

Athtela , a wrestler. 'Afarprig. 

Athlon, a prize for the suc¬ 
cessful combatant, fr. diXov. 
Athla are the labors, exertions, 
pursuits of life, fr. a$Xa, con¬ 
tests. 

Attentions the lowermost 
joint of the neck. From Atlas , 
Atlantis. As sustaining the 
rest of the joints of the neck, 
and as principally sustaining 
burdens placed on the back, as 
Atlas did the world. 

Atomus , an atom, mite. *A- 
rofiog. 

Atque, and. Soft for adque . 
As Atavus for Adavus. lhat 
is, ( que ) and ( ad) in addition to 
or besides this. Et ad hoc. 
Adque is written in ancient in¬ 
scriptions for atque. Others 
consider atque to mean u but 
and.” As in the Translation of 
the Bible we find “ but and 
if that idle servant,” &c. 

Atqui, Atquin , but, but yet, 
however. From at. Compare 
Alioqui, Alioquin. 

Atramentum, ink. Fr. ater, 
atra, whence a verb atro , avi. 

Atricdpilla , a bird (< atris ca - 
pillis) with black feathers on its 
head, a blackcap, titling. 

A triplex, Atriplexum : See 
Appendix. 

Atrium, a courtyard, a large 
oblong square surrounded with 
arched galleries. For athrium 
fr. aftpiov, aQpiov, as being in 
the open air, sub dio. Some¬ 
what as the Greeks said *7- 
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flow<r«. Al. from ater, atra , 
as black with smoke. The 
family statues were placed here. 
Juvenal speaks of them as “fu- 
mosos cum dictatore magis- 
tros.” 

Atrophus, wasting with atro¬ 
phy. * At go p o$. 

Atrbpos , one of the Fates. 
*ATpO‘XO$. 

Atrotus, invulnerable. "Arp »- 

T 0 $. 

Atrox, ocis, raw, crude; 
hence, like Gr. cop.o$, hard in 
temper, unyielding, fierce, cruel. 
Fr. arpcD £, raw. 

Attagen , a heathcock or 
woodcock. * Arrocyriv . 

Attdticus is applied to any¬ 
thing splendid, rich, or ample, 
from the splendor and wealth of 
Attalus. 

Attamino, I defile. For ad- 
tamino. So Contamino. Ta- 
mino is fr. tamen, inis, for tagi- 
men fr. tago, tango . Compare 
Contages. 

Attat, Attdte , the same as 
atat. 

Attegia , a hut. Fr. ad-tego. 
Forcellini thinks it is a Moorish 
word from the line in J uvenal: 
"Dirue maurorum attegias, 
castella Brigantum.” But is 
Castella then a British word ? 

Attempiro, 1 apply just ( ad 
tempus ) in the proper time or 
place. Tempus formerly made 
temperis . See Tempero. 

Attendo, I attend to. That 
is, attendo animum ad, 1 stretch 
my mind to a thing. 

Attice, es, a kind of ochre. 
As found in the mines of At - 
tica . 


Atticurges, is, done in the 
Attic style. ’ATruco'jgyijs. 

Attiguus, touching upon, bor¬ 
dering upon. Fr. attingo , at - 
tigi. As Muto, Mutuus. 

Attilus, - 

Attono , 1 amaze, astonish. 
Fr. to/io. Properly, I thunder 
on another, amaze as if with 
thundering. Hence attonitus , 
thunderstruck, amazed. 

Attubus , the same as Atypus: 
and from irwros, whence atubus , 
attubus . 

Atyjpus, stuttering, stammer¬ 
ing. '‘Atmos. 

Au, Ahu, an inteijection of 
fear, censure, &c. Formed 
from the sound. Priscian puts 
it among the interjections whose 
sound answers to the sense. 

Avarus, covetous. Fr. aveo . 

Aucella , a little bird. For 
avcella , avicella fr. avis . 

Auceps, aveupis, a bird-catch¬ 
er, fowler. For aveeps, aveupis • 
From an's and copio. Aveupis 
for aveapis as Occapo, Occupo. 

Auctifico, I make larger. 
Auctius facio. 

Auctio, an auction. Fr. ati- 
geo , augtum , auctum. For in 
an auction a sum is proposed, 
and the bidders increase it, or 
bid above it. 

Awc/or, one who creates or 
makes ; one who is the cause or 
author of anything. Virgil: 
ct Auctorem frugum tempesta- 
tumque potentein.” So it is 
used of a founder or leader 
of a race. Virgil: “ Nec tibi 
Diva parens, generis nec Dar- 
danus auctor. ,f So of an au¬ 
thor or writer of a book. Auc- 
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tor is also one who authorizes, 
advises, directs the doing of any¬ 
thing. That is, the author of 
its being done. “ Auctor is 
from augeo, auctum ; and pro¬ 
perly means one who ( auget ) in¬ 
creases, i. e. generates and pro¬ 
duces/' F. Thus Lucretius: 
“Quodcunque alios ex se res 
auget alitque.” Thus Ains¬ 
worth says it means properly an 
increaser or enlarger: and adds : 
44 Quia augere fit creando, effi- 
ciendo, vel instituendo aliquid, 
patris, effectoris, et institutoris 
notionem induit. Chmque ta- 
lem causam multfrm pollere 
oporteat, s©pe denotet cujus 
virtute, consilio, suasu vel testi- 
noonio aliquid fiat.” Some 
write it autor, supposing that 
it was afterwards changed for 
softness into auCtor; and de¬ 
rive autor fr. eiuro$, ASol. avrog, 
of himself, acting after bis own 
will. 

Auctor , the seller in an auc¬ 
tion. Forcellini: 44 Qui enim 
tradit alteri quidpiam, eum au¬ 
get e& re et ditiorem facit.” 
Others explain it from his being 
the author of the buyer’s 
purchasing. . 

A uctor ament urn, wages or 
hire given to induce persohs to 
fight as gladiators or to perform 
any other service; the stipula¬ 
ting or contracting with such; 
any reward or hire. Fr. auc¬ 
toro. 

Auctoratus , hired; obligated 
to serve for hire. Fr. auctoro, 

■ Auctoritas, the act of autho¬ 
rising a measure or giving au¬ 
thority to act. (See Auctor.) 

Etym. 


Livy: “Tribuni plebis ex auc- 
toritate senates ad populum 
tulerunt ut” &c.: The tribunes 
of the people by the authority 
of the senate proposed to the 
people that' &c. So, Servus 
ab auctoritate: a servant autho¬ 
rized to act, delegated or com¬ 
missioned. Hence auctoritas 
is any charge, office, commission; 
power to act, jurisdiction, au¬ 
thority. Julian: 44 Interponere 
auctoritatem tutoris.” Auctori¬ 
tas is also weight, influence, 
force, properly as belonging to 
such as have jurisdiction or au¬ 
thority : or from the notion of 
advising and directing which 
auctor has. Cicero: 44 Biblio¬ 
thecas omnium philosophorum 
unus mihi videturXil. tabula- 
rum libellus auctoritatis pon- 
dere superare.” So it is applied 
to the weight and influence 
which men of probity, talent, 
wealth, have on the mind of 
others. Cicero: u Ejus auc¬ 
toritas magna est apud me.” 
Auctoritas is also the power and 
dominion over any property, 
right to any privilege, &c. Ci¬ 
cero : 44 Aquas ductus, iter, 

actus a patre; sed rata auctori¬ 
tas harum rerum omnium a jure 
civili sumitur.” 

Auctoro me, I let myself out 
for hire, I engage to fight as a 
gladiator for pay; I engage or 
bind myself. Fr. auctor , a sel¬ 
ler. I sell myself. Vossius ex¬ 
plains it otherwise : 44 Auctorare 
est aliquem sibi obligare, adea 
ut quis non ampliiis sit sui arbi* 
trii, sed alio res agat auctore." 

Auctoro , 1 am {auctor) the 
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author of. Velleius: “ Roma¬ 
nis certain victoriam, partibus 
suis excidium, sibi turpissiroam 
mortem pessimo auctoravit faci- 
nore.” Forcellini explains it 
otherwise: “ Auctorare sibi mor- 
tem, est Mortem quasi mercede 
sibi quaerere et arcessere.” See 
above. 

Aucupium , birdcatching. Fr. 
auceps, aucupis. 

Aucupor, I go a fowling, 1 
seek after birds; generally, I 
seek after, watch curiously, go 
in quest of. Fr. auceps , aucu¬ 
pis. 

Audax , daring, bold, confi¬ 
dent. Fr. audeo. As Fallax. 

Audeo, I dare, adventure. 
Fr. aveo, 1 am desirous, ardent; 
whence avidus , avideo, avdeo , 
audeo , as Aviceps, Avceps, Au¬ 
ceps. So Gavidus, Gavideo, 
Gaudeo. 

Audio, I hear, hearken. Fr. 
a voice or sound. That 
is, I perceive a sound, As 
aloo from Soo is to hear; so 
ava> from Sco might be the same. 
Then from afiSyv (as in *Af>8i)v) 
would be audio. 

Ave, hail! From a Hebrew 
word, signifying To live, which 
produced Eva or Chava, Eve; 
that is. The mother of all liv¬ 
ing. Or rather from avo, 
which, as we learn from Plautus, 
was a Phoenician term of saluta¬ 
tion. “Avo donni,” says the 
Phoenician. Donni is the same 
as Hebrew Adonai. 1 

1 1 * Have or Ave is nothing but Habe , 
have, possess,—riches, honor, health.” 
Whiter. 


Avellana, a hazlenut. As 
being very common about AveU 
la or Abella , a town of Cam¬ 
pania* 

Avena: See Appendix. 

Aveo, I long for, covet. Fr. 
aioo, same as Soo , 1 pant after, I 
seek. Hesychius: *Atr gqrti. 

Avernus , a lake in Campania, 
of an offensive nature, and used 
for Hell. For Sopvo$, SVopvog, 
without birds. Lucretius: “A- 
verna vocantur; nomen id ab 
re Impo8itum est, quia sunt 
avibus contraria cunctis.” 

Averrunco, I turn away, avert. 
Fr. verrunco , I turn; which see. 
5T Al. from axegvxoo, axtppuxoo. 

Aversor, I turn from m dis¬ 
gust. Fr. verto, versum. 

Averta . “ A cloak-bag car¬ 

ried behind a horse. From its 
being carried on the ( aversa ) 
hinder part of the horse.” F. 
But others understand it of a 
poitrel or headstall of a bridle 
to which the reins are fastened, 
and derive it (ab avertendo) from 
its turning the horse away from 
the direct course at the will of 
the rider. 

Aufcro , I take away. For 
abfero , whence avfero , aufero . 
So Avceps, Auceps ; Abfugio, 
Aufugio. 

Augeo , 1 encrease, enlarge. 
Fr. au^eoo, flit, aCffira ): whence 
augseo, for softness augeo . Len- 
nep conjectures that 
came from an obsolete verb 
avyco, whence augeo would flow 
less remotely. 

Augur , uris, a soothsayer, 
one who professes, to foretel 
events by the manner in which 
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se gerunt) birds carry 
themselves in flying. For au- 
guris is for avigeris, as Aucu- 
pis is for Avicapis, Auspicium 
for Avispecium. 

Augur ale, a place in a camp 
where the general made his (au- 
guria) auguries. It is suppo¬ 
sed to have been near the prae- 
toriom or to have been the prae- 
torium itself. 

Augustdles ludi, games in¬ 
stituted by Augustus . 

Augustus, august, venerable, 
sacred. Fr. augur . As con¬ 
secrated by an augur. So Ro- 
bur, Robustus. 

Augustus. Octavius Caesar 
received this appellation from the 
Senate, and hence the month 
Sextilis was called so, as in this 
month Octavius entered on his 
first consulate, reduced Egypt, 
&c. Hence augustus became 
applied by way of honorary dis¬ 
tinction, as in Augusta Charta, 
as we say Royal Paper ; &c. 

Avia , a grandmother. Al¬ 
lied to avus. 

Avidus, eager, desirous; 
greedy of money. Fr. aveo . 

Avis , a bird. For ais, (as 
Ovis for Oi’s,) fr. div<r», I rush; 
orfr. cittroo fut. of oitoo whence 
curato. As opn$ fr. Sglv oo. 

“From ova, (avo ,) to cry 
out, tochirp.” Haigh.^f “ From 
Hebr. oph , flying, or aph, he 
fled* V. 

Avttus , ancient. That is, 
belonging to our ( avi ) grand¬ 
fathers. 

Avius, solitary, lonely, im¬ 
passable. That is, remote (d 
via) from the public way. 


Aula, a hall, courtyard; a 
palace, as having many halls or 
courtyards. Also, a stall, shed. 
AuXri. 

Aula , a pot. See Appendix. 

Aulaum, arras, tapestry, 
painted curtains. As used in 
(aulis) the halls of the rich. 
Also, the curtain of a theatre. 

Aular, the cover (aula) of a 
pot. 

Aulax, a furrow. Al\a%. 

Auletes, a piper. Av^rrig. 

Aulici, the servants or minis¬ 
ters (aula) of a palace, cour¬ 
tiers. 

Aulix . “ It seems to be the 

same as Aulax ” F. 

Auladus, a piper. Au Aoj&oV. 

Aura, a gentle gale, breeze, 
wind. Aupct. 

Aura , splendor. Allied to 
Aurum. 

Aurdta , a fish called also 
Chrysophrys, as having golden 
brows. Ovid: “ Et auri Chry¬ 
sophrys imitata decus.” 

Auratus , gilt, gilded. That 
is, covered ( auro) with gold. 

Aurea , a bridle : See Orea. 

Aurtchalcum , latten or yellow 
brass. Corrupted from orichal- 
cum, opel%a\xo{. 

Auriga, a charioteer. For 
aureiga fr. aured ago, as driving 
horses with a bridle. AI. 
from 6petya$, a muledriver. As 
Aurichalcum is a corruption of 
Orichalcum. 

Aurigo , same as Aurugo. So 
Origo. 

Auripigmentum, a kind of 
ochre of the color (auri) of 
gold, and useful ( pigmentis) for 
painters’ colors. 
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Auris, an ear. Fr. au$, the 
Cretan form of ov$. From otv$ 
is auris, as from Mus is Muris. 
Or at once from ovg, for we 
have hAUd from OY&\ % Al. 
from avet), considered the same 
as aico, to hear. % Al. from the 
north. “ Ohr, (Germ.), Gr. 
ovg, Lat. auris and ausisy Goth. 
anso , Engl, ear, Dutch or, ora, 
Belg. oor, Island, eyra W. f 

Auritus , having long ears; 
having quick heariog. Fr. au¬ 
ris. 

Aurora , the dawn, the morn¬ 
ing. Fr. avpu and aopa, the hour 
when the morning breezes blow. 

Or fr. aurum and hora . The 
hour or time of gold, the golden 
time. 

AurugOy the jaundice. Fr. 
aurum , as AEris, AErugo. From 
the color ( auri) of gold which 
the face of a jaundiced person 
assumes. 

Aurumy gold. Fr. avcv, to 
shine: whence a word otvpbv 
splendid. Donnegan has “ Av- 
qov, gold/’ Turton notices the 
Welsh aur , gold. 

Ausculto, I listen. For au- 
ribuscullo. Culto from co/o, 
as Occulo, Occultum, Occul- 
to. That is, mulliim colo ali- 
quem auribus , I heed or attend 
to another with my ears. 

Ausim, for auserim fr. audeo, 
audsi , ausi. 

Auspex, auspicis, one who 
foretels events, a soothsayer. 
For avspex, avispex (See Au- 


1 Helvigius refers auris to apfa, (ati- 
p*,) I draw in: “ Quia sonum liauriunt 
aures. n 


ceps), ab inspiciendis avibus . 
A leader, guide, head, as the 
principal magistrates alone had 
the right to take (i auspiciu) the 
auspices. So auspices is applied 
to the Gods, as it was under 
their guidance that undertakings 
were supposed to be made. 
Auspex is used of a matchmaker, 
being the chief or principal part 
in it; or as the marriage is made 
by his guidance or superintend¬ 
ance. 

Ausptcium , the guidance or 
superintendance of another; the 
authority or sway of one person 
over another: See above. 

Auspicor, I begin, undertake. 
Because in all undertakings the 
ancients began by consulting 
( auspices ) the soothsayers. 

Auster, the south wind. Tur¬ 
ton : €€ Fr. auo-Tijp fr. «5», [au- 
rrai,] to burn. This wind is 
hot 1 and moist and productive 
of putrid fevers/' AwrruXiog is 
sun-burnt. 3 

Austerus , diy, harsh, severe. 
Av<rrripog. 

Ausum, an attempt. Fr. au- 
deOy audsum , ausum . 

Ant, or, or else, else. Fr. 
a5re or avrotp, on the contrary, 
otherwise.* 


9 So Forcellini explains it, “ ventus 
meridionalis humidus et calidus.”* 

3 Al. from a#w, &a>, I blow. But this 
is too general a meaning. 

4 Al. from the North. Goth, aitktkau, 
Anglo-Sax. oththe. f 


* Virgil, it is true, calls it u frigidus.” 
Bat Martyn solves this difficulty on 
Georg. 3 , 279 . 
t Wacbter in Oder. 
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Autem, but. Fr. avrt, but. The 
Latins say Decern from Atxa* 

Authenta , one who is his own 
master. Avtimis* 

Authenticus, real, genuine, 
original. Auitmx6$. 

Authepsa , a stewpan or boil* 
er, containing in itself a recep¬ 
tacle for the coals to boil with. 

. Autochthones, people coeval 
with the country they dwell in. 
Avrfy&o vif. 

Autographus, written with 
one’s own hand. Auriyqafof. * 

Automaton, a machine which 
has the power of motion within 
itself. AvripaLTov. 

Autumnus, autumn, the time 
of harvest and vintage. For 
auctumnus (like Alumnus) fr. 
augeo, auction. Quia auget 
homines fructibus. See Au- 
xilium. 

Autumo: See Appendix. 

Avunculus , a maternal uncle. 
Dimin. of avus . Scaliger: 
“ Patris fralri, chm patrui no- 
roen, quasi patrem alterum, at- 
tribuerent, matris fratrem quasi 
remotiorem pusillum avum 
appellarurit.” 

Avus, a grandfather. For abus 
fr. a/3a or aj3/3a, a father; traced 
to the oriental ab. Or fr. 
or^y a father. 

Auxilium, help; military suc¬ 
cour, applied to auxiliary troops. 
Fr. augeo, atixi . As it aug¬ 
ments the resources of auother. 
Auget aliquem subsidiis. 4€ Au~ 
geie aliquem aliquA re, est in- 
struere, ornare, rem aliquam 
alicui subjicere, qu& instruction 
ifaajor, honoratior fiat.” F. 


Auxim, for auxerim, fr. au¬ 
geo, augsij auxi . 

Axedo seems, says Forcellini, 
to be the same as axis or asser - 
cuius, i. e. axerculus. 

Axenus, inhospitable. *Al*ms. 

Axicia, Axitia: See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Axilla: See Ala. 

Axim, the same as Egerim 
from Egi. For axerim fr. axi, 
i. e. agsi. 

Axibma, an axiom, proposi¬ 
tion. 'Af-lmpa. 

Axis, the axletree on which a 
wheel of a chariot turns; a 
chariot; the Earth’s axis, round 
which the world is said to move; 
and which, passing from one 
pole through the centre of the 
earth, is terminated by the other; 
hence put for one of the poles, 
and specially for the north pole 
as this is in view, whereas the 
other is hidden from us. Hence 
axis is put for the heavens above 
us, the open air; and for any 
clime or climate. It is fr. A f«v, 
A£ovo$. Or fr. Aym, A%a >, to 
carry, whence A%oov. 

Axis, a plank, board, &c. 
Fr. Ayoo, Aj-oo, to carry, and 
hence bear, support. AJ. 
from which seems to be 

applied in this sense merely to 
the (Amoves) tablets and laws of 
Solon. 

Axones, tablets on which So¬ 
lon’s laws were engraved. *A- 
fovt*. 

Axungia , swine’s grease, with 
which (axes) the axletrees of 
wheels (unguntur) are greased. 

Azymus, unleavened. *A$i- 

pof. 
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Baba, O strange! Baflal, 
xaxal. 

Babecalus, Babacalus: See 
Appendix. * 

Bacca: See Appendix. 

Baccar, baccarts, the herb 
sage of Jerusalem. Baxxagi$. 

Baccha, a female inspired by 
Bacchus , a Bacchanal. 

Bacchanal , the festival of 
Bacchus; Sac. 

Bacchor , 1 rage or revel as 
( Baccha ) a Bacchanal. 

Bacchus , the God ' of wine. 
Baxyog. 

Bacelus, Baceolus : See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Baculus, a staff, stick. Di¬ 
minutive of bacus, from |Sf/3axa, 
(fiaxa,) pf. of fiaco f I go, move; 
or, 1 lean on. Whence also 
Sfiotxog, abacus . So from 
/Sow, /3 *$<*>> pp* /3«/3 etxTcu, is fiax- 
tjov, a stick. 1 Or for basicu- 
lus fr. basis or /3 avig. 

Badius , of a bay color. Fr. 
g- fiutSog, paoo$, a palm- 

tree. 

' Badizo , I walk, pace. Ballon. 

Bceticaius , clothed in gar¬ 
ments of Spanish wool. From 
Batis , the Guadalquivir. The 
Baticrz lanae were considered 
very precious. 

Baia, warm baths. From 
Baia, a city of Campania, 
abounding in warm springs. 
Horace: “Nullus in orbe lo¬ 
cus Bails prelucet amcenis.” 


1 Al. from vdv, pf. Wrcuca, (irdxa,) I 
proMj beat; whence rala. f •‘From 
Germ, bocken , to beat.” W. 


5T Wachter refers it to Germ. 
bahen , fomentare. 

Bajulus, a carrier, porter. 
Fr. /3a$icu fut. of 1 go. 

Whence a word badius , badiu- 
lus, bajulus . As solDIer we 
pronounce solJer. 

Balcena, a kind of whale. 
Fr. fyakBLiw, as am Bo. 

Balandria virga. “ A rod 
made from the cartilage (bate* 
narum) of whales. But others 
read and explain it otherwise.” F. 

BaLanus, a kind of mast or 
acom ; a kind of chesnut called 
behn from which a precious 
ointment was extracted; &c. 
BaXav og. 

Balatro, a sorry or worthless 
fellow. For baratro, (as As/Piov, 
liLium,) barathro , from bara¬ 
thrum or j9«pa0pov. One with 
a great belly or maw. Horace: 
“Pernicies barathrumque ma- 
celli.” Others understand it of 
one who deserves to be cast into 
a (barathrum) pit. Somewhat 
like Verbero, onis, one who de¬ 
serves to be beaten, Al. 
from a contemptible fellow 
called Balatro .* 

Balaustium , the flower of 
the pomegranate. BaXawrrm. 

Balbus, stammering, stutter¬ 
ing, lisping. “ From Hebrew 
balbel, to babble." Tt. H Al. 


* Dacier: “Balatro la a word totally mis- 
explained. Aa from kcAm# ia Kdklcrpm, 
ao from /SdAAw, flaKdfa, ia fiaXdffrpm, /Bur 
Xdarpotv, whence balastro, balatro f one 
who poured out water for the service of 
prostitutes when bathing. Hence men of 
any low employment were called bala- 
fronts. Or it may be from /SdAAw, jSoA- 
Alfw, to dance. So as to mean a dancer. 
Horace joins Balatrones with Mimse.” 
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for bambus fr. /3*ftj3a» (whence 
|8 apfiabco), fiaftficb, I stammer. 

BaKnea , Bdttneum, a bath. 
Fr. /SaXavfTov. 

Baliolu* , of a tawny color. 
Fr. balius, for badius. 

Battista, Balista, a kind of 
cross-bow. Fr. jSoAAa, I throw. 

Ballistea, orum, ballads, 
light airy songs, or rather songs 
sung in dances. BetMumla. 

* Balluca, Bdluca, Bdlux, 
ucis, gold-dust or gold-ore. 
Pliny supposes it to be a Spanish 
word, and Martial has “ balucis 
malleator Hispans.” 1 

Balneum, a bath. For bali- 
neum . 

2?d/o, I bleat. Fr. |3aAov 
Doric form of fbijAoy, a sheep. 

Balsamum, the balsam tree ; 
its gum. BaKrotpov. 

Battens, a belt. Probably a 
Northern word. “ Lat. battens . 
Anglo-Sax. Engl. Suec. island. 
Germ, with great consent 
belt." W. % Or suppose fi&K* 
Xso has the sense of afuQiflakKn, 
I cast round ; then from /SaAAa, 
pp. fUflaXTcu, we might have bal- 
teus . 

Bolus: See Balluca. 

* Bambdtus, pickled. Fr. 

/3a, the Syracusan form of /Saft- 
f&a, an immereion. But the 
word is supposed to be a cor¬ 
ruption. 

' Bambdlio, a stammerer. Fr. 
fiapfiakiui fut. of j3af&/3aAi£a>, I 
stammer. 

Bamplus , — : - 

Bafichus, — ■ - 


* Hesychiu* explains 0rfAA«*a by 
f*r, m pebble. 


Baphia, orum, a dye-house. 

Bapta , the priests of Cotytto, 
the goddess of lewdness. Bal- 

*T«I. 

Baptisma , a washing; baptism. 
Barnrfta. 

Baptista, a baptizer. Baim* 
crrn. 

Baptizo , 1 wash. Bomr/gee. 

Barathrum, a deep pit, gulph; 
maw, belly. Bapatp oy. 

Barba, a beard. Fr. xetpnoi, 
a cheek ; whence baria, (as 
Bibo from nla>,) bariVa, (See 
Saliva,) barva, barba . So IJ/eo 
becomes BiBo. Virgil: “Turn 
mihi prima gen as vestibat flore 
juventa.” Al. from jSagsia: 
as indicating gravity and autho¬ 
rity. Hence iartFa, barva, 
barba . “ Armoric 6ar/, fcaru. 

Lat. barba. From Celt. 6ar, 
a man. It belonging to men, 
not to women.” W. 

Barbaricus, Phrygian. For 
the Phrygians were specially 
called Barbari. Barbaricarii 
were embroiderers; for the 
Phrygians were supposed to 
have invented the art of em¬ 
broidering. 

Barbdrus, barbarian, wild, 
uncivilized. Bdp(iago$. 

Barbata, an ospray. From 
its (barba) beard. Properly,' 
bearded. 

Barbitos, a lute, lyre. Bap• 
/3ito$. 

Barbus , a mullet. Fr. bar - 
ba. “ Quia est velut barba - 
to*.” W. Hence it is called 
also Mullus barbatus. 

Barca , a bark, barge. Re¬ 
ferred by some to fiap^, whence 
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fafttof, P*gt*ht If But 

it is probably a Northern word. 
Germ, bark. 1 

Bardaicus , made by the 
Bardei or Bardai , a people of 
illyria. 

Bardi , poets of ancient Gaul, 
bards. From the Celtic. 

Bardocucullus, a cowl or 
hood worn by the Bardi in an¬ 
cient Gaul. Or by the Bardei 
in Illyria. See Cucullus. 

Bardus, heavy, dull. Fr. 
pgctSug, transp. Paptittg, whence 
PapBiarog. 

Baris, an Egyptian boat 
Bapig. 

Bdro, Faro: See Appendix. 

Barrio , said (de barro) of an 
elephant uttering its voice. 

Barritus, a loud noise raised 
by barbarians on engaging with 
an enemy. A foreign and bar¬ 
barian word. Ammianus: “Pro 
terrifico fremitu, cjuem Bar- 
bari dicunt bamtum” So 
Tacitus of the Germans: u Sunt 
illis htec quoque carmina, quo¬ 
rum relatu, quern barritum vo- 
cant, accendunt animos.” 

Barms, an elephant. u The 
Chaldee beira, Indian barre, is 
an elephant.” W. 

Barrus . On the line of 
Horace, “Quid tibi vis, mulier, 
nigris dignissima barris ?” the 
Delphin editor remarks: “Dig- 
na amatoribus similibus ele- 
phantis qui odore sunt graves, 
form& truces, mole terribiles.” 
Gesner’s Edition thus notes: 
“ Nigris pro ^thiopicis. Opor- 


tet aatem barros esse bene mn- 
toniatos.” 

Bar yea or Baruca ®des, 
Barycephdla , buildings with 
low walls, but broad spacious 
roofs. From |3 mpbg ; and (9 *pvg, 
xe<p«Ai). Haring heavy heads. 
Vitruvius: * r Chm raras habeant 
coluranas, non possunt in mag- 
nam altitudinem attolli,ne pow¬ 
der e ipso fatiscant. Itaque 
humiles bunt et latae.” 

Bascauda, a basket. A -Bri¬ 
tish word. Martial: “ Barbara 
de pictis veni bascauda Bhi- 
tann is. Sed me jam mavult 
dicere Roma suam.” Welsh 
basged , Engl, basket. 

Basilia , orum, accounts of 
kings. BourlKsta. 

Basilica, a public building 
with spacious halls and porti¬ 
coes ; cloisters ; a church. Fr. 
/3*0’iXixi), a palace. 

Basilicon, a kind of plaster. 
Properly, the royal plaster, from 
PomXixiv, royal. So it is used 
for a walnut. That is, the royal 
nut. 

Basilicum, a princely robe. 
Fr. basilicas . 

Basilicus, kingly, princely. 
From PeunXtxig. Basilicus ja- 
ctus, is the fortunate throw of 
the dice, called otherwise Ve- 
nereus jactus. 

Basilisca, a herb supposed to 
be an antidote to the poison 
( basilisci ) of the basilisk. 

Bastliscus, a basilisk or cock¬ 
atrice. BaaiXtrxog. 

Basis, the base of a column; 
pedestal of a statue. Boung. 

Bdsium , a kiss. Some refer 
it to Pang fr. pirn, pSurm, whence 


1 See Wachter in Dark and Faerge. 
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/Salves. Hesychius explains fial- 
veip by $iAsi*. As /Saco (like vacs) 
meant to press, (whence 0&<n$, 
* base, on which anything 
presses,) it might easily mean to 
press with the lips, and so to 
kiss. Or say that basium is for 
pasium fr. toco, x-aVes. See 
fiatuo. % The Irish bus, a 
month, and our buss, a kiss, 
have been proposed. Others 
refer buss, written basse by 
Chaucer, to basium . From the 
Punic besas Caninius derives 
basium . There is an evident 
alliance between these words. 

Bassareus, Bacchus. Ba<r- 
rapvs. 

Bastaga , porterage. Bour- 
rmyfi. 

Bastema, a litter for women. 
Fr. {ktOTatyo, I carry ; fut. /Sacr- 
rorto, fieurraw, (hurrao. Hence 
basterna, like Caverna. Vos- 
asus states that the Uter Greeks 
said fimoTsivfoT fiarTafyiv.* 

Bat , pish, tush. It is used 
ia Plautus by one speaker jest¬ 
ing at the * At 9 of another: CA. 
At. PS. Bat. Vossiu8 however 
refers it to the souud, which he 
supposes produced the Greek 
/Sorrstoy/a, vain babbling. 

Batia , a skate. Allied to Gr. 
fisrrh* 

Batillum, ValiUum, a fire- 
sbovd, warming-pan, chafiug- 
dish; shovel or spade; an in¬ 
strument to cut off the ears of 
jcoro and leave the straw stand- 


1 #< Genn. bast, sell® tel clitell® ju- 
mentonxm quibus oners imponuntur. A 
W. 

Etym . 
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ing, as being in the form of the 
batillum. A diminutive of bail - 
num from the Sicilian fbtravtov, a 
dish or pan. 

Batiola: See Appendix. 

Bdtuo, idem quod /Sweep. 
Jforeoco. 

Batuo, I beat, batter, thump; 
I fence, from the notion of one 
person striking another in fenc¬ 
ing. “ Fr. *oLTot<ri r», 1 strike,” 
says Vossius. Rather, from 
vurdoo, whence mcerrs. Or 
from tratTsuat the same as vardao. 
IJarsva) from irdco, to press, wae 
as easy to form as /3ar«ua> from 
/3aa>. 5f “ From fiotrioo, the 
same as irotria>, I tread, stamp,” 
says Isaac Vossius. And that 
/Sarihr was said at Delphi for 
*aT*iv, Plutarch informs us. 
But vareco is better taken in the 
sense of beating, from irdco, to 
press, pp. vtwarou, whence va- 
rof, iratTacrrcD, &c. Todd : 
€t Bat, a stick. This word 
seems to have given rise to a 
great number of words in 
many languages : as Battre, 
French, to beat; Battle, Beat, 
&c.” Wachter mentions Germ, 
batten, Welsh baddu , Hebr. 
phatah . Also Scytb. pat a, to 
kill. 

Baubor, 1 bark, baugh or 
bay. From the sound bau: or 
it is allied to /Sauces, fiaufa. 

Baxea, shoes or slippers. Fr. 
a shoe. Or fr. /8a£«i, 
Doric form of jS^co, fut. 1. of 
/Sects, I go, walk. 

Bdellium, a tree yielding a 
sweet gum. RU AXiov. 

Beatus , blessed, made happy, 

G 
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blessed with wealth, &c. Fr. 
beo. 

Becco , the beak of a game¬ 
cock. A Northern word. Beik, 
beck , Dutch ; beak Engl. 

Bedella: See Appendix. 

Bee, the sound of sheep. Bij. 

Bellaria, orum, sweet-meats, 
candied fruits. Sec. Fr. bellus, 
nice. Terence: “ Unumquid- 
que quod erit bellissimum car- 
pa m. 

Beilis: See Appendix. 

Beltona, the Goddess (belli) 
of war. 

Beltoharia , night-shade. As 
taken by the Bellonarii to in¬ 
spire them with enthusiasm. 

Bellonarii , priests of Bellona . 

Bellua, a large and formida¬ 
ble beast or fish ; any brute 
animal. Fr. helium , as Muto, 
Mutua. As being perpetually 
at war with other animals. Thus 
the epithets given to the bellua 
are Immanis, Fera, Vasta, Sae- 
va, &c. 

Bellum, war. For duellum , 
as Bis for Duis. A fight be¬ 
tween two persons or two ar¬ 
mies. “U was often pro¬ 
nounced like W, in rapid pro¬ 
nunciation, and when following 
a consonant; as duellum was 
pronounced dwellum , dbellum, 
[as we say Willy and Billy] 
whence bellum” Walker’s 
Scbeller. % Al. from the Cel¬ 
tic Jel, 1 contest, Al. from 
fttXog, a weapon. 

Bellus , pretty, charming, fine, 
neat, nice, &c. For bonellus 


diminutive of bonus, AL from 
ben$> for benellus . 

Bell oculus, aggpi of a green¬ 
ish color and enclosing a sort of 
pupil. From the King or the 
God Bel us. 

Bendidia , orum , a festival of 
Minerva. BrMfaa. 

Bene, well. For bone from 
bonus . Compare Benignus. 
% Al. from beo . 

Benignus, kind, liberal, &c. 
For benigenus fr. bene, or benus 
for bonus, and geno, genui. 
One whose nature is good or 
is naturally well disposed. So 
Malus, Malignus. 

Benna, a kind of travelling 
vehicle. A Northern word. 
We have it in our word bin or 
binn, a chest or basket. 

Beo, I make happy, bless; 
bless with wealth, enrich. The 
latter sense is perhaps the pro¬ 
per one; as beo seems to be 
derived from fttog, die provisions 
of life, means of living, Al. 
from /Sf», (whence fitiofsai,) 
to go, to go on, taken actively. 
1 cause to go on, to succeed. 
Vossius : “ Eundi et procedendi 
verba prope in omnibus linguis 
usurpantur, eftm bene res habet.” 
% Al. from fivco. to fill full, and 
so satisfy. 1 

Berber , the same as Vervex. 

Beryllus, a beryl. BypvK- 

Bes, bessis, eight ounces or 
two thirds of an as; eight inches, 
or two thirds of a foot; two 


2 Al. from $dt*y I make to shine, I 
make bright, applied particularly to light¬ 
ing up the face with joy. 


1 Wachter in Duel!. 
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thirds* For dues, duessis, (as Du- 
ellum, Bellum; Duis, Bis,) fr. 
duo and as, assis. Properly, two 
parts of an As* The whole As 
is tacitly supposed to be divided 
into three parts. “Ex tribus 
assis partibus, quae sunt trientes, 
duas continet.” F. So the 
later Greeks for Bes said 8//aoi- 
pov, 44 which signifies/’ says For- 
cellini, “ two parts of a whole 
which is divided into three.” 1 

Bestia: See Appendix. 

Bestidrius, one who fought 
with wild beasts at the public 
games. Fr. bestia. 

Beta, the second letter of the 
Greek alphabet. B^ra. 

Beta, beet. From the resem¬ 
blance of its seed, when it swells 
out, to the letter B. Columella : 
“ Nomine tom Graio ceu litera 
proxima primse Pangitur in cerfi 
docti mucrone raagistri; Sic et 
homo pingui ferrat® cuspidis 
ictu Deprimitur folio viridis, 
pede Candida beta .” 

Bet alts. “ Petronius: Lon- 
gi tibi sit comula ista betalis . 
That is, soft and diffused like 
(beta) beet* Others read bessalis, 
of small value, fr. bes, bessis” F. 

Betizo, I am languid. From 
the soft and tender stalk and 
leaves of the beta. Catullus: 
“ Languidior tener& beta.” 


1 Vossius supposes that, the first seven 
parts of the As having been formed by 
increasing the sum, the Latins stopped 
here, and formed all the rest by decreas¬ 
ing it. So that 6es is from de case. 
Y Varro says: 11 A dnodecim una deiuta 
uncia, deunx; demto sextante, dextans ; 
demto qnadronte, dodrans”—So far, so 
good—he adds: "demto triente, bet, 
ohm d€9.” What a falling off is here ! 


Bito , Bito, I go, walk. Fr. 
/Saco, fiefiviTcti, to go. Or fr. 
jSsco, /SejSsrai, as fit®, Tedsrai. Bsi- 
Oficu is in use. 44 Fr. /Sara, 
same as tcolto), 1 tread.” Ainsw. 
Bare7v is explained by Hesychius 
iropeveiv, iropuv. 4 

Betonica , Veiontca, Vettoni - 
ca, the herb betony. Pliny: 
44 Vettones in Hispanic invenere 
earn, quae vettonica dicitur in 
GallisL” Turton mentions Welsh 
betwn . 

Betulu, Betulla, a birch-tree. 
From the British bedu, says 
Vossius. ' From the Celtic 
beitha, says Quayle.* 14 Betula 
seems to have sprung in Belgic 
Gaul from the Germ, wit, 
white; and to signify nothing 
but albula. Pliny calls it 
Gallica arbor.” W*. 

Biarchus, a victualler. Blag- 

X°$- 

Biblia, the Bible. From 
Bifixla, the Books. 

Bibliopola, a bookseller. Bi/3- 

\i07rev\rif. 

Bibliotheca, a library, book¬ 
shelf. Bt^io$7jxrj. 

Biblus, an Egyptian plant, of 
the bark of which paper was 
first made. Bl8\og, j$ 

Bibo, I drink. Fr. ar/co; 
whence bio, biBo, as from j8i«, 
vio, is viPo. 

Bidinium, a dining-room 
w r ith two couches in it: See 
Triclinium. 

Bidens, having two teeth. Fr. 
bis and dens . It is said of a hoe 
or drag to break up clods with. 
It is said also of a sheep fit for 


* Classical Journal, 1,121. 
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a sacrifice; such sheep being 
chosen for the purpose as had 
tvVo teeth prominent among the 
rpst, or longer than the rest. 
Festus: “ Bidentes, duos cfe/i- 
tes longiores ceteris habentes.” 
For Longiores Servius has Emi- 
nentiores; Isidorus has Altiores. 
Bidens is here better thought 
to be put for biens (as D is 
added in proDes, meDulla,) for 
biennis; the victim being re- 

3 uired to be two years old. Bi¬ 
ens is said also of any sheep, 
of one not intended for the 
sacrifices. 

Bidental, a place which has 
been blasted with lightning, for 
the expiation of which a bidens 
has been sacrificed. By this 
sacrifice the spot became sacred 
and devoted’ to religion. Bi¬ 
dental is used also fur a man 
struck with lightning and re¬ 
quiring expiation. 

Biduum, the period of two 
days. For bidium, fr. bis and dies. 

Bifdriam, in two ways, pla¬ 
ces, or parts. The feui. acc. 
of bifarius. Used adverbially. 
Bifarius is fr. bis and fari, to 
speak, in imitation of the Greek 
hpaeiog fr. twice, and paw, 
1 speak. 

Bifidus, split into two parts. 
Fr. bis, and Jido,jindo. 

Biga, a chariot drawn by two 
horses; a pair of horses yoked 
to a chariot. Fr. bis and ago. 
For biaga. IT Gr for bijuga. 
See Quadrigae. 

Btgerriga , Bigerrica, a kind 
of coarse garment, worn by the 
Bigerri a people at the Pyre¬ 
nees. 


Bilinguis, deceitful. From 
bis, lingua. That is, double- 
tongued. 

Bilis, gall, bile. Ainsworth :■ 
‘‘From paOXor, bad; juice being 
understood/' We have Vilis 
also from pauAo*. 

Bilix , ids, woven with a 
double thread. Fr. bis and 
liciutn. 

Bimus , of two years, of two> 
years old. Fr. bis , somewhat 
as Bini from Bis. That Anaus 
should be understood in bimus 
is remarkable; as it is as much, 
needed as erog in h rrffe. Bimue 
however cannot be put for Aian- 
nus , as some suppose. Per¬ 
haps, as Imus is a termination 
in Alimus, (whence Almu 9 ,) so 
from bis and annus is biennimu *, 
thence bimus , as Brevissima 
becomes Bruma. We have also 
Trimu 8 , Quadrimus. 

Bini, two, two by two. Fr. 
bis . So Trini. 

Biothandtus , one who 1 . 7 . 
violent hands on himself, B 10 - 

0«VOTO£. 

Bipalium f a mattock or pick¬ 
axe with two bills. Fr* bis and 
pala. 

Bipenuis (securis), a double- 
edged battle-axe. For bipinnie, 
from bis; and pinna, a point, 
whence pinna is applied to the 
points of temples and walls. 
Some contend that penna meant 
a point, as well as pinna . See 
Pinna. 

Birrus: See Burrus. 

Bis, twice. For duis (as 
Duellum, Bellum) fr. duo. 

Bison , a kind of wild ob. 
Gr. It is a German 
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animal, and, we may suppose, of 
German origin. 

Bispellio, Bipellio , crafty. 
From bis and pellis. Having 
two skins. So Versipellis. 

Bissextus dies, the bissextile 
or intercalary day, which was 
added every fourth year (i. e. 
leap-year), when the 24th and 
25th of February w'ere both 
styled the 6th of the calends of 
March. 

Bito: See B|to. 

BUua, Scythian women who 
had two pupiU in each eye. 
Fr. bis and tueor. But the 
word is of doubtful reading. 

Bitumen , a fat unctuous mat¬ 
ter dug out of the earth or 
scummed from lakes. For pi - 
tumen fr. w/rreujxat or 9 t/ttco/x«, 
pitch* % Al. from virus, pine. 
4i That is, pitch. A9 flowing 
from the piue tree.” Tt. 

j Bbesus, stammering, lisping, 
mispronouncing the R. Bkai- 

COf. 

Blandior , 1 soothe, caress, 
flatter. That is, I speak ( [bltinda) 
soothing words to a person. 

Blandus , soothing, flattering, 
mild, gentle, placid. For phlan- 
dm$ (as <Pakana, Balaana) fr. 

Doric form of Qkyfiu, I 
trifle, speak triflingly. Hence, 
I speak unmeaning idle words, 
caress, flatter. The N added 
as in Splendeo from Svkrfiiw. 
% Or for plandus fr. vkm¥am, 1 
make to wander, deceive. From 
vkavaeo might be formed vkavcc- 
jv. Or *kavam 9 planidus. 

Blaspkemo , 1 speak evil of, 
blaspheme. Bkourty pu. 

Bldtero, i babble, talk idly. 


prate. It is applied also to the 
sounds made by camels, frogs, 
and rams. Blateren was a Teu¬ 
tonic verb signifying to talk 
idly. In the North of England, 
says Todd, to blather is to talk 
nonsense. Forcellini refers bla- 
tero to blatio , i talk idly. All 
these words were perhaps formed 
from the sound blat . We apply 
bleating to sheep. 

Blatio: See Blatero. 

Blatta , a moth or worm 
which eats clothes or books. 
For blapta fr. fikavru), I hurt. 
It is used also for a chafer or 
beetle. 

Blatta: See Appendix. 

Blattdria , the herb purple or 
moth-mullein. As harbouring 
blattas . 

Blendius , some small sea fish. 
“ Every edition of Pliny, except 
that of Harduin, has blenius , 
which is a more probable read¬ 
ing; for Athenaeus calls it /3e- 
ksvvog, and Oppian /3 kinog” F. 

Blennus , foolish. Fr, j Skew*, 
mucus from the no&e. Hence 
the Romans spoke of a quick 
man as a man Emunctae naris. 
Blenni dentes in Plautus is 
trausluted, teeth' full of a kind 
of mucous filth. 

Btiteus , as insipid as the herb 
/S klrovy blitum , blit . 

Boa: See Appendix. 

Boa: See Appendix. 

Boethi , assistants, deputies. 
Boyiol. 

Bout, a collar or yoke about 
the neck with which slaves were 
punished. Fr. filstai, appertain¬ 
ing to oxen. As made of ox¬ 
hide. f “ Cangius has boga. 
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Bota or boja was an iron or 
wooden circle, from biigen , to 
curve.” W. 

Boletar , a vessel to serve up 
( boletus ) mushrooms in. Hence 
any vessel. 

Boletus, a mushroom of the 
finest sort. Boq\It ijj. 

Bolona, fishermen uho buy 
whole draughts of fish to sell 
again or who deal in large fish. 
Fr. /3o'Xof, a draught of fishes; 
and ooveco or wveofuoi i, 1 buy. 

Bolus, a throw or cast; cast 
of a net, draught of fishes; any 
prey or gain. Fr. @o\og. “ Tan- 
gere or Multare aliquem bolo , 
is to circumvent, deceive; a 
metaphor taken from fishermen 
deceiving fishes with a net.” 
F. 

Bolus , a morsel, bit. Fr. 
/3 w\og, a lump. 

Bombax, an interjection of 
contempt or negligence. 

Bombus, the humming or 
buzzing of bees; the blast of a 
trumpet. Bopfiog. 

Bombyx , the Greek 2Jo'/x/3u£. 
A silk-worm. But it is doubted 
whether this silk-worm was the 
same as ours. The word* is 
used for a garment made from 
the silk spun by the bombyx . 
And for cotton, as made from 
the down or wool on leaves, 
which in its softness resembled 
the silk spuu by the bombyx . 

Bonus , good. For vonus fr. 
ivaoo, ov», Vovib, (as Vetus from 
9 Eros ,) 1 help, am useful. So 
XgijfTo? is good, from XP*° f ta, > 
pp. x^pijoTfiu : Properly, useful. 
So bonus is used by Virgil: 
“At myrtus valid is hastilibus 


et bona hello Cornos.” That is, 
useful for. 1 If Al. for benus 
(wheuce bene) from beo . That 
which blesses us or makes ’ us 
happy. Hence bonus became 
ramified into numerous senses, 
^f Al. from vova>, (as Buxus 
from IJugog,) to labor, to be in¬ 
dustrious; goodness being esti- 
timated by industry. As the 
Greek <r*ov$*iog, diligent, was 
put for ayaSbg, good. 1 

Boo, I roar aloud. Fr. (3 ow. 
If Al. from the voice (bourn) of 
oxen. 

Bootes, the keeper of the 
Bear in the heavens. Bodrtjg. 

Boreas, the North wind. Bo- 

peotg. 

Borra , the North wind. Bo/&- 
pug. 

Bos, bovis , an ox or cow. 
Fr. fkvg, flobg, whence boVis, 
bo Vs, bos . Or bos is the Doric 
fag. 

Boschis, Boscis , Boscas , a 
marsh bird. Borxag. 

Bostrychus , a lock of hair. 
Boo-rpu^og. 

Bothynus , a kind of comet in 
the form of a pit. Bifforog. 

Botronatum , an article of fe¬ 
male dress, consisting of pearls, 
put together so as to resemble a 
(ftorpvg) cluster of grapes. 


1 So Wachter derives Germ, bass* 
bonus, from batten, juvare. 

* It is objected that duenu$ and dummu 
were the original forms of benus and b+* 
nus. But it may be answered that tfu- 
enus and duonus were used, not as the 
original forms of benus and bonus , but as 
imitative of Dueilum the original form of- 
Belluro, and of Duia the original form of 
Bis. 
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Botryo , a bunch of grapes or 
of preserved grapes. 1 Borpwov. 

Botulus, a sausage. For 
bothulus fr. /8 u&ottov* which, says 
Vossius, the ancients explain 
by /Sur/ta, a cramming or stuffing. 
As Farcimen from Farcio. 

Al. from |3 oto£, food. 

Bovzle , an ox-stall. Fr. Aos, 
bovis. So Cubile. 

Bovlnor, I shuffle, shift, am 
inconstant. Fr. boves . Taken 
from lean oxen taking breath in 
ploughing. See Strigosus, 
which Lucilius joins with Bovi- 
nator. 

Bovo , I roar aloud. Fr. bos, 
bovis . Or fr. /3<x». 

Brdbeum , Brabium , Bravi - 
hot, the meed of victory. Bpa - 
fiiiov. 

Brabeuta , one who presided 
at the public games and distribu¬ 
ted the prizes to. the victors. 

Braca , Bracca , breeches, 
trowsers. Todd : “ JBreft, old 
Gotb., the knee; AroA, the 
covering or breeches. Brag, 
Celt. £rec. Sax., whence breeks, 
still a common word for breeches 
in the north of England.” 
W^chter: “ Germ. ArucA, An- 
glo-Sax. A/vec, Belg. AroeA. 
Hence Gr. (igaxot, Lat. bracca . 
Diodorus says they were so 
called by the Gauls and the 
Germans. Lucan attributes the 
origin of them to the Sarmatians. 
Sperling explains them as being 
divided between the thighs. 


1 “ Alii intelligunt liquamen ex oris 
piscina), quia ova sic condita ita mutuo 
a^taeresirrant, ut in uf k acini." F. 

9 MaXov is from ftf*, ifivhpr. 


The word is not from brechen, 
to break, but from brechen , to 
rend or cut.” Theocritus speaks 
of water |3paxij such as women 
wear. Some write it bracha , 
referring it to fipoixw* short. 

Brqchium, the arm. Bpctyim. 

Wachter refers both the Greek 
and Latin to Celtic braich or 
brech , from brechen , to break. 
The arm being broken in the 
middle. 

Bractea , a thin leaf or plate 
of gold, &c. Fr. /3 pctya, pp« 
fiifyaxTai, i crack, crackle. 
Virgil: “ Leni crepitabat 
bractea vento.” 

Bronchia , the gill of a fish. 
Bpawwv. 

Brassica: See Appendix. 

Brcvia (loca), shallows, 
shoals. Fr. brevis, in imitation 
of Gr. (bpcL'/t* from 
Places where the water is 
short. 

Brevis, short. From $p*yy$, 
brae his, might be brahis, as 
veCHo became veHo. Then, 
as lArjg became dEVir, (whence 
Levir,) brahis might become 
brevhis, brevis. 

Bria, - 

Brimo , Hecate. Bpifid). 

Brisa, a lump of trodden or 
pressed grapes, with which was 
made a second sort of wine. 
Fr. |3/>/?», fipi<roo, explained by 
Hesychius, to press. Our word 
bruise seems not remote, Al. 
for brysa fr. figvco, fipvroo, to 
make to flow out. “ Quia, chm 
calcatur, vini liquorem effun- 

dit.” F. 

Brocchus , Brochus , having 
one’s teeth standing out. Fr. 
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Bpo 9X&* projecting, or a word 
wpooyot, liice 

Bromius , Bacchus. Bpofuof* 
Bromosus , fetid, smelling 
strong. Fr. 0p®/xo$, stink. 
Bruchus, a kind of locust. 


Bpoth^o;, jS^ouxo?. 

Bruma , the shortest day of 
the year, the winter solstice; 
.winter. For brevissima, whence 
brevima , (as Exterrima, Exti- 
ma,) breuma , (as Aviceps, Au- 
oeps,) bruma. Or for brevissu- 
ma, breuma . Haigh seems to 
understand by bruma, brevissima 
tbmpestas: “ Because the 
days are then shortest.’ 9 

Bruttiani , slaves whose busi¬ 
ness it was to attend on the 
provincial magistrates, and to 
lie runners or letter-carriers. 
From the Bruttii , a people of 
Italy, who were the first to join 
with Hannibal, and were hence 
degraded by the people of Rome. 
Qellius, 10, 3. x 

Brutus, dull, senseless. From 
fiapvrri;, (figures), heaviness. 
Hence bruta , senseless things, 
is applied to brutes, “ From 
Chald. briut, folly.” Tt. 

Bryonia , a wild vine. Bpvao - 
via, 

Bu —, a prefix expressing 
hugeness. From /Sou—. 

Bubalus , a wild animal in 
Africa, like a calf and stag. 
Bovfiatof. 


1 Dader : “ Ab ultimis usque sxculis 
victoribus is mos fiiit ut gentes devictas, 
quas penitus nollent exscindere, ad vilia 
•erriiia cogereat. Sic Josue Gabaonitas, 
quu« del ere ei nefas erat propter sacra- 
■watam, aquutores fecit et Kgnarios.” 


Bubtk , an ox-stall. Fr. bu- 
bus dat. pi. of bos . We have 
also Bo vile. 

Bubo, a horned owl. From 
the sound bu which it makes. 
Gr. fivaf. Or from 
w hence buo , and bubo , like via, 
biBo. u Monstrum iiludnoctia 
Latinis per imitationem dicitur 
bubo, Germanis uhu . Unde 

nisi a clamore lugubri ? Est 
enim bubo , ut Plinius ait, fune- 
bris, nec cantu aliquo vocaiie 
sed gemitu.” W. 

Bubstqua , .a herdsman. A 
bubus sequendis . Or it is for 
bovisequa, whence bovsequa, 
buvsequa, bubsequa . 

Bubulcito , I declaim more in 
the manner (bubulcorum) of 
herdsmen than of orators. 

Bubu/cus, a herdsman. Fr. 
bubus pi. of bos . So Subulcus, 
Hiulcus, Petulcus. Or, as bu 
in bubus is long, bubulctts is 
for buulcus, for boviulcus, hot - 
ulcus: the second B added as 
in biBo. 

Bubus, dat. pi. of bos . For 
bovibus, whence boibus , bubus , 
as Providens, Proidens, Pru- 
dens. 

Bucada, Bucida, one who 
( caditur ) is beaten with thongs 
made from ox-hide. Bu is for 
bovi, boi, from bovis. 

Bucca, the inner part of the 
cheek; the cheek. A flute- 
player and a mob-orator, from 
their swelling their cheeks. 
ft From Hebr. buca , hollow, 
empty. The interior cavity of 
the cheeks. Or from j3v(o>, I 
inflate.” V. Or from ft/tnj- 
tixjj, capable of blowing or in- 
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flating; cut down to fwx), 
Qurxd, whence butca , as 
Ba/aena; and for softness bucca . 

Buccea, a mouthful. Fr. 
bucca . 

Bucctlla, a small mouthful 
or morsel. Fr. bucca . Also, 
bread made like a crown and 
distributed by the Emperors to 
the Romans. 

Buccelldrius, an attendant 
acting as a body guard of his 
lord for the sake ( buccella) of 
bread or a livelihood. 

Bucco, dais . “ An arrogant 

fellow, puffing out (buccas) his 
cheeks; a talker, and particu¬ 
larly one who publishes his 
praises (plenis buccis ) with full 
cheeks.” V. “ A fool, blockhead. 
For sucb, as have (magnas buc¬ 
cas) large cheeks, are usually 
blockheads.” F. Al. from 
fiexxos, foolish. 

: Buccula, a little cheek; the 
beaver of a helmet as covering 
the cheeks ; the boss of a shield 
• as bearing the face of a man 
whose cheek is ia the middle; 
a shield itself. Fr. bucca. 

Bucerus, baying ox-horns or 
great horns. Bovxtpoo$. 

. Blue turn , a pasture for cattle. 
For ' bovicetum , as Providens, 
Prudeus. But the word seems 
badly formed. For the C in 
Fruticetum, Salicetum, is from 
FrutiCis, SaliCis. 

- Butina, Bucctna, a trumpet, 
horn. Fr. jSwxa'yij, as Tgurdv^, 
Trutina. 

Bucoltcus, pastoral. Bouxo- 
Aix<fc. 

Bucula , a heifer. For bovi- 
cula, as Providens, Prudens. 

Etym . 


Bufo, a toad. “ From 
Germ, puffen, to puff. Rana 
inflate.” W. Al. from jS 6jio$, 
full, loaded, large. 

Buglossa, the herb ox-tongue. 
Bo6y\oQ(r<ros. 

Bulbus , a bulb, bulbous 
root; onion, leek. Sic. BaX\ 80 $. 

Bute, a Senate. BovXq. 

Bulga , a leathern bag, budget. 
For bolga fr. jSoXyoj, AEolic 
form of p.oXyo$. “ Balg, betg , 
balg, &c. a leathern sack. A 
very ancient Celtic word, used 
by the Gaols, Britons, Goths, 
Saxons, and Franks.” W. 

Bulima?is, famished. BovXi- 
fjuwv. 

Bulla, a bubble in water; 
and, from the form, the head of 
a nail or studd ; a boss or oma- 
nient in the shape of a heart 
worn round the neck by children 
until they were seventeen years 
old. Fr. <pu<rdhr), same as Qucra- 
X)$, a bubble. Hence phusla, 
busla, (as 4>dXouva , Balseua) 
bulla, Al. from fioXj, fioXd, 
(ZoXXoi, a throw. As said of a 
bubble made by tbrowing a 
stone in the water, % Or from 
vdxXoi, a round ball, iEol. iroX- 
Xol, whence holla, bulla . Or 
from the northern boll , a ball, 
sphere . 1 

Bumamma, a kind of large 
grape swelling like a teat. Fr. 
poo —, a prefix expressing mag¬ 
nitude, and mamma. 

Bumastus, the same as Bu¬ 
mamma. Bo6fjLu<rTO$. 


1 Varro refers it to 0 ovkf): the bulla 
being given at a time when persons cams 
to years of prudence. 

H 
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Bur do, a mule engendered of 
a horse and she-ass. “ From 
Hebr. pered , (perd ,) the same as 
burdo. Becman. “ From 
Germ, burden , to carry a bur¬ 
den.” W. The word burdo is 
“ vox cadentis Latinitatis.” 

Bura, Buris, a crooked piece 
of wood forming the trunk or 
principal part of the plough and 
lying between the beam and the 
plough-share. Quayle explains 
it the curved hinder part of the 
plough, called the plough-tail 
or plough-handle. • “ From j3 obg 
ovpa, [/3ooupa,] as being curved 
like the tail of an ox. Rather, 
for bunis, (as ftoiVa, nioRa; 8ci- 
Nog, diRus,) iEolic for vvtg, a 
plough-share.” V. From wtg 
might be vunis, bunis, then bu¬ 
ris. 

Burgus, a castle, fort; a 
town shut in by a fort. Fr. 
vvpyof, a tower; or from the 
northern languages, in which we 
have burg, burgh, burh, for a 
citadel or city. 

Buriats, Burrtcus, a little 
sorry horse. For purricus, from 

a re ^ C °l° r « 

Burra: See Appendix. 

Burrio, said of the humming 
noise made by ants, and formed 
from the sound burr. But the 
reading is disputed. 

Burrus, red, ruddy. IIu/5- 

fa. 

Burrus , a coarse outer gar¬ 
ment ( burri colons) of a red 
color. 

Busiqua , for buBsequa : or 
for bovisequa, boisequa. 

Bustuarii , gladiators who 
fought at the (i bustum ) grave of 


some great man, in honor of his 
memory. 

Bustum, a place where the 
bodies of the dead were burnt 
and buried; a tomb. Fr. buro , 
(whence Comburo,) bustum , as 
Uro, Ustum. 

Buteo, - 

Buthysia , a sacrifice of oxen. 
BovQv<rla. 

Butio ,- 

Butyrum, butter. Bovrvpov* 

Buxeus , of a pale yellow color 
like that of the burns . 

Buxus , the box-tree, box¬ 
wood. Ilv^og. 

Byrsa, a hide. Bvqr*. 

Byssus , a kind of fine flax or 
lint. Bvwog. 

C. 

Caballus, a pack-horse. Ka - 
(iakkiqg. 

Cacabdtus, blacked like a 
(cacabus ) kettle. 

Cacabo, 1 cry like a (xaxxa/3a) 
partridge. 

Cacatms, Caccdbus , a pot, 
kettle. Kaxxafiog. 

Cachinno, 1 laugh right out. 
For cachtno from xex^avao (as 
Fascinus from fldcrxavog) fut. of 
xotyaivco 1 same as xaycL^m. 

Coco, I go to stool. Kctx ». 

Celt. kek. 

Cacocthes, a bad habit. To 
xaxoijieg. 

Cacozelus , a bad imitator. 
Kaxofykog. 

Cacula, the slave of a com¬ 
mon soldier, a soldier’s drudge. 


1 So exists as well as am- 
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Fr. xslxo;, timid, runaway. 
“ Cacula non sunt in numero 
militum, sed imbellium et qui 
primi fugam capessere solent.” 
Seal. 

Cdcumen , the sharp point or 
top of anything. For acacumen 
(as Rarus for Ararus, Lamina 
for Elamina,) reduplicated from 
acumen; or from an iEolic 
word axvoo, axaxueo; or fr. axioo , 
whence axaxsoo , axaxoufisvov, 
pointed. If Al. for coacumen, 
as said of divers things converg¬ 
ing to a point. “ (Jbi acumina 
in unum coeant” Ainsw. 1 

Cadaver , a dead body. Fr. 
cado. Asa dead body canuot 
support itself. Or as being 
made to fall in battle. Virgil: 
u Belloque caduci Dardanidze.” 
The Greeks say xe<n)pa and ttt ab- 
fici from vtaim and tctoco, to fall. 
And perhaps Carcass is Caro- 
casa. 

Cadivus, falling of itself. Fr. 
cado. As Subseco, Subsecivus. 

Cado , I fall. Fr. xarco, down¬ 
wards ; or xolt im, xaru> same as 
atcarequ, I go down. ^ Al. from 
fut. 2. of 1 fall back, 
yield, Quayle notices Celt. 
kadym. % 

Caduceum , Caduceus , a he¬ 
rald’s staff; the staff of Mercury 
with the figure of two snakes 
twisted about it. For caruceum, 
xocpvxeovg the Syracusan form of 

xitgmtfioy. 

Caducus, ready to fall; that 
under which one is ready to fall. 


1 -Al. for acumen, as some derive Caula 
from Aula or abkfi. 

* Classical Journal, Vol. S, p. 121. 


as in Morbus caducus , the fall¬ 
ing sickness; &c. From cado. 

Cadurcum, a blanket or quilt; 
or a cushion or mattress. From 
the Cadurci, a people of Gaul. 
Pliny: “ Nullum est candidius 
linum lanaeve similius; sicut in 
culcitis praecipuam gloriam Ca¬ 
durci obtinent Galliarum.” 

Cad us, a cask; measure. 
Kd$o$. “Hebr. kadh, Germ. 
cad: 9 W. 

Cacias, the north-east wind. 
Kcuxlag. 

Cacus, blind. From a word 
aoxxog , as Sophocles has £v<f/x/xa- 
rof, without eyes; transp. xctoxog , 
whence cacus, as pourAO, mu- 
siE. Somewhat similarly from 
1<rxoo we have (rxi'w, scio. 

Cades, a cutting, felling, kill¬ 
ing, &c. From cado. 

Cado , I cut, fell, kill. From 
xaldrjv formed from xixoarou pp. 
of xctloo, (whence xa/voo, I kill) 
same as xau>,xia), xtdty, I split. 

Or fr. xea&ijv (transp. xxefyv) 
formed from xsxrarai pp. of 
xeafeo. Al. from *«/», to 
beat; JEol. xalco, as rw ro$, iEol. 
xo<ro$. 

Cal , short for calum, heaven. 
As Scb for 8£fia. 

Calebs, Calebs , ?Ws, unmar¬ 
ried, single. And a widow'er. 
Fr. xo/Ai\|/ for xoitoA*^, “carens 
coiicubitu,’* as xvgxoXuJ/ is one 
who is without a tail. 

Calo or Cado, I carve, en¬ 
grave, emboss. Fr. xoiAdi, I 
hollow’, excavate. Compare 
y\6fco with y\d<pa>, y\*Qvpo$. 

Or for casulo fr. casum, as 
Ustulo from Ustum, Postulo 
from Postuni, 
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Calum, Calum, the heaven. 
Fr. xoiAov, hollow* That is, 
the concave of the sky. Al. 
from calo. Embossed with stars. 

Camentum , stones as they 
come from the quarry, as cut 
off from larger stones. For 
cadimentum from cado, as Mo- 
neo, Monimentum. It is trans¬ 
lated also any stuff of which 
walls are built, as stones, rub¬ 
bish, &c. But that it does not 
properly mean " cement” is evi¬ 
dent from Livy : “ Camenta 

niuri non calce durata eraut, sed 
interlita luto.” 

Cana . See Coena. 

Capa, Cape, Cep a, Cepe, an 
onion. “ Saumaise thinks -that 
the iEolians for yrjriov said also 
ytjwtov, whence cape . Or that 
cape is from the iEolic yij$u 
for yrj$v; or even from yalfv, 
for the Ailolians changed rj into 
at, as erx rjiy, trxatvrj whence Scae- 
na.” V. Donnegan in his 
Lexicon has : “ Kama, onions.” 
If Some in too general a sense 
Tefer cepa to xrjwos; so as to 
mean garden stuff. 

Caritnonia, Cartmoma, Ce- 
remonia, sacred rites, solemn 
worship, religious ceremony, 
state. From cerus ,* sacred. 
Wachter: “ Germ, her, sacred; 
from Upog, whence cerus and 
cerimonia.” Or cerus is from 
ipo$, same as lepo; ; the aspirate 
changed to C, as * Erepog , Cete- 
rus; and I to E, as in Vena 
from 9 bog. From cerus is ceri¬ 
monia, as from Sanctus is Sanc- 
timonia. Al. from the tow'n 


1 See Voasius in Etymol. ad Cariroonuu 


Care , to which the Romans 
carried their sacred utensils in 
the war with Gaul. Livy calls 
Care “ sacrarium populi Ro¬ 
mani, diversorium sacerdotum, 
ac receptaculum Romanorum 
sacrorum.” By way therefore 
of recompence, says Vossius, the 
Romans are thought to have 
given to their sacred rites the 
name of carimonia from Care? 

Carites tabula*. “ Carites, 
a people of Italy, near Care; 
who, from entertaining the Ves¬ 
tal Virgins, when they fled from 
Rome in the invasions of the 
Gauls, were rewarded with the 
freedom of the city of Rome, 
but without liberty to vote in 
their elections or to execute any 
office in the state. Hence * In 
Caritum tabuias ^efe^realiquelll , 
was applied to a citizen deprived 
of his right of voting.” Ainsw. 

Carulus, Carulus, Caruleus , 
sky-blue. Soft for calulus, from 
calum, the sky. So meRidies 
for meDidies. 

Casaries, hair. From cado, 
casum; as Luxuries from Luxus. 
From the hair being cut; w hence 
it is more properly applied to 
men’s hair, but not more truly 
so. Or cado is, to tear to pieces 
or mangle, to divide; as from 
xrelvoo, future xtsv», is xtsIj, 
xrevo?, a comb. 

Casicius. Plautus : u Tu- 
nicam spissam, linteolum casi - 
cium” u Fine linen cut about 


9 Al. for gcrimonia from gero, as Que- 
ror, Querimonia. As applied to such 
sacred things as were carried in the pro¬ 
cessions. $ Al. for caUmonia from ca¬ 
lum. 
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the edge. From cado, ctzsum. 
But Nonius will have it to have 
beeo whited, by beating in the 
buck/’ Ainsw. " Crediderim 
id esse, cui tonsi sunt villi, 
quod ait Viigilius.” Bailey. 

Cccsius: See Appendix. 

Caspes, Cespcs, a turf, sod. 
For casipes fr. cado, casum . 
Festus explains it: “ Terra in 
uiodum lateris casa cum herb&.” 
Pts is a termination, as perhaps 
hi Sospes, and as Pis in Cuspis, 
and Ber in Saluber. " Caspi- 
tes, quid casione petantur,” says 
Martini. Al. from <rx« too, 
(whence <rxiiragvov ) I dig, &c. 
like (Txarrco. Hxiirao, xeWco, 
whence cespes . 

Castas, gauntlets, boxing 
gloves. Fr. cado, casum , to 
strike, beat. Al. from xc- 
juutrrai pp. of xaloo, 1 beat. 
See Ca*des and Cajo. 

Catcrus . See Ceterus. 

Caia, a stick. See Cajo. 

Cajo , I beat. For caio, xa'w. 
See Caedo. AL from xodeo, 
JEol. xoua, as vivos, ASol. xo- 
cor. 

Caipor, the boy or servant of 
Caius. For Caii poer from 
snip whence puer. 

Cola, a staff. Kd\ ov. 

Calabra curia, a place of 
convocation for the appointment 
of festivals, games, and sacrifices. 
Fr. cff/o, I call. 

Calabrxca: See Appendix. 

Calamenta: See Appendix. 

Calamister, — trum , an iron 
to curl the hair with. From 
'naXatpls, the same; whence xa- 
kxpfcoo, pp. xexoLkipirTCLi. 

CdiamUas , a storm which 


breaks ( calamos ) the reeds or 
stalks of com; a violent assault 
of fortune, a misfortune, &c. 

Calamus , a reed, &c. Ka Aat- 
f*o$. 

Cdlathus, a basket. KaXa- 
tog. 

CaJdtor, a crier, clerk, herald, 
public servant, it is applied 
also to a private servant. 1 Fr. 
calo , t call. 

Calcar , a spur. As tied 
( calci) to the heel. 

Caiceus 9 a shoe. From calx, * 
calcis. ** For it covers the heel 
contrarily to the Solea which 
covers only the sole of the 
feet.” V. Al. from calco . 

Calcitro, I kick. That is, 

I strike (calce) with the heel. 
So Monstro, Lustro. 

Calco, I tread. That is, I 
press ( calct ) with the heel. 

Calculo, 1 calculate. Fr. 
calculus , a pebble, counter. 

Calculus , a pebble. Fr. calx, 
calcis , a stone. 

Caldus, hot. For calidus . 

Calejacio , I heat. For calere 
facio. So Candefacio. 

Calenda, the calends or first 
day of each month. Fr. calo, I 
call. Varro : “ Primi dies men- 
sium nominal* Calender ab eo, 
qu&d iis calentur ejus mensis 


1 “ Sed et in privatis familiia cnlatorea 
ftaere. Festus docet hoc nomine omne 
servorum genus significari, quia semper 
vocari possunt ob necessitudinem servi- 
tutis. Alii dicunt calatorem esse qui no- 
mina dictat domino, qui et nomenclator 
appell&tur. Alii eum qui alios vocat ad 
m inis ten um. Venus puto servos priva- 
tos a similitudine publicorum nomen ac- 
cepiaae, quod ultro citroque com manda- 
tis a domino mitterentur.” V. 
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nonae a pontificibus, quinctaene 
an septimanae sint future, in 
Capitolio in curi& calabrft sic: 
Dies te quinque calo , Juno No¬ 
vella : Septem te dies calo, Juno 
Novella.” 

Calendarium , a calendar; a 
book in which was registered 
au account of the interest on 
money which was paid on the 
calends of each month. See 
above. 

Caleo, I am warm or hot. 
Fr. xaXeog, Doric of xrjXeog, 
burning; or xaXo'co Doric of xij- 
Xooo, 1 burn. The A should 
thus be rather long. f Or 
from yaXeoo, 1 yaXstoo, I relax, or 
am relaxed. As from yaXlco is 
yXleo , yXtalvco, I heat. Some, 
who suppose the C to be pre¬ 
fixed to Caula and Cacumen, 
derive it from dXea, the heat of 
the sun. 

Caliendrwn, an ornament for 
a woman’s head. Fr. xaXXvv- 
rpov, an ornament, whence ca - 
liuntrum , (as aXAog, alius,) ca- 
liundrum, caliendrum. 

Caltga, a half boot set with 
nails and worn by the common 
soldiers. Fr. xuXov, wood; 
whence calica, (like Manica,) 
then caltga . i( Fr. calx, calcis , 
whence calcia, calica, caliga” V . 
5T Al. for calj/ga from a word 
xaXvyy) formed from xotXuyw 
fut. 2. of xotX6<r<rco, (whence xa- 
Au£, vxog,) I cover. 

Cdligo, darkness. Fr. xaoo, 
1 burn ; whence xaeXog, xoiXog, 
burnt black, black ; whence ca - 


1 “ Xa\4tnr(0 } from x®*^* w® 6 ai 
XoAcU.” Lennep. 


ligo, blackness, darkness. Igo, 
as in Origo, Vertigo, Al. 
for calygo fr. xaAt/yq or xctXXuy ij 
for xatTuXuyri from Xvyy, dark¬ 
ness. If Al. by transp. for actigo 
from otyXvg, darkness. As Verto, 
Vertigo. 

Calirn . See Clam. 

Cdlix, a cup, &c. Fr. xvXiJj, 
as cAnis from xTvog. 

Callaicus, pertaining to the 
Callaici or Gall aid, the inha¬ 
bitants of Gallicia in Spain. 

Callaicus or Callabius: See 
Appendix. 

Cal/ais: See Callaicus. 

Calico , said of any thing hard 
or callous. From callum . 
Hence it is transferred to the 
mind. Sulpicius : “ In illis re¬ 
bus exercitatus animus callere 
jam debet.” Hence callere is 
to be well practised or versed 
in, to know well by experience, 
to be skilful or cunning. Pro¬ 
perly, to be hardened in or 
inured to. “ Quoniam, sicut pes 
vel manus ex longo labore cal 
lum obducit, ita mens long& ex¬ 
periential colligit bubitum queo- 
dam rerum in qtiibus versa- 
tur.” F. This is confirmed by 
Plautus: “ Satin’ ea tenes ? 

Magis calico qudm aprugnum 
callum callet” From calleo is 
callidus; a which is well ex¬ 
plained by Cicero : “ Is, cujus. 


2 Tooke contends that callidus (and of 
course calleo ) is from the northern verb 
scylan, whence our word Skill. '* And 
it is not unentertaining,” he adds, “ to 
observe how the Latin etymologists twist 
and turn and writhe under the word.” 
This censure it most unreasonable. 
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tanquam manus opere, sic ani¬ 
mus usu concalluit ” 

Ca Indus, practised, expe¬ 
rienced, shrewd. Fr. calleo, 
as Caleo, Calidus. 

Calliope , one of the Muses. 
KoXAioth}. 

Callis, a beaten track, made 
by beasts. From a word callus , 
hard; whence callum, which 
see. Or, at least, from the same 
word which produced callum . 
^ Or from callum itself. As 
trodden by the callum of the feet 
of beasts. So xeSov is perhaps 
from iri$, widog. 

Callum , hardness or rough¬ 
ness of the skin or flesh; cal¬ 
lousness. From a word callus , 
hard ; formed from xaXoy, or 
rather xaXXov, (whence xaXXiyo$,) 
wood ; as JDurus, hard, from 
Jwpv, wood. % Al. from xaXij, 
Doric of xijXij, a tumor. 

Colo, I call, summon. KaXcw. 
“Island. Kala, Suec. Kalla” W. 

Calo , a slave employed in 
bringing wood and stakes for an 
army. Fr. xaXoy, wood; or 
cala, a club, Sec. 

Cdlophanta, a hypocrite. 
KotXoQavrris. 

Color , heat. Fr. caleo , as 
Ardeo, Ardor. 

Calpar , an earthen wine ves¬ 
sel. Tr. xoXxij, an urn, &c. 

Calt ha, the marigold. Fr. 
xiCkyu, as opvl^ts and opnisg were 
interchanged. 

Calva , a scalp, scull. Fr. 
net xoApj, a covering; 
whence calpha, calva . ir ai. 
from xiQaXt), xephr), the head; 
whence xs\fd, calf a, calva. If Al. 
from calvus* The head without 
the hair. 


Calumnia, false accusation, 
slander; a cavil, quirk.- Fr. 
caluo, calvo , l deceive, mislead, 
^f Or from xaXg'eo, I accuse, 
whence xaXowftivij, c alumina, 
calumnia, l 

Calvo , I deceive, mislead. 
Fr. xaXuTrrco, I conceal, pf. xs- 
xaXvfa, whence a verb xaXu^co, 
xd\$co. That is, I conceal or 
cover my motive, act towards in 
a covert manner. Similarly 

xX^rro) is translated by Donne- 
gan “ to conceal; to steal; to 
mislead or deceive.” “ KXex- 
t co,” says Lennep, “ videtur 
dici a tegendo, quod clam 
fit et tect£.” ^f Vossius : 

“ Fr. calvus. I deceive like 
bald men; who, when going 
to fight, assail the hair of 

others; whereas, having no hair 
themselves, they elude the assault 
of others. So Nonius, who 

confines it to the stage : Calvin 
tur tractum est a calvis mimis 
qudd sint omnibus frustratui.” 

Calvus, bald; shorn. From cal¬ 
va . That is, one who has merely 
the calva . Hence it was after¬ 
wards applied more loosely to 
one who id bald. Calva is de¬ 
fined by Forcellini “ Os capitis 
carne vel capillis nudatum.” 
If Al. for calphus, for alphas 
(as the C has been thought to 
be prefixed to Caula, Cacumen, 
Caleo), from a\fog, white; as 
QaXaxpbg, bald, is from $aXo?, 


1 “ 2nj\rrtfa, from erfiXy, to in¬ 
scribe on a pillar : a term either of honor 
or reproach, unlike the Latin calumnior 
for oolumnia from cohanxa, by the tame 
analogy, but.which is used only in a bad 
sense.” Class. Jonrn. No. 66. 
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white. % Al. for carvus fr. xa- 
gS fut. 8. of xt Ipsa, I shear. As 
piLgrim is for piRgrim from 
peRegrinus. % “ From Chald. 
kalapk, to make bare/’ Tt. 

Calx, a heel. Fr. callum, 
whence callix, (as Matrix,) calx, 
the hard part of the foot, the 
heel. % Al. from calco. % AL 
from Aoj;, with the heel. Hence 
lacs, by transp. cals, thence 
calx, as Al olX, AjaX. If Al. 
for ah, a*£ for Aaf. C being 
here prefixed, as some suppose it 
prefixed to Caula, Cacumen, Sec. 
If Or fr. calx, the end of a 
course. 

Cah, limestone, lime, mortar. 
Fr* a ftiotstone; 

or, as it is translated by Schnei¬ 
der, “ limestone.” If Al. from 
the northern languages. Germ. 
kalch, kalk ; Engl, chalk . 

Cah, the end of a course, 
goal. “ Either metaphorically, 
in relation to the heel; or rather 
because it consisted of a white 
line drawn with (cah) mortar 
or some kind of chalk.” V. 

Cah, a die. Fr. xX 
a pebble. 

Caluba, a hut. KotXufa. 

Calyx, the cup or calix of a 
flower. Ki\v%. 

Cambio, campsi, 1 change, 
exchange, barter. From xoltcl- 
pslftso, xaTfielj&oo, xapslfico, xolpfiao 
or by transp, xapftilo*. ^ Wacb- 
ter says it is manifestly from 
Germ, cam , the hand, and ex¬ 
plains cambio " de manu in ma- 
uutn trado.” 1 


1 AL from icd/urm, fut. i but 

tb« tenies are not analofeos» 


Cdmelus, a camel. KifuUKtt. 
Camena , Cdmasna: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Camera , a vault, arched roof 
or ceiling; an upper gallery. 
Fr. xctfLclpa, as it is also written. 

Caminus, a furnace. Kapb- 

tOf. 

Cammdrus, Camarus , a kind 
of crab-fish. Kappapof, Kapa- 
go$. 

Campagus, a kind of shoe o* 
buskin worn by senators and 
emperors. A word of a later 
age. “ From the many (xapuei) 
twinings of the latchets which 
wrapped round the leg crosswise 
and like network.” Saim. 

Campana, a bell. A word 
of very late date, and derived 
from the circumstance of Pau- 
linus, bishop of Nola, a city of 
Campania, in the time of Jerom* 
having been the first to intro¬ 
duce bells into churches. 

Campe, Campa, a caterpillar. 
Also, a dolphin or sea horse. 
Raping. 

Cumpestre , a girdle or pair 
of drawers worn by those who 
contended naked in the Campus 
Martius. 

Campso , 1 bend. Fr. xap\\m 
fut. of xapirroo. 

Campter, the winding of a 
goal in a course. Kapmryg. 

Campus, a plain, open field, 
&c. “ I embrace Scaliger’s 

opinion that a plain or level 
place was called campus from 
the notion of the circus or 
riding-course which was called 
by the Sicilians xapwog from 
xapxi), the act of bending or 
turning round borses; whence 
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the goal or pillar, round which 
the chariots turned in a course, 
was called xaf&xr^g.” V. 

. Camum, a kind of beverage, 
mentioned by Ulpian. From 
the Gothic.* 

Camums, crooked, crumpled. 
Fr. xlxappcu, xixapai pf. pass, 
of nApartos, I bend# Or for 
communis. Or fr. xixapou pf* 
pass, of xaco, whence xapxrm* 
% Macrobios states it to be a 
foreign word. “ Lamm in Welsh 
is crooked; and cam in Lan¬ 
cashire is awry. Cam, Gaelic, 
is crooked#” Todd. 

Camus, a kind of bridle or 
bit, a sniffle. Hence, a cord 
or chain with which slaves and 
malefactors were fastened to the 
fork and gallows which they 
were obliged to carry. Rapes, 
Doric of 

CmaKciUs: See Appendix. 

Canatts, a conduit pipe; bed 
of a river; &c. Fr. an 

opening, cavity. As Aqua, 
Aquahs. Or fr. xAva, (a 
Ward existing as well as xAnct) 
a reed. Virgil : u Mellaque 
aHuudiKkis inferre canali- 
bus.” 

Canceilarius, a porter or 
waiter in the Emperor's court 
(ad cancellos) at the grated door. 
" Edam tribunalia habebant 
cancellata septa, quibus exclu- 
debantnr turbae; atque iis prse- 
poeiti Cancellarii dieti; secre¬ 
taries, scribes, notaries.” F. 

Concetti: See Appendix. 

Concetto, 1 cross out, erase. 
Fr. concetti . 


* SwWalMrift Bier. 

Eiym. 
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Cancer , * crab. For canctus 
fr. xxpxivos, xApxitof, by transp. 
xavxpos. Also, a cancer. From 
the same Greek word. 

Candela, a torch, made by 
besmearing cord with pitch, 
wax or tallow. Fr. candeo , as 
Suadeo, Suadela. From its 

shiny color. 41 Candeo . 

dicitur et de iis rebus quss igneo 
colore splendent;” F# 

Candelabrum, a candlestick. 
Fr. candela . 

Candeo, i am white or shiny, 
lister. Fr. yatiau or yotMto* 
shine. From yavKo may have 
been also cando , (whence Ac- 
Cendo,) I make to shine. Or 
cando was formed from candeo , 
as Fugo from Fugio; that is, 
Fugere facio. Al. from ca- 
neo , whence canidus, canideo, 
candeo, as Aveo, Avidus, Avi- 
deo, Audeo. 

Candidates, a candidate for 
a post of honor or preferment. 
Fr. Candidas . That is, arrayed 
in a white garment, which was 
the dress of candidates. 

Candidas , white. Fr. candeo, 
as Celeo, Calidus. 

Cando: See Candeo. 

Canto, 1 am hoary, white. 
From ymti*, 1 am white. 
% Wachter notices Celtic can , 
white. 

Canephtra, a maid bearing a 
basket. Kawfoopof. 

Cdnica, wheat-bran. Fr. ca¬ 
ms. From its being mixed up 
with dogs’-meat. 


* See Mordeo. favdw is eapliiiied 
by HesjreMos. 
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Cdtiis, a dog. Fr. xwtog gen. 
of xtW, a dog; as xTki%, cAlix. 
Canis was also the lowest throw at 
dice. “ Because/ 9 says Vossius; 
“ it bites, as a dog, the person 
who throws it/’ That is, one 
canis bites the body, the oilier 
the mind, iu the language of 
Euripides, this throw is xaphlag 
SqxT^io ;. 1 

Canistrum, a. basket. Kir 
visrpov.* 

Canna , a cane or reed. Aav- 
v«. 

Cannabis, hemp. Aavya/3*$. 

Cano, 1 sing. Fr. fut. 
£. of xetby 9 1 open my mouth.* 
Burgess : “ Vossius objects i 
* Immane distat cantus ab 
hi an do .’ But the inventors 
i. e. the first users of the names 
of things took a vast number of 
them from external signs and 
adjuncts, and formed them after 
the shapes and forms of things, 
and for no other reason. And 
so cano was formed from the 
conformation of the mouth, so 
as to satisfy the sense of vision. 
Xalvuv oitypbv, ‘ laments hia - 
re/ is used by Callimachus of 
Niobe just turned to stone.” 
If Or %oiim is to speak; for 
Hesychius has Xivoipu' cTtoi/xi. 
So cano will be here much the 


1 Possibly the Dice of the die, which 
wts called cents, had the representation 
of. a dog. Among the Greeks a coin 
stamped with the figure of an ox was 
called fiovs. 

* Stephens has this word from He- 
qychius. Vossius derives it from #td- 
vurrpov. From k iva might come jeoyffw 
as well as jcapdfw. 

* Xdww* droZfcu ordfto. Hesych. 


same as Asyco in Anacreon; 
SiXao Asyeiv ’Arps&tg. If AK. 
from xivet, a reed, i sing on a 
reed. ^f Quayle notices Celt. 
kanymA . t 

Canon , a rule, canon. A«e- 
vce*. 

Cdnorus , melodious, musical, 
shrill. Fr. canor, oris, the sound 
or melody of song. So Sono- 
rus. 

Cantabrum ,-- 

Cantcnnum , coarse barley for 
canterii . 

Canterius or Cantherius , a 
gelding ; an ass. Fr. xnuHjkt of, 
a large sumpter ass. 

Canterius , the rafters of ?*a 
house which extend from tks 
ridge to the eaves. For, wbea 
taken on both sides, they re¬ 
semble a horse’s back. (See 
above.) The Italian carpenters 
call such cavalli, i. e. cabaliu 

Canterius, a rail or stake 
with two reeds across to prop 
up a vine. “ For, as the can¬ 
terius sustains a weight on its 
back, so this sustains the vine.” 
V. 

Canthdris , a fly of the beetle 
species. Kaviapig. 

Cantlidrus , a cup or pot; a 
waterspout. Kiviapog. 

Ganthus , the felly of a wheel,? 
or iron with which a wheel is 
bound. Fr. xiv6og, which is not 
only described as the orb of the 
eye, but as the iron or brass 
upon a wheel. If Quintilian- 
states it to be an African or 
Spanish word. 

4 Classical Journal, Vol. 3, p. 121. 
Cano is refereed by Heigh to ydim, joy. 
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Canto, I sing. Fr. cano, 
oamfum, cuntum . ■ 

CdnvSi hoary. Fr. canto. 

CipaXy capacious, large. 
That is, able (capere) to hold or 
contain. 

Capedo , a large pot or jug 
with handles or ears, used at 
sacrifices. Fr. capio ; as being 
taken up or held by its handles. 
So Torpeo, Torpedo. 

Caper , capri, a he-goat. 
Quayle refers to Celtic gaver .* 
% Hesychius says : “ Karp** 

Tupfanf” That is. Among 
the Tyrrhenians xoirpa is a goat. 

Caper is used like Hircus for 
the smell arising from the arm¬ 
pits ; and called from die smell 
of the he-goat. 

Cdpcrare is applied to the 
wrinkling of the forehead; from 
the curled forehead .or the curl¬ 
ed horns of the (caper) goat. 
% Or from xairugo?, parched, 
and so wrinkled. 

Capesso* 1 take up, undertake. 
Fr. capio, as Facio,- Facesso. 

Cdjndes, the same as capedi - 
nes. From cnpis, idis , which 
from capio, like capedo. 

Capillus , the hair. From 
capitis pilus, wlience capitipilus , 
cut down to capitlus, capillus . 
% Or from capitis pilulus, capipi- 
Udus, capspiilus, capillus. Al. 
front xdfurvXog, xxvuXaf, curled. 

tCapio, I receive, contain, 
take, take up; undertake; &c. 
Fr. ucewim, xarS fut. £• of xAimo. 
Kdwms is explained (inter alia) 
by Hesychius to re* 

ceive; and by the Etymologicum 


X«pff7y, to hold or contain. Te¬ 
rence : * Quid furbte est ? JEdes 
uostrae vix capient.* Or fr. 
yi*rat, formed from yam, (as 
xu to, xaxroe, trxairres ; Id to, 8a- 
vrw) whence yatyo, 1 hold, con¬ 
tain. Or from yaw, whence 
yatico; and, as paVio is from 
wot loo, «r af», so from yctfoo we 
should have caVio. But for V 
we have P, caPio, as 
lais, laPis; and $a»;, dais, daPis. 
If Al. from Hebrew cap or 
caph, the hollow of tbe hand. 
That is, I take in my hand. 
As from yt ip is lyysipitp. 

Capisterium, a vessel in 
which grains of coni are put 
and cleansed by the infusion of 
water. Fr. exmpttrnipiov, as 
S^akXoo, Fallo. 

Cdpistrum, a halter or head- 
stall for horses. For capitis - 
trum fr. caput, capitis. Al. 
from capio, (as Luo, Lustrum); 
from its holding or detaining 
them. 44 Capi was used by the 
ancients for Impediri, as Oculis 
captus. So Varro: 4 Capiuntur 
sequi matrem,’ i. e. impediuntur, 
probibentur.” F. ^f Al. from 
xaxfj, a manger, Kanlrrpm 
occurs in Hesychius and Suidas, 
but is supposed to have been 
received by the later Greeks 
from the Latins. 

Capital, a coif, covering (ca¬ 
pitis) of the bead. Also, a 
crime committed at tbe risk 
(capitis) of one’s bead or life. 

CdpitdUs , pernicious. As af¬ 
fecting one’s (caput) head or life. 

Cdpitatio, a tribute or tax 
paid (io singula capita) by the 
bead. 


1 Chariot! Journal, No. 7. p.121. 
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CapUim* a woman’s sto¬ 
macher. Varrp: “ Qn&d capit 
pectus; i. e. lit antjqui dicebant, 
indutu comprehend#.” 

. Captto , pop with a frig head. 

Fr. caput, capitis. 

. Copkoliqm, the Capitol, one 
of the seven hills of Rome* on 
which was the citadel and the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinua. 
Fr. caput, itis. As being the 
head of the hills and of the city. 

Capitum or Capetum, fodder. 
Kcunpriv. 

Cdpo, Qapui, a capon. 
“Germ, wpp-han, gallus cas- 
Uratus. Armoric cabon, Anglo- 
Sax. capur, Gr. infer, x&nov, 
Let, capo. Vox Germanics, 
quae ceteris clarior et melior, a 
castratioue desumta est.” W. 

. Cappa.ru, Cappari , a shrub 
bearing fruit called capers. Kav- 
Tapt;. 

Capra, a she-goal, See Caper. 

Caprea, a wild she~goat. Fr. 
copra . As Fernim, Ferres. 

Capreohu, a young roe-buck. 
Fr. caprea or capreus . Also, a 
tendril of a vine;- from its wind¬ 
ing like the horns of roe-bucks. 
From the same horns capreolus 
is applied to a forked instrument 
to dig with* So also capreoli 
are applied to cross pieces of 
% timber which hold fast larger 
beams and keep them together. 
44 Similitudipem in eo esse cen- 
sst Barbnrus, quid, sicut capre¬ 
olus vites, ita ligoa ilia canterios, 
complectuntur. Sed magis pla¬ 
cet senteotia fi&ldi, qui ita dici 
censet a eapreolo animali; quia, 
ut illi incursant adversis corai- 
bus et reoituntur, ita capreoli 


isti assurgentes capita, sen cor¬ 
nua et frontes, caoteriorum poo* 
deribus opponuot.” V. 

Caprtcomus, Capricorn, one 
of the signs of the Zodiac, fa? 
top part is represented with the 
fere feet, breast, bead, and (cor- 
nibus) horns ( capri ) of a goat. 

Caprificus, a wild fig. ^Tbis 
tree was similarly called rp ays 
(a goat) by the Messenians, as 
Suidas informs ns from Pauaa- 
nits.” V. It is accounted for 
by Turton as being a chief food 
of goats, 

Caprineus, contemptaausly 
applied by Suetonius to Tibe¬ 
rius, as being detestable for bis 
vices in bis retreat at Canrae. 
Others derive it & capro , From 
the odious smell of the ermpits. 
But others read differently. 

Caprona, Capronea: See 
Appendix. 

Capsa , a chest. Fr. empio, 
capsum, (See Capso,) to hmd, 
contain. f Al. from u&pfa. 

AL from xmj/x, which how¬ 
ever Voasius contends the later 
Greeks took from the Latins. 

Capso, is, it, for capsero , is, 
it, formed from capsi, ancient 
perfect of capio. As Faxo 
from Facio, Facsi. 

Capsus, a driver’s box 9 a 
stall, pen. See Capsa. 

Captiosus, given to craft and 
cavil. Fr. capita, a sophism, 
quirk, cavil; made (ad capim- 
Hum) for taking a person una¬ 
wares, taking advantage of a 
person. Or capio is here deca* 
pio , decipio. 

Captivus, a captive. One 
(captus) taken prisoner. 



Capio, l calch at ft. capio, 
eapitum, captum* . 

. C&piUaris, at death’s door. 
Just ready to be carried (in co- 
pulo ) on a bier. 

Copula, diminutive of cupis . 
See (Qapides. 

Copilot or, an officer employ¬ 
ed to distribute oil as a dole 
amongst the people, Fr. capu- 
lp 9 44 Qui factonbua olei inser- 
?it et ex uno in aliud vas oleum 
wrnmve diffundit,” F. 

Cdpulo, 1 deal or tilt out oil 
from one ( copula ) repel into 
another,. 

Capulo, X strike, wound. 
From the (c opukts) hilt of a 
word. 

C apulus, the handle or hilt 
Qf o sword. 1 Fr. capio. That 
part by which I take or hold it 
in my hand. 

Capuius , a bier, coffin; 
tomb. Fr. capio . (See above.) 
As holding or containing. % Al. 
from capis, like cupula , A fu¬ 
neral chest or urn. 

Ciput, capitis, the head. Fr. 
eppitum, ancient supine of capio, 
I bold, contain. Thus the Head 
is defined by Johnson “that 
part of the animal that con¬ 
tains the brain or the organ 
of sensation or thought.” If Al. 
from xtro, (pf. xextfa, whence 
*f0*Aiy,) same as o* xiroo, X cover. 
E into A, as in mAoeo from 
pEsAo, rAtus from rEor. Or 
frog) fut. ft. xa%:<*. ^f 44 Belg. 
Mop, Gq/m. Kopf. The Gotha 


1 ** H&b notion© habet obscenom sea* 
ann apa4 Pbutm.” F. 


-CAE (ft 

and Saxons say kaubt which 
is nothing but caubt.” W.* 

Cara or Chara ; See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Caricalla, a name of Anto¬ 
ninus. A Gaulish word. “ Cm* 
racalla was a cassock or aide- 
coat, worn by the ancient Ganls, 
introduced into Rome and 
lengthened down to the feet by 
Antoninus who thence obtained 
the name.” F. 

Carbasut, fine flax or linen; 
a garment, curtain, sail made of 
it. Kafwaaos* 

Carbatina, a coarse kind of 
shoe. Kmpfhtrhni. 

Carbo, a bit of wood burning 
or burnt, charcoal, cask After 
deriving Car, Cart, Chair, &c. 
from an Anglo-Saxon, verb sig¬ 
nifying To turn, Tooke adds: 
“ So Char-coal is wood tuen- 
B D coal by fire. We borrow no¬ 
thing here from Carbo; but the 
Latin etymologists must come 
to us for its meaning, which 
they cannot find elsewhere. As 
they must likewise for Cardo, 
that on which the door is turn¬ 
ed and RETURNED.” ^f Yet 
it seems not so misplaced to 
derive carbo from xmgQt* (as 
Ambo), I parch, diy up. 
Coal, i. e. Charcoal, is defined 
by Johnson “the cinder of 
scorched wood.” Though 
it is true that xagQco is used 
rather of things parched by the 
sun than scorched by fire. Or 


* Al. from frarrow, the highest part. 
The aspirate changed to C» as in Cetenia 
from "Erepot; and T into A, as in cAlix 
from jcTAit, cAnis from kT p6t. 
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carbo might be explained wood 
dried . and fit • for buraihg. 
^ u From Hebr. charbah, burnt 
or dried.” Tt. 

Carbuncului ; a small coal. 
Fr. cdrbo, as Furunculus from 
Furis. Also, a gem resembling 
a hot burning coal. Also, a 
hot inflammatory red ulcer, a 
carbuncle. 

Career , a prison. For coor- 
cer, fv.coarceoycoerceo. Fronto 
has 44 coerceri carcere. ” IF Or 
from tupxopot for yepyupet, a pri¬ 
son. ff Or from xapxapoi, sta¬ 
ted by Hesychius to mean chains. 

Or from xagxapot, stated by 
the same to mean pens for cattle, 
f AI. from the north. 1 

Career, a starting-place. As 
detaining the horses within it as 
a prison. 

Carchcdbnins , a kind of car¬ 
buncle, a precious stone. From 
Xagxyioov, ovo;, Carthage, once 
famous for collecting and dis¬ 
persing . these stones to other 
parts of the world. 

Carchesium , holes through 
the tunnel in a ship whereby the 
cords, ropes or shrouds; are fas¬ 
tened. Also, a kind of cup 
narrower in the middle than at 
the top or bottom, 

Carcinoma , a cancer. K*g- 
xivafxoi. 

Cardiacus , a person laboring 
under disease in the regions of 
the heart, called “ cardiacus 
morbus” from xagkaxy. 

* Germ, kerker, Goth, karkar, Welsh 
c+rchur, Irish carcan. After offering a 
northern derivation of these words, Wacli¬ 
ter adds: “Sed prasstat vocem Latinis 
relinquere.” 


Cardo: See Appendix. 

Cardutlis , a bird feeding 
among (earduos) thistles. Sup¬ 
posed to be the linnet. 

Carduus 9 Cardus, a thistle, 
teazle. Fr. caro, ere , I card. 
As fit for teazing wool. Or fr. 
xigSrp fr. xexaprai pp. of xelpa, 
fut. 2. xscgw whence caro , ere . 

Carectum f a place where 
sedges grow. For caricetum * 
from-corex, tets. 

Cartnum , Caranum: See 
Appendix. 

Careo 9 I am without, in want 
of, free from. Fr. yapiuoa, Doric* 
of xyptia> 9 I am deprived, am 
without, Or fr. 

I am empty. R added, as in 
nuRus fr. vw?, uRo from etw. 
5T Or fr. xctpw (i. e. xagtoo) fut. 2. 
of xeipeo. In a neuter sense, I 
am clipped, cut short of. 

Cdrex: See Appendix. 

Carica for Carica ficus, a 
Carian fig. 

Caries 9 rottenness, corrup¬ 
tion. Fr. xapai fut. 2. of xetpes 9 
1 eat, devour. Aiusworth ex¬ 
plains it " rottenness in wood or 
other things, being worm-eat¬ 
en.” Some may be disposed 
to derive it from the same Sax¬ 
on word, signifying To turn, 
from which Tooke derives Car¬ 
bo. 

Cdrina 9 the keel of a ship. 
Fr. xagw fut. 2. of xtlpa, I cut: 
like Ango, Angina. Thus Grew: 

Her sharp bill serves for a 
keel to cut the air before 
her ” 1 

* As the Greeks call a keel rpSris ap¬ 
parently from rpbrm, it may be 
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Car is, a prawn. KapU. 

Carmen, a card to card wool 
with. For carimen fr. caro, 
ere. 

Carmen, a verse; verse, poe¬ 
try ; a song. Fr. cano, whence 
canimen, carmen , aod for soft¬ 
ness carmen , as Genimen, Gen- 
men, Germen. Y AI. for Aar- 
mes, (as Ceterus for Heterus) 
fr. apftog, the harmonious pro¬ 
portion of parts. 

Camtfex, ids, a hangman. 
Fr. camijicio , carnifacio . As 
making living men mere flesh. 

Y Some understand facio here 
to be eonftcio, interjicio. . 

Caro, 1 card wool. Vossius: 
“ Doubtless, as Scaliger says, 
from xetgco, exapov.” That is, 
from fut. 2. xapw. Forcellini 
says : u A xelgw, tondeo.” But 
Tondeo has little to do with 
caro. Ktlgoo is, I cut in pieces ; 
and so may hence perhaps have 
meant, to dissipate, distract, se¬ 
parate. 

Caro, carnis, the flesh of ani¬ 
mals, of birds, beasts. Ashes. 
Fr. xapw, fut. 2. of xelgw, 1 de¬ 
vour. Or, L cut in pieces, dis¬ 
sect. From caro is carinis , (as 
Homo, Hominis,) thence carnis . 

Y AI. from xpiarct , (plural of 
xgixf, flesh,) whence xpeaa , 
*gea>, transp. xtpco, whence caro, 
as lAtus for rEtus .from rEor. 

Y w From Hebr. carah , food.” 
Tt. ' 

Cardta: See Cara in Appen- 
d\x. 


as well to remind the render of the northern 
ward for turning, from which Tooke do¬ 
mes Car, Char, Carbo, Cardo, &c. See 
Carbo. 


. Carpentaria, a maker (car- 
pentorum) of chariots or wag* 
gons, a carpenter. 

Carpentum, - 

Carpisculus: See Appendix. 

Carpo, I pull, pluck, gather, 
crop. Fr. aprw (as Ceterus 
from erego$), i. e. dg-jraw 1 same 
as agi rafa), I seize. Y O** fr* 
xapwcv, i. e. xagxi co. So xop- 
•xoofxjti is explained by Donnegan 
f* to gather fruits or crops 
and xupwlZw, “ to gather fruits, 
to gather.” 

Carpo, I carp at, find fault 
with, asperse. That is, I pluck 
at, pull to pieces. 

Carptor, a carver. One who 
( carpit ) cuts meat into pieces. 
Seneca has “ carpere artus in 
frusta.” Livy has “in.mul- 
tas parvasque partes carpere 
exercitum,” i. e. to parcel out. 

Carpus , the wrist. K*pxi$. 

Carrago , a fortification made 
in haste (ex cards) of waggons, 
baggage, &c. And, a camp 
equipage. So Farrago. 

Carruca , a kind of carriage. 
Fr. carrus. 

Carrus, a car,. cart. Tooke 
derives it from the Saxon word 
signifying To turn, mentioned 
in Carbo, &c.: “ Car, cart , 
chariot , &c. and the Latin. car- 
rus are the same participle. 
This word was first introduced 
into the Roman language, by 
Caesar, who learned it m the 
war with the Germans. Vos¬ 
sius mistakingly supposes it de¬ 
rived from currus.” Wachter 


1 A word acknowledged by Donnegan. 
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refers it to Germ, barren, to 
carry: and adds: 14 In Germ. 
karr. It is a Celtic word, which 
in the Armoric and Irish still 
exists as cart. 99 * 

Carthago , Carthage. From 
Kapxifidv, Doric Kzpy&Wi 
transposed Kaptaxon, was Car - 
dago , Carthago . Al. for Car- 
ci%o (as and ogtfjfy were 

commuted) from K*pxa&*r. 

Cartilogo, cartilage, gristle. 
Fr. xaprog, for xparog whence 
xparipo$, firm, solid. 1 * * 4 5 

Carat, dear, expensive, pre¬ 
cious ; dear, beloved, very pre¬ 
cious. Fr. xaphg, Doric of xqgo* 
fr. xi )p 9 want.) That of which 
there is want. As Dear and 
Dearth are allied. f Or from 
careo, I am wanting. Or fr. 
X*pi$, Dor. x a fa> bereft, de¬ 
prived. Al. from xapS> fut. 2. 
of xtlpw, I clip, cut short. IT If 
“ dear, deloved 99 is the primary 
sense, we may refer it to xijp, 
the heart; iEoL x«g. “ Qui 
nobis cordi est.” f The Celtic 
Kar,+ or Kara , KaridJ is 
friendly. 

Caryatides, images of women, 
used for supporters in buildings, 
&c. Kapvar fag. 

Cdryota, Caryotis, a kind of 
date. Kapvwng. 


1 Haigh: “ Fr. jcoprcp&f, strong : by 
syncope tafias” 

9 Al. for atmifago from carnis. Bat 
why N into T ? It is not much to the 
purpose that CaTamitus has probably 
seen corrupted from GaNymSdes. 

* " K^p, fate, destiny; misfortune ; un¬ 
happiness ; waht,” Ac. Donrtegan. 

4 Wachter in Kar. 

5 Classical Journal, ill, 181. 


Casa, a hut, cottage. Fr. 
X*r*> fut* of xdXpt I contain; 
or for gasa fr. ydtrm fut. of yiaaf, 
(whence yaaryjp,) I contain; 
% 44 From Hebr. casa , he co¬ 
vered ; whence also xasdg, d 
carpet or coverlet." V. Our 
word case, as in Book-case, 
Knife-case, is allied. Kasi 1 
Germ, is the same as Lat. ceb 
so. 6 

Cascus: See Appendix. 

Castas, cheese. ProbaMy a 
Celtic word. Germ, kaet. Sax. 
cese, Welsh caws. Pliny: 44 Mi¬ 
nim Barbaras GENTBB,qu« 
lacte vivunt, ignorare aut sper- 
nere tot saeculis casei dotem, 
densantes id alioquin in acorbdft 
jucundum et pingue butyrum.* 
But this seems not true of alt the 
barbarous nations. For Strabo 
says of the British that they 
were so much more barbarous 
than the Celts that they did not 
know how to make cheese. 

Cdsia, an aromatic shrub* 
Karla. 

Cassis, a hunter's net. Fr. 
xixourrai pp. of x*Z w * I hold, 
contain. Or, I take. Or fr. 
X*<*, 1 have gaps. So yayyh- 
pLrj, a net, is from yam, same as 
X**. f Al. from cassus . From 
its empty or hollow meshes. 

Cassis, a helmet. Fr. vdCca, 
xixarrai, to contain. See Casa, 
and Cassis above, f Al. for 
carassis fr. xapa, the head. A 
covering for the bead. As xi- 
pvg fr. xhp, the head, Al. 
from cassus. Facciolati: 44 Quid 
cassa, i. e. vacua, sit ad caput 


6 Wachter in Kaaa. 
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endum.” If Goth, has is a conjunction says Scaliger. As 
.* Vicus is a collection (oTxcov) of 

sstta , a lark. From its houses. Tra, as in Claustra.^f Al. 
esembling a {cassis) liel- from castrum , a fort. Being' so 
So it is called Galerita man; fortresses, and, like a for*: 
Galerus. tress, being fortified b; a wall 

ssus, void, wanting; void, and ditch. 
y ; vain, frivolous. Fr. Castro , I castrate. Fr. <m- 

vai pp. of I am peco, <rrepa, I bereave; whence 

h IT Al. for carsus fr. ca- xaTaoTfgw, xccorepoo, castro. If Al. 
utrsi anciently for carui; from castus . Castum facio. 
what as Jussus for Jubsus Castrum , a castle, fort. Pro- 
Jubeo, Jubsi. perly, apparently, a tent, forti- 

stanea , a chestnut tree, fied by a ditch and wall; and 
avoir. so applied at length to a fort. 

Wellum, a fortress. That See Castra. If Or from x§- 
little castrum . Also, a voorai pp. of x®? 60 * I retire, 
mir of water, supplying A place to which troops retire 
through pipes. “ A[£ for security. Or ya£co is to 
ur castellufn, quia altius make to retire. “Fraud ei- 
) opere assurgit, et latifts strui coepta sunt hujusmodi Idea 
ditur, ut niilitaris castelti ad custodiam region is, A BCE N- 
un referat.” F. do£que' hostes.” F. 

steria: See Appendix. Castus , chaste, continent, 

stlgo, 1 chastise, punish. Fr. xs^aorai pp. of I 

liiTTlya for x<m<rriya pf. draw back, retire. Castus is 
sf xaTOL<iT{%a>, I prick, goad, one who retires or abstains 
I. Or fr. xsurrbg Boric from any kind of vice. Varro 
^<rrog, a thong. I beat explains it in one passage as 
thongs, *f Or fr. xarrbg, signifying “ a furtis et^ rapihis 
k. abstinent” If Al. fromx/xaa'- 

stt mania, chastity. Fr. rax, “ be is adorned as applied 
s; as Sanctus, Sanctimouia. to the niind, with the graces of 
stor , a beaver. KoirTotp, virtue. 

$tra , the order of tents Casus , a misfortune, mishap, 

d by armies when they Fr. cado, casum . Gr. m-oopa, 
the field. Fr. xctTouTrpim, As that which befals us, or 
m rpw, xaarpco , I spread on which' falls out or happens, 
ground. As fr. <rrg£oo is Some explain it' as a falling 
%g, “ properly, a camp,” from a former state of happiness 
Donnegan. ^f Al. for ca - or wealth, 
from casa . “ Casarum Casus, a case of nouns. Fes- 

tus: “Quia vocatiulo'rum formas 
in aliam atque aliam c add NT 
effigiemr.” 


* Wachter m Topfex. 

Etym. 
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Catidista, a close garment. 
Or, a garment shut op except 
on high days and holidays. Ka- 
T OXXsUTTQg. 

Cdtdlagus, an enumeration. 
KaraXeysg. 

Cdtamitus, a corruption of 
renopifins, Ganymedes. In C 
for r, and T for d, there is 
nothing new. But in T for N 
is a greater difference. (SeeCar- 
tilago.) Some derive it from 
xari and ptaiog, for catamisthus, 
catamithus: u puer meritorius.” 
But some latitude must be al¬ 
lowed to ancient and popular 
corruptions. 

Catdphracta, suit of armor, 
breastplate, &c. Fr. xara$gax- 
rog, armed. 

Cdtdpulta, a catapult. Kara* 

Cataract a, Catarrhacta , a ca¬ 
taract; dam; portcullis. Kara- 
fixing, xarappixTYig. 

Cdtascopus, a spy. Kctri- 
wxowog, 

Catasta, a cage or stall in 
which slaves were exposed to 
sale that their limbs might be 
exhibited. Also, some machine in 
which criminals were placed to 
be tortured. Fr. xaTaarin, 
xctrcuTToo, I place, fix. 

Cdtastus, a slave purchased 
from the catasta . But the read¬ 
ing is much disputed. 

Cat as, crippled. Fr. xecri- 
yn, xpcragco, I break. The 
Greeks say xartaywg rovg woBag. 
IT Al. for cadax , fr. cado. One 
who is perpetually slipping. 

Catechcsis, Catechlzo, &c. 
Greek words. 

Cdteia, a missile weapon. 


Of northern origin. Virgil: 
“Tectonico ritu soliti tor- 
qoere cateias 

Cdtella, a little chain. For 
catcnella fr. catena. 

Catena, a chain. Fr. Bin, to 
bind; whence xstrdBin, xaiim, 
then cadema, as Habeo, Habena. 
If Or from xorin, I let down, 
suspend. % Al. for $anitena 9 
from canes tenco . As properly 
a dog-chain. 4 

Cat ere a, a troop, battalion. 
Of northern origin. Vegetius: 
“Macedones, Graci, Dardani 
phalanges habuerunt; Galli 
atque. Celdberi pluresque barba- * 
rice nationes catervis utebantur 
in prelio; Romani legionbs 
habent.” M Cat, war, warfare, 
battle, was an old Celtic word. 
Boxhorn in Lex. Ant. Brit.: 

* Cad, a fight: Catorfa , co/yr- 
ja, a military crowd, from Tyr- 
fa, turba/ Hence caterva." W.* 

Cathedra, a seat, chair. Ka9- 

iBpa. 

Catholicus, universal. KtA* 
oA txog. 

Cdtillo, I lick (catillos) dishes, 
feed greedily. If Or, I go 
about licking dishes as a (catil- 
lus ) whelp. 

Catillus, a little ( catinus ) dish. 
For catinellus. Also, a whelp. 
Fr. catulus . 


1 Wachter refen it to the Belgic ln£- 
ten; which is the same as the Saedish 
least* and oar cast, the first T (as Wach¬ 
ter says) being softened into S. 

1 Al. from tear* tva, i. e. cTr Kaff Ira. 
A chain consisting of links one after the 
other. 

* AL from ctpo», I link, join, arrange ; 
whence aa rdpot, then caterva, as Sylva. 
Arrom. Al. from aorepfo. 
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ftmtm, Catlnus, a large 
>r platter. From the Sici- 
aermv or xoravov. f Al. 

€ bc aTai .pp m °f x*** x*fc> 

I, contain. 

blaster, a grown boy, strip- 
For catulaster fr. catulus, 
oeta, Poetaster) a whelp, 
wn cub. 

tomidio: See Appendix. 
Ionium, the shades below, 
era, below. 

tta , a kind of ship. Of 
;rn origin. Bryant: 
ire are vessels at this day, 
are common upon^the 
im parts of the English 
and are called cats* 9 
tiilus: See Appendix. 
'ulus, a give or iron collar 
by slaves. Dacier: u It 
to have meant at first a 
i) dog’s collar. As <rxuXaf 
i for a puppy and an iron 

fp 

'umeum: See Appendix. 
!us, a cat. Todd : " Sax. 
'eutonic katz, Persian and 
n French chat, low Latin 
cattus 99 Some refer 
atus, cunning, 
fus, cunning, artful. For 
s fr. caveo, cavitum, I am 
^ Al. from KiyotTau pp. 
s,y«5», l retire, get away, 
it Varro says that catus 
rly signifies acute, shrill; 
hat the sense of acute, 
lg, is metaphorical. En- 
“ Jam cata signa fer£ so- 
dare voce parabant.” We 
thus refer catus to a word 
formed from xi^arai from 
rb x*°°> from which have 
various words expressive 


of sharpness or cutting, as vyim, 
rxjxTp, xtpxagof (for ,x*P°S 
red up).), xapa<r<roo, <rx<xpi<p o$, &c. 

Cauda, a tail. For cavda , 
cavida (as from Aviceps is Au- 
ceps) fr. caveo (as Aveo, Avi- 
da): As being that which Na¬ 
ture has provided to animals for 
a guard or protection of the 
hinder parts of their bodies. 
Hence applied improperly to 
the tails of fishes, birds, &c. 
If “ Fr. cado . Because it hangs 
or falls down behind.” Tt. 
From cado is cadiva , whence 
cadva, cadua, cauda. 

Caudex: See Appendix. 

Cavea , a hollow place, cave, 
den. Fr. cavus . Also, the ca¬ 
vity or hollow made by the seats 
of the theatres ; the seats them¬ 
selves ; the theatre; and am¬ 
phitheatre. u Cavea nomine 
c&m theatrum, turn amphithea- 
trum dictum, quid interior pars 
concava esset, capaci qu&dam 
profunditate.” V. 

Caveo , I beware, take heed, 
avoid; 1 see to, look to, provide 
for. Fr. (from x.euo, 

whence x*&) 1 retire, get away. 
Thus caveo is defined by For- 
cellini *! fugito, declino, evito.” 
Caveo is from yottoo, as yotloo, 
gaVio; wotla>, paVio. 

Cavema, a hollow place; 
cavern. Fr. cavus. So Laterna, 
AEterna. 

Cdvillor , I reason unfairly, 
argue captiously, quibble. Fr. 
caveo , as Sorbeo, Sorbillo. Ex¬ 
plained well by Scheide: €t Ca¬ 
veo mibi ac subtebfugio 
identidem.” And by Vossius: 
44 Tergiversor ne veracogar 
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sjpioscere.” A|. from cav us, 

hollow/ vain, futile. a Cavif - 
lor: subtiles et inanes quae- 
stiones moveo. ,y F. 

Caula , a sheepfold, pen. 
Frl avXy, avX a. As S is not 
only put for H as in Sex from 
££, but is added as in Si from 
ei; so C may be not only put 
for H as in Ceterus from htgog, 
but added as in the case before 
us# Al. for caveola , fr. ca- 
vus. “ Lucretius favors this 
opinion, who often uses caula 
for a hollow place : Per caulas 
corporis omnes, Sec/ V. But 
in such cases the use may be 
metaphorical. 

Caulis , the stalk or stem of a 
shrub or herb ; specially, a cab¬ 
bage stalk. KavXog. 

Cauna , figs. From Caunos , 
a town of Caria. 

Cavo , I hollow. Fr. x* 60 * 
(as Alog, DiVus,) whence 
X open, |ape. Or fr. xdoo, 
whence xair too, (as Saco, lixroo,) 
(Txairroo, I excavate. “ In 
Celtic kaw is hollow.” W. 

Caupo, a vintner, inukeeper, 
huckster. Fr. xaumj for xamj, 
(as vo Ucrog for voVo$,) a manger, 
and hence a stall; and a stall 
for provisions; whence xam^Xog, 
which is much the same as cau¬ 
po. Lennep: “ Kaicq proprte 
riotat praesepe unde animalia 
edunt; transiit ad locum ubi pas- 
cuntur animalia, tum ubi es- 
culenta prostant vena- 
lia.” €t Gotb. kaupan, Germ. 
kaufen , is to buy, traffic.” W. 

Caupona, an inn. Fr. caupo , 
onis. 

Caurus, Corns, the north-west 


wiqd. P&rjtlrarst : “ From mm 
Hebrew KR, cold. VxrgjS* 
Spirantes jfrigora coms^hi 
If The word g occurs j|Mi 
the New Testament for thfl 
north-west. Whether this hm 
formed from this Latin, or All 
Latin froqa the Greek wpghl- 
the reader will decide. Ii 

Causa , Camsa , a cause* I 
reason, motive ; alleged egus^ Ii 
pretext, excuse; reason pf (fall 
bate, cause of accusation or 11 
trial. A cause, suit, lawsuit 1 
" Sensus a c^usd qua in qu*- I 
stione est ad causam litigiosgp 1 
traoslatus. Ut Gr. ahlct.” W. I 
A side, party, the ground or ] 
principle of support or oppo¬ 
sition, as we speak of The Pro¬ 
testant cause . Cause or grotpid 
of ailment or disease; &c. Fr. 
xau<roo fut. of xmvoo, xaloo, I burn, 
inflame, kindle. As inflaming' 
or exciting to action. That is, 
from xauarig, as pausA from 
icuu<rI2. ^ Or for cavsa fr. 
caveo, cav si, cavsum, as Jubeo, 

Jubsi, J ubsum. The first sense 
of causa being supposed to fee* 
excuse, pretext. “ Causam di- 
cere, significat excusatiooem 
afferre, utcumque se o&PKM- 
dere.” F. Caveo bearing here 
the same sense as in Cavjllor; 
i. e. subterfugio. 1 

Causia, a broadbrimmed hat. 4 
Kavcia. Also, a mantlet or*{ 

_ h 

1 

’'j 

1 Vossius gives another reason for its i 
derivation from caveo: “ Ciim, ut emreref 
juris vox est; ita et causa sit, immo cau-n ■' 
sidici vocentur, quia causas rerum 
mum expediunt.” But caveo, even as , 
law term, never seems to be connected i, 1 
meaning with causa, 1 
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ifi way uaed in siege* 
is, sicut causia solem, ita 
Stsa et tela, capiti defen- 

* F. 

msor, I plead or pretend 
am) an excuse. 
wsticus, caustic. Kavonxig. 
tutor , Cauterium, Cauiorl - 
Sreek words. 

Vies, a ragged rock. Fr. 
, cautum . Applied pri- 
f to a dangerous crag on 
»rshore or out at sea, of 
i it is necessary for a pilot 
wary. Caesar 2 “ Naves 
saxa et cautes time- 
r.” IT Al. from cavatus, 
(i, cautus . 

Ildus, wary, provident. Le- 
provided against assault, 
y secured. Fr. caveo , ca- 
t, cavtum , cautum . 
foils, hollow. Fr. caro. 

, a postfix, as in Hicce. 

1 xj, or xs, or ys. 

do, I give place, yield, re- 

lepart, go; yield, give up* 
tfiea), formed from 

a 1 Ionic of xe^dSot pf. mid. 

dp, give me, fetch me, 
me; explain tome, tell me. 
pardon ine. That is, cedo 

m. Formed from cedo, or 
'to it. The difference in 
uantity of the first syllable 
well be accounted for by 
becoming a quick word in 
frsation. 

drus, the cedar tree. Kl- 


Ktm&a (perf. mid. of K<£fcu same 
») is KrjSss, 
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CeUm, -one of die Harpies. 
Fr. xskeutlg, black. 

Citebtr , cellbris, renowned, 
famous, talked of, much resorted 
to, frequented, as m Cicero : 
“ Loci pkmi an montuosi, crie- 
bres andeterti.” From xXc , to;, 
transp. xlkog, nog, renown. Ber, 
bris , as in Saluber, Salubris ; 
Funebris ; &c. f Some sup¬ 
pose celeber to mean swift, as in 
Accius: “ Celebri gradu gressutn 
accelerasse decet.^ Here it may 
be referred to xsXw (fut. of xlA- 
X»), whence celer. 

Clin, swift. Fr. xsX£ (whence 
xsXsjr, a race-horse) fut. of x£x- 
X», 1 urge, impel. As dxvg fr. 
ixa pf. of atom. Or at once fr. 
xlXng, iEoI. xeXijp. 

Clitres, three hundred horse¬ 
men chosen by Romulus as a 
body guard. From their ra¬ 
pidity. Or fr. xeAijg, Mol. xtkrjp, 
a race horse; whence xiXiyr/C®, 
I ride on horseback. 

Celts, a swift-sailing vessel; 
a race-horse. Kikog. 

Celia: See Appendix. 

Cello, (whence antecello, 8tc.y 
I move, drive, urge. K 0 XX 00 . 

Celo , I hide, secrete, conceal. 
From a verb XijXaa, ^rjXa, 
formed from ;pjXi$, a box, chest. 
If Al. from xXt/iso, I shut up ; 
transp. xstkeo, whence celo , as 
from Aeiog is Levis, Wacbter 
refers to Celtic celu, Quayle to 
Celtic kelym .* If “ From the 
Chaldee CL^. ,n V. 

Celox, a fly-boat. Fr. xeXyjg. 

Cclsus, erect, lofty, high. 


* W&chter in Helen. Qaayle in Clas¬ 
sical Journal, Vol. 3. 
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agnoscere.” ^ Al. from cavus, 
hollow/ vain, futile. “ Cavif- 
lor:' subtiles et inanes quae- 
stiones moveo. ,v F. 

Caufa, a sheepfold, pen. 
Frl avXrj, avXa. As S is not 
only put for H as in Sex from 
S£, but is added as in Si from 
el; so C may be not only put 
for H as in Ceterus from hegog, 
but added as in the case before 
us. Al. for caveola , fr. ca¬ 
vus. “ Lucretius favors this 
opinion, who often uses caula 
for a hollow place : Per caulas 
corporis omnes, &c.” V. But 
in such cases the use may be 
metaphorical. 

Caulis , the stalk or stem of a 
shrub or herb ; specially, a cab¬ 
bage stalk. KavXog. 

Cauna, figs. From Caunos , 
a town of Caria. 

Caro, I hollow. Fr. 

(as Aio$, DiVus,) whence x a ' voo > 
^ open, gape. Or fr. xcuo, 
whence Kama), (as Scot), lama*,) 
axairroo, I excavate. V “ In 
Celtic kaw is hollow.” W. 

Caupo, a vintner, innkeeper, 
huckster. Fr. xaumj for xarnj, 
(as voO <ro$ for voVoj,) a manger, 
and hence a stall; and a stall 
for provisions; whence xam^Kog, 
which is much the same as cau¬ 
po . Lennep: “ Kamj propria 
riotat praesepe unde animalia 
edunt; transiit ad locum ubi pas- 
cun tur animalia, tum ubi gs- 
culenta prostant vena- 
lia.” lt Gotb. kaupan, Germ. 
kaufen , is to buy, traffic.” W. 

Caupona , an inn. Fr. caupo , 
oms. 

CauruSyCoruSy the north-west 


Wiqd. Paijtbtvst: "From (the 
Hebrew KR, cold. Virgil: 
Spirantes jfbigoba cauri” 
The word x&fog occurs in 
e New Testament for the 
north-west. Whether this be 
formed front thjs J^atin, ,or the 
Latin froqi the Greek word, 
the reader will decide. 

Causa , Caufsa, a cause, 
reason, motive; alleged cquse, 
pretext, excuse; reason of de¬ 
bate, cause of accusation or 
trial. A cause, suit, lawsuit. 
“ Sensus a causd quag in quse- 
stione est ad causam litigiosutu 
translatus. Ut Gr. alrlcu” W. 
A side, party, the ground or 
principle of support or oppo¬ 
sition, as we speak of The Pro¬ 
testant cause . Cause or ground 
of ailment or disease ; &c. Fr. 
xavcroo fut. of x«uo>, xuloo , I burn, 
inflame, kindle. As inflaming 
or exciting to action. That is, 
from xau<ri$, as pausA from 
icav<rI2» ^ Or for cavsa fr . 
caveoy cavsi, cavsum, as Jubeo, 
Jubsi, J ubsum. The first 9enae 
of causa being supposed to be> 
excuse, pretext. “ Causam di- 
cere, significat excusationem 
afferre, utcunique se defen¬ 
ders.” F. Caveo bearing here 
the same sense as in Cavillor; 
i. e. subterfugio. 1 

Causia, a broadbrimmed hat. 
Kavvlu . Also, a mantlet or 


1 Vossius gives another reason for its 
derivation from caveo: “ Cum, ut covert 
juris vox est; ita et causa sit, immo cau 
sidici vocentur, quia causas rerum pluri* 
mum expediunt.” But caveoy even as a 
law term, never seems to be connected n 
meaning with causa. 
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ceveund wsy used in sieges 

Quit, «cut causie solem, ita 
yinea saxa el tela, capid defen- 

dwt.” F. 

Causer , I plead or pretend 
{caueam) an excuse. 

Causticus, caustic. Kavonxtg. 

Center, Cauterium, Canton• 
zo : Greek words. 

Cautes, a ragged rock. Fr. 
c&veo, centum. Applied pri¬ 
marily to a dangerous crag on 
tfie seashore or out at sea, of 
which it is necessary for a pilot 
to be wary. Csesar: “ Naves 
nihil saxa et cautes time- 
sant.” If Al. from cavatus, 
cavtus, cautus. 

Cautus, wary, provident. Le¬ 
gally provided against assault, 
legally secured. Fr. caveo, ca - 
vitum, cavtum , cautum . 

Corns, hollow. Fr. cavo. 

Ce, a postfix, as in Hicce. 
From kyi, or xi, or yc. 

Cedo, I give place, yield, re¬ 
tire, depart, go; yield, give up. 
Fr. yyfiim, formed from 

xsgqSa 1 Ionic of A^aSoc pf. mid. 
of y 

Cede, give me, fetch me, 
show me; explain to me, tell me. 
Also, pardon tne. That is, cedo 
veounj, Formed from cedo, or 
allted- to it. The difference in 
the quantity of the first syllable 
may well be accounted for by 
cedo becoming a quick word in 
conversation. 

Ccdrus, the cedar tree. Ki- 


' From «£&qSa(perf. mid. of ndfa same 
as xyfo*' 
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Cilano , one of die Harpies. 
Fr. xiXsiik, black. 

Ceieber, Celebris, renowned, 
famous, talked of, much resorted 
to, frequented, ub in Cicero : 
“ Loci pkmi an montuosi, ce&- 
bresun deserti.” From xAct;, tor, 
transp. xi\of, teg, renown. Ber, 
iris, as in Saluber, Salubris ; 
Funebrw ; &c. If Some sup¬ 
pose ceieber to mean swift, as in 
Accius: “ Celebris radu gressum 
accelerasse decet.^ Here it may 
be referred to xfA« (fut. of xfA- 
A*), whence ce&r. 

Cc/er, swift. Fr. xekuo (whence 
xiXvjg, a race-horse) fut. of xSa- 
Xa>, I urge, impel. As ooxug fr. 
Jxa pf. of Mm. Or at once fr. 
xtkqg, jSEol. xiXyfp. 

Ccltres, three hundred horse¬ 
men chosen by Romulus as a 
body guard. From their ra¬ 
pidity. Or fr. xeA rig, iEol. xeXrjp, 
a race horse; whence xsAijti'Cw, 
I ride on horseback. 

Ccles, a swift-sailing vessel; 
a race-horse. KeXrjg. 

Celia: See Appendix. 

Cello, (whence antecello, &c.y 
I move, drive, urge. KtXXoo. 

Celo, I hide, secrete, conceal. 
From a verb ;pjAd>, 

formed from a box, chest. 

If Al. from xA §(», I shut up ; 
transp. x«/Ao>, whence celo, as 
from Aelog is Levis. ^f Wacbter 
refers to Celtic celu, Quayle to 
Celtic kelym* ^f “ From the 
Chaldee CL A.'" V. 

Celox, a fly-boat. Fr. xsA ijg, 

Cc/sus, erect, lofty, high. 


2 Wachter in Helen. Quayle in Clas¬ 
sical Journal, Yol. 3. 
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Fr. cello, cetsum, I more, move 
up. So Excelsus from Excello. 

Cenchris, a .kind of snake. 
Ktyvpls. 

Censeo seems.to mean pro¬ 
perly, as Recenseo does, I count, 
reckon. The Romans were 
ordered by Servius “ censere 
bona sua,” to sum up or count 
their goods and declare the sum 
to him. The business of the 
Censors was " censere populi 
levitates, soboles, et pecunias," 
to count or compute the ages, 
children, and property of the 
people, that they might fix what 
each man should pay to the 
state. Hence censeo is, I assess, 
tax, rate. Again,, from meaning 
to reckon, censeo (like Aoy/tjo- 
/tai) is, I estimate, reason, come 
to a conclusion, judge, think, 
(as we say, I reckon so); hence, 
I determine, resolve; and, in 
regard to a legislative body, I 
decree. Fr. xiWai, to prick. 
Thus Dispungo is explained by 
Forcellini “ supputo sive nu- 
mero, quasi puncto NOTO. ,, 
Haigh explains it similarly in 
its sense of decreeing : “ Censeo 
might at first mean to vote by a 
point or mark, aud thereby 
show one's choice or opinion/' 
% Others suppose N added as 
in Frango, &c., aud censeo to 
be put for ceseo from the He¬ 
brew CS, he computed, 
^f Jones : The origin of cen¬ 
seo is perhaps yiviw$, (yevtnf,) 
production : and signifies to 
number one's family or effects." 

Censor, one who (i censet) 
rates or assesses the people. 

Census , a valuation or as¬ 


sessment of estates, a cessing, 
taxing; a book of rates or as¬ 
sessments; goods, effects, pro¬ 
perty assessed. Fr. censeo , cen- 
sum . 

Centaurcum , the herb cen¬ 
taury. Kerrctupilov, 

Centaurus, a centaur. Kh - 
t avow, 

Centimalis or Centimalis fis¬ 
tula, a surgical instrument. 
Facciolati: “ A xtvnjjxa, a xsv- 
t ieo, pungo. Est enim apta ad 
paracentesin” 1 

Cento, dnis , a patched gar¬ 
ment made up of several shreds 
or rags of various colors ; a 
composition formed by joining 
scraps from different authors. 
Soft for centro fr. xevrpoov, aovos, 
as Flagellum for FlagRellum, 
Flagito for FlagRito. If Or 
from xffyTico, xsvrw, whence xev- 

Tpcov. 

Centrum, the centre or mid¬ 
dle point of a circle or sphere. # 
A hard knot in timber or marble 
which mars tools. KeVrpov. 

Centum, hundred. Fr. foot- 
rov, whence bcvrov (as vice versd. 
tst uQAtcu for T6 tvQNtcu), then 
xfvroy, centum . Or N is added, 
as in deNsus: then from kxarov 
ike have xeotrov, xrrov, cetum , 
centum . Or kxarbv, ixrov, xrrov .* 

Centuria , applied to a squa¬ 
dron of a (centum) hundred 


1 It might be referred to ice rrfa for 
another cause ; for Forcellini defines it 
“ instrumentnm rnultis r or a minibus mi¬ 
ll utisque pertusum.” 

3 Haigh: “ Fr. kcvtw, Ktyrut, to 
prick. Because they probably made a 
point at every hundred.” 
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borse, to the subdivision of the 
Romans into hundreds, 8tc. 

Centurio, a captain over a 
(centum) hundred infantry. 

Centussis, a hundred asses. 
Fr. centum as$es. As Insalto, 
Iosulto. 

Cepa. See Caepa. 

Cera , wax; a bust or image 
of wax; a waxen tablet, register, 
roll, paper, will, i Krjpof. “ Celt. 
heir.” Quayle. 

Cerastes , a horned serpent. 
Kepct<m]f. 

Cerdsus, a cherry-tree. Kt- 
garof. 

Ceraules , a trumpeter. Ke- 

pccoXtjf. 

Ceraunus , Ceraunia gemma, 
the thunderstone. Fr. xspouvdf, 
thunder. 

Cerberus, the internal dog. 
KegfZtpog. 

CercopUhccus , a marmoset. 
Kspxax 

Cercops , opis, a monkey. 
Jtigxaoty. 

Cercurus , a kind of light ship. 
Kipxovpof. 

Cerdo , a mean mechanic. 
Fr. xsgSo;, gain. One who by 
every possible way gets gain in 
trade. 

Cerebrosus, crazy, headstrong, 
passiooate. As affected in the 
(cerebrum) brain. 

Cerebrum , the brain; the 
mind, sense. Fr. xipetf, which 
Hesycbius interprets (inter alia) 
xtfm/dj, the bead. Brum , as in 
Candelabrum. 

Ceremonia . See Caerimonia. 
Ceres: See Appendix. 

Cereus, a wax light. Fr. 
eera . 
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Glrintha, a kind of honey¬ 
suckle. KijptvSij. 

Cerno , I sift; toss about; 
I distinguish, judge between, 
decide, determine; resolve, am 
determined; discern, descry; 
perceive, comprehend. Fr. xpt - 
vc o, (xlgvoo) I sift; and, 1 judge. 
The perfect crevi is from creno 
transposed from cerno , as Sper- 
no, Spreno, Sprevi. 

Cerno , I contend, fight. That 
is, I determine or settle a dis¬ 
pute by fighting. Or, I deter¬ 
mine or settle my life by fight¬ 
ing: for Ennius has: “Nam 
ter sub arrais malim vitam cer - 
nere , Qu&m &c.” Cerno may 
be to endanger, as Discrimen is 
danger from cerno . 

Cerno h&reditatem is explain¬ 
ed by Varro : Constituo me 
bseredem esse. 44 Cemere est, 
decernere se baeredem esse et 
baereditatem acceptare.” F. 

Cernuus, hanging down the 
head, bowing forwards. Fr. 
cerno , as Irrigo, Irriguus; Pas¬ 
co, Pascuus. For u cernuus 
terra.” 44 Quid terram cernat” 
says Nonius, Al. from xlpx$, 
the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Falling on the head. As xs/3i<r- 
raso from xufhj. 

Ceroma , an oil tempered with 
wax, with which wrestlers were 
anointed. Kripoofia . 

Cerritm, frenzical. For ce- 
reritus, i. e. percussus a Cerere, 
struck by Ceres. If Al. from 
xegot$, the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Affected in the bead. 

Cerrus, - 

Certo, I contend, strive. For 
cermto from cento, supine cer- 
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refers it to Germ, barren, to 
carry: and adds: “ Id Germ. 
karr. It is a Celtic word, which 
in the Armoric and Irish still 
exists as cart." 1 * * 4 

Carthago , Carthage. From 
Kapx ijSwv, Doric K*py&w, 
transposed Kapdaydr, was Car - 
dago, Carthago . Al. for Cor- 
cbmgo (as oprix* and ogrtQtf were 
commuted) from Kapyahir. 

Cartilago, cartilage, gristle. 
Fr. xaprof, for xparof whence 
xpartpos , firm, solid/ 

Cants, dear, expensive, pre¬ 
cious ; dear, beloved, very pre¬ 
cious. Fr. xaph$, Doric of xijgo* 
fr. x^p, want/ That of which 
there is want. As Dear and 
Dearth are allied. Or from 
eareo, I am wanting. Or fr. 
XV*f# Dor. ydoi^, bereft, de¬ 
prived. % Al. from napoo fut. &. 
of xtfpw, I clip, cut short. If 
44 dear, deloved ” is the primary 
sense, we may refer it to xijp, 
the heart; jEol. xoq. " Qui 
nobis cordi est.” % The Celtic 
Kar,+ or Kara, Karid, 5 is 
friendly. 

Caryatides,images of women, 
used for supporters in buildings, 
&C. Kapv*Ti$*$. 

Cdryota , Caryotis, a kind of 
date. Kapoor 


1 Haigh: “ Fr. ffoprcpkf, strong : by 
syncope itajtyMf.” 

* Al. for camitago from carnis. But 
why N into T? It is not much to the 
purpose that CaTamttua has probably 
seen corrupted from GaNymfcdes. 

* " Kbp, fate, destiny; misfortune ; un¬ 
happiness ; want,” &c. Domtegaa. 

4 Wachter in Kar. 

9 Classical Journal, III, 111. 


Casa, a hot, cottage. Fr. 
ydam fut. of ydtyo, I contain; 
or for gasa fr. yd cr» fut. of ydo', 
(whence yaar^p,) 1 contain 
Tf * From Hebr. easa, be co¬ 
vered ; whence also xa?aj, d 
carpet or coverlet/* V. Our 
word cose, as in Book-case; 
Knife-case, is allied, Kasd 
Germ, is the same as Lat. m* 
safi 

Cascus: See Appendix. 

Casern, cheese. Probably a 
Celtic word. Germ, kaes, Sax. 
cese , Welsh caws, Pliny: 44 Mi¬ 
nim Barbaras GENTE8,quse 
lacte vivunt, ignorare aut sper- 
nere tot sseculis casei dotem, 
densantes id alioquin in acoredi 
jucundum et pingue butyinm.* 
But this seems not true of all (lie 
barbarous nations. For Strabo 
says of the British that they 
were so much more barbarous 
than the Celts that they did not 
know bow to make cheese. 

Cdsia, an aromatic shrub. 
Kuala. 

Cassis, a hunter’s net. Fr. 
xlyouraai pp. of yaty>, I hold, 
contain. Or, 1 take. Or fr. 
yarn, l have gaps. So yayya- 
pv), a net, is from yao, same as 
yao. 1[ Al. from cassus. From 
its empty or hollow meshes. 

Cassis , a helmet, Fr, 
xeyaraat, to contain. See CJasa. 
and Cassis above, Al. for 
carassis fr. xapa, the bead. A 
covering for the bead. As xi- 
pv; fr. xip, the head, Al. 
from cassus. Facciolati: “Qubd 
cassa, u e. vacua, sit ad capnt 


6 Wachter in Kaaa. 
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recipiendum.” % Goth, has is a 
vessel. 1 

Cassita, a latk. From its 
tuft' resembling- a (cassis) hel¬ 
met. So it is called* Galerita 
from Galerus. 

Cassus, void, wanting; void, 
empty; vain, frivolous. Fr. 
x(%a<r<rsii pp. of I am 

empty. 1j[ Al. for carsus fir. ca¬ 
rgo, carsi anciently for carui; 
somewhat as Jussus for Jubsus 
from Jubeo, Jnbsi. 

Castanea , a chestnut tree.' 
Kaurravov. 

Cdstellum, a fortress. That 
is, * little castrum . Also, a 
reservoir of water, supplying 
water through pipes. 44 ApL 
pellatur castellufn, quia altius 
cetero opere 1 adsurgit, et latifts 
ex tench tur, ut militaris castelti 
figuram referat.” F. 

Casteria: See Appendix. 

Castlgo, 1 chastise, punish. 
Fr. xxVTlyat for xarioTiyx pf. 
mid- of xara<rr/£a>, I prick, goad, 
bfaikfl. Or fr. xxarbs Boric 
for x$<tt os, a thong. I beat 
/ with* firings. Or fr. xa<nbs, 
as tick. 

Casttmonia, chastity. Fr. 
castus ; as Sanctus, Sanctimouia. 

Castor , a beaver. Karroop. 

Castra , the order of teuts 
placed by armies when they 
keep the field. Fr. xaraarpoco, 
xaraarpm , xxoTpco, I spread on 
the ground; As fr. crrg£a> is 
fffpsnrtr, 44 property, a, camp/’ 
stye Dojinegan. Al. for ca- 
skra ’ from cas<u “ Casarum 


* Wachterfn Tdpffk. 

Etym. 


cotijunctio,” says Scaliger. As 
Vicus is a collection (o7xa>y) of 
hbuses. Tra, as in Claustra.^f Al. 
from castrum, a fort. Being, so 
many fortresses, and, like ai for¬ 
tress, being fortified by a wall 
and ditch. 

Castro, I castrate. Fr. <ttb- 
pioo, crrepw, I bereave; whence 
xxTotartgw, xoumpco, castro . % Al. 
from castus . Castum facio. 

Castrum, a castle, fort. 1 Pro¬ 
perly, apparently, a tent, forti¬ 
fied by a ditch and wall; and 
so applied at length to a fort. 
See Castra. f Or from xb- 
v«<rra» pp. of x*&> I retire. 
A place to which troops retire 
for security. Or y^y 0 to 
make to retire. 44 Frnni* ex- 
strui coepta sunt hujusmodi loca 
ad custodiam regionis, abcen- 
doSque hostes.” F. 

Castus, chaste j continent, 8tU. 
Fr. xe^aorai pp. of ydfa, I 
draw back, retire. Castus is 
one who retires or abstains 
from any kind of vice. Varro 
explains if in one passage as 
signifying 44 a furtis et rapihis 
abstinens.” % Al. from’xBxouf- 
rai, 44 he is adorned as applied 
to the niind, with the graces of 
virtue. 

Casus, a misfortune, mishap. 
Fr. cado , casum . Gr. wrwpix. 
As that which befals us, or 
which' falls out or happens. 
Some explain it* as a falling 
from a former state of happiness 
of wealth. 

Casus, a case of nouns. Fes- 
tus: 44 Quia vocabulorum formas 
in aliam atque aliam cadunt 
effigiem.” 


K 
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Caticlista , a close garment. 
Or, a garment shut up except 
on high days and holidays. Ka- 
raxAeior^. 

Cataldgus, an enumeration. 
Kara\oyog. 

Catamitus, a corruption of 
ratufjirjSw, Ganymedes. In C 
for r, and T for A, there is 
nothing new. But in T for N 
is a greater difference. (See Car- 
tilago.) Some derive it from 
xetroL and fiurfio?, for catamisthus, 
catamithus: “ puer men tori us.” 
But some latitude must be al¬ 
lowed to ancient and popular 
corruptions. 

Cataphracta, suit of armor, 
breastplate, &c. Fr. xarafgax- 
t os, armed. 

Cdlapulta, a catapult. Kara - 
* wi Anj$. 

Cdtdracta, Catarrhacta, a ca¬ 
taract; dam; portcullis. Kara- 
paxrrjg, xarafipxxnjf. 

Catascopus, a spy. Kara- 

WXOVOf. 

Cdtasta , a cage or stall in 
which slaves were exposed to 
sale that their limbs might be 
exhibited. Also, some machine in 
which criminals were placed to 
be tortured. Fr. xaracrraoi), 
xctraoTw, I place, fix. 

Catastus, a slave purchased 
from the catasta. But the read¬ 
ing is much disputed. 

Cat ax, crippled. Fr. xara- 
yco, xara^co, I break. The 
Greeks say xarsdycJ? rov$ voSet$, 
IF Al. for cadax, fr. cado . One 
who is perpetually slipping. 

Cdtechesis, Catechlzo, &c. 
Greek words. 

Cdteia , a missile weapon. 


Of northern origin. Virgil: 
“Teutonico ritu soliti tor- 
quere catetas”* 

Catella, a little chain. For 
catenella fir. catena . 

Catena, a chain. Fr. iioo, to 
bind; whence xecralieo, xa&iw, 
then cadena, as Habeo, Habena. 
IF Or from xotriw, I let down, 
suspend. % Al. for $anitena r 
from canes teneo . As properly 
a dog-chain.* 

Caterva , a troop, battalion. 
Of northern origin. Vegetius: 
“Macedones, Graeci, Dardani 
phalanges habuerunt; Galli 
atque. Celtiberi pluresque barba¬ 
ric® nationes catervis utebantur 
in prselio; Romani legionbs 
habent.” “ Cat, war, warfare, 
battle, was an old Celtic word. 
Boxhorn in Lex. Ant. Brit.: 
1 Cad , a fight: Catorfa , catyr- 
Ja, a military crowd, from lyr- 
fa, turba/ Hence caterva W.* 

Cathedra, a seat, chair. Ka&- 
i $ pa . 

CathoKcus, universal. KsA- 
oTaxig. 

Catillo, I lick (cdtillos) dishes, 
feed greedily. Or, I go 

about licking dishes as a (« catti - 
his) whelp. 

Catillus, a little ( catinus) dish. 
For catinellus. Also, a whelp. 
Fr. catulus. 


1 Wachter refers it to the Belgic kat- 
ten; which is the same as the Suedish 
kasta and our cast , the first T (as Wach¬ 
ter says) being softened into S. 

* Al. from jcctr' Iva, i. e. (Is soft tnu 
A chain consisting of links one after the 
other. 

9 AL from cfyw, I link, join, arrange 
whence xartlpu, then caterta, as Sylra. 
Arvum. Al. from xorcpdw. 
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C&tnmm, Cafinus, a large 
dish or platter. From the Sici¬ 
lian xaruto* or xaram. Al. 
from xffpgor at pp. of 
I hold, contain. 

Catlaster, a grown boy, strip¬ 
ling. For catulaster fr. catulus, 
(as Poets, Poetaster) a whelp. 
A grown cob. 

Catomidio: See Appendix. 

Catonium, the shades below. 
Fr. xaroop below. 

Cotta , a kind of ship. Of 
northern origin. Bryant: 
“ There are vessels at this day, 
which are common upon^the 
northern parts of the English 
coast, and are called cats ” 

Catulus: See Appendix. 

Catulus, a give or iron collar 
worn by slaves. Dacier: “It 
seems to have meant at first a 
(catuli) dogs collar. As <rxuAo£ 
is used for a puppy and an iron 
chain." 

Catumeum: See Appendix. 

Catus , a cat. Todd : " Sax. 
cat, Teutonic katz, Persian and 
modern French chat , low Latin 
catus, cattus” IT Some refer 
it to catus, cunning. 

Catus , cunning, artful. For 
cavitus fr. caveo, cavitum, I am 
wary. If Al. from xi^arai pp. 
of yaa>, ya£a, 1 retire, get away. 
IT But Varro says that catus 
properly signifies acute, shrill; 
ind that the sense of acute, 
:unning, is metaphorical. En- 
rius : “ Jam cata signa fer£ so¬ 
li turn dare voce parabant.” We 
night thus refer catus to a word 
arog formed from xsyarai from 
e verb from which have 
*sen various words expressive 


of sharpness or cutting, as <%**, 
xifxagof (for b J 
redupl.), xapaovoo, rxapiQog, &c. 

Cauda , a tail. For cavda, 
cavida (as from Aviceps is Au- 
ceps) fr. caveo (as Aveo, Avi- 
da): As being that which Na¬ 
ture has provided to animals for 
a guard or protection of the 
hinder parts of their bodies. 
Hence applied improperly to 
the tails of fishes, birds, &c. 

“ Fr. cado . Because it hangs 
or falls down behind." Tt. 
From cado is cadiva, whence 
cadva , cadua , cauda . 

Caudex : See Appendix. 

Cavea , a hollow place, cave, 
den. Fr. cavus . Also, the ca¬ 
vity or hollow made by the seats 
of the theatres ; the seats them¬ 
selves ; the theatre; and am¬ 
phitheatre. “ Cavea nomine 
c&m theatrum, turn amphithea- 
trum dictum, qu6d interior pars 
concava esset, capaci qu&dam 
profuuditate.” V. 

Caveo, I beware, take heed, 
avoid ; 1 see to, look to, provide 
for. Fr. X 01 * 00 * (from ^acv, 
whence I retire, get away. 
Thus caveo is defined by For- 
cellini “ fugito, declino, evito." 
Caveo is from yacco, as yuioo, 
gaVio; vatoo, pavio. 

Cdverna , a hollow place; 
cavern. Fr. cavus. So Laterna, 
jEterua. 

Cavillor , I reason unfairly, 
argue captiously, quibble. Fr. 
caveo, as Sorbeo, Sorbillo. Ex¬ 
plained well by Scheide: €f Ca- 
veo mihi ac subterfugio 
identidem.” And by Vossius: 
“ Tergivbrsor ne veracogar 
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agnoscere.” ^ AI. from cavu$ % 
hollow/ vain, futile. “ Cavif- 
lor: subtiles et inanes quae- 
stiones moveo/* F. 

Caula, a sheepfold, pen. 
Fr. otvXri, av\a. As S is not 
only put for H as in Sex from 
but is added as in Si from 
e<; so C may be not only put 
for H as in Ceterus from hsoog, 
but added as in the case before 
us* 5T Al. for caveola, fr. ca¬ 
vils. “ Lucretius favors this 
opinion, who often uses caula 
for a hollow place : Per caulas 
corporis omnes, &c.” V. But 
in such cases the use may be 
metaphorical. 

Caulis, the stalk or stem of a 
shrub or herb ; specially, a cab¬ 
bage stalk. Kau\og. 

Cautue, figs. From Caunos, 
a town of Caria. 

Cavo , I hollow. Fr. ^aa, 
(as Jlog, DiVus,) whence x a ' iVC0 > 
1 open, |ape. Or fr. xa», 
whence xairroo, (as haw, Baxrw,) 
cxairroi), I excavate. If st In 
Celtic kaw is hollow.” W. 

Caupo, a vintner, innkeeper, 
huckster. Fr. xaoinj for xait ij, 
(as voutrog for votrog,) a manger, 
and hence a stall; and a stall 
for provisions; whence xami\og, 
which is much the same as cau¬ 
po. Lennep: “ Kami propria 
riotat praesepe unde animalia 
edunt; transiit ad locum ubi pas- 
cuntur animalia, tum ubi es- 
culenta prostant vena- 
lia.” " Gotb. kaupan , Germ. 
kaufen, is to buy, traffic.” W. 

Caupona, an inn. Fr. caupo , 
dnis. 

Counts, Corns, the north-west 


wiqd. Parkhnrst: “Frfm >be 
Hebrew KR, cold. Virgil : 
Spirantes jfbigoba cauri” 
The word x®S°f occurs in 
e New Testament for the 
north-west. Whether this be 
formed from tb|* J-*tin, ,or die 
Latin froip the Greek wprd, 
the reader will decide* 

Causa , Caussa, a cause, 
reason, motive; alleged cauae, 
pretext, excuse; reason pf de¬ 
bate, cause of accusation or 
trial. A cause, suit, lawsuit. 
“ Sensus a caus& quae in qu«- 
stione est ad causam litigiosaw 
translatus. Ut Gr. aWlu” W. 
A side, party, the ground or 
principle of support or oppo¬ 
sition, as we speak of The Pro¬ 
testant cause . Cause or ground 
of ailment or disease ; &cc. Fr. 
xav<ru) fut. of xavoo, xuioo, I burn, 
inflame, kindle. As inflaming 
or exciting to action. That is, 
from xauatg, as pausA from 
•kchktIX. H Or for cavsa fr. 
caveo , cavsi, cavsum , as Jubeo, 
Jubsi, J ubsum. The first sense 
of causa being supposed to be, 
excuse, pretext. “ Causam di¬ 
cer e, significat excusatiooem 
afferre, utcumque se defen¬ 
der e.” F. Caveo bearing here 
the same sense as in Cavillor; 
i. e. subterfugio. 1 

Causia, a broadbrimmed hat. 
Kavriu. Also, a mantlet or 


1 Vossius gives another reason for its 
derivation from caveo: “ Cum, ut cavere 
juris vox est; ita et causa sit, immo cau- 
sidici vocentur, quia causas rcrum pluji- 
mum expediunt.” But caveo, even as a 
law term, never seems to be connected in 
meaning with causa. 
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ootfBCvrf used in sieges 

Quia, «icut crnrn * solem, ita 
Tinea sosa et tela, capiti defen¬ 
dant” F. 

Causor , I plead or pretend 
(awtom) an excuse. 

Causticus, caustic. K*v<mxig. 

Gauter, Cauterium, Carton- 
lo: Greek words. 

Cartes, a ragged rock. Fr. 
cm wo, cautum . Applied pri¬ 
marily to a dangerous crag on 
the sea-shore or out at sea, of 
which it is necessary for a pilot 
to be wary. Caesar: “ Naves 
nihil saxa et cartes time- 
bant.” If Ah from cavatus, 
cavtus , cautus. 

Cautus, wary, provident. Le¬ 
gally provided against assault, 
legally secured. Fr. careo, ca- 
vitum, cavtum , cautum. 

Cavus , hollow. Fr. coro. 

Ce, a postfix, as in Hicce. 
From xjj, or xt, or ys. 

Cedo, I give place, yield, re¬ 
tire, depart, go; yield, give up. 
^r- X$* m > M**’ formed from 
xix$a l Ionic of a^aSoc pf. mid. 
otya$». 

Cedlo, give me, fetch me, 
show ms; explain to me, tell me. 
Also, pardon me. That is, cedo 
veoiam* Formed from cedo , or 
allied to. it. The difference in 
the quantity of the first syllable 
may well be accounted for by 
cedo becoming a quick word in 
conversation. 

Cedrus, the cedar tree. Ki- 


’ Fjm* ft&q&x (perf. mid. of «<£{« same 
as xft") ls Kyfos* 


Cilam , one of die Harpies. 
Fr. xiXsirk) black. 

Celeber , celibris, renowned, 
famous, talked of, much resorted 
to, frequented, as m Cicero : 
“ Loci phini an montuosi, cele- 
bres an deserti.” From xXisg, tog, 
transp. xi\og, tog, renown. Ber, 
iris, as in Saluber, Salubris ; 
Funebrk ; 8cc. If Some sup¬ 
pose celeber to mean swift, as in 
Accius: “ Celebri gradu gressum 
accelerasse decet. ,J Here it may 
be referred to xrA« (fut. of xfA- 
X®), whence celer. 

Ciler, swift. Fr. xeA® (whence 
xiktis, a race-horse) fut. of xlx- 
A«, i urge, impel. As dx.bg fr. 
ixa pf. of c30». Or at once fr. 
xfoi|f, jSEol. xeXffp. 

Ctlires, three hundred horse¬ 
men chosen by Romulus as a 
body guard. From their ra¬ 
pidity. Or fr. xsAi)£, iEol. xsX^p, 
a race horse; whence xsAijti'5 
I ride on horseback. 

Ctles, a swift-sailing vessel; 
a race-horse. HeXyg. 

Celia: See Appendix. 

Cello, (whence ante cello, &c.)* 
I move, drive, urge. KsXXco. 

Celo, I hide, secrete, couceal. 
From a verb %t)Xaco, ^tjXoJ, 
formed from %yXig, a box, chest. 
If Al. from xX«/o>, I shut up ; 
transp. xtlXeo, whence celo , as 
from Aetog is Levis, ^f Wachter 
refers to Celtic celu, Quayle to 
Celtic kelym * ^f “ From the 
Chaldee CLAr V. 

Celox, a fly-boat. Fr. xiXr\g. 

Celsus, erect, lofty, high. 


2 Wachter in Helen. Quayle in Clas¬ 
sical Journal, Vol. 3. 
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Fr. cello, celsum, I more, move 
up. So Excelsus from Excello. 

Cenchris , a .kind of snake. 
Ke/xpls. 

Censeo seems.to mean pro¬ 
perly,as Recenseo does, I count, 
reckon. The Romans were 
ordered by Servius “ censere 
bona stia,” to sum up or count 
their goods and declare the sum 
to him. The business of the 
Censors was “censere populi 
sevitates, soboles, et pecunias,” 
to count or compute the ages, 
children, and property of the 
people, that they might fix what 
each man should pay to the 
state. Hence censeo is, I assess, 
tax, rate. Again,, from meaning 
to reckon, censeo (like Xoy/£o- 
/tai) is, I estimate, reason, come 
to a conclusion, judge, think, 
(as we say, I reckon so); hence, 
I determine, resolve; and, in 
regard to a legislative body, I 
decree. Fr. xsv<rai, to prick. 
Thus Dispungo is explained by 
Forcellini “ supputo sive nu- 
mero, quasi puncto noto.” 
Haigh explains it similarly in 
its sense of decreeing: “ Censeo 
might at first mean to vote by a 
point or mark, aud thereby 
show one’s choice or opinion.” 
if Others suppose N added as 
in Frango, &c., and censeo to 
be put for ceseo from the He¬ 
brew CS, he computed, 
if Jones : ** The origin of cen¬ 
seo is perhaps ysvf<r#$, (y*v<n$,) 
production: and signifies to 
number one’s family or effects.” 

Censor , one who ( censet ) 
rates or assesses the people. 

Census , a valuation or as¬ 


sessment of estates, a ceasing, 
taxing; a book of rates or as¬ 
sessments; goods, effects, pro¬ 
perty assessed. Fr. censeo , cen- 
sum. 

Centaureum , the herb cen¬ 
taury. Ksrravptlov. 

Centaurus , a centaur. Kb- 

TOUQOf. 

Centimalis or Centimalis fis¬ 
tula, a surgical instrument. 
Facciolati: “ A xsvnj/xa, a xtv- 
reflo, pun go. Est enim apta ad 
paracentesin 

Cento , dnis, a patched gar¬ 
ment made up of several shreds 
or rags of various colors ; a 
composition formed by joining 
scraps from different authors. 
Soft for centro fr. xevrpov, oovos, 
as Flagellum for FlagRellum, 
Flagito for FiagRito. if Or 
from xsvt6cp, xsvr», whence xev- 

TpCOV. 

Centrum , the centre or mid¬ 
dle point of a circle or sphere. g 
A hard knot in timber or marble 
which mars tools. Kevr^ov. 

Centum , hundred, hr. ixa- 
rov, whence Ixvtov (as vice vers& 
for r erv^Nrai), then 
xevToy, centum . Or N is added, 
as in deNsus: then from beard* 
ike have xsarov, xstov, cetum , 
centum . Or ixarov, Sxrov, xtroi*.* 

Centuria , applied to a squa¬ 
dron of a ( centum) hundred 


1 It might be referred to jccrr&r for 
another cause ; for Forcellini defines it 
“ instrumentum nmltia jobaminibus mi- 
nutisque pertusum.” 

3 Haigh : “ Fr. leevrfo, KcrrS, to 
prick. Because they probably made a 
point at every hundred. ' 
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Lone, to the subdivision of the 
Romans into hundreds, 8tc. 

Centurio, a captain over a 
(centum) hundred infantry. 

Centussis , a hundred asses. 
Fr. centum as§es . As Insalto, 
Iosulto. 

Ctpa. See Csepa. 

Cera , wax; a bust or image 
of wax; a waxen tablet, register, 
roll, paper, will, j Kripof. “ Celt. 
heir .** Quayle. 

Cerastes , a horned serpent. 
Ktpcumtf. 

Cerdsus, a cherry-tree. Kt- 
gaeog. 

Ceraules , a trumpeter. Ke- 

pauXjjg. 

Ceraunus, Ceraunia gemma, 
the thunderstone. Fr. xspotvpog, 
thunder. 

Cerberus , the infernal dog. 
Ktgfitpo$. 

Cercbpithecus, a marmoset. 
Kspxoxliijxog. 

Cercops , opis, a monkey. 
£tgxao$r. 

Cercurus, a kind of light ship. 
Kipxovpog. 

Cerdo , a mean mechanic. 
Fr. xcgSo;, gain. One who by 
every possible way gets gain in 
trade. 

Cerebrosus, crazy, headstrong, 
passionate. As affected in the 
(cerebrum ) brain. 

Cerebrum , the brain; the 
mind, sense. Fr. xepag, which 
Hesycbius interprets (inter alia) 
xtfaXr), the bead. Brum , as in 
Candelabrum. 

Ceremonia. See Caerimonia. 
Ceres: See Appendix. 
Cereus, a wax light. Fr. 
eera . 
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Cirintha , a kind of honey¬ 
suckle. KvjpMrj. 

Cerno, I sift; toss about; 
I distinguish, judge between, 
decide, determine; resolve, am 
determined ; discern, descry; 
perceive, comprehend. Fr. xpl - 
vo), (xlgvoo) I sift; and, 1 judge. 
The perfect crevi is from creno 
transposed from cerno % as Sper- 
no, Spreno, Sprevi. 

Cerno, I contend, fight. That 
is, I determine or settle a dis¬ 
pute by fighting. Or, I deter¬ 
mine or settle my life by fight¬ 
ing: for Ennius has: “Nam 
ter sub arrais malim vitam cer- 
nere , Qu&m &c.” Cerno may 
be to endanger, as Discrimen is 
danger from cerno. 

Cerno haereditatem is explain¬ 
ed by Varro : Constituo me 
bseredem esse. “ Cemere est, 
decernere se baeredem esse et 
haereditatem acceptare.” F. 

Cernuus, hanging down the 
head, bowing forwards. Fr. 
cerno , as Irrigo, Irriguus; Pas¬ 
co, Pascuus. For u cernuus 
terra.” “ Qu6d terrain cernat ,** 
says Nonius. Al. from xipag, 
the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Falling on the head. As xv/Skt- 
tol'jo from xujSq. 

Ceroma , an oil tempered with 
wax, with which wrestlers were 
anointed. K{\poopa. 

Cerritus , frenzical. For ce- 
reritus, i. e. percussus a Cerere, 
struck by Ceres. Ah from 
xigu$, the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Affected in the bead. 

Cerrus ,- 

Certo, I contend, strive. For 
cermto from cerno, supine cer- 
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ni/tirw, I contend* AL from 
cretum (supine of cemo), transp. 
cerium* 

Certus, determined*.resolved; 
established;, having.a thing well 
established,, well founded, sure,, 
certain, &c. From. cerno^ cer- 
niium, cerium . 

Ccruchi , the cords or ropes 
by which the two ends of the 
sailyards are managed* Kepou- 

X °** 

Cervical , a pillow. Fr. cer¬ 
vix, ids. 

Cervma , a kind of beer ovi 
A Gaulish word. Pliny: 
“ Zythum in iEgypto, ceria in 
JBispax>i&, cervisiu et plura ge¬ 
nera in Gallic alusque provin- 
ciis.”* 

Cervix, - 

Cerussa: See Appendix.. 

Cervus, a stag. Fr.xipag, a; 
horn, whence cerivus, cervus . 
See Arvum.. Homer, has ekctfom 

XMfCLOV* 

Cervus r a forked stake, pali¬ 
sade ; a forked beam with which 
cottages were propped. As 
resembling, the horns ( cervorum ) 
of stags. 

Cespes: See Caaspes. 

Gesso, I give over, intermit; 
am tardy. Fr. cedo, cedsum , ces- 
st$m* 

Cestus, the girdle of Venus. 
Ksarog. 


1 “ The dentation of cervuia from 
Cereris vis, was that of men who were 
ignorant that very* many Latin words are 
to be sought from the Celts. Hence the 
many ridiculous etymologies of Varco and 
Isidorus.” Leibnit, quoted by Wachter, 
who mentions tfrc<Celtic cufrwfj which' is 
the *ame as. cere tom. 


Cete, large sea-fishes. 

Ctieroqui, otherwise. See 
Alioqui. 

Ceterilm, but. lliat is^ other¬ 
wise. Frw oeterus . As aWa. 
from oAAo*. 

Ceterus, other. From faepog, 
the aspirate changed to C, as 
otherwise to S. % Ah from 
xa< Srsgog, cMterus . But For- 
celUni*states the reading of cE~ 
terus to be entirely preferable* 

Cetra, a short square leathern 
target, used by the Moors and 
Spaniards. “ It might seem to 
be put for ceutra, xsurp*, fr« 
xaxitmxi pp. of xsoflco, 1 hide. 
But it is plainly a Moorish 
word.” V. 

Ceu , like as. For ceutf, from 
xsut*, i. e. xtuTf, xai surf, M aod> 
^oates/’ “ From Hebr. ke.” 

Ceveo, to wag the tail as* a 
dog ;* to fawn, like Gn <r*hmi 
Fr. cieo , cievi, whence cieveo, 
ceveo. Al. from cevi pf. of a> 
verb ceo, xiao, allied to xf», 1 
move. Lennep: €t KiXKas, im- 
pello: a motu qui original! 
ejus verbo xkd designatur.” 3 

Chalcidicum : See Appendix. 

Chaloy 1 let down, slacken. 
XaXA. 

Chalybs, steel; a sword. X&* 

Chameleon, a chameleons Xu- 
fiaiXicov. 

ChdmukuSy a cart. Xupufttotof. '■ 

Chaos, a vast depth, 8ctr: 
Xaog. 


* Etiam, dunes moveo bppoSuruum- 
kQt, ' 

3 Al. for 8tv€0 fr. crcfa, to shake. 
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Character, a mark impressed 
od anything; character or style 
of writing. XctpaxTrip. 

• Charaxo, I scratch. Fr.^a- 
pa£eo fut. of xagaovco. 

Charisma , Chdristia , Charts - 
ticon: Greek words. 

Chdrttety the Graces. JEa- 


ptrtf. 

Charon , Charon. Xagaov. 

Charonium, hell. From £«- 
pmmm; which Donnegan ex¬ 
plains *' a dark cavern or grotto, 
seeming a passage to the infer¬ 
nal regions/ 1 But the reading is 
dubious. 

Charta, paper; a book, &c. 

Charybdis , Charybdis. Xa- 

pvfikf* 

Chasma, a yawning, opening. 
Xaurfia. 

Chela , the arms of a scorpion, 
claws of a crab-fish. Xr\\al. 

Chelydrus, a kind of water- 
snake. Xikuipof. 

CKtlys , a harp, &c. Xb\u$. 

ChtHarches, a commander 
over a thousand men. XiAiap^*. 

Chimara , the monster. Xh 


paipo. 

Chtrdgra , the gout in the 
hand, &c. Xugaypa, 

Chirhgraphum, a hand-wri¬ 
ting ; note of hand, &c. Xu- 
poypafov. f 

Chironomon , a graceful ges- 
ticulator. Xeipoyopuov. 

Chlamys , a cloak. XKctfjLvg, 
Choragus , one who bad the 
charge of furnishing dresses, &c. 
to the actors. Xopayog, Doric for 




braules , a minstrel. 


Etym. 


Chorda , the string of a musi¬ 
cal instrument; a cord. XegSif. 

Chordus, Cordus, - 

Charta , a dance. Xoptla . 

Choreas , a trochee. Xopmg. 

Chore, chortis; and . Cors, 
cortis, a yard, pen, fold, coop. 
Fr. ^ Or for cohort, 

the same as cAors. 

Chorus, a chorus, dance, Sic. 
Xopig, 

Chrestus, a mistaken mode of 
writing Christus by the Ro¬ 
mans. 

Christas , Jesus Christ. 
Xpurrig, 

Chronica , chronicles. JTgo- 
wxa. 

Chrytolilhus , a chrysolite. 
Xpv<r6\i$og. 

Ciborium , a large drinking 
cup. Ki/3wpiov. 

Cibus: See Appendix. 

Cicada: See Appendix. 

Cicatrix, a scar. Properly, 
a scar from a burn. For cicati- 
trix . From xauTi^, i)go$, whence 
xaunjp*5», i burn with a hot 
iron; fut. xavrrjplaao, iEol. xau- 
•njplgeo, xawrp/foi, redupl. xixau- 
rp/fco. 

Ciccus . Plautus : “ Eluas 
tu an exungare, ciccum non in- 
terduim:” i would not give a 
straw. Fr. xlxxog, explained by 
Donnegan, “ tl^p paring of fruit; 
metaph. a worthless thing.” 

Cicer, a vetch, chick-pea. 
“ From Hebr. kikkar , a round 
mass.” Tt. 

Cichorcum , the herb succory. 
Ktxopsiov* 

Cicindela , a glow-worm. 
From candeo , redupl. cicandeo , 
(as Titillo from TiKKm, Peperci 
L 
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from Parco,) whence cicandela , 
cicmdela , 

Cicdnia: See Appendix. 

Cicur, tame, mild. From a 
word tstto;, (the same as vctcov, 
mild,) AEol. tfewop, xixop, whence 
cicor, (as liber was formerly 1E- 
ber; and as nlger, plfco, for 
uEger, p) Eco,) then cicur . 

Cicuta, - 

Cieo, I move, stir, rouse, ex- 
cite; call upon, summon, i. e. 
make to move. As i€ Ciere alU 
quern in pugnam.” Fr. xjsoj, 
from x&o whence c/o, 

Citicium (textum), a close 
cloth made of goats’ hair. “ As 
being best woven from the hair 
of the Cilician goats, which w as 
long and shaggy.” V. 

Cilium, the utmost edge of 
the eyelid from which the eye¬ 
lashes grow; the eyelid itself. 
Fr. xe7*o$, 80 $, an edge, rim. 
If Or from xiXou fut. of xi'xXa, I 
move. From the perpetual mo¬ 
tion of this part. Or the second 
A in x/XAtt is changed to 1, as 
£kAo$ becomes alius. 

Cillus , an ass. KiAXo';. 

Cimex ,- 

Ctnadus, wanton. See. Kl - 

Cinara, an artichoke. Ki- 
pupa. 

Cincinnus , a purled lock of 
hair. Fr. x/xivvo;. 

Cingo , I gird, tie about, en¬ 
compass. Fr. circumago, (I 
drive or draw round,) cut down 
into cimgo, cingo. Al. soft 
for zingo, changed from zongo, 
(as clnis from xChtf, Imbris 
from *Op j8go$ # ) from zona or 
zona ago , as from Lite or Lite- 


ago is Litigo; from Jure or 
Jure-ago is Jurgo; from MitU 
is Mitigo ; from Purus is Purgo, 

Cinifes, Cyniphes , S cyniphes , 
Scimfes, small flies or gnats. 
Fr. xv/ir«$ and <rxvhr?f. 

Cirujio, one who ( cineres flat) 
blows op the embers to heat the 
iron for women to frizzle their 
hair. 

Cinis , ashes. Fr. xrfw$, We 
have Imbris (rQm*Opflfo$, 

Cinnamomum , cinnamon. Kia- 
vmpwpov. 

Cimidmum , cinnamon. K»V 

VOLfJLOV. 

dnnus: See Appendix* 

Cio, I move, stir, excite, Fr. 
x/», I move, 

Cippus , a little square pillar, 
gravestone. “ From the Syriac 
and Chaldaic cip and cipa , a 
stone, whence Peter was called 
Cephas .” V. Cippus is also a 
sharp stake or palisade, mention¬ 
ed by Caesar in the Gallic War, 
(7,73) and seems to be a Gallic 
word. “ Hos [vallos] cippos 
[Romani] appellabant,” says 
Cfesar. 

Circa, around. Fr. xipxts, a 
circle. 

Circensis, relating to the Cir¬ 
cus. “ Circense tomentum” was 
coarse flocks or stuffing sold in 
the Circus to the poorer sort tp 
make beds of. Turnebus sup¬ 
poses it so called as having been 
strewed on the ground originally 
at the Ludi Circen^es. 

Circinus, a pair of compasses. 
An instrument with which (ctrct) 
circles are described. 

Circiler , about, somewhere 
about. Fr. circa, around, about. 
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Circitis olea, a kind of oblong 
olive. Fr. xepx)g, same as Lat. 
Radius, which is another name 
of this olive. 

Circitor , a watchman, sol¬ 
dier od guard, overseer. Fr. 
circ&m itum. One who goes 
round. 

Circius ventus. u It is called 
Cercius by Cato. It is doubt¬ 
ful which way it should be writ¬ 
ten. Saltnasius thinks it is a 
Sicilian word, and reads Kepxlett 
for Anpxlcn in Theophrastus on 
Winds. Some derive it from 
circus or xlpxog, from the boister¬ 
ous nature of this whirlwind. 
Canvbden derives it from the 
Celtic, as according to Gellius 
and Seneca it blows from Gaul 
through Italy, and as cyrck 
means among the British, impe¬ 
tuosity or violence.” V. 

CirdUator , a mountebank, 
fcc. As getting round them 
(< drculos ) crowds of men. Or 
because ( circulat ) he wanders 
about. 

Circulus, a circle; anything 
circular. Fr. circus . 

Circ&m, around. Fr. xlgxog, 
a circle. 

Circumforaneus , a quack doc¬ 
tor. Circ&m fora versans. 

Circus , a circle ; the Circus, 
*a being round. Ktpxog. 

Ctris , a kind of lark. “ The 
Poets fable that Scylla, the 
daughter of Nisus, was meta¬ 
morphosed : and was called Gi¬ 
rts, as having privily cut her 
father’s hair on which (he fate of 
his kingdom rested. Fr. xslgao, 
I cut. Ovid: Plumis in avem 
mutate vocatur Ctris, eta ton- 


so est hoc nomen adepta ca- 
pillo.” F. 

Cirnea, a can, jug. Fr. xig- 
v««, 1 mix. As xparife fr. xt- 
gaeo, xgduo. 

Cirrus , u a lock or curl of 
hair; also, the tuft of feathers 
or crest on the heads of certain 
birds; also, a fringe or border 
at the end garments.” F. “ Kip- 

t )f, same as irxippog, scirrhus , a 
ard knotty tumor. Hence 
cirrus, a knot of hair.” Salmas. 

“ From xoppog A£ol. of xipvog.” 
Salm. AB*Up.ppog, Iinbris. 1 

Cis, on this side. Fr. xm, 
xel<re, “ ad ilium locum,” to that 
point and no further. So that 
whatever is within the space ex¬ 
tending to that point, is (cis) 
on this side of it. Al. from 
xel<rco, fut. of xs/eo, I sever, part. 

Or suppose,—as S is put for 
H in Sic for Hie, and as C 
takes the place of H in Ceterus 
from^Eregog, —so cis is for his, 
i. e. in his locis, opposed to u in 
illis locis.” See Uls. 

Cisium: See Appendix. 
Cisorium, the edge of a wea¬ 
pon. Fr. cisum for casum. 

With which we cut. 

Cista, a chest, box. E/<mj. 
Todd: “ Sax. cest, Germ, kist , 
Welsh cist." 

Cisterna , a cistern. Fr. cista, 
as Laterua, Lucerna. 

Citer , on this side. Fr. cis, 
whence cister, as Sub, Subter. 
Then from cister is cisterus, 
whence citerus . 


1 Al. from a verb i tip*, to curve; perf. 
niKtpxa, whence xlptcos, a circle. Forcel- 
lini defines cirrus “ capUluacONYORTUS.” 
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Cxthara, a harp. Kiiapot. 

Cito, speedily, sdon. Fr. ci- 
lus. 

Ctlo, I move, excite, rouse; 
summon, i. e. make to go. Fr* 
do, citum . 

Cttrd , on this side. That is, 
ex citerd parte. 

Citrus , the citron tree. “ A 
Latin word, which the Romans 
received not from the Greeks, 
but from the Africans. The 
ancient Greeks did not use the 
word xhpog. The most ancient 
Grecian who used the word xf- 
r ptov is Juba, as appears from 
Athenaeus.” V. 

Cttus , moved, excited. Ex¬ 
cited or exciting myself in my 
course, quick. From do. 

Civllis, courteous, polite. 
Acting as becomes ( dvem ) a 
citizen. So a<TTsio$ for &<r- 
rig - 

Civis , a citizen. Fr. coco, 
coivi / coivi, dvi 9 as Olvog, Voi- 
num, Vinum. Isidorus: “Cives 
vocati qudd in unum coeuntes 
vivant, ut vita communis et or- 
natior sit et tutior. ” If Al. 
from dvi pf. of do or deo. 
“ Quia cives sunt vocati in 
unum corpus.” V.* 

Civitas , an assemblage (ci- 
vium) of citizens, a city. 

Clddes , overthrow, destruc¬ 
tion, disaster. Fr. xAafrjy formed 
fr. xtxXourrai pp. of x\aco, to 
break ; whence x\aSagog is bro- 


1 So from V>xi, the perfect of Veho, 
i» Vexillum ; from Anxi is Anxius. So 
perhaps from Nosco, N<m, is Novimen. 

* Vossius adds: “ A kI*, eo, vado : 
qudd in unum vsniant coetura.” 


ken or fragile, Or from 
xXaSieo, to, to cut off young 
shoots, amputate, destroy. ^f Or 
from xXa$o£, a young shoot. 
Said properly of young shoots 
overwhelmed, as Calamitas from 
Calamus. 

Clam 9 privily, secretly. Fr. 
xXififict, anything taken or done 
by stealth. That is, xara xAip- 
ft«, by stealth, Festus says 

that it was anciently written ca~ 
lim; and some therefore refer 
clam to xaXvfAfia, formed from 
xtxaXvfjLfjLut pp. of xa\6i rr», 1 
cover. However, it is not at 
all certain that clam was the 
same word as calim. 

Clamo, I cry out, cry aloud. 
Fr. xe xKxfiat, Doric of xsxAq- 
fwti, pp. of xaAe'o), I call, call 
out. Al. from xXau/xa, a 
whining, crying. If Al. from 
xKatfl), 1 utter a loud cry. 

Clanculum, privily. A di¬ 
minutive for clamculum , fr. 
clam. So from Senatus is Se- 
naticulum, Senaculum. 

Clandestine , secret, hidden. 
For clamdestinus fr. clam . If 
D is inserted, (as in lndigeo) 
claudestinus may be compared 
with Intestinu9. 

Clango, 1 sound as a trumpet. 
Rkayyao. 

Cldrigo , 1 demand with a 
loud voice amends of an enemy 
for injuries done. Fr. clarus 9 
as Mitis, Mitigo; or fr. clari 
ago, as from Lite-ago is Litigo. 
rliny : “ Cim ad ho9tes clari - 
gatumque mitterentur, id est, 
res raptas clari repetitum.” 

Clarus, sheeny, bright, splen¬ 
did, famous. Fr. or 
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yXawebf, 1 formed fr. yXaco or 
yX 4EUC0, whence y\avxbf 9 bright, 
and yXavnrm, 1 shine. Com¬ 
pare Gloria, 

Classicum, the sound of a 
trumpet; a trumpet. As being 
used to call the ( classes ) classes 
of the Roman people to an as¬ 
sembly. Or classicus was the 
primary word; one whose busi¬ 
ness it was to do so, a trum¬ 
peter. 

Classicus, belonging to the 
Classici , those of the first and 
highest ( classis ) class of Roman 
writers. Hence u classici scrip- 
tores.” 

Classis . €t A class, company, 
order, or rank of citizens ; one 
of the five divisions of the 
Roman people made by Ser- 
vius. A fleet of ships of war ; 
an armament. It was formerly 
said of land forces.” F. From 
xtxXeurrcu pp. of xXaeo, to break. 
A fraction of the citizens, or of 
an army, or of a navy, as a 
squadron, ^f Al. from xXotavts, 
Dor. of xAijo-o’i; for xXijeris, a 
convocation or summoning of 
the citizens to a meeting, or of 
soldiers to the field, or of sailors 
to the sea. If Al. for calassis fr. 
calo , 1 call, summon. 

Clathri, Clathra , balusters. 
KXaSpet, Doric of xXjjipot. 

Clava, a club, cudgel. For 
clan, (as o*V, oVis) fr. xXaeo, to 
break, and so mutilate ; whence 
is mutilated. ^f Al. 
from xoXaxroo, to beat; fut. 2. 


1 “ Clsab : Dutch, klaer ; Germ, ktar; 
Welsh deer ; Lat. clarus; Gr. y\av- 
pds.” Todd. rXeutpbs is in Hesychius. 


xoXa(3db, xXafim, whence claba , 
clava . Or from pf. xtxoXaQoi, 
whence xoAa$q, x\a$tj, xXaQd, 
clava . ^f Al. from xkat$o$, a 
stick ; whence cladiva, (as Ca- 
diva,) clava. ^f Al. from the 
North. “ Kolb Germ, dicitur 
Latinis clava , Cambria Celtic^ 
lingua utentibus clwppa, Suecis 
klubba , Anglis club, Sorabis 
k/apa” W. ^f Vossius refers 
to the Hebrew CLPH, to 
strike. 

Claudico , I halt, limp. Fr. 
claudus . As Fodico. 

Claudo, I shut, close. Fr. 
xXtjffa, fut. 2. xAijT&co, Dor. xAa’i- 
8«, whence c/aVido, then claudo, 
as Aviceps, Auceps. 

Claudus, lame. That is, 
mutilated. Fr. xXacc or xXuiu>, 
to mutilate ; whence claidus, 
(as Frigeo, Frigidus,) clavidus , 
then claudus, as aVIceps, aU- 
ceps. ^f Al. for cladus fr. 
xAa&tjv from xlxXotOTou pp. of 
xXoloo. 

Clavis, a key. Fr. xAsi;, Ion. 
xAij* 5 ,Dor.xAa» 5 , whence claVis , 
as o* 5 , oVis. 

Claustrum , a bar, bolt. Fr. 
claudo , clausum , as Rado, Ra- 
sum, Rastrum. Trum is from 
Gf. rpov, as in Kxffitrrpov ; or is 
from tspov , rpov, as in 8i£o>, 8e£f- 

TggOV. 

Clausula , a short sentence in 
conclusion, a finishing clause. 
Fr. claudo, clausum . 

C/avus, a nail ; hence, any¬ 
thing fixed to another, as a rud¬ 
der to a ship, a corn on the 
foot, a stripe or stud of purple 
with which the robes of the 
Senators and Equites 


were 
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adorned. Fr. xAs \m, I shut in; 
loti, xkrjtco, Dor. xXdtto, xXda, 
whence claVus . Cato has, 
44 Clavls coraeis oCclodere” 
Ainsworth says: “ A claudendo . 
Qu6d claudat, figat, contineat.” 
From claudo might be claudi • 
vus, (as Cado, Cadivus,) thence 
clauvus , clavus . If Al. from 
KoXamrw, to thump; fut. 2. xo- 
Kafiu>, xXaj 3a. 1 

Clemens, placid, calm, gentle. 
Fr. xix\vifjutt pp. of xXaoo, to 
break. Suetonius has “Fract m 
irae,” broken, appeased, allayed. 
JE ns, somewhat as in Cliens, 
Triens, and in participles as 
Providens. IT Al. from 
(xXtjpew ,) formed from xexYjXrjfjuai, 
pp. of xrjXeao, to soothe, calm, 
f Al. from TXfacov, JEol x\yj- 
fwov, enduring, patient. 

Clepo, clepsi , 1 thieve. Fr. 
xXexab fut. 2. of xAexrco, *J/co. 

Clepsydra , a water hour glass. 

Ctencus , a clergyman. KAij- 
pixig. 

Clibanarius, a cuirassier. “A 
soldier armed with a breast¬ 
plate, formed not of rings or 
plates, but of solid iron bent 
back somehow in the form of a 
clibanus." F. 44 Unless it is 
a Persian word. Ammianus : 

4 Sparsi cataphracti equites, quos 
tlibanarios dictitant Persa.’ 
This however may be under¬ 
stood as implying that the Per¬ 
sians call the cataphracts by a 
term answering to the Greek 
term clibinarii; and that they 


were so called by the Persians 
from Some kiud of resemblance 
to the clibanus .” V. 

Clibanus, a portable oven. 
KXtfiavog. 

Cliens, ends, one under the 
protection of a patron. For 
clyens fr. xXueov, ovrog, listening 
to, attending to, i. e. the advice 
of his patron, ^f Or fr. xXtlan, 
orro;, celebrating, honoring. 
“ Qudd clientes patronos cole- 
rent et honorarent. ” V. f Al. 
from xaXeoo, xctXeloo, x\s(ao, 1 call 
upon, appeal to. 

Ctima, a clime. KX'ifta. 

Clinicus, a bed-rid person ; a 
physician attending such. K\t- 
nxig. Also, a gravedigger : fr. 
xA/wj, a bed. For they carried 
out the dead on litters. 

Clino, 1 bend. Kkbto. 

Clio , the Muse. KXui. 

CUtellce, dorsels set on the 
backs of beasts of burden, that 
they may carry their loads with 
greater ease. Fr. xlxXircu pp. 
of xA/votf. As intended for loads 
to rest upon. 1 If Al. for cilli- 
te/la fr. cillus , an ass. H Al. 
from x\itv$, a sloping. 

Clivus , the slope of a hill; a 
steep, cliff. Fr. xAjtus, iEol. 
x\i7rv§. As from Subseco is 
Subsecivus, and from Cado Ca¬ 
di vus, so from clino , (whence 
inclino,) might be clinivus, 
thence clivus . % Al. from the 

north. Anglo-Sax. clif, Engl. 
cliff. Germ, klippe and cleve. 
All perhaps allied to our verb 


1 “ Fr. k4\ Xu, I drive ; fut **A£, 
whence mXdm, kXJm” Sclieide. 


9 “ KA ie(a, » place for reposing in or 
resting upon. 'Atrwlai KucXijUvtn, leaning 
on their shields/ 1 Donnegan. 
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To cleave . The Germ, cleve 
Wacbter refers to the Island. 
klifia, to climb. 

Cloaca , a sink. For cluaca 
fr. duo , I cleanse. If Al. for 
colluaca fr. colluo, I rinse. 

Ctbdo , for claudo. As 

Clostrum, for clauUrum. 

Ctotho, one of the Fates. 

Kkmte. 

Cluacina, or Cloacina: See 
Appendix. 

Cluden , a sword or dagger 
used on the stage, and so con¬ 
trived that, in seeming to pene¬ 
trate the body, the blade in 
reality slid back into the hilt and 
(cludi aoleret) was inclosed in 
it. But the reading is disputed. 

Cludo , 1 shut. For claudo . 
So Cludus for Claudus. 

Clueo, I am esteemed, am 
famous. Fr. xkuto, xAvi co, I am 
heard of. 

Clundculum: See Appendix. 

Clunk , the buttock. Fr. 
cluo , to cleanse. u As being 
the parts through which the 
faeces of the body are ejected.*' 
Tt. % Al. from yXotiTo*, whence 
a word ykovrmg, ykovvog, hence 
glunis , dunk. 

Cluo , same as Clueo, which 
see. 

Cluo, I cleanse. Shortened 
from colluo . % Or from xkvfa, 
I wash, rinse; fut. xAy<ra>, x*y». 

Clu&ilis , easily shut. Fr. clu- 
do, datum. 

Clypeus, a shield. Fr. xa- 
Aurro, xaXuwu), xkuvco, to hide, 
cover. Or for clybeus from fut. 
€. xmkvficb, xkufiab. Al. soft 
for dypheus fr. yktyco, l em¬ 
boss; whence glypho, clypho. 


As having figures embossed on 
it. 5T Al. from xuxAor, an orb; 
transp. xAyxo;, whence clypus, 
as from kuKot is luPus. 1 

Clysmus, Clyster, &c, Greek 
words. 

Co—, for con — f com—. 

Coa vestis, a vest from the 
island of Cos. 

Coactilia , felt, Fr. cogo, co- 
actum . That is, wool or hair 
stuffed close. So dktjpa from 
mkiw. 

Coagmentum , a fastening of 
things together. For coagimen * 
firm fr. coogo, cogo, I drive to* 
gether. 

Coagulum , whatever fastens 
or binds ; runnet used in thick* 
ening or curdling milk. Fr. co* 
ago 9 cogo. 

Coaleo, Codlesco , I grow to¬ 
gether, unite, &c. From co ; 
alo , I nourish. Al. short 
for coadoleo , coadolesco . 

Coaxo , I croak as a frog. 
From xoa£, the sound of frogs. 

Coccum, the grain with which 
cloth is dyed of a scarlet color. 
A thread or piece of cloth dyed 
with it. Koxxog. 

Cocetum , a kind of cake made 
of honey and poppy. Fr. xuxij- 
roy, mixed. 

Cochlea , a snail ; periwinkle; 
anything in a periwinkle or spi* 
ral form, as the screw or spindle 
of a press, a pair of winding 
stairs, a pump to draw out 
water. Ko^ktuf. 

Cochleare , Cochlear , a spoon. 


1 Al. from icAnra fut. 2. of tc\brrv, I 
steal. “ Quia abscondit et furatur quo- 
dammodo lfsvam partem heminia.* T. 
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From the cochlea , whose shell 
its bowl represents. Or because 
shells were used for spoons. 

Cocles, blind of one eye. 
From IftixAwf'* (a Cyclops, as 
having one eye only) whence 
xoxAonl', as pTXrj, in Ola ; vTx rbg, 
nOctis ; hence codes , by giving 
it a Latin termination, somewhat 
as from aXam^B is vulpeS. 

Cocytus, a river of Hell. Kay- 
xur6g. 

Coda, for cauda . So Clodo. 

Codex , for caudex . (See Co¬ 
da*) The stump or stock of a 
tree. Also, a book, or volume; 
being anciently made of boards, 
smeared with wax; as some at 
this day. “ Codex , a paper 
book ; called (£ codicibus) from 
the trunks of trees; the bark 
whereof being stripped off serv¬ 
ed the ancients to write their 
books on/* Black. Also, a 
book* of accounts, a memoran¬ 
dum book. And, a will. 

Cddicillus , dimin. of codex % 

ids . 

Cate-Syria, hollow-Syria, as 
lying low between the high 
mountains Libanus and Antili- 
banus. Fr. xolxvj, hollow. 

Calo. See Casio. 

Calum . See Caelum. 

Cana , a dinner, the principal 
meal of the Romans. Fr. xoivij 
i. e. let);, an entertainment taken 
in common with one’s family or 
friends. Communis victus. 
% Al. from cilxvov, (same as alx- 
Aov) a supper; transp. xaivov. 

Canum , dirt, mire. Fr. xoi- 
vov, unclean. Or xoivov is com¬ 
mon. Common refuse. 

Capio, 1 begin. Usually re¬ 


ferred to cepi pf. of capio, I 
take in hand, I undertake. But 
the diphthong is thus unaccount¬ 
ed for. , Perhaps, as Capkr is 
from xa'co or x*0> so from 
(whence xoiin£,) the same as 
is capio . Or, as amrop.au 
is to undertake from imrm, 
whence apio ; suppose that 
from coapto,coe/no, (as coArceo, 
coEroeo,) is capio , to under¬ 
take. Or may capio be for 
concipio , cut down to coipio, 
whence coepio , as coitus, co- 
Etus ? 

Coerceo, 1 environ, keep io» 
For coarceo . 

Caro, same as Curo, which 
see. 

Catus, an assembly. For 
coitus (as mOhaL, pCEoa) fr. 
coeo 9 coitum . 

Cogito, I ponder, consider, 
think. For coagito, as Coago, 
Cogo. Sallust: “ Mibi raulta 
cum animo agitanti consilium 
fuit.” Horace: “ Haec ego 
mecum Compressis agito labris.” 
Con in cogito refers to the va¬ 
riety of subjects, or increases 
the force of agito. 

Cogndtus, related by, birth* 
Gnatus from gnascor. 

Cognitus , known well. For 
cogndtus from gnosco. 

Cogo , 1 drive together^ com¬ 
pel, collect together. For coo- 
go. So CompeUo is used. Or 
co in cogo increases the force, as 
in Comprobo. • 

Cohibeo , for Cohabeo , 1 hold, 
hold in, hold off. 

Cohors, ortis , a coop, small 
inclosure. Fr. co, and hortus 
for chortus , xopTor, (as Hir 6ms 
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Ael$,)ao inclosure. f Al. from 
co, and hors , fr. Spas, (as Mors 
from Mopog) a boundary. ^f Al. 
from xtprof, chortus , lengthened 
into cokortas, somewhat as Vfc- 
hemens for Vemens. 

Cohors, ortis, a band of sol¬ 
diers or of men. Varro : “ Qu&d, 
ut cohors in vili& ex pluribtis 
tectis conjungitur et quiddam fit 
nnum; sic base ex manipuJis 
copubtur cohors ." Vossius: 
“QuikJ, ut villica cohors, ita. 
militaris etiam cohors rotunda 
esse soleat, quomodo glo¬ 
bus miiitum dicitur.” f Al. 
from cohortor. From the idea 
of mutual excitement. 

Colaphus, a blow with die 
fist. KoXapog. 

Coleus, testiculus. A xovXsog, 
unde et Culeus. 

Cotiphium, a kind of dry diet 
which wrestlers took, to make 
themselves strong and firm- 
flesbed. Fr. xobXov, a limb; 
lp*, . strongly, robustly. As 
making the limbs robust, 
f 4t Salmasius deduces it fr. 
xcsAipria, the ends of the limbs 
of animals ; fr. xceAq\|/, rpog, the 
ham or ankle-bone. For they 
made use of the pieces of meat 
which had least juice and mois¬ 
ture” F. 

Colis , for caulis . As Cauda, 
Coda. 

ColRga , a copartner in office. 
For comRga fr. lego, as. One 
to whom the care of a business 
(legatur) is intrusted (cum) with 
another. Plautus: “ Legatum 
cat tibi negotiura.” 

Collegium, said properly of 
a p artnership in office. Thus 
Etym. 


Livy of the two Consuls: u Nil 
concordi collegio firmius ad rem- 
publicam tuendam esse.” Hence 
of a partnership in any business. 
Fr. co/ltga . We say a Com¬ 
mittee from Mitto, which is the 
same as Lego. U AL from 
lex, legis. As said of men un¬ 
der the same laws and regula¬ 
tions. 

Collicia, gutters or drains in 
the fields. Fr. lacio, I draw, 
lead. If With collicia is con¬ 
founded colliquia, which is re¬ 
ferred to liquor, 1 drop, run, 
flow. 

Coltido, I dash against, clash, 
bruise. Fr. l/edo . That is, 
(ladd) I hurt by bringing into 
contact (cum) with. 

Collineo, I aim at or hit a 
mark. That is, l aim, my eyes 
keeping on straight (cum lined 
reed) with a right line. 

Collis, a hillock, hill. Fr. 
xotoovog, xoXvog, (as from Koprnni 
is *Comix) whence colnis, and 
for softness collis , as 6 <rTa be¬ 
came osSa, as iatpeog became 
iafyog, as cfjLvpvet or fivgvot be¬ 
came ixuppa, and as Pollucis is 
for Polducis from IloXvtitvxrig, 
I7oA8fuxij£. ' ^f Al. from collum, 
a neck. As XoQog is not only 
a neck, but also a hillock. 1 

Colluco, I cut away trees so 
as to give (lucem) light. See 
lnterluco. If "From Germ. 
lucke, an opening; allied to 
Xax)g, a cleft.” W. 

Collum, the neck. Fr. collis, 
a hill. “ Because it rises from 


1 “ Fr. to binder." Haigh. 
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the shoulders like a hill.’' Tt. 
It rises above the body, as a 
hill rises above the plain coun¬ 
try. The Greeks reverse this 
comparison in their word : 
“ A4<po$, the upper part of the 
neck of an animal—the crest, 
summit, or high peak of a moun¬ 
tain—a hill or eminence.” Dn. 1 

Collustro: See lllustro. 

Colluvies , a conflux of dif¬ 
ferent impurities, properly of 
offscourings. For colluies fr. 
luo, 1 rinse. See Alluvies, Di¬ 
luvium. So Exuvize from 
Exuo. 

Colli/bus, the exchange of 
coins of different kinds or of 
different countries. The profit or 
loss in such exchange. KoMvfiof. 

Collura , a bun, roll. KoXkupot. 

Collyrium , an external appli¬ 
cation for sore eyes, made in 
small round cakes; an internal 
application for fistulas. KoAAtJ- 

QIQV. 

Colo, I strain liquor through 
a cloth or sieve. Fr. bxiao, vXta, 
same as I strain, filter. 

Whence culo, (as Ceterus from 
eT*fO£>) and colo , as mOla. 
If Al. from xyXico, ^oXw, 1 
squeeze out juice. X6\o$ iu Hip¬ 
pocrates, says Donnegan, means 
the expressed and strained 
juice of barley, called strain¬ 
ed ptisan. Al. from xouAso?, 
whence * culeus , a sack. As 
roxxivw, I strain, fr. o-axxos* 

Colo seems primarily to mean, 


1 Al. from kw\ov , a limb. The neck 
being one of the chief. In Greek ku\ov 
is applied specially to the foot. 

8 “ Col urn a ku\\k», arceo: quod sor- 
des colando arcxntur.” Ainaw. 


I clip, prune, as Cicero has 
<c Colere vitemand to come 
from xoXafa, fut. xoXaaw, xoXouo, 
xoA», 3 1 clip, prune. Hence 
colo means, I clear from excre¬ 
scences, I trim ; as we speak of 
a bird pruning its feathers. 
Hence, i adjust, make neat, 
dress, as Dryden uses the word 
Prune: “Grows a fop, 

prunes up, &c.” Hence, i 
pay great attention to, study, 
pursue; regard, honor, vene¬ 
rate. In regard to the fields, 
it means, 1 am attentive and 
sedulous about cultivating or 
tilling them. Lastly, it means, 
I frequent a spot, " assiduas 
•urn in loco aliquo,” as Forcel- 
liui explains it; and hence, I 
dwell in, inhabit. 

Cblobicus, mutilated. Fr. 
xoXo/3o$. 

Cotocasia , the Egyptian bean. 
KoXoxao'/at. 

Colon , the longest of the in¬ 
testines; the disease of it, the 
colic. Ki\ov. 

Colony the member of a sen¬ 
tence. KobKov. 

Cotonia , a colony or planta¬ 
tion which persons are sent to 
till and to dwell in. Fr. colo; 
or nearer fr. colanus , a tiller of 
the ground. 

ColonuSy a tiller, husbandman, 
labourer, farmer, &c. Fr. colo . 

Co/or, Colos, a color, com¬ 
plexion, tint, hue; false color 

f ven to a thing, pretext, cloak. 

r. xpoor, the color; or more 
'properly, as Damm explains it, 


3 Haigli refers colo to iroAbf, fair. As 
SAfi», dOmo. 
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a. surface with its color.; whence 
croor (as xpvoX, cruoR); by 
transp. coror ; and for softness 
color , somewhat a9 fr. XtfPiov is 
liLium. Or fr. ypiog f whence 
corot, colos . if Al. from ;^Xe(of 
(whence c/oor, co/or), a green¬ 
ish yellow color. Hence trans¬ 
ferred to color generally, if Al. 
from colo, to pay attention to, 
adorn, embellish. Bnt the 
sense of “ embellishment, orna¬ 
ment, dress/ 9 is rather, as For- 
cellini remarks, a metaphorical 
meaning derived from those 
above, if Al. from yr&Jbg, any 
extracted juice, and so paint: 
iEol. whence color , as 

pTfo), mOla. 

CUossus, an enormous statue. 
KaXtxrvSf. 

Colostra : See Appendix. 

Coluber , a snake. Heigh : 
* € Fr. xctXbfo, a covering, a ca¬ 
vern. Because it is fond of 
boles and secret retreats.” Ka- 
\vf3ij might have been written 
xoXvfo by the iEolians. “The 
iEolians said dgOtricog for $pA- 
<rimg 9 fipOli»g for fipAlioog, See.” 

V. 

Colum, a strainer. See Cdlo. 

Cohrnba, a dove. Fr. xo- 
XuftjSflo, to dive, duck. Ovid: 
“Oscula dat cupido blanda co- 
htmba man.” Turton explains 
it of its swimming motion in 
the air. Aristotle uses xoXvp- 
file of a dab-chick. if The 
Ebcyci. Britannica refers to the 
British words k’lommen, kylob - 
moit, holm , which signify the 
same as cohrnba . We may 
add culver . 

Coiumbar 9 a kind of collar put 


round the necks of slaves as’a 
punishment, a kind of pillory. 
“ From its likeness to the boles 
of dovecots or places where 
( columbce) doves build their 
nests.” F. 

Columbarium, a pigeon-hole, 
dovecot. And, from likeness 
to it, the mortise-holes in which 
the ends of rafters are fastened 
in buildings; &c. Fr. columba* 

Cblhmella, a small pillar. 
For columnella. 

Columen , the principal beam 
extending along the roof of a 
house, and on which all the 
parts of the roof depend; used 
also in an extended sense for the 
top or roof of a house. Meta¬ 
phorically, the principal, head, 
or chief of a party ; and a prop, 
stay, support. Fr. column . 
“Quid domum columem prae- 
stct.” Ainsw. 

Columis , whole, sound, safe, 
healthy. For holumis (as Cetc- 
rus for Heterus) fr. o\og, whole, 
sound. Or perhaps from a 
word o\ifjiog or oXvpog. Al. 
from the Chaldee KLYM, 
strong, sound. 1 

Columna , a pillar. For co- 
lumina fr. columen , inis , a prop, 
support. 

Columnarii, bankrupts, spend¬ 
thrifts, &c. who were prosecuted 
at the columna Maenia. 

Coluri , the colures. Kfaovgoi. 

Coluria, pilasters. “ Fr. x<f- 
Xo vpog, having the tail mutilated. 


1 Haigh: “ Properly, under shelter. 
Fr. K<i\vfifia , (jcdAiyia,) a covering.” 
f " A barbarico hal, hail, [whence our 
kale,] Banos.” W. 
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For on the top they are without 
the proper ornaments of pillars. 
[Or merely fr. xoAova, mutilo.] 
Some read collyria. For the 
figure of the collyria approaches 
nearly to that of a column.” F. 

Columns, of the hazel-tree. 
For corylurnus fr. corylus , as 
Tacitus, Taciturnus. Al. 
transposed for corulnus, coruli - 
tins, fr. corylus . 

. Coins, a distaff. Fr. co/o, to 
labor at. So Forcellini defines co- 
fo, “ studium, operam, laborem 
pono in re aliqu& perficiendS, as- 
siduus sum circd rem aliquam.” 
Rather in the sense of Ovid: 
u Creditur et lanas excoluisse 
rudes,” where excolo seems to 
mean to trim. Others under¬ 
stand colo here to adorn. “ Quia 
e& nentur quae ad ornatum 
pertinent.” V. 

Colustra : See Colostra in 
Appendix. 

Com —: See Cum. 

Coma , the hair of the head ; 
the leaf of a tree, which is to 
the tree what the hair is to the 
head. Kopj. 

Combino , I combine. Bina 
conjungo. 

Comburo, 1 burn up. Fr. 
Kvqm, 1 burn, Al. for cornuro. 

* Come, a village. Keipj. 

Comes, comxtis, a companion. 
Comitis is fr. com and ilum su¬ 
pine of eo. One who goes with 
another. 

Cbmestus , eaten up. Fr. edo, 
estum. 

Cometes , a comet. Kofirjnjf. 

Comicus, relating to or be¬ 
fitting comedy. /fo/xixl?.« 

Cdmxnus, hand to hand, in 


close combat; close at ^hand, 
forthwith. From co and manus . 
Manus cum manu . Compare 
Eminu8. 

Comis> courteous, mild, 
affable. Fr. como, I trim, 
polish, as Quintilian has " Co- 
mere et expolire orationem.” 
Hence comis is much the same 
as our word Polite from Polio. 
% Al. from xo/x/x», I adorn with 
care. Al. for cosmis fr . xocr- 
fj&, I adorn. Al. from xw/xof, 
festivity, hilarity, % Al. from 
com, i. e. cum, and eo. Some¬ 
what as the Greeks use <rvp.w 
pipcgo/iai for, I am obsequious 
or complaisant. But O would 
be short, as in Comes. 

Comissor, 1 banquet, revel. 
For comassor fr. x»|xa£o», xao- 
fiabrco, xcofiaovoo. Or comissor 
is fr. xa[Ao$, a revelling, whence 
comissor, as from Pater is Pa- 
trisso. Or a word xa>/xj£co may 
have existed, of the same sense 
as X 0 jxa£co. 

Comites (plural of comes) 
were persons who attended on 
the magistrates on their journey 
to the provinces. And hence, 
under the later Emperors, com¬ 
ites were counts or persons 
who attended the EmpeixrtS inr 
their expeditions. 

Comitia, a public meeting of 
the people for voting. Fr. com,: 
and itum supine of eo. See 
Comes. V 

Cbmitialis morbus, the fall* 
ing sickness. For, if any one 
was seized with this disease at 
the time of holding the comitia , 
the meeting was suspended. 

‘ Gomitor, 1 go along with. 
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accompany, Fr. comes, ttis ; 
or at once from com, and itum 
aupioe of to. 

Comma, a comma. Koppa. 

, Commendo, 1 commit or re¬ 
commend to another’s care, re¬ 
commend, praise. Fr. mando, 

Commentdrius, a book of 
abort comments, reflections, me¬ 
moirs, Fr. comment art, . 

Commcntor, I meditate, muse 
on; plan, contrive; make re¬ 
flections, comment. Fr. mens, 
mentis . I put things together 
in my mind. % Or from a verb 
meno, supine mentum ; from 
ffavv“ Mms, in the plural, 
projects,purposes,designs.” Do. 
Hepce comminiscor, I devise, 
contrive, 

• Comminiscor: See Corn- 
mentor. 

Commi, gum. Ki^yn, 

Commissura, a joint. Fr. 
committo, commission , to join. 

Committo . Mitto in com¬ 
pounds often means to place. 
See the first Admitto. Hence 
committo is to place together or 
join. As in Virgil: “ Manum 
committere Teucris,” Hence 
the expressions Committere pug- 
nam, pradium, bellum, rixam, 
ooadrigas, &c. mean to join bat¬ 
tle with another, to join one’s 
car with that of another, side 
by side in action, Committo is 
also to consign, entrust, trust. 
As in “ committere se populo, 
periculo,” &c. That is, to 
place oneself so as to come into 
contact with. 

Committo, I do, commit, as 
in Committere flagitium, adul- 
terium, &c. Ernesti supposes 


this notion to arise from a bat¬ 
tle which is said committi . (See 
above.) That is, as we say 
Committere helium, so we may 
say Committere adulterium, 
8ur. 

Commodo, I tender service 
to, accommodate, supply, give, 
lend. That is, I profit, help; 
from commodum . 

Commodum , convenience, ad¬ 
vantage, profit; reward, stipend, 
Neuter of commodus, 

Commodus , proper, fitting, 
meet, convenient, suitable; ac¬ 
commodating, agreeable, oblig¬ 
ing. That is, being cum modo, 
as Cicero uses Bono modo: 
“ Hsec tibi tarn sunt defendenda 
qu&m moenia; mihi autem bono 
modo, tantum quantum videbi- 
tur,” That is, as far as shall 
seem proper or convenient, 

Communtco, I share with any 
one, or make another share with 
me, impart, &c. That is, facio 
communem . 

Communio , mutual participa¬ 
tion in the same privileges, &c. 
Fr. communis, Al. from 
mune, pi. munia, office, func¬ 
tion ; or fr. munus, boon, favor. 

Communis seems properly to 
refer to (munia) offices or duties 
common to individuals, or to in¬ 
dividuals having offices or duties 
in common. Cicero: u Ut com¬ 
mune officium censure com- 
muni animo defenderent.” Hence 
it is extended to the offices or du¬ 
ties of general society; and to 
the inhabitants of a town or of a 
country fulfilling mutual du¬ 
ties ; and lastly to all the human 
race. General, rommon,- uni- 
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versaL If Al. from mania . 
Within the same wails as ano¬ 
ther. ^f “ From Germ, mane, 
common, the Latin communis, 
yvbicb can hardly be accommo¬ 
dated to the Latin language, 
seems to originate.” W. 

. Corw, l comb, dress, or 

I doiq, ijie hair;,! trim, polish. 
? r. xo/xjxoeo, I dress, 

adora with care. % Al. from 
*o jkian, HQfM, I attire, adorn. But 
O would be short. % Al. from 
xscrfiiot xopfjuo, L arrange, adorn. 
Al. from coma . 

. Comadia, comedy. KcofiaSia, 
i. e. xcofMH$lot. 

Campactus , joined closely or 
firmly together. Fr. pan go, 
pactum • 

.. Compages, a joining together. 
Fr. waya», JDoric of I fix. 
Or from compago , compango . 

Compare, i liken. That is, 
(make ( compar ) like with. 

. Compello,as , l call, summon. 
Also, 1 accost, address; accost 
ao as to interrogate, reprove. Fr. 
pelloy I urge, i. e. urge to come 
to me. See Appello. Com 
increases the force, as in Com- 
probo. ^f Al. from TeAaco, 
*cA£, to approach, “ From 
Hebrew PLL, i. e. pilel, to 
address.” Becman. 

Compendium, a saving, gain 
got by saving, profit, advantage; 
a. saving of trouble, a short cat, 
a short .way or method. Fr. 
pendo. Vossiuss&ys: “Com- 
pendium is properly, when by 
adding anything the scales are 
made equal again, so that we 
should lose noUiing. Dispen - 
dium is when miytbing is taken 


away from the weight to our 
loss. Interpendium is, when 
one scale does not overbalance 
the other.” This is hardly sa¬ 
tisfactory. Perhaps dispendium 
is a paying away money in dif¬ 
ferent directions, and so a wast¬ 
ing of it: and compendium is 
opposed to ( dispendium) a 
waste, and means a saving. 
Black: “A compendium de¬ 
notes that in which several things 
Xpenduntur) are weighed or 
considered together: hence it 
signifies a concise view of any 
science.” Hence again might 
follow a general notion of sa¬ 
ving. 

Compenso , I weigh one thing 
against another, counterbalance, 
match, compensate, requite. Fr. 
pendo, pensum. 

Compenso , 1 shorten the way. 
See Compendium. 

Comperendzno, 1 adjourn un¬ 
til ( perendie) the third day. 

Comptrio, I find out, disco¬ 
ver, ascertain. Fr. pario , I 
bring to light. See Aperio. 

Compernis, bow legged. Hav¬ 
ing the ( pemas) legs together. 
Ennius applies pema to the 
human leg: “ His pemas sne- 
cidit iniqua superbia Poeni.” 

Compes , pedis, a fetter. As 
fastening {pedes) the feet to¬ 
gether. 

. Compesco, 1 restrain, check. 
For compasco, properly in al¬ 
lusion to sheep. I cause sheep 
to feed together, and keep them* 
from rambling. So Dispesco 
is to lead sheep into different 
pastures so as to keep them 
asunder, f Or perhaps pasco 
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» here fr. in the sense of, 

I press; I press tight together, 

curb. 

Competition a seeking or aim¬ 
ing, at the same thing as another. 
Fr. peto. 

Compete, said of one thing 
suiting another, i. e. aiming at 
or tending to the same point. 
Suetonius: “Tanto anirao ne- 
quaquam corpus competiit” So 
of one thing which meets, coin¬ 
cides with, joins with another. 
Varro: “ Ubi vi® competent” 
Compingo, I fasten together. 
Also, 1 jam one thing against 
another, thrust. Fr. pango. So 
Impingo. 

Compitum, a place where two 
or more ways ( competent ) meet. 
Varro: M Ubi vi® competent " 
Complector , I embrace, 8cc. 
See Amplector. 

Compleo, I fill up. Fr. w \ia>, 
I fill. So impleo, &c. 

Complex , ids, an accomplice. 
Fr. plico . As entangled or im¬ 
plicated in the same crime. 
Comptodo , for complaudo . 
Compos, otis , having power 
over, being master of. Fr. po- 
tu, whence potior, potestas . 
Virgil; “At non Evandrura 
potis est vis ulla tenere.” 

Computo , I reckon. Fr. puto, 
1 estimate. 

Con —, for com — . For soft¬ 
ness, as Concavus for Cornea- 

VOS. 

Concensus, a concert of music. 
Fr. cantus. 


1 Whence i rtiym, irf/ywfu, wartm, w«- 
rdtnrv, &c. See Lennep in vatrtm* 


Concepta verba, a set form of 
words. Fr. capio. u Verba 
cert& formula comprehend.” F. 
But concepts or conceptbte fe¬ 
ns are thus explained by Varro: 
“ Qus non habebant certos et 
constitutos dies ; sed a sacerdo- 
tibus concipiebantur in dies cer¬ 
tos vel etiam incertos.” Here 
also, however, condpere may 
have reference to the wording in 
which the festivals were an¬ 
nounced or declared. 

Concha , a shell-fish; a shell; 
anything in its form. KfyXV 9 

Conchis , a bean boiled in the 
(concha ) shell or pod. 

Conchylium , a kind of shell¬ 
fish from which purple dye was 
made ; purple. Koyp^vAiov. 

Concilio, 1 join together, unite, 
attach. Fr. concteo, whence con - 
ciium, concilium , (as FiLius 
for Fiius,) a calling together, 
uniting; thence concilio . Com¬ 
pare Auxilium from Auxi. *[[ Al. 
for concalio from xuXtoo, or from 
(rvyxa\ieo, to call together, as¬ 
semble. ^ Al. from cilium , an 
eyelid ; as properly applicable 
to the drawing together of the 
eyelids. 1 

Concilio , 1 attach (See above) 


* Varro states that, when a garment is 
beaten close by a fuller, it is said conci¬ 
liar i. Hence this is thought to be. its 
primary meaning, whence those of uniting, 
joining together; and it is referred to 
JEol* for (as nms for tws ; and as 

x {f<mos and Kvafios are interchanged,) I 
condense. But the m in is jong. 

Or to cilium, hair; as properly said of 
hairs staffed together. But ciUum is the 
hair of the eyelids, if it means hair in any 
way. Or to ic*ba% hair-cloth. But it 
would be thus concilicio, as Tertullian 
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another to myself by kind offices, 
I conciliate the favor of, con. 
ciliate. Also, I attach one per¬ 
son to another in marriage. 
Suetonius : “ Existimabatur fi- 
liam suam Caesari conciliare.” 
Also, I procure, get. Cicero : 
“ Concilio milii amorem ab om¬ 
nibus/’ That is, I attach to 
myself. Also, I procure, pro¬ 
duce. Cicero: “ Gloriam con - 
ciUat magnitudo negotii.” That 
is, attaches to itself or to the 
person who is the object of it. 
Thus it is used of a broker pur¬ 
chasing for another. Plautus: 
“ Conciliaverunt mibi peregri- 
num Spartanum.” Hence “Rec¬ 
ti concilio” is to make a good 
bargain. Thus also u Concilio 
alicui nuptias, toros jugales ” is, 
I procure marriage for another, 
bring about a marriage. 

Concilium , a uniting together, 
assembling ; an assembly. See 
Concilio. 

Concinens, concordant. For 
concanens , singing harmoniously 
together; harmonious. 

Concinnus 3 nicely fitted, neat, 
elegant, trim. Fr. cinnus 1 fr. 
xi'xiwo;, cincinnus . As properly 
applied to locks of hair well 
adjusted. ^f Or from cinnus , a 
mixture of different things, a 
hodgepodge. 

Condo , a calling together; 


has conciliciaius. Or to salio , in refer¬ 
ence to fullers leaping upon clothes to 
condense them : as Seneca speaks of 
8altus fullonins. But it would thus be 
conSilio. 

1 Cinnus is read in a passage of Plau¬ 
tus and in one of Cicero in the sense of 
cincinnus. But moat MSS. have cincin¬ 
nus. 


assembly; place of it; harangue 
in an assembly. Fr. do, cieo . 
If Some write contio , for comtio , 
comitio. See Comitium. 

Condpilo : See Appendix. 

Conclave , any apartment un¬ 
der lock and key. Fr. clavis . 

Concors, cordis , joined to¬ 
gether in ( corde ) heart or 
mind. 

Concrctus , condensed, thick. 
Said of things which have as it 
were grown together. Fr. cresco, 
cretum . 

. Concutio , for conquutio f con - 
quatio. 

Condalium , a kind of ring. 
For brevity, for condulium, 
(somewhat as cAnis from xTVs?,) 
from xo'vSuXo;, a joint of the 
finger. The Greeks say fourru- 
Xiov from SaxTuXo?, a finger. 
Festus says that condulus meant 
a ring.. 

Condemno , for condamno . 

Condio , I season, salt, pickle. 
Fr. duo , fr. to give, as. in 
Perduim. Here duo or do 
means to put; as in Abdo, 
Condo, &c. And condio is, I 
put together, I mix ingredients 
to season. . Somewhat as apr&m 
fr. apco, aprea, to prepare. AL 
from ygySucu,* I season, a word 
from which yavdv<rfx,aT* (which 
is noticed by Isaac Vossius) 
would flow. 

Conditio , the nature, quality, 
circumstance under which things 
(condita sunt) are framed. As 


* A word which might be formed from 
ydsos, pleasure (as n&fofiafr* are spices 
from rfivs), as yuM* (1 shine) fir. ydnn, 
brightness. 
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Conditio vivendi, &c. Thus 
Ulpian: " Nature rerum con* 
dituM esl ut plura siut negotia 
qudm vocabula.” 

Conditio, a stipulation, law, 
contract, under which things 
(conduntur) are settled or es- 
tablished. 

Condo, I lay up things to* 
gether, treasure up, lay bv, hide, 
recondo f 1 lay bricks, 8cc\, to¬ 
gether in building, i build, con¬ 
struct, found, establish; I put 
words together, write, compose, 
(as this is from Compono,) com¬ 
pile. Fr. do, 1 place, put, as 
in Abdo, Obdo, Addo. 

Conddno , 1 pardon. Pro¬ 
perly, I (dono) give up entirely, 
remit. Cicero: 44 Pecunias cre- 
ditas debitoribus condonandas 
putant.” 

ConducOf I hire for use. 
That is, duco mihi, I draw to 
myself,engage , 44 concilio.” Per¬ 
haps con refers to more than 
one. Conducere militem, prae- 
ceptores, &c. • 

Condui, a steward, butler. 
Qui condendis cibis pr&ponitur. 

Confarreo , said of persons 
marrying by the ceremony of 
eating a, cake ( farrie ) of meal 
together. 

Confertus, crammed full, 
crowded, thick. Fr. confarcio , 
confer no, confercitu t. 

Confeblim, forthwith. Allied 
to fee&rto. Confestim , like Con- 
fertim and Confusim. 

Conficio , 1 do thoroughly, do 
up, destroy ; dispatch, kill. 
Fr. facio . So Gr. xarrpya^o- 
fuu r 


Conficio, 1 afflict, trouble. 
Fr. conjiigo, conjiictum . Said 
properly of one thing continually 
striking against and bruising 
another. 

Conjiiclor, I struggle with. 
That is, 1 come into clashing 
or collision with. See above. 

Confrdgpsus, broken, craggy, 
rugged.^ Fr .fragoj'rango. 

Confulo, i coufute. See 
Futo. 

Conger , Congrus, ri, a con¬ 
ger-pel. royypof . 

Congius , a measure of liquids. 
Fr. xoy^i'ov. 44 Kiyyy\ % a con¬ 
cave shell used as a ladle or for 
measuring.” JDn. Al. from 
X olv$ *°S' 8 measure for 
corn; whence yolvxio^, coneius , 
congius ; or whence xolvyitf, 
conchius , congius . 

Congraco, I make merry, 
drink with others like the (Gra- 
ci ) Greeks. See Grapcor. 

Congruo, said of persons 
meeting together; hence agree¬ 
ing, suiting each other, harmo¬ 
nizing. For conruo; G being 
added for softness. IT Or by 
metaphor fr. grus, gruis . Fes- 
tus : li Congruere , a gruibus , 
quse se nou segregamt, sive eftm 
volant, sive chm pascuntur.” 
The mode of the flying of cranes 
together in the form of a wedge 
is well known. 

Conjicio, i guess, divine. 
That is, 1 throw together va¬ 
rious things in my mind, and 
consider which is most probable. 
Or I aim at; as the Latins say 
Teli conjectus. 

Conisco: “ I butt with the 
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head and horns, as lambs and 
kids do in sport; frisk up and 
down, and raise the dust. Fr. 
xon $ 9 dust, or xovi&o, 1 raise the 
dust. Some read coniuo . Some 
corusco or corusso , fr. xop&rcco, 
1 excite, irritate.” F. Rather, 
in the latter case, fr. xofAr<r», 
in the sense* of xopurroo, [ strike 
with the horns. From xo'yi* 
would be conisco, somewhat as 
from iEris is ASrusco. 

Conjugatio, a conjugating. 
¥r.j u go. Scbeller: " To conju¬ 
gate means to fasten together and 
connect all the parts of a whole. 
When therefore we say that a 
person can conjugate , it means 
no more than that he knows of 
every verb each personal termi¬ 
nation in each number, tense, 
and mode, can form them at 
pleasure, and repeat them se¬ 
parately or combined with 
more.” 

Conjux , ugit , or Conjunx , a 
husband, wife. Fr. jugo and 
*ungo,junxi, 1 couple. 

Conniveo, I wink or twinkle 
with the eyes; wink or connive 
at, dissemble. Fr. vsveo, vveoo, 
nyeo, nyVeo . Neva is in a ge¬ 
neral sense “ inclino,” to bend 
or tend downwards; and, when 
applied to the eye, is to close 
the eye; hence, to close the eye 
frequently, which is winking. 
Wachter explains the German 
Nicken “ inclinare caput 
vel PALPEBRA8,” and observes 
that the Latin Nieto is said 
“ de nutu cervicis et oculo- 
RUM.” Homer: J H , xot) xvoi - 
fijjrtp fa 9 Sppuo** yfuffi Kpo - 
v/«y. The Gothic for vs6» is 


hneitoan, 1 which is not far from 
niveo .* 

Couopeum , a canopy, curtain. 
Kmoonuop. 

Conor, I strive,, endeavour. 
F;. xavam, xwk d, to twist or 
turn. about. Torqueo me in 
omnes partes. ^ Or .from xe* 
p(co, poet, xovvh 9 , xowA, to haste, 
speed. Al. from conus, in a 
metaphorical sense. From the 
efforts of the mind being di¬ 
rected to one point, as in the cone 
numerous lines converge to one 
point. % Or fr. Anglo-Sax. con, 
coon , Germ, kun, brave, daring* 

Conqubtisco , caput inclino. 
Proprie, ut faciunt exoneraturi 
ventrem. Pro concunisco , a ca¬ 
nto, stercus facio ; a canum , ut 
Punio a Poena. Compare In- 
quino. 

Conscientia, conscience. From 
the phrase, Conscius sum mihi 
benefacienti aut malefacienti. 
So Gr. ouvtfiH)<rtf. , . 

Consentdneus, agreeable, suit* 
able. Fr.Konsentio. 

Consentes Dii, so called from 
consentio, as agreeing; or formed 
like prccsentes, as beiug together 
or meeting. 

Constauor, I obtain. That 
is, 1 follow until I come up 
(cum) with. 

Considtro, 1 meditate, think 
of. Fr. considere infin. of con- 
8ido, I settle or fix my mind on 
a thing. We say To settle to 
a thing. In Greek helerapm, 
I know, is referred by Matthias 


1 Wachter in Neigen. 

9 Al. from vifosy rtym, obscurity, ob¬ 
scuration. 
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to t bv nvf. So Hero¬ 

dotus hss 6ai vavrtXlyri fx*- 
KflfTt, i. e. tout. From considers 
is considero f as from Desidere is 
Desidero, from Recipere is Re¬ 
el pero, Recupero. % Al. from 
sidus, sideris . A metaphor taken 
from contemplating the heavenly 
bodies. Compare Contemplor. 
% Al. from tT&o, 1 lobk at. S 
added, as in Si from «L 

Consilium, deliberation, coun¬ 
sel. For consulium fr. consulo, 
as Exilium from Exulo. Or, if 
consulo is from consilium , con¬ 
silium is for considium, (as 
oLeo for oDeo) fr. consideo, 
consedeo, to sit together and de¬ 
liberate. Al. from constleo, 
from mutual silence. See Con- 
solo. 

Consobrini. See Sobrinus. 

Constans y firm, fixed, con¬ 
stant. Fr.sfo, I stand still or fixed. 

Constemo , as, I alarm, ter¬ 
rify. Fr. sterno , transferred to 
the mind. 

Consudlia , games in honor 
of the God Consus. 

Consul, ulis, a consul. u Fr. 
consulo, 1 consult; or, 1 provide 
for, take care of [i. e. the re- 

? ublic]; or, I judge, determine. 

'he first seems most true. For, 
whereas the first consuls suc¬ 
ceeded to the regal power, they 
thought it best to be called by a 
popular name, by which they 
intimated that they did not 
direct the republic after their 
own will, but that they ruled at 
the advice and will of the Senate 
and people.” F. 

Consulo, ui, I deliberate, dis¬ 
cuss, examine, look to, provide 


for. I advise with; I take the 
advice of, consult, ask the opi¬ 
nion of. “ A salio: proprii 
cbm plures e&dem de re, quasi 
consilientes, sententias et con- 
silia suaconjungunt.” F. “ Quia, 
qui consulunt, rationibus in 
vnam sententiam saliunt” 
Ainsw. Some, deriving it from 
salio, refer it to fullers leaping 
upon clothes to press them 
close ; and suppose the sense of 
coming together and so debating 
to be metaphorical. (See Con- 
cilio.) Or fr. consilium, whence 
consilio , then consulo, as Occa- 
pio, Occupo. f Al. from con - 
si/eo. “ A mutuo silentio, secun¬ 
dum Festum. Quia consilia 
solent clam haberi, et ssepe in 
aurem susurrari.” W. 1 

Consulto, 1 ask advice, See. 
Fr. consulo, consultum . 

Consummo, 1 sum up toge¬ 
ther, sum up ; metaphorically, I 
fill up, complete, finish. Fr. 
summa , a sum. 

Consus,— - 

Contages, Contagio, pollution 
by the touch or by contact, 
contagion. Fr. tago , whence 
tango . 

Contamim, I pollute, defile. 
Tamino is fr. tamen, taminis, 
for tagimen fr. tago, tango . 
Properly, I pollute by contact. 
Compare Contages. 

Contemplor, I look stead¬ 
fastly on, gaze on. As tem- 
plum was a portion of the hea¬ 
vens marked out by the augurs 
to observe attentively and to 


1 Al. from sella, a senatorial chair. 
But it should be thus consult* 
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tike their togtries from it, com- 
tcmplor is properly to observe 
attentively such a spot, and 
tbeoce generally to gaze on any 
thing. 

Contention , contest. Fr. ten- 
do, tcmium. A straining or ex¬ 
ertion of persoos together. 

Content us, contented. Fr. 
conteneo, contentum . “ Qui 

continet se in eo quod ha bet.” 

F. 

Contictnium, the pait of the 
night which is between cock- 
crowing and the dawn. Fr. 
conticeo . When all thiugs are 
still. 

Contiguus, joining on. For 
contigo for contago, contango . 
Touching. 

Continens, i. e. terra, a con¬ 
tinent. Said of one land w hich 
(eontinet) holds on with other 
lands, and is not disjointed from 
them by the sea. Or as said of 
land joining on with a penin¬ 
sula. 

Continentia,temperance . Qu& 
nos continemvs. 

Coniingit , it falls out to us. 
For contangit . That is, it comes 
close with and touches, it meets, 
strikes agaiust us in our way. 

Continuo , immediately. Fr. 
contineo, Said of things done 
so as to join on with the present 
moment. 

Continuu*, continual. Fr. 
contineo . As said of things 
joining on with each other with¬ 
out intermission. 

Contor , 1 explore, investi¬ 
gate, enquire. Conto aquam 
exploro. 

Contra, right opposite to. 


again*, &c. Fr. com, with; as 
we use U ilh in Withstand. Tra, 
as in Extra. 

Controcersia, dispute. Fr. 
contro same as contra, (like In¬ 
tro and Intra,) versus . Com¬ 
pare Ad versus. 

Con tuber mum, a certain num¬ 
ber of soldiers billeted in the 
same (taberna) tent. Heuce, n 
number of persons living toge¬ 
ther under the same roof. For 
contabermium. 

Continual, insolent, haughty, 
froward, stubborn. Fr. tume o. 
Pbsedrus : “ Tume ns inani gra- 
culus superbia.” Al. for con- 
temax fr. amtemno, coniemo >. 
Contemptuous. 

Contumelia, insolent affront. 
Fr. contumeo, whence con tumax, 
If Al. from contemno, coniemo . 

Contus, a long pole to propel 
vessels or explore the depth of 
water. A long pike. Korrff 

Convert turn , a covenant, to 
make w hich persons (conveniunt) 
meet together. 

Convexus, gently sloping, 
arched, vaulted, convex. For 
condevexus . Black explains Con¬ 
vex “ carried or bended down 
on each side.’* See Devexus. 

Convicium, a noise arising 
from many voices at ouce; or 
the sound of a violent voice, (con 
here expressing vehemence) 
abuse, reproof. For convocium 
fr. vox, vocis. As inqullioa from 
incOlo ; and illlco from lOcus. 
If Al. from vicus. As a noise 
arising from numerous streets. 
If Al. from vices, as referring 
to alternate abuse. But the 1 
is here short. 
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Convinco, I convince, prove 
manifestly. That is, vinco verbis. 

Conviva, a guest. Fr. con - 
vivo, which is used in the same 
modified sense. Plautus: u Mi- 
sisti Sosiam, ut hodie tecum 
convivcrem.” 

Corns, a cone. Kcbvo$. 

Copa, a hostess. For caupa , 
as Caupo, Copo. 

Cophtnus, a twig-basket. Ko- 
fmg. 

Copia, plenty, store, re¬ 
sources. For coopia from co 
opes . Al. from coapia fr. 
apio, I join. As Coago, Cogo. 
See Copula. 

C6piat yr, persons employed 
to carry out dead bodies in the 
night to be buried. Fr. x«xo- 
vtiLrai pp. of xwri ota>, 1 labor. 
Forcellini explains it by xo- 
viaroi. 

Copis, idis, a kind of falchion. 
Kewlf. 

Capo, for caupo . As Cau- 
4ex, Codex. 

Coprta, a jester, buffoon. 
* Fr. wrpof, dung; whence xo- 
audjg, a man as vile as dung, 
or such men do and suffer any 
thing, if they can but get mo¬ 
ney.; F. 

Cops, copis , abundant, rich. 
See Copia. 

Copta. a kind of hard bis¬ 
cuit. Korn). 

Copula, a tie, band, fetter. 
For coapula fr. coupio; apio , 
1 join. (7/a, as in Musciptila. 1 


1 AL for copia, transposed from ploca, 
fr. *Aojri^, a braiding. As A^scUlapius 
from *AaK\ir*tos. % Al. for com pula fr. 

cotnpeUo, co m p uii. 


Coquina , a kitchen. Where 
things ( coquuntur ) are cooked. 

Coy wo, 1 cook or diess 

victuals. Fr. xvxaoo, xuxau, 1 stir 
up, mix together. f r * 

irrrroD, I cook ; pf. mid. titot*, 
vfara ; iEol. xoxa, as xwg for 
Al. from xMrrco, to cut; 
fut. 2. xoir®, iEol. xoxd>. If The 
Anglo-Sax. coc , Germ, cor A, is 
cook. And Germ, cochen is to 
cook. 

Coquus , a cook. Fr. coquo. 

Cor , cordis, the heart. Cor¬ 
dis is for cardis (as dOmo from 
tiAfMb) fr. xciqVict. Or cor is 
fr. x^. a 

Coro, the pupil of the eye. 
Kip ij. 

Cora Hum, Cor allium, Cura- 
liurn , CoraUum, coral. Kopa- 
Aiov, xopaXKiov, xovpaXiov, xigaX- 
Aov, xcupaAAov. 

Cor am, in presence of, before. 
Fr. xovpetv poet, for xopov, i. e. 
xord xopav; xo'ga, the pupil of 
the eye, being taken for the eye 
itself. So that xaroL xoguv will 
be, “ ob oculum ; ” or eye to 
eye, as the French say T&te-A- 
t&e. Al. from *• c * 

xoltx ywpav, to the place. As 
said of a person brought to the 
place where another is, and put 
before him. Al. for corim 
from co, and os, oris . That is. 
Face to face. Compare Co¬ 
minus. 3 


* Wachter refers to Anglo-Sax. heorie, 
heart. 

3 L’Eveque (as quoted with approba¬ 
tion by i'uofce) supposes coram to be a 
Sclavonic word. Pie thinks it limited to 
the presence of some particular person, 
and that in a confined or closed place; 
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Corbis, a twig-basket. Fr. 
cunrcd; whence gvrbis, 
(ms Pis in Cuspis,) curbit , then 
corbis, as vTxrts, nOctis. f 
Al. for curbis it. curvus. f 
Wacbter notices Germ, corb .* 

Corbtia, a large ship for^traf¬ 
fic. Fr. corbis, as Avus, Avi¬ 
la. €t Quid in malo gas ts- 
pao^psf sive signum esset corbis , 
contra quam in aliis navibus 
fiebat, quamm met erant 
in prork.” V. This is supplied 
by Festus. 

Corculum, a little heart. For 
cordiculum. 

Corda: See Chorda. 

Cor dot ms 9 brave ; prudent. 
Pneditus corde forti vel prudenti. 

Cordax, acts , a dance used in 
comedies. AVpfctf. 

Cbrtum, the skin or hide of a 
beast. Fr. x°P t0 ** which is 
thought by Dounegan to mean 
the same as corium in Theocr. 
10 , 11 ; but Kiessling translates 
it “ exta.” JDonnegan (in ^s- 
posi&fc) says that xpptov is applied 
to several membranes; whence 
corium might have been carried 
on to mean a skin or hide, f 
Al. from xixopm, (xopa,) pf. mid. 
of xcf£G 0 , to clip off, cut off. 
Or even to strip off: see Cortex. 
Corium seems used of hides 
stripped from animals. Com¬ 
pare Cortex from xixsprcu. 


and to come from Korami or Mejdoa 
K or ami. ** Parcequc,” he lays, ** la 
clAture det habitations Itoit souvent faite 
d ecorce, Kom” 

* Al. ictytyos, ic&pros; whence 

***$•*, conbut (as am Bo), corbms, 

*• Oenimen, GcNmen, GeRmen j Ca- 
nimen, CaNmen,CeRmen. 


Gr. Uffm is * bile from Iff*, 

Z&sfpMi, to strip off. f Al. 
from the north. Germ, kur, 
kor , French cuir, is Ain, hide; 
and Germ, htrass, Fr. adrasse, 
Engl, cuirass, is * breastplate of 
bide, as Lorica from Lorum. 
Wacbter however refers the 
German to the Lathi word. 

Cornice*, ruts, one that blows 
a horn. Cormcum is from cor¬ 
nu co no. As Fidiceo, Inis. 

Comtatfarius, o name of rank 
in the army, a petty officer, 
cornet. As distinguished by 
the comiculum , a little born, an 
ornament presented by their 
generals lo soldiers as o mark of 
merit. 

Cornix , Icis, a crow or rook. 
Fr. xsfstvq, x&w;, whence cor- 
nix, as from Plater, Matris or 
from M^rpa, is Matrix, icis. 

Convar, a born; anything 
made of born, as a hoof, lan¬ 
tern, &c. So, a trumpet, horn, 
as formerly made of horn. Any¬ 
thing iu the form of a born, as 
the horn of the moon; the wing 
of an army. “ Quia tola ades- 
ssepe iti disponitur, ut medik 
sinuata, curvataque utrinqoe 
extremk, Lunar in cornua cres- 
centis figura referatur.” F. So 
it is said of streams, as winding 
like horns. Wachter: “Horn, 
German; a very ancient word. 
Hebr. keren, Syr. kama, Arab. 
karn, Gr. xt^a;, Lat. cornu, 
Armoric corn, cem, Goth. 
haum” As we find dfxtpfitf, 
axtpaof, tvxepao$, fvxtgw, from 
xepctf; so from a word xigctf, 
neuter xepcov, transp. xigns, might 
be formed cornu, as from KEf 
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xvp* is formed COrcyra. Or 
fir. nspisig, neut. xtpotv, xtpoov, 
transp. xfpvoS. 

Camus, the cornel-tree. For 
camus fr. xpccnlm, xctpnlu, as 
from xA$6l* is perhaps cOrdis. 
H Forcellini seems to derive it 
fr. cornu : Cornus est materiel 
praedune et cornu similis.” So 
Turton : “ From the hardness 
of its wood and branches, which 
are like horn/ 9 

Corolla , a little crown. For 
coronella. 

Corollarium, something given 
over and above what is due, so 
named from its being customary 
to present distinguished actors 
and singers with a corolla over 
and above their usual hire. 
Hence it means a corollary to a 
proposition, &e. 

Corona, a crown, garland. 
Donnegan gives a “ crown’ 9 as 
one of the meanings of xopwvrj ; 
and says elsewhere: “ Xopog pro¬ 
perly imports the circular move¬ 
ment of dancers in a ring. It is 
interpreted by Hesychius x6x\og 
and arifsmg. The derivative 
^spovof, a circular wreath or 
crown, occurs in Athenseus 15; 
and from the same origin cAo- 
roma for corona, Cic. Orat. 48, 
and Quintil. 1. 5.” 

Corona, a ring or circling 
crowd of people. A ring of 
troops investing a place. A 
chain of hills extending in a cir¬ 
cle. See above. 

Corona, the extremity of any¬ 
thing, especially if curved ; as 
the highest projection of a wall 
or column, a cornice; &c. Ko- 
ftuni, xsfcmtlg. 


CZronis, idis, the finish of 
anything. Kogantg. 

Corono, I crown; surround, 
&c. See the first and second 
Corona . 

Corpulentus, one of a large 
(corpus ) body. So Vinum, Vi- 
nolentus. 

Corpus, a body. Fr. xgiog, 
a body; whence croPus, (as 
Xauer, laPis) transp. corpus . 

Al. from xogpog, the trunk of 
a tree; iEol. xopro'g. If Wachter: 
u Corper , Germ., a body both 
living and dead. With the 
Welsh corf is a body or trunk 
of a body. The Sueci have kropp 
and the islandi krof in the same 
sense. The English use corps 
of a dead body only. The 
French of a living one also. It 
is doubted whether the Latins 
took it from the Barbarians, or 
these from them. Pezronius 
contends for a Celtic, Stiler for 
a German, origin.” Quayle re¬ 
fers to Celtic corp . 

Corrigia, the latchet by 
which the shoe was fixed on, or 
more properly (solebat corrigi) 
was regulated. 

Corrtgo, I put straight or 
right, direct. See Rego. 

Corrogo, I bring or get to¬ 
gether by entreaty. Fr. rogo . 

Corrida , - - - 

Corrumpo pecunift, &c., I 
bribe. That is, 1 spoil, con¬ 
taminate by means of money. 

Cors: See Chors. 

Cortex, the bark or rind of a 
tree. Fr. xoprog ,* shorn, cut 
off; or capable of being so. 


1 Fr. KfKOpTCU pp»of K*lp*. 
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Or xoprig is stripped off. Bu- 
daeus gives “ erado, stringy’ 1 * 3 as 
meanings of xci£»; which apply 
better.* 

Cortina, a dung vat, a caul¬ 
dron or kettle in which wood 
was dved. Hence, the tripod 
from which the priestess of 
Apollo prophesied. For croti- 
fto fr. xs^pasTsu (whence xpesrt- 
Cw) pp. of XfttD or 1 

colour, d\e. 

Cbrusco, i brandish ; quiver, 
vibrate; dash, glitter, in refer¬ 
ence to the vibration of light. 
Fr. xopvg, a helmet. From its 
vibrations. Whence xopiig, 
xopuixtskog, translated by Dou- 
negan 44 a warrior wearing a 
helmet with a waving plume.** 1 

Corns, a raven. A grapple- 
iron, pointed like a raven's 
beak. For xopm£, corVax, (as 
arVum, sylYa,) hence corzus. 
Or from xspaxuog, whence ro- 
racivus, corch us, corvus- 

Cbrybantes , priests of Cy- 
bele. Kop6f$aLYTt$. 

Corytus, a hazel. Forcellini, 
Ainsworth, and Turton refer it 
to Gr. xop'jkos, which is how¬ 
ever not in Stephens. Yossius 
in his Changes of Letters has : 
44 A mutatur in O. Corytus a 
jw^Xoj .’ 1 

Corymbus, a bunch or clus¬ 
ter of ivy-berr:es, &c. Kopvpifag. 

Coryphaus, a leader, head of 
a party. Kopvfalog. 

Cdrytos, a quiver. reopvrog. 

Cor, edits, a rock, large 


1 Other* derive csrficis from ccrimm 

tego. A* covering the skin or inner rind 
of the tree. 

3 A1. from Mp&ftrv, to butt with horn*. 


stone; a grindstone, whets tooe. 
Col is is for cauiis, as Cauda, 
Coda. Cos for cols, coles . 

Cosmcta, a slave who had the 
care of the wardrobe. 
xsaugrsL 

Cosoudmus,belonging to a per¬ 
fumer called Cosmos. Juveual: 
“ Cosms toto mergatur abeno.” 

Cosum, on both tlie hips. 
For coiim fr. roifl. 

Cossis, Cosuts: See Appendix. 

Costa , a rib; a side. From 
ecaiala, coanata , planked to¬ 
gether; whence cossata, costa • 
The ribs are planked together. 
| Al. for compost a, or congesta . 
'I be costtc are composites and coa- 
gestsr . AL from junto} fr. 
xcWrsi pf. pass, of xvo», whence 
rin:, capacity, hollowness, ca¬ 
vity. As iIkT5j',nOctii. H Lbuyd 
notices the Artnoric hasten .* 

Costum , spikenard. Kirroj. 

Cothurnus, a buskin. Ko&ogsog, 

Colosseum, Cbtomium malum, 
a quince. Altered from cy/o- 
nium, cydonium , xu&vvioi’, from 
Cydon , a city of Crete. 

Co/fafars, the sound made 
by lashing hides with a whip. 
Fr. jtCTTapa;, the sound made 
by dashing wine into a cup. Or 
xirrapo; (fr. xrrrm, /Eol.xorrw,) 
was also die same as cottabus. 

Cot tana, Cotana, Cotona, 
8cc., a kind of small dry fig. 
From the Hebr. cat on, small. 
Martial: “Parvaqcb veoe- 
runt cottana” And, €t Si ma- 
jora forent cot tana, ficus erat.” 
Hesychius has xorrava. 


* Al. from consto, costs, to stand fixm. 
Al. from oora, bones. 
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Coturnix, a quail. Fr. oprtif, 
Hgrvyos, whence Iprvyiyos, transp. 
yoTuptvbg, ysrvpvb;, whence co- 
tumix, like Cornix. ^f Al. 
from yoprvt;, (in Hesychius ; 
same as optu$,) whence y&rvp%, 
coturx . Compare Spinturnix. 

Coty/a, a vessel or measure. 
KotuAjj. 

Cotytto, the Goddess of im¬ 
pudence and debauchery. Ko- 
rvf and Kotvttcd. “ Kotys deia, 
says Rudbeck, is with us the 
goddess of love. He derives 
the name from Goth, kota , to 
be lascivious.” Jamieson. 

Cbmnus , a warlike chsiriot or 
car in use among the Britons. 
Therefore a British word. Vos- 
sius says: “ San£ cowain hodie- 
que Britannia est f in vehiculo 
▼ehere.” 

Coxa, the joint of the hip. 
For coaxa , fr. coago , coaxi, to 
drive together, to join. If Al. 
from coaxo, coasso, I plank to¬ 
gether. 

Coxendix , the huckle-bone. 
Apparently from the same root 
as coxa. 

Crabro , a hornet. For cera- 
bro , fr. xipag, a horn; whence 
we call it a Hornet. Bro, as 
Brus in Crebrus, that is Creber, 
and Brum in Cribrum, Cande¬ 
labrum. Or for cracibro fr. 
craceo, used by Ennius in the 
sense of graceo, whence gracilis, 
slender, slender-waisted. 

Craceo • See Crabro and 

Gracilis. 

Crambe , a kind of colewort. 
Kpocfji |8i). 

Crapula, a surfeit. Kgotixa- 
Aij. As crpatyyAkw, strangUlo. 

Etym. 


Cras, tomorrow. Fr. xgacri;, 
a mixing, coalescing. Some¬ 
what as Ixj&tg is 4 * yesterday,” 
from fair)* a. 1. p. of e%oo ; so 
as to express a holding or join¬ 
ing on with the day present. 
% Al. from xigot;, i. e. Kara xcf- 
pag, u ob oculos.” 

Crassus, fat, gross, thick, 
coarse, big. Fr. xg*?, 1 (as Kpyjr- 
<ru from Kprjg) Doric for x*ij$ 
from xgia;, flesh. tf A niult& 
carne.” V. 5f Al. from Germ. 
gross, gross. 

Crastinus, of tomorrow. Fr. 
cras . As Diu, Diutinus. 

Crater , Cratera , a bowl, 
goblet, basin; the basin or hol¬ 
low on the top of A£tna. Kpx- 
t vg- 

Crates, a hurdle. Fr. the 
Germ, kreet, a wicker basket. 
Compare our crate, grate, gra¬ 
ting . If Or, if the German is 
from the Latin, crates is (“ baud 
dubi£,” says Wachter) fr. xpu- 
rioo, xgarm, to hold firmly. “ A 
xpetTto), teneo, vincio, apprehen- 
do,” says Dacier. From its 
wattled nature. But the A in 
xpaTm is short, ^f Al. from xexpd - 
t eu, pp. of xpato for xepioo, 1 mix; 
as made of twigs intermixed or 
blended with one another, i. e. 
wattled. 

Creber, thick, close, frequent. 
For crevibez (as Crementum for 
Crevimentum, Nomen for No- 
vimen) fr. cresco, crevi, which 
is said of things becoming 
thicker or more numerous. Ci¬ 
cero : “ Mihi absenti creverunt 
amici.” Ber, as in Celeber; 


1 Donnegan hu the word. 

a 
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Facio 9 Faciber, Faber; Mul- 
ceo, Mulciber. Compare also 
brum in crebrum with Cribrum, 
Candelabrum, Cerebrum. 

Credo , 1 lend or trust money 
to; entrust or coosign to one’s 
care; I trust another’s asser¬ 
tions, 8cc. Fr. xfts&s fut. 2. of 
Xfjfgw, same as 1 give as 

a loan, lend. 

C red ulus, easy of belief. Qui 
facile credit. 

Crtmentum, an increase* For 
crevimentum fr . cresco, crevi, as 
Novi, Novimen, Nomen. 

Cremia, dry sticks for burning. 
Fr. cremo . 

Crimo: See Appendix. 

Creator , thick juice. From 
xixpifjLou, xqlpai, pp. of xglroo, to 
sever. “ Propria est pingue illud 
quod a iacte secebnitub.” 
M ai. from the north. Germ. 
kreima ,* Engl, cream. 

Crerut ,- 

Creo, I make, create, form. 
Fr. xb)q, the hand, gen. x e P°S> 
whence a word x e P*°°> X8* 0 * 
ereo, 1 form or model with the 
hand, “ tracto manu.” Cereo (the 
same as creo ) is mentioned by 
Varro. if Al.from xpetoo, whence 
xpalvco, (as fialvco from flam,) I 
effect, complete. if AI. from 
xtpaw, xqioo, 1 mix. That is, I 
bring into being, by properly 
mixing the constituent parts/ 

Creperus, uncertain, doubtful. 
From xvi<fag, obscurity; changed 
to crephas to suit the ear, (Com- 


1 Todd’s Johnson m Cream. 

3 AI. from rr(£W, of the same meaning 
as creo; fuL ter Ur*, ktu », whence crio, 
(somewhat as from icNe^ai iscReperas,) 
creo. 


pare Crisso and Grom) and to 
crepas by dropping the aspirate. 

Crtpida , a slipper, sandal; 
shoe. Fr. xgipri;, gen. xgjrBof. 
if AI. from crepo . From the 
noise of slippers. 

Crepldo , the foundation or 
ground of a pillar. Kpv*\$» 3°?* 

Crepldo , the edge or brink of 
a bauk, the brow of a rock; a 
rock. Fr. xprlf, Bor, which 
Donnegan translates (inter alia) 
“ the bank of a river.” 3 On the 
words of Festus, “ Crepidines , 
sax a prominentia,” Dacier re¬ 
marks: “Proprii, basis saxo- 
rum.” Referring to xfnfrif, a 
base, if Or from crepo , as from 
Libet is Libido. Against which 
the waves ( crepant ) rattle as 
they beat. “ Littus ab uodis 
verberatum fragorem edit.” W. 

Crepltdculum , a child's rattle. 
Fr. crepo, crepitum, crepito . 

Crepo , I make a noise, rattle, 
clatter, &c. Fr. xgexos, I beat, 
knock/ P from K, as XoKog, \ur 
Pus. 

Cripundia , children’s play¬ 
things, as bells, rattles, &c. Fr. 
crepo . See Crepitaculum. 

Crtpusculum, the twilight. Fr. 
xvi$*s, twilight. See Creperus. 

Cresco , I increase. For eras- 
sesco or cmdesco. 

Cressa , & Cretan woman. 
Kpyra*. 

Creta , chalk. “From the 
island of Crete ; either because 


3 “ Kpiprb diritur etiamrb vcpMcjia tSt 
Syxfrrwo rr\atu»Srrtm, ut docet Hesychias. 
Qaibas ▼erbis videtur ngnificftie maboi* 
n em ilUnim plftcentarum.”. Steph. 

4 “ B otp xrtpotrt Kptxeur, To produce » 
noise by striking with the wings.” Du. 
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the best chalk came from it, or 
from places near it, chiefly from 
Cimdlus [whence Cimolia Terra 
is chalk]; or because, wherever 
it came from, it was imported by 
the Cretan merchants, which was 
a sufficient reason for this name 
to be given to it.” F. Compare 
Eretria. 

Credo , the formality of enter¬ 
ing on an inheritance* Actus 
cemendi taereditatem. Fr. cento, 
cntum . 

Cretura , the siftings of corn. 
Fr. cento, cretum. 

Cretvs , bom, sprung. “ From 
creatus by syncope, if we consi¬ 
der tbe meaning; from cresco, cre¬ 
tum, if we consider analogy/’ F. 

Cribrum , a sieve. For cer- 
nibrmn or crevibrum fr. cento, 
erect, to sift. As Brum is added 
io Cerebrum, Candelabrum. % 
Or for crinibrum fr. xpbco, to 
sift. Compare Crinis, Crimen, 
Dwcrimen. ^ “From Hebr. 
crib ” Tf. 

Crhrten , a charge, accusation, 
arraignment; the fault or crime, 
the subject of the charge. Fr. 
i iplpm, condemnation. A), for 
crinimen fr. xp/vcv. 

Crtminor, I accuse. Fr. cri¬ 
men, inis . 

Crinis, the hair. Fr. xgbw, 
to separate. Properly said of the 
hair divided into locks and tresses. 
“Propridr notat pilos discri* 
HI RATOS.” V. 

Crispus , curled, wreathed, 
waved. Tooke: “ From the 
Anglo-Saxon cirspan , [transp. 
crispan ], to curl, wreathe; 
whence Engl, crisp." * 


1 “ Kraus, (Gem.) crispus, tortus. 


Crisso , libidinosi lumbis 

et femoribus fluctuo; proprii 
mulierum, ut Ceveo virorum. 
“ Omnino a xy/$», quod inter 
alia notat, libidine prurio.” V. 
Kvlfa, fut. xyl<ra>, unde cnisso, et 
euphonise gratis crisso . Seu a 
xrffy, xvArSco, xvlStroo, xvl<r<roo. 
Aut a xmxr<roo, moveo; unde 
x*6<r<roo, ettysso , cnisso, crisso . 

Crista , the tuft or plume on 
the head of a bird; the crest or 
plume on the top of a helmet. 
For crysta, (as Sylva, Silva,) 
from xopvtrrrj, (xgvcrTu), lifted 
up, raised, Al. from xSpug, a 
helmet with a horse-hair crest; 
whence xop6<r<ra), 1 arm with the 
xtgvg* pp. xexogvarm, whence 
xopwor^, xpiHTTY), % Todd notices 
Sax. crasta . 

Criticus, a critic. Kgmxog. 

Crobyftis, a knot of hair on 
the forehead. KpwpuXog. 

Crocio, 1 croak like a raven. 
Fr. xp&fa, pf. xixg'jayoL, xpvr/aL. 

Al. from xipa%, xopaxog, (xp£~ 
xog) t the raven, Al. from the 
sound. 

Crbcodilus, a crocodile. Kjpo- 
xodeiAog. 

Crocota , a woman’s garment 
of a saffron color. Kgoxwrog ; or 
xgoxcorrj. 

Crocotta , a mongrel beast in 
^Ethiopia. Written by tbe Greek 
writers xpoxorrotg, xpoxovrrug* 

Crocum, Crocus, saffron. Kpo- 
xov, xpoxog. 

Crotalum, a kettle-drum, cym¬ 
bal. Kpiru\ov. 

Crucio, 1 torture, afflict, dis- 


Carob. crych, Belg. kroe f. Coguata cam 
Lat crispus.’* W. 
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made in the dative quoi, from 
Gr. hiy£l h i. e. xiyilL Valpy 
states that Domino was ancient¬ 
ly Dominoi. f Al. from cois, 
dat. coii: See Cujus. Or from 
xtp i. e. xdot, quoi. 

Cujas, of what country. Fr. 
cujus. As from Nosier, Nos¬ 
tra, is Nostras. 

Cujus, of whom, of what. 
For cuius, quius or auiius, from 
qui, quis , as from ille is lllius. 
% Or, as cujus was anciently 
written quoins or quojus , from 
an ancient nominative quos , 
whence quoius, quojus. ^ If 
quis is from xolcf, whence xol$, 

i fuis ;—then from cois we should 
lave coii us, quoius, quojus . 
Jamieson notices Mceso-Gotb. 
yuAi*. 

Culrfta, the tick of a bed, 
mattress, cushion, pillow. Fr. 
rti/co, as Lubricus from Labor. 
As made up of wool, feathers, 
&c. trodden down hard. Some¬ 
what as cri/Sd; fr. «t slfim, fcn- 

Culcus, a sack or bag; a 
liquid measure. Fr. xouAior, as 
fsOTca, mUsa. 

Citkx, Hcis , a gnat. For cu- 
tilex, cutilicis, fr. cutis and lucio, 
whence laccsso ». As fretting the 
skin. 

Ctiligna , a bowl. KvAj^. 
C7//7;jo, a kitchen, place 
where meat is dressed. For 
cotina fr. xoXov, food. Where 
food is prepared. % Al. for 
coculina , coqulina, fr. coquo. 
A place for cooking. % Al. 
from colo. w Qu6d ibi ro/e- 
ignem,” says Varro. Or, 
qu&d ibi colchant (i. e. at¬ 


tended to, were busy about) 
cibos. 

Culmen, the roof of a boose, 
as covered ( culmis ) with reeds* 
Sidonius : ** £t casa coi culm o 
culmin a tecta forent.” Also, 
the top or ridge of a house; 
the summit of anything. 

Culmus, a stalk of corn. Fot 
calmus fr. xoAopof or xoAopq. 
As MaXaxdto, M uloeo. it would 
seem that xdAapo; and paA rn d f 
were changed to xlAopo$ and ps- 
Aoxof (as we find both 1 * 0 X 0 %) afed 
I**Xmx)), w hence Colrnos and 
Molceo, Culmus and Mulceo. 

Culpa, a fault, offence; Maine. 
Fr. nXox), entanglement; i. Or 
in error. As dpvAoxcw, to err, 
is not ill derived fr. a or lent, and 
*A hem, a. 2. rrAoxov. Fr. *A*x), 
vAoxd, transp. xAotrd, (as Afoppd, 
Forma,) xoAxd, will be co/pa, 
culpa . Or thus: vAoxd, srsXxd, 
xoA«r«, culpa, f Al. from xA on), 
explained by Doiraegan, M theft 
—au action performed by 
stealth.’ 1 Hence xoA w), colpo , 
culpa. u Frans, 1 * guile, dis¬ 
honesty, is explained generally 
by Forcellini as “ a fault, of¬ 
fence, trespass, crime. 11 Al. 
from the oriental chalaph, calpk, 
to pas* beyond, transgress. 

Cu/tello, i cut even or reduce 
to a level by measuring with a 
plumb-line, and cutting off the 
higher parts ( cultcllo ) with a 
knife. “ Cultri enim nomine 
intelligitur vomer, qui rectur 
terrain in arando sent.” F. 

Culter , a kuife. Properly, 
a pruning knife. Fr. colo, cuf- 
tum, to prune. % Al. from 
xoAwi®, to mutilate; pf. xsxs- 
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, xfxoXrai, whence colter, 
Al. from xlXXm, to 
pp. xsxoAtxi. For culler 
l of the coulter of a plough, 
s some derive culter fr. 
iltum, i. e. co/o terram. 
tern, supine of colo. For 
a, col turn. 

uUus, a pot, jug. Fr. 
xuAixo;, a cup; whence 
us, culiclus, culillus, cu- 

i 

us, the fundament. Fr. 
be haunch or hind-quarter 
animal. So from 

B. 

s, when. For quuvn. 
That is. Secundum or 
nn diem. Somewhat as 
for O 4 T*, < 2 re, i. e. ygivm. 
from xa) ov, i. e. xa) 
yivov. See Turn, 
a •.. turn . •both . .. 
. . Thus, “ Cdm amavit 
m auxit beneficiis,” When 
1 the one, at the* same 
0 did the other. He did 
»e one aud the other at the 
ime. 

*, with. For com, as* in 
endo, Committo. Fr. 
ogether with ; whence bp, 
1 Ceterus from faepog. 

>m <rvv, whence sum, as in 
l from AoyoN; then cum . 
t in composition increases 
ce of the simple verb, as 
anprobo, Collaudo. If 
ng is put (cum) with ano- 
at other thing is increased. 
lira, a corn-basket, meal- 
Fr. xiyvpau pp. of yveo, 
r, or to heap up. Era, 


1 AL from euleua, a bag. 


as in Arcera, Patera, f Or fr. 
xtycopcu pp. of ybu, I heap np. 
As from J hpo$ is Humerus. 

Cumtnum, the herb cummin. 
K&pmv. 

Cumulus , a heap. Fr. cu- 
mus fr. xbyypeti pp. of yyes, 
same as yim, yoco, to heap up. 

Or fr. ycopm, a mound. As 
from 'flpos is Humerus. Or 
A*, xixvpcu pp. of xvco, to swell . 1 

Cunabula , a cradle in which 
new-born infants are wrapped 
up. Some understand it of 
baby linen. Fr. curuc. As 
Venor, Venabula. 

Cum e, a cradle. Fr. xoiwt), 
dirty, (as from Tlotvij is Punio,) 
or fr. cunio, I dirty. Facciolati: 
“ Cuna , in qu& pueruli cunu 
unt.” Al. from xuog, as be¬ 
longing to infants. But xiog is 
not au infant, but a foetus. 

Cuncti, all together, the 
whole. Fr. conjuncti , cojuncti, 
councti . 

Cunctor: See Appendix. 

Cuneus , a wedge. Haigh : 
“Fr. x&vog, a cone, anything 
ending in a point.” Eus, as in 
Alveus, Ferreus. A into is, as 
Qflpog, fiiris. 

Cunt cuius, a rabbit. Kovti- 
x\og , 3 xuvixXo*.* Hence a mine, 
from the burrowing of a rabbit. 
Martial: “ Gaudet in effossis 
habitare cuniculus antris: Mon- 
stravit tacitas hostibus ille vias.” 

Curilla, savory. Kov(\y. 

Cunio, 1 make (cxnum) 
dung. As pCEna, pUnio. 


9 Al. from cum, together with. 

9 Mentioned by jElian and Athena;as. 
4 Mentioned by Fo^ytyttk 
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Cupa, the same as copn, cau- 
pa. 

Cupa, cuppa , a large cask, 
butt, vat. Fr. xwnj, a hollow; 
whence xt/xvAAov, a bowl. Todd: 
“ Cupp , Sax. Welsh. 

Kop, Dutch. Kvpp, Iceland. 
Kub and Kubba, Pera. Kvfifia, 
Greek, in Hesychius.” Av/9ij 
in Greek is a head from its 
roundness, to which cupa is 
allied. 

Cufwlia, nice dishes, delicate 
victuals. From cupa, copa # 
ww/Jtf. As being sold at tav¬ 
erns, &c, f Al. from cupcdo , 
strong desire, greediness. 

Cwpft/o or Cuppcdo, strong 
desire. Fr. rtgxrv, somewhat 
as from Torpere is Torpedo, 
l.ncretius seems to double the 
1\ to make the U long. 

( 'uptHa, a kind of cup. Fr. 
xvwtKkov. Or fr. cupa . 

Cupido, desire. Fr. cupio. 
As Lubet, Lubido. 

Cupio, 1 desire. Fr. xxrrroo or 
xuto), or fr. xvfao fut. 2. of xt/r- 
tw, 1 ircline myself forwards. 
As we say, To be inclined to a 
thing, and as we speak cf one's 
Inclination. 

Cupressus, a cypress. Kvwi- 

ptrtrof. 

Cuprum , a kind of copper. 
For cyprum, as coming from 
Cyprus . Whence it is called 
2Es Cyprium . 

Cur, why ? For auare, quar’, 
gur, cur, as perQUAtio, per- 
CUtio. Or for cui rei. 

Cura, care, anxiety, sorrow ; 
thought, attention, study. Fr. 
euro , and this from xovgeco, xovpoo 
for xopiw, xopw, l take care of. 


Al. from xovplfa, which Don- 
negan’ explains, “ to rear or 
bring up boys,—to take care of, 
to cherish.” Haigh: t€ From 
xvpog, authority, command.” 

Al. from the Gothic kar , 
kara, Saxon car , care, Armoric 
cur.' 

Curculio and Gurgutio : See 
Appendix. 

Circles, certain Cretan 
priests. Kupijrtf. 

Curia, a place where the Sen¬ 
ate bestowed its ( curam ) atten¬ 
tion to the state, sat and con¬ 
sulted. ^ Or curia is fr. xou- 
pl^ta, to take care of; fut. xovpfow, 
xu)pm. 

Curia. Romulus divided the 
people into three tribes, and 
each tribe into ten curies; 
which curies met together at the 
Curiata Co mi tin to bestow their 
(rnram) attention to public 
affairs, and to pass laws which 
were called Leges CuriaUe. 
Some suppose that curia was 
properly a hall or moot-house 
which belonged to every one of 
these divisions. Butcursa seems 
to denote properly rather the 
divisions of the people than 
places where they met. ^ 
Vossius supposes that these 
curia were called from the curia 
or chapels where the priests 
bestowed their (curam) atten¬ 
tion to sacred things; and from 
priests being appointed to all 
of these curia?. 


1 Al. from KTjp<Sm, K^m, whence Kifmb 
wu, I have care, anxiety after. But why 
a for e? 1 Al. from Spa, cur. As 
Caula from AiJUL 
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Curio , be who performed 
sacred rites in a curia or tem¬ 
ple. Also, lean, meagre. That 
is, wasted (i curd ) with pining. 

Curio , a crier,- 

Curidsus, one who is careful 
or too careful and minute. Qui 
multam seu nimiam adhibet 
curam . 

CurOy I take care of. See 
Cura. 

Curriculum, a small ( currus) 
chariot. A chariot race. 

Curro: See Appendix. 

Curruca, - 

Currus , a chariot, car. Fr. 
curro . Adam:. u The vehicles 
used in races were called currus , 
(A currendo) from their velocity, 
having only two wheels, by 
whatever number of horses they 
were drawn.” Al. from the 
North* See Carrus. 

Curtus, curtailed, shortened, 
mutilated. For cortus fr . xe- 
xoprat pp. of xslpm, to clip. 
That is, from a word xoprbg, 
clipped. % Al. for crutus , (as 
Certus for Cretus,) fr. xexgouTai 
pp. of xpova, to batter, “ An- 
glo-Sax. scyrt , sceort , Engl. 
short , Belg. kort, Lztfcurtus.” 
W. 

Curulis , belonging to a cha¬ 
riot. For currulis fr. currus , as 
Mamilla from Mamma, Farina 
from Farris. “ Juno curulis , 
i. e. qus curru per aera fertur. 
Curules triuniphi, i. e. in qui- 
bus triumphator curru Urbem 
iovehitur; in ovationibus eauo 
utebantur aut pedibus. Cu¬ 
rules ludi, i. e. circenses, in qui- 
bus currus maxirne agitaban- 
tur.” F. The Sella Curulis , 
Elym. 


says Gellius, was a chair of 
state, placed in a chariot, in 
which the head officers of Rome 
were carried into council. 
Whence the term “ Curulis 
magistratus” is supposed to ori¬ 
ginate. “ But however right,” 
says Force! lini, “ Gellius is in 
the derivation, (though some 
derive it from the Cures , 1 a town 
of the Sabines,) in the fact he 
seems to be mistaken. For 
Pliny (vii. 43) relates that the 
Roman people granted to L. 
Metellus, a man who had filled 
the highest offices of state and 
was now old and blind, what 
v tliey never granted to any one 
from the building of Rome, that, 
as often as he went to the 
Senate, he should be carried 
(curru) in a chariot.” However 
this may be reconciled, Festus 
writes: " Curules equi, quadri- 
gales. Curules magistrate ap- 
pellati sunt, quia curru vebe- 
bantur.” 

Curvus, curved, crooked. Fr. 
yvpbs, whence gurivus , gurvus 
(as arVum, sylVa), cur¬ 
vus. Al. from xvpro$, iEol. 
xvp*o$, whence curvus. Com¬ 
pare Clivus. 

Cuspis, the point of a weapon. 
Fr. cusum. u For the end of 
a spear (cuditur) is beaten so as 
to end in a point. As Caesum, 
Ctespes; so Cusum, Cuspis.” 
V. Or, under the same no¬ 
tion, fr. xixotyou pp. of xamu, I 

1 ** Obfltat quod Flora* et alii dicunt, 
Tarqoiniom Priscum, at alia imperii de¬ 
cora insigoiaque, ita et sella* curules ab 
Hetruads mmaiase, dob a Curibus” V. 

P 


Wat; whewce sab*, copt» y cm- 
pu, aupu . ^ “ Fran CUi 
oapa, a shell or War, w*h 
vbdi f pears were farnrir 
potnitd-* Tt. 

Ciutodio, I guard. Fr. rstfof, 
custodis. 

Casts*, a gsardy keeper. Fr. 
carlo, ewmsio, or for costas fr. 
ratio, coMsto f I stand with or b? 
another to defend or watch him. 
So Astute is to help, and rs* 
piareuuu is to defend. 1 

Cutis, the skin. Fr. mit 
which is used as well as ndrv$ 
or rxvrs;, whence some derive 
cuiu , as XfaXXm, Fallo. 

Cydneus, of a bright blue 
color. Anars*;. 

Cyathms, a cup, goblet; 
liquid measure. K-jafag. 

Cybea , a merchant-vessel. 
Fr. xvrr l9 (in Hesjchius) a kind 
of ship, Or fr. xyffhj, whence 
xvft&q, cymba, a boat. 

Cybcbc, Cybele. Kvprfifi. 

Cybtle, Cybele. Kv^iky. 

Cybium, a square piece of 
salted tunny fish. Author. 

Cyclas, a robe worn by wo- 
• men, of a round form. AuxAa;. 

Cyclicus, one who writes of 
nothing but antiquated stories, 
as the rape of Heleo, 8tc. Kv- 
ztoxof. 

Cyclops, a Cyclops. KtixXn|f. 

Cycnut, Cygnus, a swan. 
Ktlxrof. 

Cydonia mala, quinces. From 
the city of Cydon. 

Cygnus. See Cycnus. 

Cylindrus, a cylinder, roller ; 


1 Al. from Ki jk <rri]t, used like KrfStfiby, 
a protector. Hence t m yf^r fry or tojgrfr . 



Cfud/h, of a cerulean 
color. That is, of the color 
(cMm) of the waves. “ Hie 
trx das imitator, habet qsoqM 
nomenab cxdis,” says Ovid. 

Cymba, a pinnace, skiff. 

Cyahn, a cap resembling 
a boat. Kwp fitm. 

Cyuicus, like a dog, snarling 
churlish. Kwnxbg. Hence Cf- 
«W, the Cynics, fount. 

Cymipies. See Ciaifes. 

Cynbsarm, the Lesser Bear* 
KtnwoopL 

Cypiriams, a cypress. 

Cypcros , the herb gal ingale. 
Auxtip#;. 

Cyprus, the herb privet. Jfu- 


Cythcrca, Venus. Ovid bis 
“ Veneri sacra CyiKera" 
Cytisus, the shrub trefoil. 

A'UTKTOf. 


• D. 


Dactyl us , a date, the frail of 
the palm. Also, a dactyl. Jmur 

tvkog. 

Dadahis , skilfully wrought} 
skilful. JatSoAo;. 

Damon , a good oretil genius. 

JalfjLc or. 

Dalmatica vestis, a kind of 
garment with sleeves. As first 
woven in Dalmatia. 

Dama, a doe. Fr. fei/ut, four, 
as xXmSfov is a dialectic form of 
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w. Horace: “Pavidjb 
nt iEquore dames? 
write damtna fr. xijtt/xdf, 
nfiftdf, whence demma, 

B . 1 

mascena prune, damsons, 
ming from Damascus . 
mno, 1 condemn; give 
!o another by judgment, 
ver. Fr. damnum . 
nnvm, damage, hurt, loss; 
‘goods or life by judgment 
idem nation. Fr. havavov, 
expense, waste; whence 
m,damnum, as Supremus, 
is, Summus. Donnegan 
tes davayijTixof by “ rui- 
Forceilini thus explains 
idium : “ Expense, cost, 

, detriment, loss, damage.” 
for demnum fr. demo. 
i*, for Dasne ? 
ftsia, a usurer. Javsnrrvig. 
ihne, a laurel. Jdpvi}. 

% dapis, a feast, banquet; 
meal, food. Dapis is for 
. a feast; as Xdas, 

stlis, sumptuous, liberal, 
nt. 

dandrius , a forestaller 
iys up corn or other com- 
:• to sell them dearer. So 
from Dardanus, a magi- 
entionod by Pliny, Apu- 
;c. Columella: “ Dar - 
reniant artes.” Turnebus 
w Quasi magicis artibus 


m-kirsch, caper alpinua, rupica- 
• dama, Anglo-Sax. da, Angl. 
. damhUrt. Dam eat a Scjthica 
cus. Dicitur de rupicapra, quia 
abet retrorsum curvata instar 
m palmate aut digitate ut cer- 


annonam in sua horrea convert 
tant et caritatem inducant; eo T 
rum inatar qui in Legg. XII. 
Tabb. fruges alienas excan- 
tare dicuniur.” 

Darius, a coin. Japti*;, 

P«IXOf. 

Ddtdiim, by giving from one 
to another, as in tossing a ball 
from band to hand. Fr. do, da~ 
turn. 

Ddtivus casus, the dative case. 
That case which is put after 
words signifying that we give to 
any one. Fr. do , datum . 

De, from. Properly, at a dis¬ 
tance from, separately from. 
It is from Si—, as in Siforq/xi, I 
place apart from ; $ioj/$», 1 se¬ 
parate one from another, Al. 
from W», ( dao) I sever. % Al. 
from —fl», (as Bthf, Deus,) in ou- 
pavots, from heaven. 

De —, as in Deamo, signifies 
very much. It seems here to 
mean " out,” as we say To tight 
it out, 8tc.; and as Ex in Ex- 
pugno. So De in Debello is to 
finish a war. Or de is here Si, 
i. e. Sid, thoroughly. 

Dea, a goddess. Fr. 6sa. So 
Daughter is allied toOuydnip, i. e. 
Oauynjp. And Deer to And 
Door to 0vpa. So we have mur- 
THer and murDer, burTHen 
and burDeu. So our THaok is 
German Dank. 

Debeo, I owe, am in debt. 
For dehabeo, as Debiiis for De* 
habilis. De deprives : Non aut 
minhs habeo. See Debiiis. 

Al. for de uliis habeo , de re alieni 
habeo, I bold what is another’s. 
Somewhat as xgdo/MU, to use, 
is also to borrow. Pbsdrus: 
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“ Keddidi quicquid debut,” i. e. 
de alieno kabui, or it alio kabui. 

Dtbiiir, feeble, infirm. Fr. dt 
and kahilis, capable of or fit for 
doing am thing, as in Ovid: 
“ iEtas bello kabihs.” De ex¬ 
presses privation, as in Defectus. 
It expresses taking (de) from. 

Dec anus, one who bad the 
charge of (decern) ten men, so 
as to be himself the eleventh. 

Dean, the sum of ten. Atxif. 

Decent, ten. Fr. Itxa, as 
'Ezra, Septa, Septem. 

December , the tenth month 
from March. Fr. decent . As 
Septem, September. Ber, as in 
Faber, Mulciber. 

Dtceris , a ship with ten banks 
of oars. Aixtjpr,g. 

Decermtna, refuse. Fr. cerno, 
1 sever: whence cernimen , cer- 
men. Compare Excrementum. 

Decet, it is behoving, meet, 
right, proper. Fr. Shi, as cwco*, 
speCus. 

Decldo , I determine, decide. 
That is, I cut off the causes of 
dissension. Some understand it 
of cutting off something on each 
aide from the parties at issue. 

Decies, ten times. Fr. decern 
or ftfxa. 

Dectmanus, one of the (de- 
cirrus) tenth legion. A gatherer 
of the tenth or tithe. 

Dectmanus, Dccumdnus , the 
biggest. Ovid : “ Qui venit hie 
fluctus, fluctus supereminet om- 
nes: Posterior nono est undeci- 
moque prior.” The Greeks 
called every third wave the 
greatest; whence they said me¬ 
taphorically rgixvfila xcutmv for 
the greatest evil. Some suppose 



dedmanus so called from the 
number ten being thought sacred 
by the Pythagoreans. 

Dcctmdiimjof a viler or worse - 

sort. “ For, what was collected_ 

( decimando ) in tithmg, was of a_ 

worse kind than that which re- 

named.” V. The genuineness oF" 
the reading is doubted. 1 

Decumuta porta, the gate in m 
camp nearest to an enemy. An 
being the biggest. See above. 

Or as being guarded by the 
troops (dedsu legionis) of the 
tenth legion. 

Decimanus limes.. Adam: 

“ Vineyards, as fields, were di¬ 
vided by cross-paths, called Li* 
mites. r rhe breadth of them was 
determined by law. A path 
from east to west was called 
cumanus limes, from the measure 
denum [i. e. decern ] actuum, of 
ten furrows.” 

Decimo , I take every (deci- 
mum) tenth man for punish¬ 
ment. 

Decimus , tenth. Fr. decern , 
as Septem, Septimus. 

Dectpio , I deceive. Fr. capio, 
to take, to take unawares. John¬ 
son explains To take (inter 
alia) “to catch by surprise or 
artifice—to entrap, to catch in a 
snare.” De means thoroughly. 
Or decipio is to seize, and lead 
(de) from the straight paUi. 

Decipula , a snare, gin. Fr. 
decipio. So Muscipula. 

Declaro, I show clearly, say 
expressly. Fr. ciarus . 

Decoctor , a spendthrift. Fr. 

1 "Si modo stna est lectio,* v For- 

celhni. 
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0 , decoctum. From the 
of boiling things down, 
away. 

or, comeliness. Fr. decet. 
oro, 1 adorn, deck. Fr. 
decoris. 

repitus , very old, as De- 
i anus, Decrepita artas. 
repo,decrepitum. Dacier: 
•taphor taken from lamps 
idles which, as they are 
going out, make a crack* 
oise. As Desterto in 
i is To snore for the last 
Thus Decrepitus is ele- 
explained by tiie Glossary 
oxoos, one who has made a 
ff or noise." As Pope : 
8 one puff more and with 
iff expires." “ Nor is 
gantly deduced from fra- 
ngs, which from their age, 
ed about, ( crepant) make 
tig noise." V. 
return , a decree. Fr. de - 
decretum . See Cerno, I 

i . 1 

uplus, tenfold. Jexur\ou$. 
uria , ten of anything, 
a number, company, or 
r of persons whether more 
than ten. So a troop of 
amounting at first to ten 
Fr. decern , as Centum, 
ria. 

urio, the commander of 
rsemen in a Roman legiou. 
it in a (turma) troop there 
three decuriones; a troop 
ting of SO horsemen; or 
including the decuriones. 

;hter : “ Cemere est dividere,se- 
Hinc decretum videri potest id, 
Recto rt definite* Sonatas surgit et 
'* That is, so separat. 


Afterwards, though only one 
person commanded a troop, he 
was called decurio. The De¬ 
curiones Municipals were sena¬ 
tors in the colonies, supposed to 
be so called from every tenth man 
being'chosen in the establishment 
of a colony to superintend public 
affairs: or perhaps, one man 
out of ten alternately. 

Decus , oris, a grace, ornament, 
beauty. That which (flecet) is 
becoming. “ Quod quamque 
rem decet." F. 

Dicussis , a piece of money of 
the value (decern assium) of ten 
asses, marked with the letter X. 
Also, the crossing of two lines 
in the form of X. 

Dedignor , I think not (dig- 
num) worthy, I disdain. 

Dedo , 1 give up. That is, 
(Do) I give (de) away from my¬ 
self. Or de is thoroughly. 

Defectus , failing, wanting. 
Fr. dejicioy which see. 

Dtfendo 9 1 hit off, ward off, 
repel; protect, defend, by ward¬ 
ing off. F r.fendo, Ihit; whence 
Offendo. 

Deficio , I fail; am wanting. 
F r. facto. De expresses priva¬ 
tion, as in Debilis, Defloreo, &c. 
I have no power to act, I sink. 
As £*o in Greek £*<*». 

De/it, it is wanting. Compare 
Deficio. 

Deformo , I disfigure. De 
deprives. See Deficio. 

DefnUum , new wine boiled 
down one-half with sweet herbs 
and spices to make it keep. Fr. 
deferveo , I boil off; supine de- 
feroitum , deferuitum, defrutum. 

Dcgenero , 1 degenerate. I 
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decline (de men genert) from 
my birth or race. 

Drgo, I lead, pass, or spend 
my life. For de~ago, i. e. vitam, 
fttatem, tempus. De is tho¬ 
roughly, entirely, as in JDeamo. 

Dtjcro, I take a solemn oath. 
Fr.juro, whence dejiiro, dejero. 
So Pejero. 

Dein, after that. For deinde , 
from thence. 

Dcinceps, successively. That 
is, one taken after this or that; 
fr. dein, capio. Cicero: «• Paeon 
oritur a brevibus deineepn tribus, 
extrema producto, ut DftmtiS- 
riint.** 

Deleeto, 1 allure, delight. Fr. 
delicto, dehetum from lacio . 

A I, from /<fr/o. 

Dcfeo. 1 blot out, efface, de¬ 
stroy. Fr./eo. whence/err. Lino, 
tame as l^eo, is used in the sense 
of Ueleo. Grid: •• Plurima 
cerno, Me quoqne qui feci 
jitdice, digna lini.” Al. for 
deolro, from o/eo, whence aboleo. 

Al. from I destroy.* 

Drfibrrv, 1 weigh, consider, 
deliberate. That is, 1 argue, 
(liber) free to choose one thing 
(dr) out of two or more. Vossius: 

11 Where this liberty is not, there 
there is no deliberation. * Neque 
enim quisquam,’ as Cicero says, 
t deliberat qu& ratione perpetuo 
victurus sit; quoniam intelligit, 
sibi moriendi necessitatem in- 
cumbere.’ w Or dclibero is “ //- 
beri evagor,” I go over an argu¬ 
ment freely and unreservedly. As 


1 Wacbter mentions the Celt, dilon, and 
quotes Boxhorn. in Lex. Ant. Brit.: 
* Dtie a, delere, loco moTere/* 


Pope: u Expatiate free o’er all 
this scene of man.” % Or libero 
is to free a question from its 
perplexities, resolve it. If Al. 
from libro , 1 weigh. But this 
would be delibro. 

Deltbro, I take off the (lb- 
brum) bark, peel. 

Delibuo, I anoint, besmear, 
whence detibutus, . For delipuo 
fr. AArof, oil. t[f Or fr. AijSw fut. 
2. of Xtlftso, 1 shed, distil. 

Delicdtus , dainty, luxurious, 
effeminate, neat, elegant. Fr. 
delico, avi, fr. dedacto, (aa 
Ante-capio, Anticipo, avi; Mel- 
li-facio, Mellifico, avi; De-tpe* 
cio, Despico, avi,) whence 
delicto , delicur , delecto . % Al: 
for defiqua! us, clarified, refined. 
Or, dissolved, made lax or loose, 
which agrees with the sense of 
effeminate. Cicero: “ Quos 

nulhe futiles laetitbe languidia 
liquefaciunt voluptatibus.” 

Delicia, delights, luxuries, 
&c. Quae deliciunt, i. e. allici- 
unt, illiciunt . 

Delico , I point out, explain. 
For deliquo fr. liquo, I make 
clear; a sense which is observed 
in Liquet and Liquidnm-facio. 

Delictum,* fault. From delim- 
quo , delictum. A failure in duty. 

Delineo , 1 trace out the (/i- 
tieas) outlines roughly. 

Delinio , I smooth ; I charm, 
seduce. Fr. letiio. 

DcKquium , a failing, defect. 
Fr. de/inquo, deliqui. As Reli* 
quise. 

Delirium, dotage. See Deliro. 
Detiro, I dote, rave. That is, 

I deviate (de rectfi lird) from 
the straight furrow, as properly 
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•mid of ploughs moving awry. % 
Al. from Agpoi, nonsense. 

Delphica Mensa was a table 
made after the fashion of that on 
which the priestess at Delphi 
sat as she delivered her oracles, 
and which was elegantly wrought. 

Delphin , Delphtnus , a doU 
pbin. As Apis. 1 * * * * * 7 

Deltoton, a constellation 
formed like the Greek A. JsA* 
row. 

Deluhrum , an altar, temple, 
or sacred place. Fr. deluo , as 
purifying and cleansing the wor¬ 
shippers. So Polluo, Pollu- 
brum. Some understand it of a 
fount or place before the chapel 
or near the altar, where they 
washed before they performed 
sacrifice. Fronto: “ Delubrum 
in quo homines piacula sua de- 
luunt.” Among the Greeks 
Wpw4' was a purification with 
lustral water, made previously to 
any religious ceremony/ 

Demens y tis, out of one’s mind. 
De merite. 

Demo, 1 take away. From 
de; emo , 1 take. As Adimo, 
Promo, Eximo, &c. 

Dtmolior , 1 throw or pull 
down, overthrow. As opposed 
to molior, 1 build, raise. So 
Destruo. 


1 '*Qaos Vitruvius rnemorat * delpki - 

mm anreos* in mtchinS hydraulic! credun- 

tur erne pondera quaedam similia iis qua 

korofogiit appeadoatur; ita dicta quia 
ddfkiim capita eat crasao et gravi, vel 

fortasse a figur&. Eadem rations delphinos 

vocal Plinius omamenta Iricliniomm, lec- 
. vaaoram ex anro, argento, vel 

7 a 


* Some understand it of an image of a 
Deity, made (a ligno dMrato ) from 
wood with the bark off. 


Demum, at length, at last. Fr. 
rij/aos, then. That is, not till then. 
Demus was used by the ancients. 

Demum is also used for only, 
merely. Trajan : “ Nobis autem 
utilitas demum spectanda eat.” 
in this sense some refer it to 
demo, 1 take away, except. 

Denarius, containing ten. Fr. 
deni. Also, a silver coiu at first 
worth ten asses. 

Deni , ten by ten, ten. For 
deceni fr. decern . As Bis, Bini; 
Septem, Septeni. 

Denicdles Feriae were those 
on which a family was purified 
in consequence of a death in it. 
Fr. denico , deneco ; or from de 
and vexvs, a corpse. 

Denique 9 at last, lastly. For 
deinque , i. e. et dein> Al. for 
denuoque , denuque. 

Den$y dentisy a tooth. Fr. 
oSovtoj, of a tooth, wheoce ’8<fv- 

dentisy as yOvv, gEou. Al. 

from edensy edentis . 

Demus , thick, close. For 
dansus, (as toA/4vw, talEntum) 
for dasusy Baev;, thick. N added, 
as in liNquo, paNgo, and in our 
JaNtern. 

Dentate 9 the sharebeam of a 
plough. Fr. dens 9 dentis. 

DenuOy afresh. For de novo 9 
de nouo . 

Deorsum, downwards. Fr. 
devorsum fr. vorto , verto . De 
is here as in “ S tissue deque,” 
and signifies dowu from. So in 
Despicio. 

Depdloy 1 make clear. Fr. 
palam . 

Deploralusy past all cure. Fr. 
ploro. Either, extremely be¬ 
wailed, or for whom all bewail* 
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' || n ms iiMME. i n 

tome*•«* * » *? " 

w (V**^ “ Cui ultimo* 

«•»*»«» «*»” *»J* For - 

IVitfwut** mba, deponent 
W r t». Fr. JtpoM. As laying 
^iiike tWtr passive signification 
yr tbcsr active form. 

(Vjno. I knead; tan or curry 
fc*:Wr. -Mw. 

IVjNSfor. Macrobius: “ Ad 
iitvmtutam sibi a natura sedem.” 
I'bat is, cut off for them by 
mture, appointed, chosen. Fr. 
pmto, as amputo . Hence Sul pi- 
cius: €i Turba colendis agris de- 
putata” Cut off apart from 
others, chosen out from others, 
deputed. So Privy-counsellors 
are from •koioo, i cut off. Or 
deputo is, 1 judge, determine, 
appoint. 

Deputor. Sulpicius: “ Ac- 
cusatores deputari leonibus prae- 
cepit.” To be cut off from their 
fellow men and given to lions. 
Or, to be appointed : See above. 

DerJvo, 1 turn off ( rivum ) a 
stream or river (de) from its pro¬ 
per channel into another; hence, 
I turn off one word into another 
by different inflexion, &c., as 
from Dico I make Dictio, from 
Homo I make Homunculus, 
&c. Forcellini explains derivo: 
u Rivi more aquam deduco alio- 
que deflecto.” 

Derogo, I take away, ( rogan• 
do) by making a motion, some 
clause of a law by a new one; I 
take from, abate, lessen. See 
Abrogo. 

Descisco, I alter, change; 
change my opinion, place, &c. 


De here as in Defloresco* 
“ Contrarium aliquid sci&co et 
atatuo.” F. 

Dcsero, £ abandon, forsake. 
De expresses the contrary to sero, 
£ join. 

Deserta loca, forsaken and 
uninhabited places. See DeserOr 
Some consider sero to mean 
here, 1 sow. Places not sown, 
barren spots. 

Deses, desidis, one who (dm* 
det , desedet) sits down and gives 
up exertion. 

Desidero, I miss the absence 
of, long for, desire. Fr. desidere 
intin. of desido, I fix my mind 
on a thing. As from Considere 
is Considero, from Recipere is 
Recipero, Recupero. 1 

Destdia , sloth. See Deses. 

Designo , 1 trace out (quodam 
siguo) by some mark. 

Desino, I leave off. That is, 
I suffer a thing to be, i leave it 
untouched further. 

Desisto , 1 stand off from a 
thing, give it over. 

DesKus, laid aside. Fr. desino , 
desit um . 

Desolo, I desolate. Solum 
relinquo. 

Despicio, I look down from a 
place upon, I look down upon, 
despise. For despecio . 

Despondeo , I despair of ob¬ 
taining, as Columella has De- 
spondere sapientiam. De here 
negatives spondeo, I promise. I 
cannot promise myself, I despair 


1 “ It is certain, says Festus, that it 
coroes from girl us, sideris. How it came 
to hare its signification, is not so certain; 
different reasons, and those very far¬ 
fetched , being assigned.” F. 
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of. Io the phrase “Despondeo 
animum,” animum seems to de¬ 
pend on Secundilm, xara. But 
not so thinks Varro : “ Dictum 
eat eo modo quo Despondere 
filiam. Quia, quemadmodum, 
qui filiam alteri uxorem promit- 
tit, finem statuit suae spontis seu 
voluntatis, h. e. omnem de fili& 
voluntatem et curam deponit et 
in sponsum transfert; ita, qui 
despondet animum, omnem de¬ 
ponit spem curamque sui.” 

Destino, I fix, make steady 
or fast. Caesar: “ Rates ancoris 
destinabat , ne fluctibus moveren- 
tur.” Also, I fix the state, con¬ 
dition of anything; fix the time 
of anything being done; destine, 
doom, assign, appoint, elect, de¬ 
pute. Also, I aim at. Livy: 
u Non capita sol&ra hostium vul- 
nerabant, sed quern locum desti- 
nassent oris/’ Perhaps from the 
idea of fixing the arrow. Also, 1 
destine to my use by buying. 
Plautus : “ iEdes quanti desti- 
natV ’ Forcellini explains it, 
“ soain facit constituto pre- 
tio/’ Forcellini: “Destino is 
perhaps from de and teneo , S 
being inserted.” As Occapio, 
Occupo; so Deteneo, Detino. 
S added somewhat as in Absti- 
neo and in Obstinax. De increa¬ 
ses the force. If Some suppose 
ino to be a mere extension of the 
termination, and derive destino 
from desto . Sto being here used 
for stare facio. 1 

1 Al. for destano (as fiax [ArA* machlna), 
for eU-istano from Urrdva>, the same as 
Xmtftf, which means to fix, to make 
steady. 5 Or from dt, and oraatwy the 
Cretan loon of tango, q Or fr. ardot, 
rrotre, (as Bdm, Bo(r»,) fut. ora**. 

Etym. 


Destituo , I forsake. Ovid : 
“ Somnus me destitute” Statuo 
is to fix, settle, establish; desti¬ 
tuo is the opposite, and means to 
let be in an unsettled state, to 
let go at random, to neglect. In 
Suetonius, “ Ingredientem po- 
plites destituebant ,” destituo is 
the opposite of statuo , I fix, 
make steady: “ His knees failed 
him as he entered.” 

Destituo , I cheat, defraud. 
Thus in Livy, “ Si spea desti- 
tuat ,” if hope fail me, cheat 
me. Or destituo is to forsake 
or abandon one’s promises or 
obligations, and so disappoint. 
Horace: “ Ex quo destituit 

Deos Mercede pact&.” 

Destruoy I overthrow. De 
contradicts the sense of struo. 

Deterior, worse. Fr. detero, 
I impair. Horace : “ Musa ve- 
tat Laudes egregii Cssaris et 
tuas Culp& deterere ingeni/’ So 
Detrimentum from Detero. 

Detestor, I detest. That is, 
I imprecate by calling the Gods 
(testari) to witness. Or de forms 
the opposite of testor. Hill: 
“ Detestor supposes that the sen¬ 
timent of aversion shows itself 
by an unwillingness to witness 
a deed or to see its author.” 

Detraho 9 I disparage, speak 
ill of. That is, 1 draw or take 
away from another’s character. 

DetrectOy I disparage. For 
detracto from detractum supine 
of detraho. 

DetrectOy 1 decline to have 
anything to do with. De con¬ 
tradicts the sense of tracto, I 
handle. 

Detrimentum , loss, damage. 


Fr. delritum (as Monitum, Mo- 
nimentum,) supine of detero, I 
wear away, impair. 

Devexus, inclining down* 
wards, sloping. As Devexi 
monies. Properly, carried down¬ 
wards, as De means downwards 
in Deorsum and Despicio. Fr. 
veho, rexi. 

Deunx , uncis, an as wanting 
an ounce. Properly, uncia de 
asse. Hence, eleven twelfths 
of anything. 

Deus , a god; GOD. From 
Bbo$. See Dea. ^ Al. from 
Aev$ iEol. for Ztv$, Jupiter. 
^|[ Al. from Jio*, irregular geni¬ 
tive of Zeu$. 

Dextans , ten ounces. For 
desextans, an as wanting (sex- 
tante) two ounces. See Deunx. 

Dexter, era, erum, on the 
right band ; lucky, prosperous; 
fit, suitable; apt, dexterous. 
Asgirepof, whence Bifrigo*, dex- 
terus . 

Dextera, Dextra, the right 
hand. As%trepot, de£rega. 

Dextrorsum, towards the 
right hand. For dextrovorsum. 

Di —, expresses separation, 
disjunction, displacing, scatter¬ 
ing, and is from ha — or h —. 

Did bolus, the devil. JiojSo- 
Ao*. 

Diaconus, a minister, deacon. 

JlttXOVO*. 

Diddema, a white fillet with 
which kings used to bind their 
heads. AiafyfjM, 

Diata, food, diet. Also, an 
apartment, room to sup in. Any 
room. Alana. 

Dialectica, logic. AtaXex- 

TiXf). 


Dialectus , a dialect. AmXmx^ 

TO*. 

Dialis, belonging to Jove. 
From Aib(, of Jove. 

Diatogus, a dialogue. Am- 
Aoyo*. 

Diana, Diana. For Dia Ja¬ 
na, whence Dia-iana , Diana . 
As Janus was Apollo or the 
Sun, so Jana was the moon. 
Dia is ha, divine. 1 

Diapason, a chord including 
all tones, octave. From ha varan. 

Didrium, provision (unius 
diet) for one day. The journal 
of one day, of each day. 

Diastema , a space, interval. 
A iootij pm. 

Diatribe, a disputation, or 
place where it is held. Am - 

Dtca, an action at law. Alx*. 

Dicax, witty, quick, keen (in 
dicendd) in speaking. 

Dicis causft, for form’s or 
fashion’s sake. Dicis is 

Dico, avi, 1 assign, give up, 
dedicate, consecrate. Fr. h- 
xaCpo, fut. hxara, hadea, hxw, to 
judge, judge a thing over to a 
person, adjudge. Al. from 
dico . That is, dicendo defero, 
attribuo. So the 1 in Dicax, 
Prsedico, avi, Maledicus, &c. 
is short. 

Dico, dixi, I say, tell, speak. 
Fr. hixoo, I show. Thus, when 
Cicero says, “ Dicam quod 
sentio,” Dicam is, I will show 
you. So in Ovid: “Ilia dies 
fatum misers mihi dixit," dixit 


1 ‘‘ From Goth, djj, a teat; or d$, the 
earth, and ana queen.” Rudbeck apod 
Jamieson. 
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is showed. Cicero: “Ut an- Dvdym&us, Apollo. J<$v- 
nalespopuli R. et monuments 

vetustatis loquuntur.” ** Di- Dierectus. Plautus: “Abi 
ctre is nothing else but to show dierectus” That is. Go and be 
the thoughts of my mind/ 9 V. hanged. From di-e-recta i. e. 

(whence Qaivoo and pqpi) is vi&, in different directions and 
both to show and to speak. So from the straight road. As 
Pando also is used. Erro, I wander, is from 0 ^ 0 , 

Dicrotum , a light galley with whence fyps, go and be hanged, 
two banks of oars. AUpQTov. 51 Or from “ sub dio erectus” 
Dictamnus , tbe herb dittany. That is, hanged up in the open 
Alxrapvof. air. Or from hiapfaxrbs. 

Dictator , a chief magistrate burst asunder, disruptus. Plau- 
elected on extraordinary occa- tus: “ Lien dierectus est." 
sions and vested with absolute Dies , a day. From J 10 ?, of 
authority. Fr . dicto, dietatum ; Jove, the author of light and 
dicto being taken as a frequen- the father of day, whence he is 
tative of dico, dictum . “ Quia called Dies-paler , Diespiter . 

crebrd diceret ediceretque quse Macrobius : “Jovem Luce«> 
utilia essent rei pubiicte.” V. TiuM'Saliiin carmine canunt, 
Dico is rather here to suggest, to et Cretenses diem Aia vocant.” 
advise. 1 If Al. from the Punic dia, day. 1 

Dictcrium , a sharp saying, ^f Wachter refers to Welsh 
jest. From frixT^piov, says diau, Armoric di, a day; and 
Scaliger.* But surely it is from Arabic daa, it shone. Tooke 
dqxTqpiov, translated by Donne- refers dies to the AnglorSax. 
gan “acutting sarcasm. 19 Ju- dagon ,whence our dawn, day, 
venal: “Joco morpente fa- and our old word dawA 


cetus.” 

Dicto, I speak or dictate what 
another may write. Fr. dico, 
dictum* 

Dictynna, Diana. Alxrwva. 

Dido, I spread abroad. That 
is, I put (See Abdo) iu different 
directions. 


1 " Rather, from the office of a mas- 
Tu'in a school dictating lessons or in¬ 
structions to bis scholars. Whence a 
Dictator is called Magister populi. 
Hence the joke of Julius Gwsar in Sueto- 
sins: * Syliaro nesdsse iiteras qui dicta - 
tmram deposnerit And Juvenal: ‘In 
tabulara Syll® si dicant discipuli tres.* ” 


9 See Vosahu in Etymol. 


Diespiter, Jupiter. See 
Dies. 

Differtus, stuffed. Fr. far- 
cio, far turn. 

Dijfxcilis, hard. For dis - 
facilis . Dis contradicts, as in 
Diffido, Dissimilis. 

Digtro , I distribute, dispose, 
put in order, arrange. “ In di- 
versas partes gero .” F. I carry 
things to their separate and pro¬ 
per situations. So Dispono, 
Distribuo. 

3 Caninius apud Voss, in Etym, 

4 Drayton: “The other side fron* 
whence the morning damn,” 
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Digestio ciboram, " non est 
qaidem concoctio, ted distribu- 
tio cibi stomacho, excepti in 
veou et membra corporis, rive 
concoctus fuerit, rite non.” F. 
From digero, digestwm. 

Digitus , a finger. From a 
word Inxrro; fr. Mum or Seixsw, 
to point to. deixnxi; &uctv- 
Aa; was specially the forefinger. 
Or fr. Sexero; fr. Into the same 
as Mum. If Al. from a word 
Munis or tetynif, from fehcw, 
SsSstxrai or Mayras, f Al. for 
tkigitm (as Os*;, Deus,) fr. 
6tyw, I touch. 

Dignor, I think ( dignum) 
worthy. 1 think a tiling worthy 
to do, I deign to do. 

• Dignus, worthy or deserving 
of good or ill. For dicnus fr. 
Sun) justice. So Sixmos is used. 
Sophocles: Aixmis dpi ran# 
«ri]XX^iai xolxwv : Dignus sum 
&c. 

Dtjbvis , Jupiter. From 
Dius-Jovis, as Diana for Diva- 
Jana. 

Di/apido, I consume, waste. 
Forcellini: “ More lapidum 

hue iliac temere jacio. Vel, 
jactis lapidibus discutio, cor- 
rumpo.” Or di/apido is pro¬ 
perly applied to a building 
spoiled of the stones which 
composed it. Al. from Aa- 
xet&o fut. 2. of Aaxaf», I waste, 
whence oA«ra9^. I for A, as 
machlna from pot%Ava. 

Diltgens , diligent, attentive. 
Properly, fond of, partial to a 
pursuit. Compare Negligens. 
See Diligo. 

Diltgo , 1 esteem highly. For 
dilego, 1 choose one apart from 


others, I choose one preemi¬ 
nently as my friend. 

DiludJum, the dawn. Fr. 
diluceo • So apomS Sucoyafyir 
is, at the break of day. 

Diluvium , a flood. Fr. diluo, 
I wash away. See Alluvies, 
Colluvies. 

Dimtco , I fight. For dimaeo 
(as pet^Ard, machlna) fr. di and 
P*X*> a battle. Or fr. tiutpa%im, 
Siapx^a, or liopct^opm. 
Forcellini: “ A mico. Quia, 
sicut micando digitis controversial 
dirimi solent, ita micando gladiis. 
Ut'ceraere ferro* dixit Virgil.” 
Calpumius: “ Et nunc, alternos 
magis ut distinguere cantos Pos- 
sitis, ter quisque manus jactate 
micantes. Nec more, decernunt 
digitis.” Others understand <Km- 
ico of persons brandishing their 
spears in different directions in 
battle. 

Dimidius , halved. Divided 
(in medio) in the middle. 

Diacesis , the administration 
of a district; the district so 
administered. Jiofxipi;. 

Diogrmta, light-armed sol¬ 
diers. Aioyprrai fr. fooypif, 
pursuit. As equipped for pur¬ 
suit. 

Dionysia i, a festival of Bac¬ 
chus. Aiorvria. 

Dionysus , Bacchus. AiSrwros* 

Diota , a cask with two han¬ 
dles. Aiamj. 

Diphthongus , a diphthong. 
Aifdoyyog. 

Diploma, a writing contain¬ 
ing some public order, license. 
AiuXapa • 

Dipondius, of two pounds. 
Fr. di from 6!;, twice; pondo. 
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It » written also dupondius, 
from duo pondo . 

Dipsos , a kind of viper. Ai\pa$. 

Dip lota, nouns having but 
two cases, Alwroora. 

Diptjfcha, registers in which 
the names of magistrates were 
inscribed. Alrru^a. 

Dint, curses. That is, dire 
pieces, 8fiva) apml. 

Dire* the Furies. That it. 
Dire Deae. 

Direct arius, a housebreaker. 
Fr. (hptfxrtK,) one 

who breaks through. 1 

Dtribeo, I distribute tablets 
among the citizens in their as¬ 
semblies, for them to mark their 
suffrages on. For dtripeo from 
tuMnrria^ hafyivico, i cast in 
different directions, disperse, 
scatter. Or from fut.g. toa&U- 
fsflp, itptQsw, as etp&as, am Bo. 
f Or diribeo is soft for dihibeo 
or diibeo , as Dirimo for Diimo. 
That is, I hold out or present in 
different directions. 

Dirimo, I sever. For diimo , 
diemo , from emo , 1 take, as in 
Demo, Adimo. R is added 
for euphony, as NuRus for 
Nuus, MusaRum for Musaum. 

Dir us, dreadful, fell, direful, 
cruel. For dinus fr. Surf?. As 
poN&, moRa. Vice versft, do- 
Num from 8&Pov. % Or from 
Hoc, Sslof, fear; whence diRus, 
as wig, nuRps. Or from Ssiog 
a word Stupo;, hspig, might have 
been formed. ^ Al. from the 
Aaglo-Sax. dere , hurtful, mis- 


1 Ulmin derive a it from dirigo, dirta- 
hm: f ‘ Qui in aliens coenacula ae diri- 
gxmihnstdi anfcao.” 


cbievoua. Sbakspeare : 49 Would 
I bad met my dearest foe in bea- 
v n. 

Dims, apt, ready, efficacious. 
Lake Greek Studf. See above. 

Dis —, apart, asunder; asun¬ 
der on every side, in different 
directions. From 8$, twice, or 
8i<r<rd, two. Butler: 44 Dis 
bears the sense of separation or 
division, as is the case when a 
thing is made into two pieces. 1 ’ 

Dis, ditis , rich. For dives, 
divitis. 

Discapedtno , I part asunder. 
See Intercapedo. 

Discepto , I dispute, debate. 
Fr. capto , i. e. argumentum. Or 
capto is iu a sense used by Plau¬ 
tus, thus explained by For- 
cellini: “ Captare cum aliquo, 
eat captious verbis et eallidft 
vafrftque disputatione cum ali¬ 
quo contendere.” Vossius thus 
accounts for Discepto: 44 Nam 
seorsim .pars quseque aliquid 
capit ad sui defenaionem.” If 
Or is discepto from dtatrxiwrm, 
foourxnropxi i Ox for dispecto , 
from dispicio, dispectum ? By 
transp. discepto . 

Discepto , l decide, judge, 
arbitrate, from the idea of de¬ 
bating with myself. Or capto , 
like capio, is here to choose. I 
choose between different opi¬ 
nions. IT Or from hourxhrm. 
See above. 

Discemo , I distinguish be¬ 
tween. Fr. cemo, I sift, separate. 

Discidium , a separation. 
From discido , whence discindo • 

Disciplina , instruction. For 
discipulina. As delivered {dis- 
ciputis) to scholars. 
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. I rrw Borax- 
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its ne Fr. Sffpi. Ito n- 
prctmei ngmtKiL u vpQtaaec 

t© UB) r jH. LMacrtyi 2 winri 

the MdK « IAoka; irzmt So¬ 
me. 

Dncnmn^ a tea. pan- 
•f, cifcn»f, aferauct. C r*- 
»« for ctrmamtm fir. r^TK. I 
wpartfe. Or for fnaam 
fir. *f h», 1 lift, tepnte. See 
triwa and CnU^o. Di*cri- 
me* m ako nfk, dagger. Here 
«ww> iff to decide a quarrel, to 
coo*e to a final rnse br a firfit 
and to by tDitbm^ else. Hexee 
the notion of ritk and perl 
But ForceJIini thus: M Quia 
ditcrimen came eigoificat, quo 
ab exitio, morte, &c. exiguo m- 
terrallo dj vidimus.” 

Ducu$, a quoit; platter. d£r- 

Dheuttio, ao inquiry, ex¬ 
amination. Fr. diuutio , (i. e. 
disquatio,) ditcuuvm, 1 shake 


* Al. fW <fo«e» fr. Ii&trcv, 1 teach, or 
94J4r«opuu, I am taught. As fr om ^fris 
some dihvi Hiico for Hasco. 



Dusnami : See ipfofix. 
ZfcttAWw Inrsff^fiqwK, 

pm. ksax. Set Eipeodo. 

DUptr&u I gbe 
panto oat m part an another; 
1 dneiibnae. 

ftipfkT. I sever. SeeCom- 

pesoo. 

flww:, I pat in orders »* 
r a nge. Properly, 1 place apart; 
place one thing here and anothe r 
there in proper order. 44 Rea pin- 
res diveras Iocs ordsne porno.' f F. 

Ditputo, l debate, argue. 
Said of persons who in dis¬ 
course {putant dixessa) are of 
opposite sentiments. 

Di$srro f 1 debate, discos*. 
Sero , as in Virgjl: ** Malta 
inter sese rario sermone sere- 
bant” DU b expressed by 
“ vario sermone.’ 9 Or, if dU- 
sero means properly, to reason, 
one person with himself; then 
disstro is to disjoin ideas, i. e. 
to separate such as are unlike, 
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and (dispooere) to put them in 
their proper order. Cicero calls 
Logic. “ Ars bene disserendi.” 
Hill: “ Fr. sero, 1 plant.. Disse - 
rere, in its primitive meanings is 
to plant at proper distances, so 
that each seed may be duly nou¬ 
rished, without interfering with 
those that are next to it. Or fr. 
sero 9 I plait. That is, 1 unplait, 
unravel what is intricate, explain 
what is abstruse.” 

Dissertdtio , a disquisition. 
Fr. dissertum supine of dissero, 
which see. 

Disstcio, the same as dissico , 
disseco, if indeed it is a true 
reading. 

Dissideo, I am at a distance 
from; I am at variance with, I 
disagree with. Fr. sedeo . I sit 
apart from. 

Zhsiirfitim, disagreement. Fr. 
dissideo. 

Disstpo, I scatter here and 
there. Festus explains sipo , or 
rather supo , to throw. Whence 
also Insipo, Obsipo. Perhaps 
supo is from thrioo, ux«, the same 
as u$/qpi, 1 send down, let down, 
let loose, and so let loose upon 
one. % Or sipo. might mean, I 
shake about, sift; and might be 
allied to Germ, sieb, the same 
as our sieve; and Germ, seiven , 
the same as our sift . “ Gloss. 

Pez.: Cribro sipe.” W. Or 
sipo might be from <relco, as la- 
Pis from Xda;. 1 


1 Hemsterhuis says: “ Itwfai ab an¬ 
tique dm. vardm, unde sipo. SiVctr 
notat, conlertim iogerere et infertile. 
Hinc rnrdif cistella, in quam edulia con- 
fevtim injmcta conAerrantur.” Bat this 
is imfoanded conjecture. 


Dissolutm , dissolute, pro* 
fligate. “ A legibus soiutus et 
rectft vivendi discipline.” F. 

Distichon , a couplet. Ji- 

oriyov. 

Distinguo , I distinguish by 
marks, 1 mark, punctuate, va¬ 
riegate, adorn; I discriminate, 
divide, part. Fr. di and stinguo, 
stingo, for stigo (as Frago, 
Frango), fr. or lyw fut. 3. of ot/- 
?», I prick, mark, If Ah from dis 
and tingb, I tinge. u Tutgendo 
et colorando discrimino.” F. 

DistOy 1 am distant. Pro¬ 
perly, 1 stand apart. 

Districtusy bound fast. Di 
is here the same as ha in 
fur. 

Dithyrambus, a poem writ¬ 
ten in honor of Bacchus. A\ W- 
potfifa. 

Ditio, rule, power, dominion. 
For dido fr. 8/xij. A prescrip¬ 
tive or hereditary right. Or 
the power of dealing (jus et jus- 
titiam) justice. % “ From 

Celt, tit, terra. For ditio is 
usedof a territory.” W. 

Dito, I enrich. Fr. dis, di - 
tis, rich. 

Diu, in the day-time. Fr. 
dies . 

Diu, for a long time. Fr. 
dies. That is, all through the 
day. Forcellini understands it 
of a continuation of many days. 

Diverbium, the colloquial 
part of a comedy, in which (di- 
versi verba faciunt) more than 
one speak. Opposed to the 
chorus, where one ouly speaks. 

Diversus, separate, distinct, 
different. That is, turned dif¬ 
ferent ways. 



. Fr. 


Dices, nek. 
LUke Go* in 



Dttldo , I pvt, sever. For 
dfado fr. £ and jido, /ads. 
f AL from di, md tub, or vi¬ 
deo. m TW Latins nea to 
Ute said first dreadao, then 
dtrido” F. Fidao is fr. S2»$, 
separate, distioct; or SMn, Ho, 
I flsake distinct. See Vidua." 

Drclno, 1 predict, divine. 
For this is (dtvinmm) the pro¬ 
perty of tbe Gods and beyond 


Dmmu, relating to or of tbe 
natare of (Dm) the Gods. As 
Libert us, Libertinns. 

Divtiut, riches. Fr. drees, 
dbilit . 

Dtum, tbe open air, tbe sky. 
From Jj*;, of Jopiter. Horace: 
“ Manet sub Jove frigido Ve¬ 
nator.” f Or for dium cerium 
or domicilium. 

JJivortium , a divorce, by 
which persons ( divortuntur) 
turn different ways. 

j Diumus, pertaining to the 
day. Fr. drtr, as Noctu, Noc- 
turnus. 

Diut, divine. From Ko*, as 


1 Joses says: “The compounds of 
tmd® retain the A, but with di it is chang¬ 
ed to I; divide , 1 go asunder,—divide.” 
We may observe that JOro makes Dejtkro 
or Dejfeo. 



Dirnw, tbe aaam as Dram, 
and pat for it 


Drm, a God. For Dios. 
That is, Divine. Tba Dins 
is p ro p e rty an adj ecti v e. 

Do, I give. Fr. ion, is, 
whence Mn, My 

Docco, 1 teach. Fr. ttna, 
(In^)pf. and. of lean and lnxa% 
I show. 1 Tbe first mram a g of 
docco given by ForceUiai is, 
rt To show, point oaL.** 

Dbckimat, a foot like m iio- 
docbaoc. For Ac b a si fr. 

Uxp 

Docility apt to be taagbt. 
Fr. docco. 

Doctnmm, instrectioa. The 
art of making (doctwm) learne d. 

DocimentMMy a pattens, wan¬ 
ing. That which (docef) teaches 
us. As Moneo, Mooumea* 
tum. 

Dodra, a potion made up of 
nine materials. Fr. dodramt, 
a measure of nine ounces. An* 
sonius : “ Dodra ex dodranle 
est.” 

Dodrans, nine twelfths or 
three fourths of an As. From 


* AL from SsZss. As Det from €kk» 
Deus from Beds. 5 AL from Aiks, of 
Jove; whence After, Asm, pe rt ain ing to 
Jove. But this is the derivation of SSss 
above. 

* AL from fordo, I think; whence 
tdypora, the dogmas of tbe lesmed. The 
sense here is too remote. 



DO O 


DOS 


de-quadran$, i. e. a quadrant 
taken (de) from an As. Com¬ 
pare Dextans, Quadrans. 

Doga, a boat called a dogger; 
alto, a cup made in the form of 
such a boat. From lcel. dugga, 
a fishing vessel, U Or fr. 
a vessel. 

Dogma, an established prin¬ 
ciple. 

Dbldbel/a, a little hatchet. 
Fr. dolabra, as from Culter or 
Cultrus is Cultellus. 

Dolabra, a chip-axe. Fr. 
dolo, I chip. As Tero, Terebra. 

Doleo , I grieve. Fr. rakaia, 
1 endure, suffer ; whence doleo, 
as from Aapim is Domo* or 
even Domeo, whence Domui, 
Domitum. Or fr. roAra, the 
same as to Am or rikkeo whence 
reAfu}* and ToAfuzco, and tolero . 
Or, if is from tsAco or 

rikkeo (pp. TtroXfjuu), doleo may 
he from pf. mid. moAs. “ Goth. 
ikulan f Anglo-Sax. tholian, 
Franc, and Dutch tholen, dolen, 
is to suffer* sustain* bear. Al¬ 
lied are Gr. TaAay, and Lat. 
tolero from tola. The Danes 
•till use tola, taala, while the 
Belgians and the Germans say 
dmldenr W.‘ 

Dolium : See Appendix. 

Dolo,dvi: See Appendix. 

Dolo, onis, a staff with a little 
rapier in it. Atkm. 

Dolo, onis, the small sail next 
the foresail in a vessel. JoA»y. 

Dolor, grief. Fr. doleo, as 
Algeo, Algor. 


, * Haigh: "Fr. $o\bs , filth, dirt: 

whence Sc\6w, [or SoAfw.l to trouble, to 

disturb.” 

Etym. 


Dolus * craft. Afaog. 

Doma, dtis, a housetop. So 
Matth. x, £7. 

Domesticus, appertaining to 
(< domum) a house. 

Domicilium, a bouse* place 
of abode. Fr. domus. If Al. for 
domicolium fr. domus and co/o. 

Domtnor, I am lord and mas¬ 
ter, bear rule. Fr. dominus .* 

Dominus 9 a master ( domAs ) 
of a house; master* lord. 

Al. from domo * i subjugate. 

Domnasdius, a landlord. That 
is* dominus adium . 

Domo, I subdue. Fr. Sajxaco,£. 

Domus, a house. Alp lo$. 

Donee, while, until. For 
donicum. 

Domcum, - 

Dono, I give. See Donum. 

Donum, a gift. For dorum 
fr. Saigov. Or from do. ^ 
Al. from lavos, a gift. As tiAftob, 
dOmo. 

Dorcas, a doe. Aopxig. 

Dormio, 1 sleep. Fr. 8s Bop- 
\ml\ pp. of $fgw, to strip a skin; 
whence a word Boppa, a skin* 
and dormio, I lie on a skin. 
As from S8ap4ijy a. 1. p. of 8s pm 
is 8 agtavoo, the same as dormio . 
Homer : b xie<nv olcoy *EBpaQev 
b rpoBgopup. Virgil: u Caesarum 
ovium sub nocte silenti Prlli- 
bus incubuit stratis somnos- 
qur petivit.” % Or for dermio 
fr. Big/jui, a skin. 5 

Dos, dotis, a dowry, gift. 
A&q. 

Dossudrius, said of cattle 

* Al. from Sfoafuu, (transp. Stfuom) 
whence Sweurrbs, a roler. 

3 Al. by transp. from Hebr. radam, 
obdonnivit. 


R 
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BRA 


DUB 


which carry loads on ibeir back. 
Fr. dossum for dorsum. 

Drachma , a drachm. Jpa- 

Draco, a dragon. Also a 
vessel for heating water, from 
its being tortuous like a dragon. 
And an old hardened vine- 
branch, for the same reason. 
Apaxan. 

Dracondrius , the bearer of the 
ensign to the cohort, the ensign 
representing (draconem) a dra¬ 
gon- 

Drama , the representation of 
a play. Apdfia. 

Drapcia, a fugitive. dp«- 
wirm. 

Draucus: See Appendix. 

Dramas, a kind of swift camel. 

JpOfLOf. 

Drvmcdarius, the same as 
dramas. 

Dromo , a cutter, yacht. Fr. 
Sgoftog, the act of running. 

Drdpai, a medecine to take 
away ban. Apma%. 

Drutda, the Druids, priests 
of Britain and Gaul. A Celtic 
word. 1 

Drungus ,—- 

Drupa , an olive gathered 
at the period when its color 
begins to turn. Fr. B^oraJs 
baked or ripened on the tree. 
H Al. from tpvrrnjf, Sparer d, 
ready to fall from the tree. 

Dryades, the Nymphs of the 
woods. AfuaStf. 

Dualis , relating to (duo) two. 

Dubito, I doubt. Fr. du- 
bius. I am doubtful. ^ Or 


from duo and Hio 9 1 go. I go 
two ways, not knowing which to 
prefer. 

Dubius , doubtful. For duius 
from duo, two. The Greeks 
say Boidgw, I am doubtful, from 
Boms, two. % Or for duvius fr. 
duo and via . I stand in a way 
where two roads meet, not * 
knowing which to choose. The 
Greeks say Storages from Sr and 
era*. 

Ducat us, the office (duds) of 
a general. 

Diced, two hundred. For 
ducenteni from duo centum. So 
Triceni. 

Duco, duxi for ducsi, I lead, 
carry, draw. Fr. fttixw, I point, 
show, i. e. the way; pf. mid. 
BeBoxo, whence Bo xim. Bo urn : 
lengthened to Bovxcw, Bouxw, as 
Aoorr, AoSo-or. Or from pf. 
mid. BcBoixo, whence a word 
Bo ixm, duco , as pUnio from fronny. 
Or duco may come from Bobus 
or Be xm in the same way that 
alETxhs, unexpected, comes 
from a and Btxot, I expect. Or 
duco may be traced to #B» xm, 
(as pflpof, fUris,) formed from 
oBcsxa pf. of oBms, I guide. O 
dropt, as in Ramus. Or even 
to 6&ry£, transp. Boyp», whence 
dago, dugo, (as pCEna, pUnio,) 
for softness duco. Duco is also, 

1 esteem, bold, think, consider; 
and in this sense either is to 
be referred to Boxes, I think; or 
is the same as Duco in the first 
sense; ayoa being similarly naed 
for, I esteem, &c. 

Dudum, for a long while, for 
some time; a long while ago, 
some time ago. For diudum. 


1 See Wacbter in Druiden. 
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from diu for a long time, dum 
whilst. Or dum , as in Ades- 
dum, Ehodum. 

. Duellum, war. Fr. duo . 
Properly, as waged between two 
men or two armies. 

Duim, the same as dem. 
From a word duo formed from 
Zorn whence 8 SSapu. 

Dulcidrius , a pastrycook. 
One who sells (dulcia) sweet 
cakes. 

Dulcti, sweet. Fr. ykvxvs, 
transp. yuAxu;, whence gulcis, 
then dulcti, as Ad for r&. f 
Al. for delcis, for delicti, from 
delicio, i allure. First dolds, 
somewhat as pOndus from 
pEodo; then dulcis. 

Dum , whilst. Cut down 
from doniatm, i. e. donee. As 
Vis is contracted from Volis, 
Imus from Inferissimus, &c. 

Dumtaxat, D untax at, only ; 
provided. That is, dum taxat 
aHquis hoc unum, i. e. provided 
one takes into the account this 
only. Caesar: “ Peditatu dum¬ 
taxat procul ad speciem utitur; 
equites in aciem mittit.” That 
is, Peditatu, ut aestimes merutn 
peditatum.... or meram speciem. 

Dumus, a bush, thorny rough 
shrub, brier. For dusmus fr. 
USuxptiu pp. of 8 uc 0 , 1 go into a 
place of concealment. “ Quia 
OVBEANT e5 animalia ut late- 
unt.” V. “ Dusmoso in loco” 
for u dumoso in loco” is quoted 
by Festua from Andronicus. If 
Al. from tfopA$, a forest; 
whence durmus , then dumus, 
somewhat as from ’EptTpo$ is 
Retmus, Remus. 

Duo, two. Jt#o. 


Duplex , duplicti , twofold, 
double; doubleminded, crafty. 
Fr. duo ; plico, 1 fold, ^f Al. 
from 8 hrXa£. 

Duplus, double. JnrXou;. 

Durateus , wooden. Aoupdrsof. 

Durius , wooden. Aoupwf. 

Duro, I harden; am hardy or 
strong; stand firm, bear up. 
Fr. durus . “ Hebr. dor , duravit; 
Germ, dauren, durare.” W. 

Durus, hard. That is, hard 
like ($ougu) timber. ^fAl. from 
the North. The Welsh dewr is 
bold, hardy , 1 allied to our Dare. 
Iceland, thor is boldness.* Iu- 
deed Gr. tovpog is bold. But 
these are only secondary senses 
of Durus . 1 

Dux, duds, a leader, general. 
Fr. duco, duxi. 

Dynastes , Dynast a, a lord, 
ruler. Juyaonjf. 


E. 

jE, from. For ex, as A for Ab. 

Ea: See Appendix. 

Eapse, she herself. For ea 
ipsa. Or pse is Gr. 4 d. 

Ebcnus, the ebon tree; ebony. 
¥ E)3no$. 

Ebrius , drunk. Fr. brio, a 
cup. As we speak of a person 
in his cups. E seems to 
strengthen the sense, as in 
Edomo, Emunio. Others ex¬ 
plain ebrius , one who has 
drunk deeply (<i bria) out of his 


1 Wachter in Darfen and Abentcnr. 

* Wachter in Abcntear. 

3 i* Fr. Svtpbr, fr. Svif, calamity/’ saya 
Haigh. 
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Digestio ciborutoi, “ non est 
quidem concoctio, sed distribu- 
tio cibi stomacho, except! in 
venas et membra corpora, sive 
coucoctns fuerit, sive non/ 1 F. 
From digero, digestum . 

Digitus, a finger. From a 
word Scixcto; fr. folxeo or foixica, 
to point to. Anxrixig daxrv- 
Ao$ was specially the forefinger. 
Or fr. Sbxftos fr. Stxco the same 
as Mxaa. If Al. from a word 
toixrri; or Se/ynjj, from Bslxco, 
dsSeixrai or Side iyreu. ^f Al. for 
thigitm (as &eh$, Dens,) fr. 
Wyco, I touch. 

Dignor, I think ( dignum) 
worthy. I think a thing worthy 
to do, I deign to do. 

- Dignus , worthy or deserving 
of good or ill. For dicnw fr. 
dlxtj justice. So d(xaio$ is used. 
Sophocles: Jixeuog eifu raivS* 
awrjW&xQou xtxx&v : Dignus sum 
&c. 

Dnjovis, Jupiter. From 
Dius-Jovis, as Diana for Diva- 
Jana. 

Dildpido , I consume, waste. 
Foreellini: " More lapidum 
hue iliac temere jacio. Vel, 
jactis lapidibus discutio, cor- 
rumpo.” Or dilapido is pro¬ 
perly applied to a building 
spoiled of the stones which 
composed it, «[ Al. from A«- 
tc*U 9 fut. 3. of Aonrafr, I waste, 
whence aAowraSv^. I for A, as 
machine from paLyAm* 

Diligent, diligent, attentive. 
Properly, fond of, partial to a 
pursuit. Compare Negligens. 
See Diligo. 

DUligo , 1 esteem highly. For 
dilego, 1 choose one apart from 


others, I choose one preemi¬ 
nently as my friend. 

Dtluculum , the dawn. Fr. 
diluceo • So ipwm foamyafyw 
is, at the break of day. 

Diluvium, a flood. Fr. diluo, 
I wash away. See Alluvies, 
Colluvies. 

Dtmtco , t fight. For dimaco 
(as payAvot, roachIna) fr. di and 
ixitf, & battle. Or fr. foetpayioa, 
foapotyw, or foafutyofteu, 
Foreellini: “ A mico . Quia, 
sicut micando digitis controversim 
dirimi solent, ita micando gladiia. 
Ut'eemere ferro’ dixit Virgil.” 
Calpurnius: “ Et nunc, altemoa 
magis ut distinguere cantus Pos- 
sitis, ter quisque menus jactate 
micantes . Nec mora, decernunt 
digitis.” Others understand dim- 
ico of persons brandishing their 
spears in different directions in 
battle. 

Dimidius, halved. Divided 
(in medio) in the middle. 

Diacesis, the administration 
of a district; the district so 
administered. Jio/xij<n£. 

Diogmitte, light-armed sol¬ 
diers. Aioyfurou fr. fooypig, 
pursuit. As equipped for pur¬ 
suit. 

Dionysia, a festival of Bac¬ 
chus. Jiovuo’ia. 

Dionysus, Bacchus, di&wo?. 

Diota, a cask with two ban* 
dies. Jidnj. 

Diphthongus, a diphthong. 
<dlf&oyyo$. 

Diploma , a writing contain¬ 
ing some public order, license. 

AtTrXwfjLci, 

Dipondius , of two pounds. 
Fr. at from Sfc, twice; pondo . 
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It is written also dupondius, 
from duo pondo. 

Dipsos, a kind of viper. Aityag. 

Dip lot a, nouns having but 
two cases. Ahrroorct. 

Dipijfcha, registers in which 
the names of magistrates were 
inscribed. Almvyjx, 

Dim, curses. That is, dim 
preces, hived dpttl. 

Dim, the Furies. That is. 
Dim Deae. 

Directarius, a housebreaker. 
Fr. hatfjpiTw, (ditffjxTrx,) one 
who breaks through. 1 

Diribeo , 1 distribute tablets 
among the citizens in their as¬ 
semblies, for them to mark their 
suffrages on. For diripeo from 
Btm^Ptwriw, happmeo, 1 cast in 
different directions, disperse, 
scatter. Or from fut.4. happt- 
pim, BipiQia, as Jp&ao, am Bo. 
if Or diribeo is soft for dikibeo 
or diibeo, as Dirimo for Diimo. 
That is, l hold out or present in 
different directions. 

Dirimo , 1 sever. For diimo, 
dvemo, from emo, 1 take, as in 
Demo, Adimo. R is added 
for euphony, as NuRus for 
Nuus, MusaRum for Musaum. 

Dir us, dreadful, fell, direful, 
cruel. For dinus fr. hivig. As 
poNd, moRa. Vice versk, do- 
Num from 8£Pov. if Or from 
tfof, 8 slog, fear; whence diRus, 
as wig, nuRps. Or from hhg 
a word 8 supbg, hipog, might have 
been formed, if Al. from the 
Auglo-Sax. dere, hurtful, rais- 


1 Ulpian derives it from dirigo, diree- 
ttm: Qni in aliens coenacula se dirt- 

|Wf ftttodi aniino. 1 ' 


chievous. Sbakspeare : u Would 
I had met my dearest foe in bea- 
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V o. 

Dims, apt, ready, efficacious. 
Like Greek Swig. See above. 

Dis —, apart, asunder; asun¬ 
der on every side, in different 
directions. From SI;, twice, or 
8i<r<ra), two. Butler: “ Dis 
bears the sense of separation or 
division, as is the case when a 
thing is made into two pieces.” 

Dis, ditis, rich. For dives, 
divitis. 

Discdpedino, I part asunder. 
See Intercapedo. 

Discepto, I dispute, debate. 
Fr. capto , i. e. argumentum Or 
capto is in a sense used by Plau¬ 
tus, thus explained by For- 
cellkii: “ Capture cum aliquo, 
eat captiosis verbis et callidft 
vafr&que disputatione cum ali¬ 
quo contendere.” Vossius thus 
accounts for Discepto: u Nam 
seorsim .pars quieque aliquid 
capit ad sui defensionem.” If 
Or is discepto from dteurxiwrea, 
hwrxeirropxi l Or for dispecto , 
from dispicio , dispectumf By 
transp. discepto . 

Discepto , £ decide, judge, 
arbitrate. J^rom the idea of de¬ 
bating with myself. Or capto , 
like capio, is here to choose. £ 
choose between different opi¬ 
nions. If Or from hourxmm. 
See above. 

Discemo , 1 distinguish be¬ 
tween. Fr. cemo , I sift, separate. 

Discidium , a separation. 
From disci do, whence discindo. 

Disciptina , instruction. For 
discipulina . As delivered (dis- 
dpulis ) to scholars. 
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Discipulus, a learner. Fr. 
disco . 

Disco, I learn. Fr. 5/a, I 
•pursue; or, 1 penetrate, search 
into. As 5aa (same as 5/a) and 
lain are to learo, from the same 
notion. From 5/a would be 
5/<rxa or SiS/<rxa, as from *7a is 
irnriVxa. Or from 5a/a, to 
learn; whence 5oe/<rxa, disco. 1 

Discordia , discord. Cordiurn 
dissidtum. 

Discrepo, I give inharmo¬ 
nious sounds. Hence it is 
said of persons varying and dif¬ 
fering. Fr. crepo. Dis ex¬ 
presses separation, as opposed 
to union. Discrepo is much 
the same as Dissono from So¬ 
nus. 

Discrtmen, a division, part¬ 
ing, differing, difference. Cri¬ 
men for cemimen fr. cemo , I 
sift, separate. Or for crinimen 
fr. xp/va, 1 sift, separate. See 
Crimen and Cribrum. Discri- 
men is also risk, danger. Here 
cemo is to decide a quarrel, to 
come to a final issue by a fight 
and so by anything else. Hence 
the notion of risk and peril. 
But Forcellini thus: “ Quia 

discrimen omne significat, quo 
ab exitio, morte, &c. exiguo in¬ 
tervals DIVIDIMUR.” 

Discus, a quoit; platter. J/<r- 

XOf. 

Discussio, an inquiry, ex¬ 
amination. Fr. di&cutio, (i. e. 
disquatio,) discussum , 1 shake 


1 Al. for dasco fr. SiBdaicoo, 1 teach, or 
SiSdaxofAtu, 1 am taught. Ab from xciow 
some derive Hitco for Hasco. 


about or sift in different di¬ 
rections. 

Dherti , expressly. That is, 
clearly, expressively. See Di- 
sertus. 

Disertus , clear or expressive 
in speech, elegant or eloquent. 
Fr. disero , disertum. Sero is 
to join. So that disero is much 
the same as Dispono, I dispose, 
arrange; and Digero, I put in 
order. 

Disparo, 1 sever. Dis con¬ 
tradicts paro, from par, ports. 
I make unequal, I make to dis¬ 
agree. So Separo. . 

Dispendium, expense, cost, 
loss. See Compendium. 

Dispenno: See Appendix. 

Dispenso , 1 lay out, dispense, 
distribute, direct, regulate. Fr. 
pendo , pensum . See Expendo. 

Dispertio , I give (partem) 

art to one and part to another; 

distribute. 

Dispesco, I sever. See Com- 
pesco. 

Dispono, I put in order, ar¬ 
range. Properly, l place apart; 
place one thing, here and another 
there in proper order. “ Res plu- 
res diversis locis ordine pono.” F. 

Disputo , 1 debate, argue. 
Said of persons who in dis¬ 
course (putant diversa) are of 
opposite sentiments. 

Dissiro, 1 debate, discuss. 
Sero, as in Virgjl : “ Malta 
inter sese vario sermone sere- 
bant ” Dis is expressed by 
“ vario sermone.” Or, if dis - 
sero means properly, to reason, 
one person with himself; then 
dissero is to disjoin ideas, i. e. 
to separate such as are unlike, 
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and (disponere) to put them in 
their proper order. Cicero calls 
Logic " Ars ben e disserendi.” If 
Hill: “ Fr. sero, 1 plant.. JDisse - 
rere, in its primitive meaning, is 
to plant at proper distances, so 
that each seed may be duly nou¬ 
rished, without interfering with 
those that are next to it. Or fr. 
sero 9 I plait. That is, I unplait, 
unravel what is intricate, explain 
what is abstruse.” 

Dissertdtio, a disquisition. 
Fr. dissertum supine of dissero , 
which see. 

Disstcio, the same as dissico , 
disseco, if indeed it is a true 
reading. 

Disiideo , I am at a distance 
from; I am at variance with, I 
disagree with. Fr. sedeo. I sit 
apart from. 

Dissidium, disagreement. Fr. 
dissideo. 

Dissipo, I scatter here and 
there. Festus explains sipo , or 
rather stipo, to throw. Whence 
also losipo, Obsipo. Perhaps 
supo is from thrioo, vrcb, the same 
as I send down, let down, 

let loose, and so let loose upon 
one. If Or sipo might mean, 1 
shake about, sift; and might be 
allied to Germ, sieb, the same 
as our sieve; and Germ. seiven, 
the same as our sift . " Gloss. 

Pez.: Cribro sipe.” W. Or 
sipo might be from <refa>, as la- 
Pis from Am;. 1 


1 Hensterhuis says: “ 2tw6jj ab an¬ 
tique ertrm. ctwdm, unde sipo, Surety 
aotat, confertim ingerere et infarcire. 
Hiac rnrt/jf date I la, in quam edulia con- 
fertim injimcta conaernmtur.” Bat this 
is unfounded conjecture. 


Dissolutus , dissolute, pro¬ 
fligate. “ A legibus solutus et 
rectft vivendi discipline.” F. 

Distichon, a couplet. J/- 
oriyor. 

Distinguo , I distinguish by 
marks, 1 mark, punctuate, va¬ 
riegate, adorn; I discriminate, 
divide, part. Fr. di and stinguo , 
stingo, for stigo (as Frago, 
Frango), fr. cruyeb fut. 3. of <jtI- 
gco, I prick, mark. IT Ah from dis 
and tingb , I tinge. “ Tineendo 
et colorando discrimino.” r. 

Disto , I am distant. Pro¬ 
perly, 1 stand apart. 

Districtus , bound fast. Di 
is here tbe same as ha in hafy* 

Dithyramb us, a poem writ¬ 
ten in honor of Bacchus. Ji0u- 
papjSof. 

Ditto , rule, power, dominion. 
For dido fr. S/xq. A prescrip¬ 
tive or hereditary right. Or 
the power of dealing (jus et jus- 
titiam) justice. If “ From 
Celt, tit , terra. For ditio is 
used of a territory.” W. 

Dito, 1 enrich. Fr. dis, di - 
tis, rich. 

Diu , in the day-time. Fr* 
dies. 

Diu, for a long time. Fr* 
dies. That is, all through the 
day. Forcellini understands it 
of a continuation of many days. 

Diverbium, the colloquial 
part of a comedy, in which (di- 
versi verba faciunt) more than 
one speak. Opposed to the 
chorus, where one ouly speaks. 

Diversus, separate, distinct, 
different. That is, turned dif¬ 
ferent ways. 
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Dives, rich. From Divus . 
Like the Gods in ease and af¬ 
fluence. Plautus: “ Dei divi - 
ten sunt, Deos decet opulen- 
tia.” 

Dvoidia , grief, pain. As 
(< dividens ) tearing the mind asun¬ 
der. Virgil: “Animum nunc 
hue celerem, nunc dividit illuc.” 
So fiipifiva fr. fispla), puglfa. 

Divido, I part, sever. For 
difido fr. di and fido, findo . 
if Al. from di, and vido , or w- 
duo. “ The Latins seem to 
have said first dividuo, then 
divido ” F. Viduo is fr. thog, 
separate, distinct; or IBiiw, lha, 
I make distinct. See Vidua. 1 

Divino , I predict, divine. 
For this is ( divinum ) the pro¬ 
perty of the Gods and beyond 
man. 

Divinus , relating to or of the 
nature of ( Divi ) the Gods. As 
libertus, Libertlnus. 

Divitia , riches. Fr. dives, 
divitis. 

Dium , the open air, the sky. 
From diog, of Jupiter. Horace: 
" Manet sub Jove frigido Ve¬ 
nator.” If Or for dium coelum 
or domicilium. 

Divortium , a divorce, by 
which persons ( divortunlur) 
turn different ways. 

Diumus, pertaining to the 
day. Fr. diu , as Noctu, Noc- 
turnus. 

Dius, divine. From Ko;, as 


1 Jones says: “The compounds of 
va do retain the A, but with di it is change 
ed to I; divido, 1 go asunder,—divide.’* 
We may observe that Jmo makes Dejtiro 
or Dejfero. 


Juno is called by Homer K* 
issue*. % 

Diutinus, lasting. Fr. diu, 
as Cras, Crastinus. 

Diuturnus, lasting. Fr. diu. 
Somewhat as from Semper b 
Sempiternus. 

Divum, the same as Dium, 
and put for it. 

Divus , a God. For Dius . 
That is. Divine. Thus Divus 
is properly an adjective. 

Do, I give. Fr. 8w, 
whence $iSo'eo, BlBoopn. 

Doceo , 1 teach. Fr. 8f8ox«, 
(Bixa,) pf. mid. of Bixco and Ssix as, 
I show. 1 The first meaning of 
doceo given by Forcellini is, 
“ To show r , point out.” 

Dochimus, a foot like maic- 
flochmiac. For dochmius fr. 
Bixpuog. 

Dbcilis, apt to be taught. 
Fr. doceo . 

Doctrina, instruction. The 
art of making (doctum) learned. 

Dbcumentum, a pattern, warn¬ 
ing. That which ( docet) teaches 
us. As Moneo, Monumen- 
tum. 

Dodra , a potion made up of 
nine materials. Fr. dodrans, 
a measure of nine ounces. Au- 
sonius: “ Dodra ex dodrante 
est.” 

Dodrans , nine twelfths or 
three fourths of an As. From 


* Al. from 0c?or. As Dea from Bed, 
Deus from Beds. IT Al. from A tbs, of 
Jove; whence Altos, Atos, pertaining to 
Jove. But this is the derivation of SSss 
above. 

9 Al. from Soicdw, I think; whence 
Mryfuxra, the dogmas of the learned. The 
sense here is too remote. 
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de-quadrant , i. e. a quadrant 
taken ( de ) from an As. Com¬ 
pare Dextans, Quadrans. 

Doga , a boat called a dogger; 
also, a cup made in the form of 
such a boat. From Icet. dugga, 
a fishing vessel, Or fr. 
a vessel. 

Dogma, an established prin¬ 
ciple. Aiy[ jlu* 

Doidbelia, a little hatchet. 
Fr. dolabra, as from Culter or 
Cultrux is Cultellus. 

Dolabra , a chip-axe. Fr. 
dolo , I chip. As Tero, Terebra. 

Doleo , l grieve. Fr. t a\aoo, 
1 endure, suffer; whence doleo, 
as from Aequaco is Dorao, or 
even Domeo, whence Domui, 
Domitum. Or fr. rokec 0 , the 
same as riku or rikkm whence 
roA/19, and ToXfjuuo, and tolero . 
Or, if r^XfjLi) is from rtkw or 
riAAw (pp. TtroXfMu), doleo may 
be from pf. mid. rmXa, €i Goth. 
tkulan f Anglo-Sax. tholian, 
Franc, and Dutch tholen, dolen , 
is to suffer, sustain, bear. Al¬ 
lied are Gr. raXav, and Lat. 
tolero from tolo . The Danes 
still use tola , {unfa, while the 
Belgians and the Germans say 
dttlden." W.« 

Ddlium: See Appendix. 

Dolo,avi: See Appendix. 

Dofo, o/tts 9 a staff with a little 
rapier in it. Aikm. 

Dolo, onis, the small sail next 
the foresail in a vessel. Aokaw. 

Dolor , grief. Fr. doleo 9 as 
Algeo, Algor. 


Dolus, craft. Alkog. 

Doma, atis, a house-top. So 
iwfta Matth. x, 27* 

Domesticus, appertaining to 
( domum ) a house. 

Domicilium, a house, place 
of abode. Fr. domus . % Al. for 
domicolium fr . domus and colo . 

Dominor, I am lord and mas¬ 
ter, bear rule. Fr. dominus .* 

Dominus , a master ( domus ) 
of a house; master, lord, 

Al. from domo, 1 subjugate. 

Domiuedius, a landlord. That 
is, dominut adium . 

Domo , I subdue. Fr. 8«jxa« f 5. 

Domus , a house. Aifiog. 

Donee , while, until. For 
donicum . 

Donicum ,- 

Dono, I give. See Donum. 

Donum, a gift. For dorum 
fr. 8eogov. ^ Or from do. If 
Al. from &xvo$, a gift. As 8djxeo, 
dOmo. 

Dorcas , a doe. Aopxig. 

Dormio, I sleep. Fr. M8op- 
fiat pp. of 8sg«, to strip a skin; 
whence a word lopfiet, a skin, 
and dormio, I lie on a skin. 
As from itiapOrjv a. 1. p. of iff a? 
is Sahara, the same as dormio. 
Homer : b xcotcnv olcov *E$padev 
b vpodgoficp. Virgil: “ Caesarum 
ovium subnocte silenti Pklli- 
bus incubuit stratis somnos- 
qur petivit.” ^f Or for dermio 
fr. Hgfuty a skin.* 

Dos , dolts, a dowry, gift. 

A&g. 

Dossuarius, said of cattle 


a Hugh: "Fr. 6o\2>s, filth, dirt: 
whence $ok6*, [or 0oAf»,] to trouble, to 

Etym. 


9 Al. from sfoafiau, (tranap. Sifumu) 
whence Swcurr^s, a ruler. 

3 Al. by transp. from Hebr. radam, 
obdormieit. 
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which carry loads on their back. 
Fr. dossum for dorsum . 

Drachma, a drachm. Jpa- 
XW- 

Draco, a dragon. Also a 
vessel for heating water, from 
its being tortuous like a dragon. 
And an old hardened vine- 
branch, for the same reason. 
Apotxcov. 

Draconarius, the bearer of the 
ensign to the cohort, the ensign 
representing ( draconem ) a dra¬ 
gon. 

Drama , the representation of 
a play. Apdfua. 

Drapcta , a fugitive. Apa- 
vsnjf. 

Draucus: See Appendix. 

Dromas, a kind of swift camel. 
Apopas. 

Dromedarius , the same as 
dromas. 

Dromo , a cutter, yacht. Fr. 
SgofJLog, the act of running. 

Drbpax , a medecine to take 
away hair. Apdoxa?;. 

Drulda, the Druids, priests 
of Britain and Gaul. A Celtic 
word. 1 

Drungus ,- 

Drupa, an olive gathered 
at the period when its color 
begins to turn. Fr. 8gvirs\J/, 
baked or ripened on the tree. 
IT Al. from Bpvwrrii;, Bpwnd, 
ready to fall from the tree. 

Dry odes, the Nymphs of the 
woods. Agu&Si$. 

Dudlis, relating to {duo) two. 

Dubito , I doubt. Fr. du - 
bins. I am doubtful. % Or 


1 See Wacbter in D mi den. 


from duo and bito , I go. I go 
two ways, not knowing which to 
prefer. 

Dubius, doubtful. For duius 
from duo, two. The Greeks 
say Boid£a>, I am doubtful, from 
$ 0100 , two. IT Or for duvius fr. 
duo and via . I stand in a way 
where two roads meet, not * 
knowing which to choose. The 
Greeks say Burratya from Si$ and 
oraeo. 

Ducatus , the office (ducts) of 
a general. 

Duceni, two hundred. For 
ducenteni from duo centum. So 
Triceni. 

Duco, duxi for ducsi, 1 lead, 
carry, draw. Fr. Biixto, I point, 
show, i. e. the way; pf. mid. 
BiBoxa, whence Boxew, Boxm: 
lengthened to Booxeco, Boom, as 
No<rog, Nowro$. Or from pf. 
mid. BeBoixa, whence a word 
Bolxoo, duco, as pUnio from iron^. 
Or duco may come from Bsixm 
or Bixao in the same way that 
aBETxrjs, unexpected, comes 
from a and Sexes, 1 expect. Or 
duco may be traced to 0 Bwxm, 
(as $Ilpb$, fUris,) formed from 
oBooxa pf. of oBoco, I guide. O 
dropt, as in Ramus. Or even 
to 6Bqy transp. Borjyw, whence 
dago, dugo, (as pCEna, pUmo,) 
for softness duco . Duco is also, 

1 esteem, hold, think, consider; 
and in this sense either is to 
be referred to Sox®, I think; or 
is the same as Duco in the first 
sense; ayso being similarly used 
for, I esteem, &c. 

Dudum, for a long while, for 
some time; a long while ago, 
some time ago. For diudum. 
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from diu for a long time, dum 
'whilst. Or dum, as in Ades- 
dum, Ehodum. 

. Due Hum, war. Fr. duo . 
Properly, as waged between two 
men or two armies. 

Duim, the same as dem . 
From a word duo formed from 
3 m s whence 

Dulcidrius, a pastrycook. 
One who sells (dulcia) sweet 
cakes. 

Dulcis, sweet. Fr. 
transp. yvAxu*, whence gulch, 
then dutch, as Ad for r«. 5f 
Al. for delch, for delich, from 
delicio, 1 allure. First dolch, 
somewhat as pOndus from 
pEodo; then dulcis . 

Dum, whilst. Cut down 
from donicum, i. e. donee. As 
Vis is contracted from Volis, 
Imus from Inferissimus, &c. 

Dumtaxat , D untax at , only; 
provided. That is, dim taxat 
aliquis hoc umini, i. e. provided 
one takes into the account this 
only. Caesar: “ Peditatu dum¬ 
taxat procul ad speciem utitur; 
equites in aciem mittit.” That 
is, Peditatu, ut aes times merum 
peditatum... • or meram speciem. 

Dumus, a bush, thorny rough 
shrub, brier. For dusmus fr. 
tittHTfuu pp. of SJoo, I go into a 
place of concealment. “ Quia 
StJBKANT e5 animalia ut late- 
ant.” V. {€ Dusmoso in loco” 
for 0# dumoso in loco” is quoted 
jby Festus from Andronicus. If 
A!, from tfvpig, a forest; 
whence durmus, then dumus, 
somewhat as from 'Epirpos is 
Returns, Remus. 

Duo, two. Jvo. 


Duplex, duplich, twofold, 
double; doubleminded, crafty. 
Fr. duo ; plico , 1 fold, % Al. 
from ShrAojf. 

Duplus, double. Anr\ouf. 

Durdteus , wooden. Aovpdrsog. 

Durius, wooden. Aoupiof. 

Duro , 1 harden; am hardy or 
strong; stand firm, bear up. 
Fr. durus. “ Hebr. dor, duravit; 
Germ, dauren, durare.” W. 

Durus, hard. That is, hard 
like (Sougu) timber. ^fAl. from 
the North. The Welsh dewr is 
bold, hardy, 1 allied to our Dare. 
Iceland, thor is boldness.* Iu- 
deed Gr. ioupog is bold. But 
these are only secondary senses 
of Durus. 1 

Dux, ducts, a leader, general. 
Fr. duco , duxi. 

Dynastes, Dynast a, a lord, 
ruler. Avvoum\s. 


E. 

E, from. For ex, as A for Ab. 

Ea: See Appendix. 

Eapse, she herself. For ea 
ipsa . Or pse is Gr. 4^* 

Ebcnus, the ebon tree; ebony. 

Ebrius, drunk. Fr. bria, a 
cup. As we speak of a person 
in his cups. E seems to 
strengthen the sense, as in 
Edomo, Emunio. Others ex¬ 
plain ebrius , one who has 
drunk deeply (2 bria) out of his 


1 Wachter in Darfen and Abenteor. 

* Wachter in Abenteor. 

3 i* Fr. Svtpbr, ft. 9vfy, calamity/' say* 
Haigh. 
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cup. Thus Sobrius is referred 
to Seorsim mod Bria. If Al. 
from ebibrius fr. ebibo. Or 
from ebibere , ebibre. 

Et>M USr -+- - 

Ebur, ivory. Fr. iXf$ee;, an 
elephant; abbrev. Spa;, ephar, 
(as arboS, arboR,) ebar, (as 
ift&co, amBo,); then ebur , as 
from ijirAp, JJxAp is jecUr. ^f Al. 
from i barro, from an elephant. 
But £ in ebur is short. 

Ecastor, by Castor! For en! 
Castor! Castor, be witness. 

Or for “ per tedem Castoris” 
As it is written also JEcastor . 
See Edepol. 1 

Ecca, see here she is. For 
ecce ea . 

Ecce , behold! For ence from 
en . As Hie, Hicce.* 

Eccere, Ecere, by Ceres! 
For JEn / Ceres / As Ence, 
Ecce. See Ecastor. It is sup¬ 
posed to mean sometimes Ecce 
res or Ecce rent, . See! behold! 

Ecclesia , an assembly, con¬ 
gregation. ’ ExxXrjirlot. 

Ecdicus , the solicitor of a 
community. *Ex8nco$. 

Ecftro , same as Effero. *Ex- 
fip co. 

Echeneis , a small fish, which, 
•by sticking to the rudder or keel 
of a vessel, was supposed to 
stop its sailing. 'Ex* 1 ”}*?* 

Echidna , a female viper. 
*EyiSva. 

Echinus, a sea-urchin ; hedge¬ 
hog ; the rough prickly, rind of 

* Al. for mecastor. See Mediusfidins. 
f Al. for necastor from v)j, by. 

* Al. from &«*, there. Al. from itciurt, 
(Imr},) there. 


chestnuts. Also> a vase or 
vessel. J JE^iyo;. 

Echo , Echo. ’Bx®« 

Eclipsis, an eclipse. *£xAei- 

in$. 

Ecloga, a select piece of 
small poem, an eclogue. *ExA orf. 

Ec/ogarius, a book consist* 
ing (ixXoywv) of selections. Or 
one whe writes or reads (ix&o- 
yd;) selections. 

Ecquis ? who ? For ecce 
quis 9 or en ^kis ? Or for et 
quis ? 

Ecstdsis , ecstacy. *Exerr«<ri;. 

Ectypus , embossed. *Exra- 

to;. 

Edentulus , with few or no 
teeth. From e and dentes . On# 
whose teeth are out. Vimim 
edentulum in Plautus is veiy 
old wine, in allusion to old men 
who have lost their teeth, or in al¬ 
lusion to the passage of Alexis: 
OJvov rov irakaioTOLTOV <nrov$aty- 
jtwv, 3 ti Or JAKNEJ dAAd U«- 
pou; xom. 

Edepol , Mdepol, by Pollux! 
For “ per Pollucis .” 

If Or for en/ Dews Pollux! 
Pollux, be witness. 3 

Editus, high, lofty. Fr. edo. 
That is, brought out into view, 
fully exhibited, prominently 
manifested. 

w Edo , 1 eat. *E8«. 

“Edo , I give out, put forth> 
yield, produce; set forth, de¬ 
clare. From e and do . 

Edomoy I utterly subdue. f* 
as we say To fight it out, To 

* Al. for me Devs Pollux . See Medina* 
fidius. f Al. for tie Deum PoUucak • 
Ne from Hf, by. 
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iut, To beat a person aspirated, is scarcely applicable, 
iid out. So Gr. feciro- Eia, Eja, ho! away! on! 
btirovico, &c. £7a. 

ico, as, 1 bring forward, Ejulo, I wail. From hei 9 
up, nurture. Fr. duco. alas; whence heiulo , (as Postu- 
from dux, duds. lo, Ustulo; see Jubilo,) then 

dtium , IdyIlium, an idyl, hejulo, (as eJus for elus, eJa 
mstoral poem. EiSuAAiov. for ela,) and for softness ejulo. 
rtus, crammed. For ef- If Al. for eiulo fr. lip©;, (fas,) 
fr.farcio,fartum. doleful.* 

Hus , worn out by bringing Ejuro , I give up, renounce or 

fcttum) young; exhausted, resign, swearing that I have dis- 
leoin Quintilian: “ Totos charged my duty, 
oculos.” Or, not capable Eju$ % of him. For eius (as 
iging forth. Ex, far from, ela, eJa,) gen. of eus, (whence 
i cox, effectual. Fr. effi- ea,) as from Alterus (that is, 
rffacio. Having much Alter) is Alterius. 
in doing anything. So Elecebra, a coaxer, wheedler. 
. Fr. elacio . So lllacio, lllicio, 

igies, an image. Fr. cffi- lliecebra. 

ngo. ^ Al. for efficies fr. Elect aria, electuaries, raede- 

cines which dissolve in the 
ictim, desperately. Adeo mouth. From fxAsixra. As 

uis sit efflictus . from Emissa is Emissarius. 

Uio: See Futilis. Electo, 1 wheedle. Fr. eli- 

nus , needy. Fr. egeo . do, elechhn , the same as lllicio. 

o: See Appendix. Electrum, amber. *HAsx- 

stas, want. Fr. egeo. rpov. 

rhat like Tempestas. ~Eligans, choice, nice,dainty; 

, I. 'EycS. fine, neat, elegant. Fr. elego, 

cgius, eminent, surpass- I pick out, choose. Elego 
►ne chosen (egrege) out of seems to be here of the first 
:k, or apart from the flock, conjugation, as Praedico from 

or Hehe, ah! From i *, Dtco ; Ediico from Duco. In 
is! ancient MSS. we find Eligam . 

m, hah! From hem , or > Elegeia, Eligia, an elegy. 
:o it. '£Asyff*«. 

if, alas! From heuheu, he - Eftgus, an elegy. v EAsyo*. 

Or e may be from Gr. i, Elefeides, Bacchanals. From 
The Greeks might say «, ’EAsAeu;, 'EAsAso;, Bacchus. 

Dr e may be added to give Ekmenta, first principles, 
o heu . 
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elements of things. For ole- 
menta (as gEnu from yOw) fr. 
oleo, to grow; or for alementa 
fr. aleo, whence coaleo. “ Quia 
inde omnia crescunt et nascun- 
tur.” V, if Al. from a word 
eleo, the same as oleo and aleo . 

Elenchus, the index, or sylla¬ 
bus of a book. Fr. a 

specimen. 

Elenchus, a large pearl ob¬ 
long like a pear. Fr. tXeyyog. 
“ Not because) as some say, 
they are (iAr^o*) a proof of 
nobility; but because they re¬ 
semble in figure the labels or 
billets 1 put on casks to mark 
the age of the wine.” V. 

Elephantus, Elephas, antis , 
tin elephant. ’EXifa;, 

Elephas , the elephantiasis, a 
kind of leprosy. From its cov¬ 
ering the skin with incrustations 
like those on the hide of an (r/e- 
phas) elephant. 

* Eleutheria, feasts 'kept by 
slaves when set at liberty, in 
honor of Jupiter Eleutherius. 
'EksvQegtat. 

Elices , gutters intended (eft- 
dfre) to carry off water. 

Elicio, 1 draw forth, fetch 
out, elicit. Fr. lacio . 

Etido, I crush, squeeze. Fr. 
lado , I hurt; like Collido. E 
increases the force. See Edo- 
mo. 

Elimtno, I publish abroad; 
i. e. (procul i limine ) far from 
my threshold. 


1 Petroniu*: •* Amphora allat® qua- 
ram in cerricibua pittacia print affixa 
cum hoc titulo' Falemum Opi miu mmi 
annorum centum.'’ 


Elixus , boiled down. Fr. 
elicio, elicsi or elixi, elixum, I 
draw out, force out. That is r 
having the virtues or properties 
drawn out by boiling. if Or 
from liqueo, to melt; pf. licsi, 
lixi, lixum .. Or fr. liquor, eris, 
part, liqsus, lixus . 

Ellychnium, a wick. *Ete6%- 

PIOP. 

Etoco , immediately. That 
is, from this very place. Plau¬ 
tus : u Nunc ex hoc loco ibo." 
The Greeks say airita. See 
Illico. 

Elops, Helops, some fish. 
p, eMooty. 

Etogium, a brief saying or 
sentence, a title, inscription, tes¬ 
timonial in praise or otherwise. 
For eclogium fr. bcXoyioa, same 
as IxXoytfypai, I count over, 
if Al. for ellogium fr. iXXoyem, 
1 put down into my accounts, 
take an account of. V Or 
from ixXoyelov, a selection. As 
being a selection of the most 
prominent features of a person’s 
character. 

Etoquens, eloquent. That 
is, speaking out clearly and 
plainly. 

Elucus: See Appendix. 

Elutrio , I cleanse by pouring 
from one vessel to another. Fr. 
elutus , washed, cleansed. 

Eluvies , a sewer; torrent. 
As (< eluens ) washing away filth. 
See Colluvies. 

Elysium , Elysium. ’HAuriov. 

Em, for eum . if It seems 
allied to Goth, imma, Engl. 
him . 

Emblema , mosaic work in¬ 
laid with pebbles of different 
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sizes and colors; an ornamental 
figure fixed to gold or silver 
vases. *Efif}\T)fjL,ct. 

EmVotimaus, intercalary. 
^EpfioXiftalog. 

Embolium and Embolidrius. 
Greek words. See Forcellini 
ad vocc. 

Embractum, panada or cau¬ 
dle. For emphractum, (as d/x0», 
am Bo; and some read emphrac¬ 
tum,) fr. ipQpaxTOv. “Ut in- 
telligatur impeusa ex rebus ad- 
mixtis et coactis atque obdura- 
tis; ab IfifponTaQ, ipviQgaxrou, 
obstruo, obturo, inferno.” F. 1 

Emendo , 1 emend. That is, 
I clear (e mendis) from faults. 

Emico, I spring forth. For- 
cellini defines Mico “crebro 
^elerique motu agitor, subsilio.” 

Eminco , 1 stand out or over, 
appear aloft, am conspicuous. 
For emaneo . So Exsto, I stand 
out. Ovid: “Signis exstanti- 
bus asper Crater.” So Promi- 
nens. If Or from mineo. 

Eminus , from a distance. 
Cominus is said, when we fight 
hand to hand. Eminus, when 
we fling our weapon (i tmanu) 
from our hand. “ Gladius a 
manu non recedit, lancea e ma- 
nibus emittitur.” F. 

Emissarius , a spy. That is, 
one (emissus) sent out, commis¬ 
sioned. 

Emo, I take, as in Demo, 
Adimo, Promo, Interimo. Also, 
1 buy. Fr. mine; whence 
IpJsD, tfjLw, 1 make mine, take to 


1 Wachter derives it from the Germ. 
nxbncken, *• intritum facere.” Which is 
allied to our broken. 


myself by purchase or otherwise. 
So from <rftT8po$ is 
to make one’s own. If Al. 
from ufiato, otpco, I reap, gather. 

Emolior, I accomplish. See 
Molior. E as in Edomo. 

Emolument um , labor and ex¬ 
pense. From e and molimen - 
turn. 

Emolumentum, profit, ad¬ 
vantage. From emolo , or from 
t mold. As derived from 
grinding. The grist of a mill. 
Heuce transferred to any gain. 
If Al. from emolior. As arising 
from much toil and labor. But 
the first O in emolior is long. 

Emphasis , emphasis. *1 E/x- 
fa<n$. 

Emphyteusis, the rentiug of 
land upon condition to plant it. 
Fr. s/xft/Teu<ri$, the act of plant- 
ing. 

Empiricus, an empiric. \E/t- 

X*IfJXOf. 

Emplastrum, a plaster, salve; 
a plaster of clay or wax to lay 
on a graft; whence emplastrare 
is to graft. "EpurKoKrTpov. 

Emporltica charta, coarse 
paper used by merchants in 
packing goods. Fr. ipxogrinxrj, 
used by merchants. 

Emporium, a mart. ’Epxi- 
gtov. 

Emporus, a merchant. *Epr 


wopos. 

Emuncta naris homo, a man 
of a correct taste. “ Quia 
emuncti s nares acutius distinc- 
tiusque odorantur.” F. 

En, behold! From fyl. 

•Encaustus , a kind of picture 
doue with fire. Fr. lyxoLwnos, 
burnt in. 
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Endo, in. Fr. kSov, within. 

Endoptrator, the same at 
imperator ; endo being the tame 
«8 1/1. 

Endromis, a coarse shaggy 
garment, worn after gymnastic 
exercises. ’EvfyofwV. 

Engonasi, the name of a con* 
stellation. From b yovam, on 
his knees. Manilius: “ N i x a 
genu, et Graio nomine dicta 
Engonasi” 

Enim , for. For einam, at 
the Latins say also Namque, 
and the Greeks xdi yct$» Et - 
nam becomes etnim , some¬ 
what as comAnus, eroAnus be¬ 
come com Inns, emlnus. So 
cAdo,acc!do; &c.’ Then enim. 

Ennosigaus , Neptune. *£v- 
*o<rfyatof. 

Enormis, (e) out of all just 
(norma) rule and proportion, 
unsymmetrical, huge, enormous. 

Ens, entis, being. Fr. eijx), 
I am; particip. tv to$.* 

Ensis, a sword. Fr. Sy%o;, 
which is not only a spear, but 
a swords From enchis it enhis, 
as veCHo became veHo. Enhis , 
ensis, as *££, Hex, becomes 
Sex. Thus from Xatr yj, Chaeta, 
is Hseta, Seta. 

Entheatus , divinely inspired. 
Fr. foitsLTog fr. hvQeaoo, whence 
Mtafa Or fr. enlheo, a verb 
formed fr. entheus . 

Entheca, a coffer, repository. 
’Ev^xij. 


Haigli : tf From certainly ; 

t**n*p. Bat £/aV was of very 

late introduction into the Greek language. 
a Al. for ons, ontis , fr. &y, Syros. 

* Brunck ad Soph. Aj. 658. 


Entheus , inspired. *£»0»$. 
Enucleo, I take (£j out (mt- 
chum) the kernel. Hence, I 
explain subtilely or logically; 
i. e. divest an argument of the 
difficulties which cover it. 

Enpo, Bellona. 'Ewca. 

Eo, I go. *Ea>, whence sl/u. 
Ed, thither. That is, in eo 
loco. As we say There for 
Thither. So Qu6 is Whither. 
The Greeks say oT and woi, i. e. 
ot, 9t6i, i. e w, wcS, which agree 
with Eo and Quo. 

Eos, the morniug. ’Hco$. 
Edus, eastern. ’H£o$. 
Ephalmator , a leaper. Fr. 
&\pa, e^oAfwt, a leaping, 

Ephebus , a youth. v £pq- 

0O{. 

Ephemeris, a journal. *£$q- 
ixip't;. 

Ephippium , a horse-cloth. 
’Ep/mriov. 

Ephori, Spartan magistrates. 
*Efopoi. 

Epibata , marines. ’Exiflar 
rat. 

Epicanus , common. ’E*i- 

XOIVOf. 

Epicus , epic. ’EirixoV 
Epigramma , an inscription; 
short poem or epigram. *E«4- 
ypappa., 

Epitogus, a winding up of 
a speech or play. ’EvjAoys;. 

Eptmtnia, monthly presents. 

* Evi^vta Swpct. 

Epinicia, songs of victory. 

*£tiv/xi2. 

Epiphora, a defluxion of hu~ 
mors. 

Epirhedium , the harness of a 
cart. Fr. hr), upon : and 
rAerfa. 
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Episcopus, an overseer, go¬ 
vernor, bishop. 'Exlaiwwog. 

Epistola , an epistle. 'Evio*- 
tsAj 9 * 

Epitaphinm , an epitaph. *£iri- 

Taftop. 

Epitheton, an epithet. £*7- 

fifTOV. 

Epitome, an abridgment. 
’JEjrirofty. 

Ejntyrum, a kind of salad. 
* Ewlrvpov . 

Epiurus, a peg or pin. ’£*/- 
oupog. 

Epodos, an epode, a kind of 
poem. ’Ejrw&fe. 

Epops, a poet, plover. ¥ E- 

Epos, an epic poem. *£* 0 ?. 

Epultz, victuals, food. For 
edipuitz fr. edo, 1 eat. .As from 
Disco is Discipulus. f Al. 
from era*, whence apQrxn, &c., 
1 prepare. A preparation of 
food. 

Eques, a horseman. Fr. 
epiftis. Adam : “ The Equites 
at first did not form a distinct 
order in the state. When Ro¬ 
mulus divided the people into 3 
tribes, he chose from each tribe 
100 young men, who should 
serve on horseback and 
guard his person. Tullus added 
300 from the Albans. Tar- 
quinius Priscus doubled their 
number. It seems that the 
Equites first began to be 
reckoned a distinct order before 
the expulsion of the Kings. Af¬ 
ter this all those who served on 
horseback were not properly 
called Equites or Knights, but 
anch only as were chosen into 
the Equestrian order, and pre- 
Etym. 


sented with a horse at the pub¬ 
lic expence.” 

Equidem , indeed. For et 
quidem . So Etenim is Et 
enim.. So Etsi, Etiam. Te¬ 
rence: “ Etquidem lubebit 
posci.” Etquidem easily be¬ 
came equidem . Al. for ego 
quidem , as it is usually joined 
with verbs of the first person. 
But the sentences, in which it 
is joined to the other persons, 
oppose this derivation. 

Equiso, a groom. Fr. equus . 

Equus, a horse. Fr. vmcog, 
iEol. Jxxog, whence icquus , (as 
XslIIoD, liQUi,) iquus, equus . 

Al. from tyS), 1 carry as a horse; 
whence oquus , equus, as y Ovv, 
gEnu. 

Eram, I was. Fr. ftjv, ASoI. 
?«v, whence eRaM, as from 
pov<raoov is musaRuM. 

Erdnus, a contribution, col¬ 
lection for the indigent. *Egot- 
*o$. 

Erato , the Muse Erato. 
*Epotra >. 

Erebus , Erebus. *Egs|8o$. 

Eremus, a desert. *Epijpog. 

Eres , Heres, a hedge-hog. 
Fr * g en * cheros, 

whence heres (as 0su, Heu) 
and eres . So Anser for 
Chanser. 

Eretria , a kind of ceruse. 
As found about Eretria in Eu¬ 
boea. 

Ergd, towards. Fr. Spiyoo, 
(ogyoo,) I tend towards. So 
from *0go/3o$, (Opfiog ,) is Ervum. 
Or thus: tyiyoo, *qiyoo, ?gya. 

Ergastulum , a place where 
slaves were made to work in 
chains. Fr. sipywrui pp. of 
s 
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ipyatopuu, I work ; whence ip- 

yOKTTYjplOt. 

Ergo, on account of, by rea¬ 
son of. Ergo seems . to be 
allied to erga, towards; and to 
mean, ^vith a view towards, in 
regard to, with reference to. % 
Others refer ergo to Gr. Igyn : 
but the application is not obvi¬ 
ous. 

Ergo, therefore. That is, 
ergo hujus or cujus rei: on 
account of this or which thing. 
See ergo above, Al. from 
a pays nv, (i. e. ouy) whence 
apay c3v, argo, N omitted as in 
Plato from TIXarnN . 1 

Ericitts , Hericius , Ereceus , a 
hedgehog. Also, an engine of 
war full of sharp spikes. Fr. 
eres , heres. As from Pellis is 
Pellicius and Pelliceus. 

Erigo, L set straight up, set 
upright, erect. Fr. rego, whence 
rectus. 

Erinaceus, Ilerindceus , a 
hedgehog. Fr. eres, heres; 
whence erinus, (as Mare, Maris, 
Marinus) whence erinaceus. 

Erinnus , a Fury. y Epivw$. 

Ero, 1 will be. For eso , «r« 
fut. of Sat), I am, whence icropMi. 
Esit for erit is in the Twelve 
Tables. Or from e<rn, in 
(as vofj.la'oo, vopun), whence eRo, 
as vuo$, nuRus; s5«, uRo. If 
Or ero was formed from eram 
on the model of Amabam, 
Amabo. 

Erogo, I lay out, expend. 
Fr. rogo. Properly, Imake a 
motion in the Senate for laying 


1 Al. from ($) I pyy, by which thing. 


out the public money. Com¬ 
pare Abrogo, Derogo, Prorogo. 

Erro, 1 stray, wander up and 
down, wauder about; stray, 
err. Properly, I go ill, I go 
wrong, and hence I go out of 
my way. Fr. Jn Horn. 

11. <r, 421, fypnvis translated by 
Damm “ aegr£ gradiens.” And 
in Od. x, 72, typt he translates 
“ facesse hinc ocy&s in malam 
rein.” % Wachter notices 
Germ, irren, to wander. 

Eruca ,- 

Eructo , I belch. Fr. ijpiuxrat 
pp. of ipeuyn. 

Eruaio , 1 instruct. E rudi 
doctum facio. 

Ervum , a vetch. Fr. ogo/So;, 
opfio$, whence orvus , orvum, then 
ervum , somewhat as from yOvo 
is gEnu. ‘‘Germ, erbs, crbes, 
erbis , Belg. erwet.” W. 

Erythrinus, Erythtnus , a 

roach. 'Epuipwog. 

Es , thou art. Fr. el$. % Al. 
for esis. See Sum. ^f Al. 
from fo-y, as Sum from *J5<re- 

fMtl. 

Esca, food. Fr. esum su¬ 
pine of edo , i eat. Hence esica, 
esca, as Manus, Manica; and 
Manus, Manicus, Mancus. 
^f Al. for vesca fr. vescor . f AL 
from ecxco, from in. That by 
which I exist, ^f The Anglo- 
Sax. as was €€ esca.”* 

Escit, or (as Faber reads) 
Escet, shall be; in Lucret. I, 
620. Fr. tcrxn, I am. 

Esculus. See iEsculus. 


9 Donnegan translates ** I wan¬ 
der about in sorrow or mournfully.” 

3 Wachter in As. 
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EsltOy 1 cat often. Fr. edo, 
esum. 

Esox, Isox, a large fish found 
in the Rhone. * foot; is in Hesy- 
chius. Yet these are probably 
Gallic words. 

Esse, to be. Contracted 
from fortcriou, “ futurum esse.” 
Herodotus has t A piMovra fota- 
ta i, where fosordett is esse. T Al. 
from essem, as formed on the 
model of Amarem, Amare. If 
Jamieson refers to Belg. wee- 
sen, Anglo-Sax. wesan. 

Esseda, a war-chariot used 
by the jBelgae and the Britons. 
Virgil: u Bblgjca vel molli 
melius feret esseda collo.” Pro¬ 
pertius: a Esseda caelatis siste 
Brit a nna jugis.” Of course 
therefore a northern word. 1 

Essem, I should be. Fr. 
hnrolpw, or an active form 
Strtroifu, forotpC, essoem , essem. x 

Essentia , the being or essence 
of anything. Fr. esse, whence 
a new participle essens, essentis. 

Al. for exentia, (ecsentia,) 
from ex and ens, entis. 

Eat, he is. Fr. fori. ^f Al. 
for esit. See Sum. 

Est, he eats; estis, ye eat. 
Perhaps, after edis was con¬ 
tracted into es, edit and editis 
were changed to est and estis, 
after the example of Es, Est, 


1 “Apad Belgu, ait De laCerda, 
nunc qnoqtxe kissen est mcitare ad cur- 
som; et his essedum est hessickdwn, quo 
aennone etiamnum auric® Belgici utun- 
tar.” Bailey. 

* Jamieson states the analogy between 
the Latin and the Mono-Gothic : Euem , 
; esses, \c estis; esset , tces-ei; 
esssw-ns, esset- is, veseith; 

ewsmt, wtsein- a. 


Estis, of the verb Sum. Scheller 
says: u Edo, I eat, takes all 
the personal terminations of the 
verb Sum, which begin or end 
in es.” 

Estrix, a woman who is a 
great eater. Fr. estum supine 
of edo , 1 eat. See Estus. 

Estus , eaten. As Comedo, 
Comestus. Fr. edo, edsi, edsum, 
etsum x transp. estum. If Or 
fr. Idw, pp. forat, whence vsj- 
wrif, prjartf, one who has not 
eaten, hungry. 

Esuries , hunger. Fr. esurio. 

Esurio, I am hungry. Fr. 
esurus from edo. I will to eat. 
As from dpaaoo is hpotaelco. 

Et , aud, also. Transposed 
from ts. If Or from fri, tf, 
yet further. 

Et , even. This sense comes 
from that of Also. Cicero : 
“ Qu&m salutares non modo 
hominum, sed etiam pecudum 
generi.” This sense agrees 
well with in, yet further, still 
more. 

Etenim, for. Et enim. Kail yap. 

Etesiee, periodical winds. 
9 Ertjalat. 

Ethtcus, relating to morals. 
'Hitxh. 

Ethnicus, heathen. ’Eivtxo$. 

Ethos, ethics. 5 J/4of. 

Etiam, also, likewise. For 
etjam , and now, now further. 
So Quonjam, Quoniam. 

Etiamsi , even if. The same 
as Etsi. 

Etiamtum , even then. That 
is, at that time also. 

Etsi, even if. As Gr. s! xal. 

Etymon, the true origin of a 
word. From nvfiov, true, real. 
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Eu, well done! £8. 

Evan, Bacchus. For Euan, 
Eu«v. 

Evangclium , the Gospel. 
Eiayylx iov. 

Evax, hurra, huzza. For 
euax, fr. euagco fut. of euajco, 1 
cry out Bacchus. 

Eventus, an event. Fr. eve- 
nio, eventum . That which 
happens. 

Everganea: See Appendix. 

Everriculum, a draw or drag 
net. Fr. everro, as sweeping 
clean away. Camden uses the 
word Sweep-net. SoTerriculum. 

Euge, bravo! Elys. 

Eugenia, Eugenia, an ex¬ 
cellent sort of grapes. Fr. tvyhsi- 
cu plural of tuyivua, nobleness. 

Eugtpa, much the same as 
euge . Pa is vjj, inji, “ quodam- 
modo.” Some write Eugepa 
from aw, iroi. 

Euglum: See Appendix. 

Evident, manifest. Qui 
apert£ videtur . See Edomo. 

Evius, Bacchus. ESh§. 

Eumenides, the Furies. Eu- 
IMvtBig. 

Eunuchus, a eunuch. Eu- 

VOt^OJ. 

Eua, Evoe, a cry of the Bac¬ 
chanals. Euoi. 

Euriput, the strait between 
Aulis and Euboea, remarkable 
for an irregular ebb and flow of 
its tide. Hence used for any 
strait, a moat, aqueduct, &c. 
Evpiiro$. 

Eurus, the south-east wind. 
Elpog. 

Euterpe, one of the muses. 
E&rsgai). 

. Ex, from. ’Eg. 


Ex —, (in composition,) tho¬ 
roughly. See Edomo. 

Exactus, perfectly done, ac¬ 
curately done. Participle of 
exigo, 1 carry through. Ex, as 
E in Edomo. 

Exagoga, an exportation of 
goods. 'Egoycoyj). Also, an 
exporter of goods. ’Egayoysvf. 

Exdmen , a swarm of beet. 
Fr. (ga/xaa, fr. igij/xfuu pp. of 
Igasra, 1 join or hang to, ap¬ 
pend. As hanging to one an¬ 
other, or joined together. So 
Apes from Apio. If Or exar 
men is for exapimen fr. exapio, 
the same as igavrw. % Or ex- 
aminis is the foundation of the 
substantive, fir. hgapufthov. 

Exdmen, the beam of a 
balance. As that from which 
the scales are appended. Virgil: 
“ Jupiter ipse duas sequato ex¬ 
amine lances Sustinet.” Hence 
it means a test, trial, examin¬ 
ation. Examen is fr. 1 gawra 
or exapio, 1 append, connect. 
See above. Pliny haa ■ Ex 
quo pendeant exapta catenis 
tintinnabula,” connected by 
chains. 

Ex amino, I examine. See 
the second Examen. 

Exantlo, 1 empty, exhaust; 
I bear, endure. ’EgovrAfo, tg- 
otrrXw, in both senses. Some 
write exanclo, for exanculo, fr. 
anculo (whence ancula and an- 
cilia), 1 attend upon, serve. 

Exaspero, I provoke, exas¬ 
perate. That is, 1 make (<w- 
perum) sharp in temper. 

Exauctoro, I dismiss from 
military service. The contrary 
to auctoro . 
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Excanto, I charm anything 
by song (ex) out of its place. 

Excellent, excellent. See Ex¬ 
cello. 

Excello , i excel, outdo. Fr. 
cello, l drive or urge forward. 
Said properly of one person in 
a row moving out of it and 
getting before the rest. Or 
said properly of one raised high 
above others. See Excelsus. 

Excelsus, high. Fr. celsum 
supine of cello, I drive, move. 
Moving up. Compare Editus, 
high. 

Excetra , -— 

Excidium , ruin. Fr. excido , 
I fall. 

Excrementum, the refuse of 
the sieve; bran. Refuse, ex¬ 
crement. For excretimentum 
fr. excretum sup. of excerno , I 
sift* Or for excemimentum, 
excrenimentum, excreimentum, 
as Superrimus, Supreimus, Su- 
premus. 

Excubia , watches by night, 
and (improperly) by day. Fr. 
excubo . 

Excubo , I lie out of doors 
all night; keep guard. 

Excuso, i excuse. For er- 
causo . I allege an excuse in 
order to repel a charge. See 
Causor. 

Excutio , I shake off. For 
exqutio, exquatio . 

Execror , I execrate. For 
exsector, exsacror . I give up 
as ( sacrum ) devoted to the wrath 
of Heaven. 

Excdra, a hall, piazza. ’££- 
cigo. 

Exemplum , a sample, exam¬ 
ple; copy, model. Fr. eximo , 


exemi, I take out, I select, as in 
Eximius. Whence exemulum , 
exemlum , exemplum . So tern- 
Plum, and so elpBKov, a hive, 
for p/ftAov fr. crtfjut), bees. So 
fiteyipBpl*, and French nomBre 
(whence our Number,) for 
“ nomTe,” concom Bre for “ con- 
comre.” Or from exemptum, 
whence exemptulum, exemptlum , 
exemplum . % Al. for examplum 
fr. e:r amplo . As taken out of 
a large quantity. 

Exentero , 1 disembowel. Fr. 
i£cvreg«M 0 , or a word lUerregea, 
w, 

Exerceo , 1 train, practise. 
Soft for exergeo (as purriw, 
misCeo,) fr. i&gyia, I work a 
person, fr. fgyov, work, Al. 
for exarceo . “ Quia, quse &r- 

ercentur sen excoluntur, sub 
cert& lege ac ratione coercs/ifwr 
continenturque.” F. 

Exercitus, an army. Parti¬ 
ciple of exerceo . As being 
trained and exercised. Nepos: 
“ Effecit ut exercitutiuimum ha- 
beret exercitum” 

Exlro, I put or thrust forth. 
Fr. ifripoo, fut. hfapw* As in 
Aristoph.: Tyv yXfixreon sfc/gav- 
Tfj. Or, as exero is written 
also exsero, fr. sero , formed from 
ipto, whence ipuco, I draw; and 
whence i^ilpoo above. That is, 
I draw out. So Avienus uses 
Prosero, to put forth. Hence 
also Prasertim. 

Exhtbeo, 1 bold out, hold 
forth, display, exhibit. For 
exhabeo . 

Exigo , I exact, demand, en¬ 
force. Fr. exago, I thrust or 
force out. 
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Extguus, slender, slight, small. 
Fr. extgo, (as Ambigo, Ambi- 
guus,) 1 drive out, beat out. As 
hkocXpS fr. tkouo, 1 drive, pf. 
tkaxa ; or fr. ika%co, pf. tkceya. 
f Al. for exicuus (as amurCa 
from afLoprot) fr. exseco , execo, 
exico, extcui, whence exicuus . 
Cut thin. So Mutuus. 

Extlis , faint, slight, slender, 
small. For exiilis fr. exii pf. of 
exeo; or for exitilis fr. exitum 
supine of exeo , I pass away, 
become evanescent. Somewhat 
as l£rn*X*$, fading, from *£/», 
$£irai; and Exitium from Exeo. 
Cicero: u Nolo verba exiliter 
exanimata exire” Al. for 
exigilis, (exiilis, exilis,) fr. exigo, 
whence Exiguus, which see. % 
Al. for exsecilis fr. exseco, to cut 
thin; whence execilis, exeilis, 
extlis. If Al. for exinilis fr. 
true. From the fibres wasting 
away. 1 

Exilium, banishment. For 
exulium fr. exul, exulis . If Al. 
from exilio, exsilio, I escape, 
fly away, fly. 

Extmius, choice, excellent. 
Fr. exemo, eximo, I choose out 
from others. 

Exin , from thence. For ex- 
inde . So Dein. 

Existo, I stand out, stand 
forth, appear, rise into being. 
For exsisto. 

Exist tmo, I judge, repute. 
For exastimo. 

Exitium, ruin, destruction. 

1 Hill: " Exilis comes most probably 
from ex and He; intimating the small- 
noas of the flank; and, of coarse, the 
comparative thinness of the animal to 
which it is applied/’ 


For exeo, exitum , to go out, 
expire. As we speak of a can¬ 
dle going out. So 1£fnjXor, 
fading, from ?£it w pp. of *£/«. 

Exochadium , tuberculum in 
ano. Ab l£o^^, eminentia. 

Exodium, a dramatic enter¬ 
tainment introduced at the end 
of a play. ’££<ffiioy. 

Exo/eo, Exolesco, I fade, 
grow out of date. As contrary 
to oleo, I grow, ^f Or fr. 
i£oXceo, I waste away. 

Exorcismus, Exorcista , Ex- 
orctzo. Greek words. 

Exoro, I gain by entreaty. 
Ex, as E in Edomo. 

Exostra, a machine used on 
the stage, which by turning 
round exposed a change of 
scene. Also, a bridge suddenly 
thrust from a wooden tower on 
the wall of a besieged city. 
’JE£«oTp«. 

Exoticus, foreign. 'E£an?x4f. 

Expidio, I disentangle, rid; 
I rid a thing from its difficulties, 
dispatch, accomplish; get ready 
necessaries for an army, furnish, 
equip. That is, I take my (pe- 
dem) foot (ex) out of confine¬ 
ment. Contrary to Impedio. 

Expcditio, a military expedi¬ 
tion. Fr. expedio, I equip. 

Expendo, i lay out, expend. 
Properly, 1 pay out of my re¬ 
sources, pay away. 

Extensa, charge, cost. Fr. 
expendo, expensum . 

Expergiscor, I awake. Fr. 
expergo. 

Expergo , I rouse, excite. 
Fr. pergo , I go, proceed; 
actively, 1 make to go or pro¬ 
ceed. 




EXP— 

Experientia, trial, experi¬ 
ence. Fr. experior; part, ex- 
periens, ends. 

Experior , 1 try, attempt. 
Fr. perior, which fr. fut. 
of we/fa, I go through ; whence 
%uqaa o, ireipoo, I attempt. 

Expert , void of, without, 
destitute. For expars . Being 
without any part in a concern. 
Ovid : “ Expertem frustra belli, 
et oeutra arma secutum.” 

Expeto , I light, fall. Livy : 
rt Ut in eum omnes expetant 
hujusce clades belli/’ Fr. vira, 
I fall; whence virrreo, vhrrco. 
If Or fr. peto 9 I aim or tend 
towards an object. 

Expleo, I fill up. Fr. *\iao, 
irAq&p, whence wAijfia. 

Explicit liber, the book is 
finished. These words are often 
put at the end of MSS. Ex- 
plico is here of the third conju¬ 
gation, and has a neuter sense. 
Or perhaps explicit is shortly 
written for “ Exp/icitus est,” 
and should have a stop after it: 
EXPLICIT. LIBER. Mar¬ 
tial : €€ Versibus explicitum est 
omiie duobus opus.” If For- 
cellini thinks the expression may 
be better derived from aucient 
works being folded up in 
volumes, which it therefore was 
necessary ( explicare ) to unfold 
before they could be read. 

Explico, I dispatch, finish. 
That is, 1 disentangle, (op¬ 
posed to implico,) rid a thing 
from its difficulties. 

Exploro, I search diligently, 
spy out. Properly, I ask of 
a person with tears, like im- 
ploro , I implore, beg. Hence, I 
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beg another to give me informa¬ 
tion ; I enquire of or ask anxious¬ 
ly. Silius: “ Mentesque Deo- 
rum Explorant super eventu.” 
Hence exploro means generally 
to spy out, search into. Damm 
explains spited*! in Od. £, 298, 
“ qujbrere interrogando.” 
Homer joins firraAAij<rai xa\ 
ipiaicu. And Hesychius ex¬ 
plains egecov by lparri\<rav, £i yrijr 
cray. 

Expono, I explain, declare. 
That is, 1 set forth. 

Expressi, explicitly, express¬ 
ly. Said properly of things 
forced out so as to be clear to 
the sight. Tacitus: " Vestis 
stricta et singulos artus expri- 
mens* 

Expungo, I efface, expunge. 
Contrary to pungo , 1 prick 
marks on wax with a stylus. 

Exquisitus, choice, rare, ex¬ 
quisite. That is, sought out. 
For exquasitus. So 1£outo$ fr. 
«£airca>. 

Exstquia, Exequies, a funeral 
procession; funeral solemnities. 
Properly, a following to the 
grave. Fr. sequor. 

Exsero: See Exero. 

Exsors , peculiar, extraordi¬ 
nary. Virgil: “ Exsortem du- 
cere honorem.” That is, which 
is not made to depend on (sor- 
tes) lots. Forcellini explains it, 
“ qui est extra sortem, qui sorti 
non committitur.” 

Exspecto, I look out for, wait 
for. Wachter explains it “de 
loco in locum prospicio.” 

Exsterno, I terrify. That is, 
sterno mentem. So Consterno. 

Exstinguo , Extinguo , 1 put 
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out, efface, extinguish. Opposed 
tastinguo, for stiguo, stigo fr. 
<rr»y» fut. 2, of vrltyo, 1 prick; 
specially, I prick marks on wax 
with a stylus. See £xpungo. 
% Al. from tinguo , tin go. As 
said of fire drenched in water. 
Ovid: “ Tingere in amne faces.” 

Exta, the bowels. For ex- 
secta, execta, exc/a. (t Qu6d 
ea Diis prosecentur,” says Fes- 
tus. Or “ exsecentur ” IT Al. 
from !£era, cast forth$ fr. IJ-srai 
pp. of I£eo>, 

Extemplo , immediately. For 
extemplo , from the ( templum ) 
spot. As “ E loco” is immedi¬ 
ately. IT Or for extempulo , 
from tempulum dimin. of fem- 
ptis. We use Extempore in a 
different sense, but from a simi¬ 
lar reason. Vossius supposes 
that it was said by the Priests 
in the temple at the end of the 
ceremonies: ExTemplo i.e.abs- 
cedite; as they said Ilicet, that 
is. Ire licet. And that, as per¬ 
sons went immediately after this, 
extemplo was used to mean im¬ 
mediately. Perhaps they said 
at full: “ Ex templo ilicet.” 

Extermino , I drive {ex termi - 
nis) out of the boundaries. 

Externus , outward. For ex- 
terinus fr. exterus. 

Extents , Exter, foreign. Fr. 
*£wrsgo$, (fjj-Tfpof) further out, 
outer. % Al. from ex, as Sub, 
Subter. Others refer exter 
to ex terra . 

Exttmus , the uttermost. For 
exterrimus. So Inferrimus, In¬ 
flows. 

Extorris , banished (ex ferrd) 
out of the country. 


Extra 9 without For exterd 
parte. 

Extremus, the utmost, last 
For exterrimus, extreimus. As 
Superrimus, Supremus. 

Extrtco, 1 free (ex trids) from 
impediment. 

Exubero, I abound, am very 
fruitful. Fr. ti6er, uberis . See 
Edomo. 

Exul, exulis, banished. For 
exstt/. Banished (ex solo) from 
the soil. Plautus: “ Omnes 
scelerati exults sunt, etiam si 
so/um non mutarunt.” % Al. 
from «£cAaa>, ffeXco, i banish. 

Exulto, 1 exult. For exsulto, 
exsalto. I leap about for joy. 

Exundo, 1 overflow. See 
Abundo. 

Exuo, I strip off. Fr. 
i, I cast off. Al. from 
*x$uc 0 , I strip off. But through 
what process ? Rather, the tnd 
in induo was considered to have 
been the same as in, (as in In- 
duperator,) then ex took its 
place. 1 

Exuvia , a cast off skin ; cast 
off clothes; spoils stripped from 
an enemy. Fr. exuo . As Diluo, 
Diluvies. 


F 

Faba: See Appendix. 

Faber, a workman, artificer. 
Forfaciber fr. facto. As Tu- 
meo, Tumiber,Tuber; Mulceo, 
Mulciber. 


1 Al. from ex suo. I strip a person (ex 
sito) of bis oi? n. 
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brica, a workshop. Fr. 
ifabri. 

hrico , F&bricor, I forge, 
i. Fr. faber , fabri. 
bula , a report, the subject 
mmon talk; a tale, story, 

, Fr. for, farts , to talk, 
ixoro, Exorabulnm; Figo, 
uia, Fibula. 

ccla, Facllare, a salad. 
ado, 1 make up. A com- 
ion. As Loquor, Loquela ; 
or, Querela. 

cesso , 1 do, perform. Fr. 

As Lacio, Lacesso; 
), Capesso. 

eesso, I go away. Te- 
>: “ Haec hinc face&sat.” 
e Donatus remarks : €t Pro, 
Be faciat , i. e. abeat. Hue 
tetat, hue accedat, signifi- 
Or, “facesso hinc” is 
i o iter hinc.” 

Ketus, witty, facetious. Fr. 
to speak ; as Dicax from 
• Cetus seems to be a 
nation, somewhat as Cun- 
a Facundus. 

xies, the visage, counte- 
s, face. Yr. facio, as Spe- 
From Specio. That is, the 
form, figure, mien, and 
; visage, appearance, coun- 
ice. % Al. from xeQccxct 
0 pf. of fact?, (whence 
,) to show. That is, the 
nal appearance, aspect. 
Facio. 1 

icilis, easy ( facere ) to do; 

So Habilis, Agilis, &c. 
icinus, a good or bad deed. 
ado . 


Canmins derives facies from the 
vagS' V. 


Etym . 


Fddo, I make; 1 do. As 
Ttoiiu has both senses. Also, 
I sacrifice, like Or. That 

is, facio rein divmam. Fr. 
xtyaxot, (pax*,) pf. of face, 
whence palm (See Jacio); 
or fr. Qalco (whence patas,fdio, 
and fado, as <ndog, speCus,) 
whence directly is palm, to 
briug to light, show forth, put 
forth, produce; hence, like Pro- 
duco, it is used for creating. 
Lucilius: “ Ducunt uxores, 

producunt liberos.” Hence 
fado is, 1 make, invent, con¬ 
struct. So from Pario is Re- 
perio, to invent. Ovid : “ Car- 
minis et medic®, Phoebe, re*- 
P1RTOR Opi8.” So TSXCO, to 
produce, is also to invent, con¬ 
struct, as in apxtrixTcov, and it) 
re&x», €t facio, fabricor.” li Te¬ 
xts, in lucera profero, pario, 
creo,” says Valckenaer. When 
Plato says, 01 xaripsg noXXoi xdn 
xot\a iff* farefifvavro tig x&vrccg 
&v6pixovg, axepjjvavro in point of 
sense answers to “ fecerunt.” 

Al. from xttyco fut. 2. of xw- 
vujxi, to construct. 27 into r, 
as Fer& from IlepL Then fagio 
became facio , as saCer is for 
saGer, misCeo from p,t<rria>. 

Factio, a side, party, sect, 
faction, conspiracy. Fr. fado, 
factum . From the expression 
Facere cum aliqtio. Cicero: 
“ Si respondisset; idem sentire, 
et secum facere Sullam.” Thht 
is, that he sided with him, was of 
his party. Or from men being 
united (factum) to execute somfc 
project. 

Fadtosus, seditious. Fr. fac¬ 
tio, a conspiracy. 


T 
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Facultas , power, ability, 
means of doing any thing; means, 
property. Fr.facul for facilis ; 
whence fadlUas. 

Fdcundus , eloquent. Fr. for, 
fori . As from Iror, (whence 
irascor,) is Iracundus; from 
Vereoris Verecundus. 

Fax or Fex, feeds or fecit, 
lees, dregs. Fex is fr. *rjfc, a 
condensation. As from Uepl is 
Fer6. The general preference 
of fA5x to fEx seems however 
an objection to this derivation. 

Fagus , a beach-tree. <Potyo$ f 
Doric for ftjyo$. 

Fa la, a kind of round tower 
erected on the walls of cities to 
discharge weapons from. Fr. 
paco, (whence foilvw,) to show. 
Whence conspicuous, 

appearing aloft, high, “ editus.” 
Hesychius has <P*\ar opr\, <rxo- 
mat. Though the reading is 
disputed. “ The Saxons or 
Germans,” says Dacier, 1 “ re¬ 
tain faXai in fales or felt , a 
rock.” See Palatium. Wach- 
ter notices Hebr. bala, “ texit, 
operuit.” 

' Faldrica , a kind of missile 
weapon. As thrown from or 
into a fala . % Or from 
or a word Qa\ripb$, shining. For 
it was bound round with wildfire 
and shot out of an engine. 

Falco, a falcon. “ Qu6d un¬ 
gues more folds habeat intror- 
sum flexos.” V. i€ Credo,” says 
Johnson , t€ a rostro falcato sive 
adunco.” Turton thus combines 
these ideas: “ From its hooked 


1 Ad Festom in False. See also Wach- 
tar in Fels. 


talons and beak.” f Wachter 
notices Germ, folk, Belg. valk. 

Falere, a pile or buttress. 
Scaliger: “ For Halere fr. 
aAor, the sea. As piles for piers 
on the seashore. Unless it is 
that the Greeks called all high 
things QetXriga” See Fala. 

Faliscus venter, and Fdhscut 
simply, a hog’s pudding made 
after the manner of the Falisd, 
a people of Etruria. 

Fallo , I deceive. Soft for 
sfallo, <r$a\ka>, which is trans¬ 
lated (inter alia) by Donnegan, 
" to deceive, to lead into error, 
mislead.” Al. from pjkoco, 
fv)\a>, 1 deceive; Doric£ $aAco. 

Falsus , deceitful, false. Fr. 
fallo, falsum . Promts ad fair 
lendum . 

Falx, folds, a sickle, hedg¬ 
ing-bill, reaping-hook; an in¬ 
strument of war, crooked like a 
hook. From Hebr. phalach, 
( phalch ,) he severed. 1 If It is 
usually derived from jrcAsxof, 
whence with aspirate $«A*xu;, 
fiXxus, whence fetch, folds . 
But xcXfxu$ is not a sickle, bat 
an axe. 

Foma, report, rumor, fame. 

Dor. 

Fames, hunger. Quayle re¬ 
fers it to Celt.jfeiw, need, want, 
^f Perhaps it might be referred 
to x«ca, I want, crave, whence 
yaris is a craving; and whence 
through might have 

been formed a word chanui, 
changed to homes , (as from 
XopTos is Hortus,) and then to 
fames, as from 'Earia is Festus, 


a See Wachter in Halb. 
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from Elpftif is Firmus. Or, as 
the iEolians sometimes put Tl 
for K , for X or CH they might 
have said or PH. This change 
of CH into F or PH seems to 
appear in other Latin words, (as 
in Flos, Fundo, Futilis,) and is 
noticed in other languages by 
Wachter. 1 AI. for fagimes 
from fayto, to eat, as Foveo, 
Fovimes, Fomes. Fames must 
then mean a desire to eat. 

Familia , the slaves belonging 
to a master, the servants of a 
household; the whole house¬ 
hold, parents, children, and ser¬ 
vants ; a family, sect, school; 
a family estate. For famulia 
from famulus, AI." for fa- 
tnilla (as &\Ao$, alius,) fr. 
ifuXXu, hamilla, (as from Elgfta 
is Firmus,) a combat; hence 
(like Gr. iiXo$,) a crowd or 
company of spectators; hence 
a crowd or company generally.* 

Fdmiliaris , belonging to the 
same familia, Ultimate. 

Famulus: See Appendix. 

Fandticus , inspired, enthusi- 
utical, fanatical. “ Propria de 
iis qui circa fana bacchari et 
vaticinari solebant.” F. An 
ancient Glossary explaios it by 
Ufartxhf, ItpHovXog. 

Fdnum, a temple. Where the 
priests were wont (fart) to 
deliver the oracles of the Gods. 
As Vates is fanjf. Or fari is 

here fffari. “Fjfatum templum, 
dedicated or consecrated by a set 


1 “The Engl, quiver sprang from 
Germ, eocheb, CH being changed into 
F, or (which has the same power) into V.” 
Again: “ JLivte*, to lift. From Belg. 
licvtsw. CH ia often changed to F.” 

* Al. from fydXla, a familiar intercourse. 


form of words. Livy: Fanum, 
id est locus templo effatus” F. } 

Far,farris, a kind of wheat. 
u From Hebr. bar , grain.” V. 
As Fascino from Ba<ntavw. 
f Or from Germ, faren, to 
generate, produce; the same 
as our word To bear . So Hebr. 
bara is, he created. 

Farcimen, a sausage. Fr. 
farcio. Apicius: Sic intes- 
tinum farcies” 

Farcio , farsi, I cram with 
mingled ingredients. Fr. $gar- 
aa ), transp. fapvcoo. 

Farferus: See Appendix. 

Farina , meal, flour. Fr. 
far.farris. 

Fdris, Jdtur, you speak, he 
speaks. Fr. faco, (whence pq/x),) 
whence f(o,fo, and Qaopat, fv»- 
puu, for. 

Farrago, a mixture of far 
and other grains or herbs, given 
to cattle; any thing miscel¬ 
laneous. Fr. yarn's. As Plum¬ 
bum, Plumbago. 

Fartor , a fattener of fowls; 
sausage-maker. Vr. farcio,far- 
citum, fartum . See Farcimen. 

Fas, wbatisjustor right by 
the rules of religion. That is, 
what is spoken and commanded 
by the priests. From for, faris. 

Fascia , a linen or woollen 
cloth for wrapping up infants or 
wounds, a bandage, swath; 
hence applied to stockings, sto¬ 
machers, 8tc. as wrapped round 
parts of the body. Fr. fascis, 
a bundle. “ Qu6d e& aliquid 
infascem colligatnus.” Ainsw. 
€i Because by means of a band 
materials are collected into bun- 


3 Al. from ra&f, transp. &vbs, Farts. 
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dies.” Tt. Bandage and Bun¬ 
dle are allied to the same verb 
To Bind. 

Fasctno, 1 enchant. Fr. /3aw- 
Kotvcb fut. of (ia<rxabao 9 As Bps- 
fu o, Fremo. A into I, as fta- 
y^Avot, machine. 

Fascinum , witchery, enchant¬ 
ment. See Fascino. 

Fascinum 9 verelrum. Horace: 
“ Minusve languet fascinum ” 
Vossius: “ Qu6d autiqui figu- 
ram veretri multhm crede- 
rent valere ad omue fascini 
genus averruncandum depellen- 
dumque. Sane pueris figurayhs- 
cini de collo suspendebatur, ad 
amoliendas fascinationes. Et 
ut aves inauspicatae, foribus 
ffixae, amoliri infortunium cre- 
debantur; sic veretra, quo¬ 
rum in effascinando usus erat, 
fascinum etiam depellere existi- 
mabant. Ei> autem veretrum 
fascinationem depellere puta- 
bant, quia omnia turpia malos 
invidorum oculos ab instituto 
qverterent atque avocarent. Id- 
circo et prodesse judicabant, 
siquis despueret. Theocritus : 
'fl$ fj>T] j3a<rxavd« 8J, rgU eij l/xov 
brru<rct xo Kirov.” 

Fascis, a bundle of wood, 
twigs, &c. From (Doric 
of *rij£i$, a fastening together,) 
paxis i. e. pagsis or pacsis, 
transp. pascis , might be Jascis, 
as from lisp) is Fer&. % Al. 
from <rQax8KKo $ 1 (which seems 
to be used for QaxeKKog, a bun¬ 
dle), whence $a<rxeXo£, (as $ac"- 
y*vov is thought to be put for 


rQayavov,) shortened to faojto$. 
f Al. from Germ, fassen, to 
fasten, tie. 

Fames, particip. of fateor, 
for fatsus. 

Fasti , annals, chronicles, &c. 
in which were set down not only 
the triumphs, the names of the 
Consuls, 8tc., but the Dies 
fasti and the Dies festi or ne- 
fasti. “ Hence called fasti, as 
the Dies fasti were far more 
numerous than the Dies nefasti.” 
V. Or from a word faaro), 
formed fr. %e<pa<rrai pp. of 
to say, relate. See Fasti dies. 

Fasti dies, days on which the 
Praetors were able to transact 
public business, and to pro¬ 
nounce the three words. Do, 
Dico, Addico. Ovid : “ llie 
nefastus erit per quern tria verba 
silentur; Fastus erit per quem 
lege licebit agi.” From fas: 
as on these days the Praetors 
were able to dispense justice. 
As Jus, Justus. % Al. from 
*s$ot<rTat pp% of $am to speak, 
pronounce. 

Fastidium, disdain, loathing* 
Fr. fastus. 

Fastigatus , and Fastigidtus , 
sloped, sloping. Fr. fastigium • 
N arrowed gradually into a sharp 
point like the roof of a bouse. 

Fastigium , the top or highest 
part of a building, the top or 
roof; slope of a roof. Fr. fas* 
tus, loftiness of mind, high dis¬ 
dain. Hence f astigium is u al- 
tiludo domfts. Compare Ves¬ 
tigium. 

Fastigo : See Fastigatus. 

Fastus, pride, haughtiness. 
Fr. siQcurrev pp. of f am> fHfU. 


1 See Doimegan ad JQdxitKKos. 
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“ Quim superbi gnuuiii fan- 
TU».” V. % Or fir. wifaarat 
pp. of foot) (whence fsrfis,) to 
show. As fr. fabco, fut. Qouoo, 
is vwgpyQuvog, proud. 

Fateor, I grant, own, con¬ 
fess. Fr. wifuTcu (whence $a- 
r&s, 1 declare) pp. of Qctm, 1 
speak. More directly, from far eo- 
fuu or poTics, as fiareco from fSam. 

Fatigo, I tire, weary. Fr. 
fatim ago , 1 urge on iocessantly. 
Virgil: “ Quadrupedemque ci- 
tuiuferraUk calce fatigat.” From 
ago is agito , which is sometimes 
used like fatigo . 

Fatim : See Appendix. 

Fdtisco, I open or gape with 
chinks. And, as things in decay 
become fullof chinks and chasms, 
fatisco is also to be dissolved, to 
faint, to be exhausted. Fr. fatim 
hisco. As Fatigo from Fatim ago. 
But, as fessus belongs to fatis¬ 
co, as Gressus to Gradior,^- 
tuco must have come from a 
verb fatio , which is from fatim 
kio . Or, (if F, that is PH, is 
put for CH : See Fames,) fatio 
may be for chatio from xorfga>, 
Xarfaoo, xanco, formed from xe- 

X*™ PP- of X* 00 * *° op 60 or 
gape. 

Fatum, a prophecy, oracle, 
as uttered by the priests, who 
were hence called Fatidici. 
Abo, the determined or ap¬ 
pointed will of Heaven. Either 
as being usually communicated 
to men by the oracles; or be¬ 
cause in the Roman Theology 
Jupiter was wont to declare his 
will to the Parcs whose office 
it was to fulfil his decrees. 
Hence fatum is used for any¬ 


thing which befals us, for ca¬ 
lamity or death, as being die 
decree of Heaven. Fatum is 
the participle of for, faris. 

Fdtuus, silly, foolish, idle, 
unprofitable. Transferred to the 
taste, (like Gr. /xmpl;, 1 ) insipid. 
That is, frantic like a (p*n|;) 
prophet, raving, delirious. I Jus, 
as in Mutuus. 

Faveo, I favor, befriend. Fr. 
$aeco, (as deco, aVeo ; 
caVeo,) fr. fda>, whence 
to speak, i. e. in another's favor. 
I favor by word. Ovid : “ lin- 
guis animisque favete” So 
also;, from signifying a speech 
or discourse, 'means a speech in 
favor of another, a panegyric; 
whence ahem, to praise. 

Fdvilla, hot ashes or embers, 
sparks of fire, cinders. For 
failla from $ao;, light; or front 
<pdco, to shine; or for fauilla 
from paua), to shine. Virgil has 
u candente favilla”* 

Fauni, - 

Fdvonius , the west wind. 
Fr .faveo. As favoring, kindly, 
mild. Forcellini: “Quiafavet 
geniturs, siquidem est spiritus 
genitalis mundi, quo plants hy- 
berno tempore enects revivis- 
cunt.” Lucretius has, €t Ge- 
nitabilis aura Favoni” 

Faust us, lucky, favorable. 
Fr. faveo, favsi, fausi,faustum, 
as Haurio, (Haursi,) Hausi, 
Haustum. % Al. from Qauarog 
fr. vi fawrrou pp. of fewco, $deo. 


1 Mapbs is evidently from fiaopbs from 
pirn, whence yuirr^v. Nor is it necessary 
that its sense of Insipid should be the 
primitive one. 

9 Al. toifmUa fir. /owe. 
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whence Fateo. f Al. from 

pouoTOf, bright, (whence patwrij- 
fiof,) and so serene, auspicious. 

Fautor , a favorer. Fr. yh- 
wo, favitum , fautum, as Avi- 
ceps, Auceps. 

Farms , a honeycomb. Favus, 
i. e. phavus, seems to be put 
for chavus (See Fames) fr. ^«oj, 
a chasm. As full of chasms. Xa - 
0 $, Cha V us, as ,boVes. Al. 
from 5pof, anything woven. “Tex- 
tum opus/ 9 says Vossius. Hence 
huphus, huvus, and fuvtis (as 
Eippog, Firm us), then favus , as 
xTVof, cAnis ; xTXi£, cAlix. 

Al. from paw, which Lennep 
supposes to mean primarily 
“ findo, aperio. 19 ^f Al. from 
Germ, wabe, a honey-comb, 
and this from weben , to weave. 

FauXyfaucis , a jaw. Fr. pauw, 
paw, to speak. Virgil: u Vox 
faucibus hsesit." The C as in 
speCus from cnreof, or from 
perf. xcPauxa. ^f Al. from 
<P*pvyl;, p«#, p*#. 

If Al. from %auw, %aw, to be 
hollow. Whence chaucis, phau- 
cis. See Fames. 

Fax, facts, a torch. Fr. pao$, 
light, or paw, to shine. C as 
in speCus from <nreof. Or fax 
is fr. Paw, Pao-w, /Eol. pa£w. 

Faxim , Faro, may [ do, I 
will do. For faxerim , faxero , 
fr. facto, facsi, faxi. 

Febris, 1 a fever. Fr.^erreo, 
ferbeo , (whence ferbui,) transp. 
febreo whence febris . As xu- 
prrof fr. xOg. 



Februa, expiatory sacrifices 
offered to the Manes. Fr.yirr- 
ceo, ferbeo, ferbui, transp. fe- 
brui. For the purification was 
made mostly with fire or hot 
water. 

Februarius, February. For 
the februa were offered in this 
month for twelve successive days. 

Fecundus, Fxcundus, fruit¬ 
ful, fertile. Fr.^eo, I produce. 
As from Vereor is Verecundus. 
Feo is fr. puw; or fr. pew, allied 
to Pow, and p/w, whence prro. 

Felyfellis: See Appendix. 

Fe/is, a cat; a ferret. Fr. 
pijXof, deceitful, cunning. Pliny : 
“ Fe/es, quo silentio, qu&m ie- 
vibus vestigiis obrepunt avibus ! 
qudm occult^ speculate in mus- 
culos exsiliunt.” Salmasius 
supposes, I know not on what 
authority, that the ancient 
Greeks instead of alkovpog said 
aiXog, whence Fou\bg 9 falis. 

Felix seems primarily to mean 
fruitful, fertile, productive. Si- 
lius: “ Felix uteri. 99 Virgil: 
u Frugibus infelix ." Cicero 2 
“ Quanta felicitas terra?, qua? 
tarn multa gig nit." Felix is 
iromfeo, like Fetus, Fecundus. 
FeOyfeix, (as in Beatrix, Cer¬ 
vix, Cornix,) whence felix, as 
the L is added in Filius and Fu- 
lica. Hence felix is copious, 
abounding, wealthy, fortunate, 
happy, f Vossius: “ Ab $?a( 
seu rjXix/a, quod aetatem notat, 
at strict^ ponitur pro aetate flo- 
rente. Ut felix propria sit, qui 
vegetae est setatis, corpore ani- 
moque valens." F, as from 
Elpf&bg is Firmus. Or fr. 3pqXi£. 

Fello, I suck. Fr. flijXaw, 
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id. 4>r)\oo, as ity, JEol Almost always, generally. Fr. 

p); pete, aspirated pkere. 

? lla, a little woman. For Ferentarii, light armed sol¬ 
ar. diers. Fr. ferentes . “ Quia 

iv, Femur, the thigh, ea tantitm arma habebant quw 
imen, ferimur, fr. fero. feruntur 9 non quae tenentur, 
aring the weight of the quippe qui fundis lapidibusque 
Tt. vel arcu et telis pugnabant.” F. 

na, Feemtna, the female Feretrius, a name given to 
imals. Fr. feo, to pro- Jove by Romulus. Fr. ftrt- 
whence ‘Fecundus and trum, a frame for carrying spoils 
From feo would be in a triumph, which Romulus 
eminis, (as in Nomen, consecrated to Jupiter, as is re- 
n fernina. lated by Livy I, 10. 

r: See Femen. Feretrum, a bier, coffin; 

>,- frame for carrying images at 

iris, pertaining to usury, funerals or spoils in a triumph, 
s, as Salus, Salubris. <PigiTf>ov, 
tra, a window. Fr. Ferut: See Appendix, 

fr. Ti^avKTTai pp. of Ferio, 1 smite, hit. Fr. 

to produce light, to Tngoo (as IJspi, Fer&,) fut. of wif- 
be seen. AL from to pierce. Johnson gives 
rtb. Germ, fenster , as the first meaning of Smite 
enestr, Belg. venster. “To strike, to reach with a 
Foenus, the interest of blow, to pierce.” Al. 
Fr. feo, I produce, from fera. As being the pro- 
fr. t exoo, tIxtoo. 1 perty of wild beasts. 

See Fecundus. Fermi , almost, uearly. For 

a wild beast. Fr. pij- ferimi fr. feri. x 
lie form of $r)pos gen. of Fermentum , leaven, yeast. 

Al. from ferio . We For feroimentum it.ferveo , i. e. 
rens from Fario. aestuo, bullio. 

fruitful. Fr. fero . Fero, 1 bear, carry. 

>, Fallax. Fcronia , - . . 

lum, a frame on which Ferox , fierce, insolent, bold. 

iishes were brought Fr. /mr. 

ice and set upon the rerrugo, rust (fern) of iron. 

service, course. For Ferrum: See Appendix, 
a fr. fero, as Veho, Ve- Ferrumen, solder, cement. 

Properly, as joining (ferrum 
about, nearly, almost, ferro) iron to iron. Or joining 
things with iron. Herodotus 


Mn wotyos, rccorapence, com- 
Ajs Iltpl, Fero. 


Al. from hpfm, just u. 
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has xfijrijga xal vwoxpifniplBiw 
cidrjgtov xoXXrjrA. 

Fertilis , fertile. Ft. fertum, 
supine oifero, as Alo, Ahum, 
Altilis. 

Fertum, a cake of the best 
kind brought to or offered at 
the sacrifices. Fr. Qiprov, borne. 

Or fertum is the proper par¬ 
ticiple of yirro. (See Fertilis.) 
That is, ad sacra fertum* 
Some read fartum fr. farcio. 
And some, who read fertum, 
suppose it put for refertum fr. 
refardo. See Fessus, Gressus. 

Fertus , rich, plentiful. Fr. 
fertum, whence fertilis . Al. 
for refertus . See Fertum. 

Ferveo, Fervo, I am hot, 
boil, rage. Fr. fltpta, (fut. 1. 
of depw,) He g Vion, iEol. QsgVim, 
as Sijp, iEol. pijp. ^f Or fervo 
was the original word, (for it 
was used anciently,) fr. Upon, 
Mgr*, JEol. figV*.' 

• Ferula , a rod or stick with 
which boys were corrected, a 
ferule. Fr. ferio . It is also 
the herb or shrub called fennel- 
giant. Perhaps as supplying 
the rod. But Pliny seems to 
derive it, at least in this sense, fr. 
fero; “Nulli fruticum levitas 
major; ob id gestatu faci- 
lior, baculorum usurn senec- 
tuti praebet.” 

Ferus, savage, wild. F t*fera. 

Fescinnini versus, rude, ob¬ 
scene and witty poems, invented 
or much used at Fescennia , a 
town of Etruria. 

Fessus, tired. For fassus , (See 
fatisco,) as Gradior, Gressus. 


Festino: See Appendix. 

Festivus, festive. Fr. festus . 

Festra . “ Antiquis idem fuit 
quod apud nos fenestra, tes¬ 
te Festo. Non tamen quwlibet, 
sed ostioium minusculum in sa- 
crario.” F. For fenstra,fenes- 
tra. 

Festuca, a shoot, stem, stalk, 
straw, reed. For fetuca fr.feo, 
fetum, (whence Fetus,) to bring 
forth. Vca, as in Fistuca, Ca- 
duca. ^ Al. from iarai pp. of 
€m, to send, send forth, shoot 
forth. 

Festus, festive, jovial, merry. 
Whence festum, a festival. Fr. 
hmaoo, hr ico, to give a feast. 
As from Eigpug is Firmus. ^f Or 
from the north. Armoric and 
Germ, fest , Irish feasta , is a 
festival. c ‘ Armonca vox rite 
nascitur a festa, ordinare; quia 
dies festi sunt dies solennes per 
annum dispositi.” W. Al. 
from fxurrbg, bright; and hence, 
gay, cheerful, merry. 

Fetiales, Feddles ,-—- 

Fetus, Foetus, an offspring. 
Fr feo, fetum, whence also femi- 
na and fecundus . If Al. from 
Putov, an offspring. 

Fax: See Fex. 

Ft, a sound of aversion. From 
the sound. Ft f. So Geras.^. 
The Latin word is not however 
one of established authority. 

Fiber, ftbri, a beaver. Fr. 
tiPpbg, iEol. fifipog, soft, fine. 
From the softness of its hair. 
Pliny: “ Fibro est mollior plu- 
m& pilus.” ^f “ Because it inha¬ 
bits ( fibrum ) the extremity of a 
river.” W. See Fibre. <|f The 
Sax. is befer. Germ, bilfa. 


1 Al. from Germ, four, fire. 
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Wachter says that these are 
“ omnium consensu*' from the 
Latin. 

Fibra , the point or extremity 
of anything; of certain of the 
entrails, as of the liver, lights, 
&c.; also the whole entrails. 
Also, said of the small sprouts or 
strings like hairs hanging at the 
roots of herbs. For finibra fr. 
finis. As from Facio is Faciber, 
then Faber, Fabri. 

Fibula , a clasp, buckle. For 
figibula ir.figo, as from Fari is 
JFabula. 

Ftccdula , the beccafico or 
jig-pecker. F v. ficus; or from 
ficus and edo . 

Fictilis, made of earth or clay. 
Fr. fictus, fashioned. As Alo, 
Altus, Altilis. 

Ficus , a fig. Fr. ffOxov, a fig; 
or from a word <r5xo$, whence 
fuxo$, (as vice vers& Zio$ for 
0*o$,)and $5xo$, as Oyjg in iEolic 
is &ip. Hence ficus, as 
frlgo. If from avxoN, it will 
be like nervuS from vsvgoN. 

** From Hebr. fag , [Turton 
says fig,] an unripe fig.” V. 

The Anglo-Sax. is fig, Germ. 

f ei e e -' 

Ficus , applied to emerods or 
piles. “ A tubercle or wart, 
rough on the top like a fig” Tt. 
“ Quia desuper fundit se ad sirni- 
litudinem^/fci fructfts.” F. 

Fidelia, a pot, jar, jug. Fr. 
w»(o$, a cask; as Fido is allied 


* t% Cam ficus sit fractus exoticus, recte 
aonen ejus derivatur a Lat. ficus . Nam 
eanun rernm, quibus Germani ab initio 
cnoeraot, raulta a Francis reliquis^ue 
popalis Germ, in idioms suam nomiua 
Latina tnmslata esse, dubio caret.*’ W. 

Etym. 


to IJttioo. Al. from fidelis . 
“ Qudd fideliter servat recon- 
dita.” V. 

Fidelis, faithful. F r. fides. 

Fides , reliance, credibility, 
credit, faith ; integrity, veracity. 
Fr. m$& fut. 52. of mttco, 
whence *eltofjuu, to rely on. A 
double change of 17 to F, and 
0 to D, as in Fidelia. If Or fr. 
x/o*n$, ASol. irfm$, whence $f$- 
8i$j fides. Or fides is it. fido, 

and this fr. sretfco. 

Fides, fidis, the string of a 
lyre; a stringed instrument of 
music. Fr. a string 

made from gut. As ZQaXXao, 
Fallo. 

Fidicen, fidicinis, one who 
sings to or plays on a stringed 
instrument. Fr .fides and cano . 

Fidius. See Mediusfidius. 

Fldo, I trust to. See Fides. 

Fidus, faithful. Cui fidi 
potest. 

Figtinus, belonging to a pot¬ 
ter. For figulinus fr. figulus. 

Figmen, Figment um, an 
image. For Jigimen fr. figo, 
i. e. jingo, 1 form. Compare 
Figulus, Figure. 

Figo, l fix, fasten. Fr. 
injyco, whence fego, (as in Fer& 
from 17cp»,) and jigo, as in rlma 
from | bHyjxa, liber from XErog 
i. e. Xh ro$. u From the An- 

glo-Sax. fegen,” says Tooke. 

t€ From Welsh pigo , Germ. 
picken, pungere, punctim ferire, 
acutum figere in aliquid,” says 
Wachter. 

Figulus, a potter or worker 
in clay. Fr. figo , i. e. jingo , I 
form. See Figmen. 

Flgtira, a figure, form, shape. 

u 
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Fr •fig 0 * *• l wake. See 

Figmen and Figulus. 

Filix ,- 

FUius, a son. Fr. v\b$ 9 hyios , 
whence fyius 9 (as Firmus from 
Elgiibs) aud fylius , as saLus 
from <rao$. See Fulica. If Al. 
from fu\ov, a race. ^f Al. from 
taken in the sense of be- 
loved, like Homer has <pl- 

Aerexvov. But $1 in p!\io$ is short. 

Filuniy a thread. Fr. elktco, 
el\w, (as Firmus from Elgixog,) to 
twist up, wind up, roll together, 
u convolvo, torqueo.” As Todd 
deduces Thread from a Saxon 
word signifying To twist, ^f 
Al. from inAe'ca, m\ob, to\ con¬ 
dense. We say, A ball of 
thread. “ Dum trahitur duci- 
turque, e&dem opersi torquetur 
et condensatur,” says Vossius. 

Al. for fixillum ir.figo, fixi. 
As from Velio, Vexi, Vexillum 
is Velum ; and as from Pago, 
Paxi, Paxillus is Palus." 

Fimbria , the extremity of 
anything ; the border or hem of 
a garment; a fringe. Yr. finis , 
whence jinibria , (Compare Fi- 
bra,) finbria , fimbria , as siN- 
plex, siMplex. 

Ftmus , dung, manure. Fr. 
ufibs, moisture. If Or for pimus 
(as Fer& from Ilep)) fr. 
pp. of ttio), whence wijxeXjj, fat¬ 
ness. Either from its fatness 
or from its fattening the fields. 
Virgil : “ Saturare fimo pingui 
sola.” Forcellini defines fimus 


1 Varro deduces it from hilum: “ Fi- 
Iitm, quod minimum est hilum . Id enim 
minimum est in vestimento.” % Al. 
from pilus or fr* irrlAoy. 


“ excrementa animalium quibus 
agri stercorantur.” Compare 
Opimus. U Al. from or 
$io>, (whence Gr. Qiftog, a muz¬ 
zle,) to press close. That is, 
a mass or clod of dung. % Al. 
from Qvpftos, dung; whence 
Ixo$. Hence fimus f as Mica 

from Mixxy). 

Findo, fidi 9 I cleave, cut, 
sever. Findo for fido 9 aud fido 
from eyfiS) fut. 2. of to 

split; whence chido, (as XQ&Xkoo, 
Fallo,) and phido , as Fames for 
Chames; &c. Or findo is 
from <rfrjv, crQijvog, a wedge; 
whence <r$r)v)g 9 (rQvjvtBog, crpqviSoaf, 
o-Qrjvtico, <r^ijvSco, fendo, findo • 
If “ From Chald .Jeda, scindere, 
vulnerare.” V.* 

FingOy 1 form, fashion, frame ; 
devise, feign. Fr. irijyco, mpyweo, 
explained by Donnegan (inter 
alia), to construct, build. 
Hence, i. e. from is Jingo, 

as from nfiym is Figo. Or the 
N is added, as in Lingo. 

Finis , the end or conclusion 
of anything. Soft for fthinis 
fr. 00/vctf, to decay, come to an 
end. <PQivoircopov is translated 
by Donnegan “ the end of au¬ 
tumn ;” and fQivag, “ which draws 
to an end.” % Al. from fio, as 
said of things completed. Or, 
as Scaliger explains it: “ Chm 
sit id, cujus gratis aliquid fit” 
If Al. from (r^olvof, a rope; 
whence schinis , (as from 02 is 
Hi), chinis 9 (as X<PuXhui 9 Fallo,) 


3 If <pda, as Lennep supposes, pri¬ 
marily signified “ findo, aperio,” 
might have been allied to it, and through 
<plirjy might produce fido, findo. 
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and finis, w in Fames for Cha- 
roes, &c. Boundaries being 
marked out by ropes, Al. 
from if, Mf, a fibre, tendon, 
and so transferred to a string or 
rope, % Al. from 6lf, iivof, 
2Eol. flf, Qtvof, (as Bijp is in 
iEolic Qrjp,) a shore; i. e. the 
boundary of the land. 

Finiitmus, bordering upon. 
Qui fines nostros attingit. So 
Affinis. 

Fio, 1 am made or done, I 
become. Fr. <p6eo, fyo; or fr. 
flat, whence Qtrpog, firv, Qiruoo. 

Firmamentum, anything which 
confirms or strengthens, a stay, 
support. Fr. firmo, firmavi, 
for firmavimentum . As Incre- 
mentum for Increvimentum. 

Firmus, firm, steady, sure. 
Fr. ipfiof or Sjpfwt, (poetically 
«IpfMf and slpfMM,) a prop, stay, 
support. Donnegan explains 
fweC», “ to make firm.” 

Al. from Bipfiof, a connexion. 
Tilings connected being firm. 

Fiscella , a little frail or bas¬ 
ket. Also, a muzzle, made si¬ 
milarly from twigs, &c. Fr. 
fiscus. 

Fisctna, a basket, frail. Fr. 

fiscus. 

Fiscus, a basket, frail ; a bas¬ 
ket or bag for holding money; 
the public chest, the treasury. 
Fr. Ficry», to hold, con¬ 
tain. F prefixed like V. 1 

Fissiculo , “findendo rimor.” 
F. From findo,fissum. 

Fissura , a cleft. Fr. jindo , 
fiuum . 


1 Al. from a supposed word <pcuncbs f 
wbcace a wallet. 


Fistuca, a very large wooden 
mallet, a rammer, which is lifted 
in the air and falls down on any¬ 
thing underneath with great im¬ 
petuosity, to drive it in the 
ground. Fr. i^roteo, lord), to 
raise; as from Cado is Caduca. 
Properly, histuca, as Firmus for 
Hirmus. 

Fistula, a shepherd's pipe; a 
water-pipe. For fisetula , fr. 
Tfpwnjraf pp. of Qurico. I blow. 
As <pvmj, a cake of flour and 
wine, is for as being 

puffy or tumid. Or if $wonj is 
fr. Quod, the same as pu<rao>;* 
then fistula is from xiQwrrai pp. 
of Quai, same as Quo’aco. Hence 
a word Quo rij, fista, fistula. 

Fistula, a fistula, a disease in 
the anus. “ Because it re¬ 
sembles a pipe or reed.” Tt. 

Fldbellum, a fan. Fr. jla- 
bulum fr. flo, as from For is 
Fabula. 

Flabrum, a blast, breeze. 
Fr.fio,fiavi. As from Candela 
is Candelabrum. 

Flacceo, 1 flag, droop, grow 
feeble. Fr. pXaxtuoo or /SXaxeco, 
I am feeble or enervated. So 
Fluo from BXuoo. 

Flagellum , a whip. Fr. fia - 
grunt . Soft for flagrellum . 

Flagitator , a duuner. Fr. 
fiagitor . One who demands his 
money importunately. 

Fldgitium is thus defined by 
Forcellini : “ Acris turpisque 

efflagitatio cum convicio ac tu- 
multu. Hinc Plautus fiagi - 
tium vocat, cfim puellae caus& 
protervi juvenes aliorum ' ostia 


* 


Derived fr. Qfcm fat. of 
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occentant. Merc. €, 3: ‘ Ne- 
que propter earn quicquara eve* 
niet nostris foribus flagitii.’ £t 
Jiagitium vocat acrem moles- 
tamque creditoris petitioned) de¬ 
bit). Flagitium is applied 
also to the ( jiagitatio ) importu¬ 
nate solicitation made by a man 
to a woman to surrender her 
virtue ; somewhat as Appello is 
used. Livy: “ Appellare ali- 
quem de proditione,” i. e. to 
solicit or tempt to treachery. 
Quintilian : “ Solicitare aliquam 
de stupro,” i. e. to beset the 
chastity of. So Appello ali¬ 
quam is used simply in the 
same sense. Flagito also is so 
used : Apuleius : “ Juvenem 

execrandis uredinibus jlugita - 
bant ” And is thus explained 
by Forceilini : “ ardenter ad 
stuprum solicito.” Hence Jia¬ 
gitium is transferred from the 
solicitation to crime to the crime 
so solicited; and hence is any 
disgraceful or shameful crime, 
and also a reproach, disgrace 
occasioned by such a crime. 
5f The sense of crime might be 
drawn also from Jiagito , to ques¬ 
tion, accuse. Tacitus: “ Pe- 
culatorem jlagitari jussit.” Thus 
ahla is crime, from ahew, to 
question, accuse. 1 

Flagito , I ask importunately, 
demand earnestly. Soft for Jla- 
grito as Flagellum for Fragrel- 
lum, iv. flagro 9 as Mussito from 
Musso. That is, I ask (mult& 
flagrantid) with much eagerness, 


as Imploro is, I ask (multo pith 
ratu) with much weeping. So* 
fijrga? is fr. ityjrai pp. of (ca>, fer- 
veo. Flagrare cupiditate, desi- 
derio, incredibili studio, are 
common expressions. Pruden- 
tius has “ sedare omoem pec¬ 
toris jlagrantiam” i. e. cupi- 
ditatem, desiderium, as ex¬ 
plained by Forceilini. 

Flagro , 1 burn, am on fire, 
glow. Fr. Qkayco fut. 2. of Q Xi- 
yeo. Perhaps from QXayaa was 
<pXotyepo§, <p\aytpooo, <f>\ayepob 9 
f\aypoo, 

Flagrum , a whip, scourge. 
Fr. flagro . Plautus : “ Quern* 
faciam ferventem flagris” 
Horace: “ Ibericis perustb 
funibus latus.” ^ Al. for 
plagrum fr. wsVxdya pf. mid. of 
ir\r)<r<ju>, I strike. 

Flamen , a blast, gale. Fr.Jfa- 
vimen (r.flo,flavi. So Nomen. 

Flamen: See Appendix. 

Flarnma , a flame. Fr. pXc- 
yoo, to burn, blaze ; pp. ve$\ey~ 
\toLi and %e$\ayfj.oa 9 whence 
pXay/xa, flagma 9 flamma . Or 
for Jlemma fr. $\s'y/xoe. 
Welsh fflam , Armor .flam, Sla- 
von. pi amen. 

Flammeum , Flameum 9 a veil 
worn by women and others. 
That is, of a flame color, i. e. 
of a bright yellow color.* 

Flaturarius, a min ter. Fr. 
flaturus . A blower of metals. 

Flavus , yellow. For Jlac - 
civus from flacceo 9 as Cado, 
Cadivus. “ Flavedo est color 


*A1. from Flaminica, i. e. FUminis 
1 Al. for plagitium fr. plctga. Quod uxor. As worn by her. But it would 
ptogit pudendum est. thus be flaminicaU or some such word. 
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i pereuntiuro.” W. If <r<r«, to strike), aspirated 
tammivus fr. Jiammeo . whence^tgo. So from TIHym 
ne color. Or for is FI go. 

pXayw fut. 2. of $Xfy«, jpfo, I blow. Fr. «vmo, **», 
^f Al. for falvus from whence plo, (as IlNwfMv was 
lb, A nglo-Sax. fealw. changed to IIAiifioov), with as- 

1 bend, twist. That pirate phlo f flo, as JFlecto for 
l o, aspirated from xi- Plecto. Or thus: two, fpm, 
>p. of irXexcu, to twine, fXw, f Al. from $X«o>, fXw, to 
If Al. from pAfxro$, gush forth. If Al. from the 
As things burnt or Anglo-Sax. blawan , 6 whence 
become crumpled and our word To blow. 

The Germ .fiechten Floccus, a lock or flock of 

led by Wachter “ tor- wool; also, the nap of cloth, 
latus.” 1 Metaphorically used for a thing 

m 9 urn, a swelling of of no value. From the north. 
?s, attended with a dis- Germ. flock, Iceland. floka f An- 
f blood. For Jlegmina glo-Sax. Jlacea, Engl, flake, 
rwrj, a fiery tumor. If fleak 9 flock . Referred to the 
Jlegmina , from flecto , northern flaka , to divide; or 
enc efleximen 9 flexmen 9 pluccian , to pluck. Floccus is 

“ Ut quoe fleruosa defined by Forcellini 44 lanarum 
jtorta.” F. * particula divisa a velleribos 

L shed tears. Fr.pXceo, 4 inutiliter avolans.” 

forth, make to gush Floces , the dregs or lees of 

f Al. from <p\va>, as Feo wine. Allied to floccus . “Quia 
from 4>6u). ^f Al. from ei uwnitflocci quidam et panni.” 
hence /3Xq<ra>,) to shed. F. Thus Persius has: 41 Pan- 
from B\vu)J nos am fecem morientem sorbet 

, I dash against. An- aceti.” 

: “ Ipse se in terrain Flora 9 the Goddess (Jhrum) 
eng.” Fr.$x//3«,(Homer of flowers, ^f Al. from Greek 
•rai,) to crush ; whence X\oogi$ 9 Ovid: u Chloris eraro 
>me\vhat as r\e<papov for quae Flora vocor ; corrupts 
¥, ru\xvo$ for RaXavoj. Latino Nominis est nostri litera 
. wXijyco (fut. 2. of wX^- Graeca sono.” See Fames# 

Flo$ifldri$ , a flower, blossom. 

Like aorrof, it is applied to other 
* says Tooke, “ Yellow is the things and is put for the most 
fbwn” ° f the ADglo ' Saxo11 excellent of their kind. Fr.flo. 
'mt r AV<r«. it<itXtjjctcu> tobe.t. Cicero: “Suavitates odorum 

n flecto, to incline downwards/' 

n. -- _ 


is acknowleged by Donnegan. 
xn JEo\, fp4» y to cry oat. 
Agfa* See Flora. 


• Wachter however refers Manus to 
the Latin. 
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qui afflantur e Jioribus .” As 
aoorog is perhaps fr. uoorai pp. 
of aooo, aeo. 5f Or fr. ^Xooj, 
X*ou$, verdure, bloom; whence 
chlos , then Jios. See Fames. 
OrJioris is fr. xXcopog, verdant. 

Or from , a flame. “ Quia 
emicat scintillatque ul flamma.” 
V. What is called by Euripi¬ 
des $Xo£ oTvou is called by En¬ 
nius Jios vini. And the poets 
call stars u Jiores If Al. from 
the Saxon blowan , to blow , i. e. 
bloom, blossom. 

Fluctus, a wave. Fr. Jiuo , 
jlucsi, ftuctum . 

Fluent urn, a stream. Fr. 
Jiuo, as fiumen. 

Fluito, 1 float. Fr. Jiuo, 
(i. e. fluctuo)y/i/i7i/w. 

Fiumen , a stream. Fr. ./too. 

Jltoo, 1 flow. Fr. /3Xy», to 
gush out. As BpifLoo, Fremo. 1 
^f Tooke: " From the Anglo- 
Sax. fteuwan 

Flustrum . Dacier: “ Turn 
/lustrum dictum puto, cilm post 
tempestatem fluctus non mo- 
ventur, quia tunc * Dejiuit saxis 
agitatus humor.’ ” Flustrum fr. 
fluo, as Luo, Lustrum. 

Fluta, a floating lamprey. 
For^/totfa f r.Jiuito ; or fr .Jiuo, 
fiutum . ^f Al. from xAcotij$, a 
swimmer. 

Fluvius, a river. Fr. /too, 
for Jiuius . Compare Alluo, 
Alluvies. 

Focale , a bandage or cravat 
to keep the (Jaucem) throat and 


neck warm. For^/iitictf/e. As 
Caudex, Codex. 

Focillo, 1 warm, cherish. Fr. 
focus . 

Focus, a hearth, an altar. Fr. 
^oco£, whence focus, as rots;, 
speCus. <Pobg is translated by 
Donnegan (inter alia) a blazing 
hearth, Or from ogee pf. mid. 
of ex*), to hold. Whence ochus, 
Fochus , focus . Compare Fis- 
cus. H Or for/butettt fr.foveo r 
like Unicus, &c. As cherishing 
the fire, or as cherishing other 
things by the fire in it. Ovid: 
u At focus a flammis et quid 
fovet omnia dictus.” ^ Al. 
from Qwyw, to roast or boil. 

Fodico, I pierce. Fr. fodio. 
As Medeo, Medico; Velio, 
Vellico. 

Fodina, a mine, quarry. Fr. 
fodio . hia, as in Regina. 

Fodio, I pierce, goad, dig. 
Also, 1 punch, push. Fr. /3o- 
66oo (whence fiobvvog, a pit,) same 
as fiaSvoo (whence fiaQv<rfMt), to 
excavate; properly, to make 
deep. B into F, as in Fascino 
from Bourxavco. And 0 into D, 
as in orDo from 6gSo$. The 
two changes together are not 
unlike those iu FiDo from 17t/- 
0«). f rora <f>uT«Jo), to 

plant. The earth being pierced 
in planting. Or from a word 
furl^co, fur lew, qvtico, whence 
Judio , then fodio, as fOlium 
is for fUlium. 1 


■ 1 " - -- 3 Some suppose fodi put for chodi, 

(See Fames) fr. x^Stj*' fr. xfaf 10 nuae 

1 The perfect ftuxi, i. e. flugsi , might heap. But to dig is one thing, to raise a 
have come from a word Jlugo, fr. <p\vyw heap another. Though Unnsla- 

fut. 2 . of whence $>A&crcura. ted by Donnegan “earth dug up.” Haigh 
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tdus, foul, filthy, loath- As anciently it was the custom 

, ugly. For fxtidus. Al. to write on the leaves of trees, 
hadus , a goat. Stinking as of the palui. So our Leaf, 
i goat. 5T Al. from votlfy;, Follis, a leathern bag or 
sh, filthy; whence vofoyjg, purse. A pair of bellows, 

aspirated v changed to F) which was apparently a bag 

f. Al. for facidus fr. made of the hides of animals. 
, dregs. But thus it would Virgil has 44 taurinis follibus 
Ildus. and Horace “ hircinis follibus.” 

idus , a league, covenant. Also, a ball for playing with, 

nre/Soo, 1 to make a treaty; made of inflated leather. Fol- 

lid. e<riro&a, whence spxdus, lis, from signifying a bag of 

s , (as Fallo from »,) money, was used for money it- 

phadus, the P being aspi- self. Larapridius : 44 Chin ba¬ 
as in Fere, Fides, Figo. beret in sorte centum aureos et 
jus: spxdus, sphxdus, phce- mille argenteos et centum Jolles 
Or from ire Urn, to con- aeris.” Crescentius : “ Gran- 
e; or irettopou, to rely on ; dem piscera trecentis follibus 
id. ireiroiQa, whence paethus, vendidit.” Follis is fr. a 

mdus, as FiDo is allied to bag; iEol. puAXif, whence foU 
». Al. from haedus, lis , as pTAXov, fOJium. 

:ned into phxdus, as fvco is Fomentum , a fomentation, 

ed by Donnegan from 5a>,) application to assuage pain. For 
. A kid being sacrificed fovimentum fr. foveo. Virgil: 
atification of a treaty. €t Fovit e& vulnus lymphs.” Co- 
zmina . See Femina. lumella: 44 Si genua intumue- 

mum, Ftnum , hay. “ From rint, calido aceto fovenda sunt.” 
ellic Jaen.” Ainsw. Or fr. Fomes , fuel. For fovimes 

whence Fecuudus. 44 Na- (r.foveo. t( Quia ignem fovet 
s terra? fetus” says Festus. et alit.” V. 

Miur. See Fenus. Fons, fontis , a well, spring, 

deo, Feteo: See Appendix, fountain. From fundens, fun- 
diatum , a precious oint- dentis , shortened into funs,fun- 
made (ex foliis ) from tis, then softened into fons, fon- 
i, as of the spikenard, tis. Or changed to fondens, 
i, balm, &c. fondentis ; fons , fontis . We 

lium, a leaf. For fulium, have sOboles for sUboles, and 
bis for fulium fr. <puXAov, as perhaps tOnsa for tUnsa. Var- 
, alius; d\Acjo, sallo. ro : 44 Fons , unde funditur e 

lium , the leaf of a book, terra aqua viva.” If Or from 

$etfvqej£, Qcovtjevros which utters a 
sound ; contracted to $»v- 
fodio to d&s, away. That is, to T0$f fons, fontis.* ^f Al. for 

brtvfao, ftit. (nrtiaeo, as from <nr«fo 

&•.” Dn. 


* Al. from fr. xfaw, to pour 
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fort fr. fopog, which carries or 
hurries forward. As Pons from 
Uipog. 

For: See Faris. 

Forago• “ Filura quo textri- 

ces opus diurnum distinguunt. 
A forando , quia forabant eo filo 
telara ut signo hoc distiuguerent 
pensa.” F. 

Foramen, a hole. Fr .foro. 

Foras, out of doors, abroad. 
Fr. foris . Rather, from 4 up* 
was a word fora, whence foras , 
like Alids. Or fr. 4v?a£«, 4u- 

*>*?’• 

Forceps, forctpis, tongs, nip¬ 
pers, pincers. Also, from the 
form, the claw of a lobster. For 
ferceps (as KEgxvgot, COrcyra ; 
extOrris for extErris; and we 
may perhaps add vOrtex for 
vErtex,) for ferriceps ir.ferrum. 
That is, ferrum quo capimus 
aliquid. See Forfex. IF Al 
for formiceps, fortnicipis, as 
properly ( forma capiens ) grasp¬ 
ing hot things. See Formus. 
The Greeks say nupaypa fr. 
•kvq, irupog, fire, aygea), to sieze. 
IF Some refer for in forceps to 
Germ. feur 3 fire, allied to mp. 

Forda , a cow with young. 
Fr. $opdg, <pogdt$og (4>op&o$), a 
pregnant female. 

Fore, fut. inf. of Sum. For 
fure (as from iTgx is fOres) 
for fuere fr •fno, whenceyi/am, 
fat, &c. Or fore is formed from 
forem on the model of Amare, 
Amarem ; and forem is for fu- 


out. X into ♦, as in Fames. ^ ** A 
Sic et He braei oculum fontem di- 
cunt.” Isaac Voss. 


rem fr. Juo, fuam,fuerem , fu- 
rem . 

Forensis, pertaining to the fo¬ 
rum. 

Forfex , forficis, a pair of 
scissars or shears. Forficis seems 
to be soft forforsicis ; and this 
for fersici$,ferri$icis (as Forci- 
pis is for Ferricipis) fr. ferrum 
seco . Forcellini defines forfex 
“ instrumentum ferreum quo fi¬ 
lum, telam, &c. incidimus.” 

Fori is defined by Forcellini 
“ parvae ills semitie intra naves 
per quas nautse ultro citroque 
discurrunt; ita loca ubi sedent 
vectores; item ubi nautae se- 
dentes remigant.” From wfpss 
fr. •Kopog, a passage. Compare 
the derivation of Transtrum. 
Al. from Qogeoo, $oga>, to bear, 
support. From the senses above 
given we pass to those of the 
combs of a bee hive, and the 
shelves of a book-case. Some 
translate fori generally “ the 
gangways or hatches, the decks.” 

Al. from foris , without. u Qu6d 
foris essent; h. e. non in carinfi 
sive alvo navis, ubi velut dorai 
immunes essent a pluviis et ven- 
tis, sed sub Jove frigido.” V. 

Foria, a diarrhoea. And fo- 
ria, orum, liquid excrement. 
Fr. Qopa. i. e. Qoga yatrrpbs , vio- 
lens cursus ventris. 

Forica, public jakes. Fr. Qop- 
vg, ‘ podex;’ whence^orio, ‘ caco.’ 

Foris, a door, tr.ivpu, 2Eol. 
fvga, whence fora , as 
rnOla. 

Forma , a shape, figure, form. 
Transposed fr. popfu, Al. 
from Sax. fremman, to frame. 
In Germ, form. Armor, farm* 
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Irish foirm, is the same as for - 
ma. 1 

Forma, a conduit or con¬ 
veyance of water ; an aqueduct. 
“ Quia adhibitis ligneis formis 
exslruitur.” F. Or fr. ire- 
Qoppuu pp. of <pegao, to convey. 

Formdlis epistola, a circular 
letter. As written according to 
a certain ( forma ) form. 

Formica, an ant. Fr. ftup- 
l»a£, {wpwxog, iEol. pupprixos, 
whence furmlca (as Fascino 
from Ba<rxetva), formica, (as 
fOris from iTgot,) formica , as 
srlfya, figo. % Ah for fermi - 
ca, as in fOrcep9, and perhaps 
vOrtex. Qu bdfert micas, i. e. 
farris. Virgil: “ Ingentemyor- 
m\C(Z farris acervum.” 

Formlcans pulsus, a pulse 
which is quick and short or 
low, like the motion ( formica ) 
of an ant. 

Formicatio , the rising of the 
body in small pimples, attended 
with a tingling pain like the 
stinging ( formicarum ) of ants. 

Formldo, fear, dread, terror. 
Fr. pippog? terror, whence pop- 
pab, a hideous spectre. That 
is, from iEol. fiogpog, as Formi¬ 
ca is from Muppyxog, through 
Buppyxog. Ido as in Cupido, 
Lubido. % Al. from forma, a 
form, i. e. a spectre. 

Formldo , a foil or net set 
with feathers of different colors, 
as a ( formldo ) terror or scare 
to wild beasts. 

1 Al. from Zpdfia, whence F6patna,fo- 
iwmaj'orma. As Elios from Eft*, Species 
from Spedo. 

* A word inserted in Donnegan. 

Etym. 


Formosus, handsome. Qui 
est bon& forma . 

Formula^ a set (forma ) form 
of words. 

Formus , hot. Fr. ritoppai 
pp. of tipco 9 I heat; whence 
toppog, iEol. <poppbg, as Oijp, 4>jjg. 

Al. for fermus fr. isgpuyg. 

Fornax, Fortius, a furnace. 
Fr. xvgwog, pertaining to fire; 
whence xupv og, furnus, fornus, 
as QTAAig, fOllis; vTxrog, nOc- 
tis. “From Arab font." Tt. 

Fornix , a brothel, stew. Fr. 
7 Topvv\, a harlot. And, because 
these places were in vaults and 
wells under ground, hencer for¬ 
nix was a vault; and an arch. 
Gloss. Vett.: “ Fornicaria, irop- 
vij, avo xapugag i IfTTavrai.” For¬ 
nix was used also for a trium¬ 
phal arch, The first sense 
of this word is usually under¬ 
stood to be an arch or vault; in 
which some derive it from for¬ 
nus, a furnace, as being arched 
like it. Othefp refer it to foro, 
to perforate. “ Idem prim6 
fuere fornices ac cavern®,” says 
Pontanu?. Others refer it to 
$opab, to bear, sustain. As sim¬ 
ply sustaining, or from the idea 
of every part sustaining the 
weight placed upon the arch. 

Fornus: See Fornax. 

loro, I bore, pierce. For 
poro (as Fer& from Ilep),) fr. 
TtsTeopa pf. mid. of wslpoo, to 
pierce. 

Forpex, a barber’s scissars. 
For forphex, forfex . But the 
authority of the word seems not 
quite established. 

Fors , fortis , chance, luck, 
good luck. Fr. wtfoprat pp. of 
x 
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figco. Or at once fr. <popo$, that 
which bears; as Miqo$, Mors. 
Id quod res secum ferunt. The 
Greeks say Tot vgaypLurot xotxw$ 
fepersti, Things turn out unfa¬ 
vorably. They use <rvfx(popa for 
an accident or occurrence. Wach- 
ter : “ Fatum Graecis dicitur 
Qspov a <pepeiv, Latinis fors a fer - 
re, quia fatum est ipsa series 
causarum, quae omnes eventus 
bonos et malos secum fert .” 
Virgil has “ Me, fors si qua 
tulisset, Promisi ultorem. ,, 

Forsun, perhaps. That is, 
fors art, chance whether. 

Fbrsit, perhaps. That is, 
fors sit . Or for forsitan, i. e. 
fors sit an. 

Fortasse, perhaps. For for- 
tesse, forte esse . Si forte licet 
esse. 

Forlax. “ Cato : * Forna- 

cem benestruito: f:\c\to, for tax 
totam fornacem infimam com* 
plectatur/ V idetur for tax esse 
substructio, quas fornacem in 
imo cingit et niunit ne arcus 
ejus diducantur et ruant. (The 
4 sides, bottom or compass.) A 
forth” F. Or fr. ire<pogra i pp. 
of <pspoo . % Or fortax is for 

forctax fr. 6pxxo$ derived fr. 
epxeo, (whence opxo$) to defend. 

Fortis, stouthearted, manful, 
brave. Fr. xtyopTai pp. of Qepco, 
fero , suffero . “Quia fortitudo 
est virtus perferendarum re- 
rum. ,, F. 1 


1 Vossiut supposes that fortis was an¬ 
ciently forctis . lie quotes the XII. 
Tabb. where however we have/orcfi from 
forctus, which might be put for horctus 
fr. ftpKTcu pp. of fpttot, to defend. 


Fortuitus, happening (forte) 
by chance. 

Fortuna , fortune. Fr. fors, 
fortis . 

Forufi, bookshelves. See 
Fori. 

Forum, a market-place where 
goods are brought. Also, a 
public place in Rome where 
assemblies of the people were 
held, justice was administered, 
and other public business, par¬ 
ticularly what concerned the 
borrowing and lending of money, 
was transacted. Varro: “ Quo 
conferrent suas cpntroversias, 
et quae vendere vellent, et quo 
quaeque fer rent, forum appella- 
runt.” Rather, from 4>o pia», 
fopu), same as J'ero. 

Forum . Towns or villages 
in the provinces where they met 
for the sake of traffic or market 
or law were called fora, as Fo¬ 
rum Livii, &c. Forum aleato- 
rium was a gaming room, from 
its being a kind of traffic or 
assembly. 

Forus: See Fori. 

Fossa, a ditch. Fr. fodio, 
fodsum, fossum. 

Fovea : See Appendix. 

Fbveo: See Appendix. 

Fraceo, 1 grow musty or 
mouldy. in allusion to the 
thickness of (f races) lees of oil.* 

Fraces, the grounds or lees 
of oil, the mash of pressed 
olives. For jrages (which is 
indeed found in some MSS.) fr. 
frago, whence fragilis. For- 
cellmi defines fraces, “carnes 


1 In German fratz is rancid, but is re¬ 
ferred by Wachter to fracidus. 


k 
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olece trapeto contuses et com- 
minutae,” &c. ^ Or fr. fatyab fut. 
2. of fawoo, to dash to pieces. 

Fratium: See Frenum. 

Frdga , strawberries. Soft 
for fragra (as Fragellum for 
Fragrellum,) h.fragro. % Al. 
from ocrQoaya. See Fragro. 

Fragtlis, brittle. Fr .frago, 
frango. Easily broken. 

Frogmen, a broken piece. 
For fragimen fr. frago } frango . 
So Ago, Agmen. 

Frdgor, a crack, crash. Fr. 
frago , frango. Properly, the 
sound of anything breaking. 

Frdgosus, craggy, rough, 
steep. Fr.frago,frango. That 
is, broken. 

Fragro, I have a strong scent. 
From a verb &rppaTTOf*ai, (same 
as ha(ppalvofMou, to smell,) pf. mid. 
SrQpaya, wheuce fragus, as 
from ’Chfagog is Serus. Com¬ 
pare Flagro as to the termina¬ 
tion bo. Al. from frago, 
frango . As said of pounded 
spice*. 

Framea y a short spear, lance. 1 
A German word, as Tacitus 
states. “ From frumen, to 
send. Allied to from, from.” 
W. “ The Germans say to 
this day fraim or friem or 
ffriem, the Belgians prietn” V. 

Frango, fregi , i break in 
pieces. For frago, fr. fayai, 
Fpayao, (as fiyog, Iplyog, Frigus) 
fut. 2. of pa<T<Fu), to dash down. 
Virgil: “ Duo de numero cifcm 


1 “ St. Austin contends that it is not 
a spear bat a sword. Perhaps, because 
in his time or at least among the Afri¬ 
cans it wss used in this sense. F. 


corpora nostro Frangeret ad 
saxum.” Al. from /Sga^co, to 
rattle, clash: as Bpifun, Fremo. 
From the sound of things break¬ 
ing. IF “ From Hebr.frag, rum- 
pere, frangere.” V. ^ Al. from 
the Anglo-Saxon bracan , brea - 
can, brecan, Germ, brechen, to 
break. 

Frater, a brother. Fr. 

T)j£, one of the same Qpeerga, 
which is explained by Donnegan 
“ the descendants of the same 
father, a band of persons of the 
same race, a subdivision of a 
tribe.” ^ “ Welsh and Armor. 
brawd , Germ, bruder, Gr.*fy>ij-. 
xiip, Lat. frater, Pers. beraaer, 
Goth. brothr, Irish brathair. All 
from the Celt, bru, the womb. 
As the Latins say Uterinus.” W. 

Fraus, fraudis , guile, fraud, 
deceit; the being deceived; 
also, any fault, offence, trespass ; 
also, punishment for such of¬ 
fence, loss; hence any harm or 
detriment. Fraudis is for fra - 
dis fr. <Ppa8ij$, knowing, clever. 
Ao\o<ppatirjg is used by Homer 
for being clever in deceiving. 
Or from Qgavdijg, poet, for 
Vpatyg, as vavog for vaof, &c. 
Or from a word fpaSvg, transp. 
QpctuBg. At least fr. ppaVw fut. 
2. of fgct%co, whence fpafyftou, to 
project, plan, machinate. 

Frausus. Plautus : “ Ne 
quam fraudem frausus sit.” 
Fr. fraus , fraudis , whence 
fraudeo,frausus sum, as Audeo, 
Ausus sum. 

Frax: See Fraccs. 

Fraxinus: See Appendix. 

Fremo, I make a great noise. 
Fr. fye'/uo, as B\ua>, Fluo. 
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Frendeo, Frendo, I gnash 
with my teeth. Fr. fremo , 
whence fremxdut,fremdut,fren- 
dut. So Aveo, A vidus, Avideo, 
Audeo. If Al. from the sound. 
Frtnum : See Appendix. 
Frequent, frequent, constant, 
numerous. For fere-coiens, 
whenc efere-cuens (as $OIvlxeo$, 
pUniceus), whence frecuens, 
frequent . Feri, commonly, 
generally. Coiens from coeo. 

Fretsus, craunched, bruised. 
For frensus fr. frendo, I grind 
the teeth: as Fando, Pansus, 
Passus. Properly, ground or 
bruised by the teeth; and then 
by anything else. Accius: 
tl Saxo fruges frendes torridas.” 

Frctum, a strait, narrow part 
of the sea. Fr. ferven, f ervi- 
tum,frevitum, freturn. Varro : 
“ Qu5d eo semper concurrant 
aestuset effervescant” Compare 
JEstuarium. ^f Al. from fremo, 
fremitum , cut down t ofretum. 

Fretus, relying on. Fr. fer - 
veo,fervitum , whence frevitum, 
freitum, freturn. As Superri- 
mu8, Supreimus, Supremus. 
Fervor is the same as 6otp<ro$, 
heat, confidence, (which is fr. 
Ttdag<rai pp. of 6ipoo, to heat), 
whence 6ag<rvvo$, relying on. 

Frico, 1 rub, chafe. From 
frio, to bruise into small pieces, 
as from Fodio is Fodico. % 
“ From the Syriac PHRK , to 
rub.” V.» 

Frigeo , I am cold. Fr. ptyiw, 
rpiyioo, to be stiff with cold. 


Or from fpiyw fut. 2. of fpb- 
creo, to shiver with cold. 

Frtgo, I fry, parch. <Pg6yoo. 
Frlgus, cold. Ft. frigeo, or 
fr. 

Frigutio, Fringutio, Fri- 
guttio, Frigultio , Frinjptltio , 
to cry like afringilla. Hence 
to chatter, prate, &c.*. Forcel- 
lini says that the word is written 
in the above five ways, but that 
the two first seein safer. The 
two last appear to me to be the 
best, since the word seems to 
come either from Gr. fptyikt>$ 
or $piyi\o$ a chaffinch, or from 
Yaxlfringilla, a chaffinch. 

. Fringilla, Frigilla, Frin- 
guilla, a chaffinch. Diminut. 
of Qgey t\o$ or fgvyi\o$, used by 
Aristophanes. 

Frio, I crumble, break into 
small pieces. Fr. Qpvao (whence 
Qpvxrco), JEol Qgvao, as Sijp, 
&rjg. ^f Al. from %gtao, to A- 
vide by sawing, whence frio, as 
in Fer& from Tlepl. If Al. from 
pain, to dash and break, Fpalot, 
(as in Frigeo,) Fplco. Al. 
from \J dm, psio, for softness prio , 
whence frio, as before. 

Frit: See Appendix. 

Fritillus, - 

Frlvolus, worthless, trifling. 
Fr.yWo, to crumble. That is, 
fragile, brittle. Olus a diminu¬ 
tive, as in Sciolus, Aureolus. 
Then frivolus is soft for friolus. 
Unless, as from Ango, Anxi, is 
Anxius; so from Frio, Friavi, 
is Friavolus, Frivolus.* 


1 Al. from tyuca pf. of taken in ■ ■ ■ ■■ - “ 

the tense of fdv, t o rub; whence psico, % 

for softness prico, (as from KNctpas is 3 Al. from (p\ vapor, tmnsp. <ppvaXos, 
cRepus,) then frico, as IIcpl, Fere. whence friVahts, frivolus. * Al. for 
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Frixus, from frigo, frigii , 
frixi. 

Frons, frondis , a leaf; a 
branch with leaves. Anciently 
frum, frundis . And frus and 
fro* without N. Whence/rowdis, 
i. e. f nitidis, frudis, seems to 
be derived from /3pv$ip (as Bpifua y 
F remo,) fr. 0puc », to germinate. 
As from MopSijp (from Mslpoo) is 
M ordeo. Or frundis is from /3pvov- 
Ppvrro$. Thence fruntis , and 
frundis , as menTax, inenDax. 

Frons, frontis, the forehead, 
brow. Fr. $govr)$, thought, re¬ 
flection. As indicating what We 
are engaged in thinking and re¬ 
flecting on, or the real state and 
nature of our thoughts. Some¬ 
what as Voltus, Vultus from 
Volo, Volitum. Plautus : 44 He- 
rile imperium ediscat, ut, quod 
frons velit, oculi sciant.” Ci¬ 
cero: “ Non solhm ex oratione, 
sed etiam ex vultu et oculis et 
fronte , ut aiunt, meum erga te 
amorem perspicere potuisses.” 
Cicero calls from 44 animi ja- 
nua.” % Some understand 
fporrls here as solicitude; and 
suppose from to be properly 
applied to a forehead currying 
anxiety in it. 44 Frons solicita, 
moesta, gravis, turbida, nubila,” 
are common expressions. AI. 
from <$po'vir, (as Tevof, Geus) 
wisdom, intelligence, discern¬ 
ment. As displayed in the fore¬ 
head. Al. from <pipu)v, $i- 
porrog (ppoVros). Cicero: “ Haec 
ipsa fero equidem fronte , sed 
# angor intimis sensibus.” 

Fronto , having a high, broad, 


/riCrotiu. VaUns tantuin quantum frit. 


or prominent (frontem) fore¬ 
head, As Capito from Caput, 
Capitis. 

Fructus , the fruit or produce 
of the earth; the fruit or pro¬ 
duce of trees ; also, profit, 
emolument, benefit, use. Fr. 
fruor y fructus sum. That which 
we enjoy from the earth. So 
in the Litany: 44 That it may 
please thee to give to our use 
the kindly fruits of the .earth, 
that in due time we may ENJOY 
them.” Fructus from fruor , as 
Fiuctus from Fluo. Al. from 
Qpvxrof, parched. See Frux. 

Al. from /3e/9puxroj pp. of 
/3pug», to germinate. 

Frugdiis, thrifty. Fr. frugi . 

Fruges: See Frux. 

Frugi, says Donatus, is pro¬ 
perly said of one who is useful 
and necessary. That is, Is 
unde frngem possis habere. 
Hence frugi , like Gr. xpijvro*, 
(from yjplupAA, to use; whence 
also xp>i<rffu>£), means good, 
honorable, honest, worthy. Fru¬ 
gi , as applied to a servant, 
means useful to his master, 
careful, thrifty, saving. It is 
also applied to one who is use¬ 
ful to himself, and is thrifty and 
frugal with his own property. 
It means also, moderate, sober, 
discreet; which senses easily 
flow from the rest. Forcellitii 
defines frux (inter alia) “ recta 
honestaque vivendi ratio.” Ci¬ 
cero : 44 Emersisse aliquando, 
et se ad frugem bonam, ut di- 
citur, recepisse.” 

Fiumentum , corn or grain of 
all kinds; viheat, the best kind. 
For Jruimentum fr .fruor. See 
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Fructus. If AI. for frugimen- 
tum fr .frux,frugis. 

Fruniscor, 1 enjoy. Fr.^rwor, 
whence fruinor (somewhat as 
Itiner from Iter), fruiniscor. 

Fruor , I enjoy, reap the 
fruits of. Fr. j&vojxai, I draw to 
myself; whence Fgvoftoa, (as 
pryog, Fp~iyog, Frigus,) fruor. 1 

Frustra f to no purpose. Fr. 
frudo , fru$um, (as Rado, Ra- 
suni,Rastnini,)for fraudo,frau - 
sum , as Claudo, Cludo. Frau - 
sus is here deceived, disap¬ 
pointed, in a passive sense. Or 
it may be in an active sense: 
u Quod frustra f\t 9 fraud at de- 
siderium ejus qui id facit.” V. 
See Frausus. AI. from dpavcr- 
t o$, JE ol. Qgavo to;, broken to 
pieces. As said of hopes and 1 
projects dashed. See Frus¬ 
tum. 

Frustum , a bit or piece of 
anything. For fraustum (See 
Frustra) fr. Ogaua-rov, iEoI. 
pgatvorbv, broken in pieces.* 

Fru tectum, Frutetum , a 
shrubbery. For fruticetum. 

Frutex , a stalk, stem, shoot. 
Also, a shrub. Fr. /3e figvrou 
pp. of fipvoo, to germinate. As 
ttgefico, Fremo. 

Frux, frugis, the fruit or 
produce of the earth ; the fruit 
of trees. Fr. fruor, fruxus 
sum. See Fructus. Fruxus, 


' Al. from <popovfiat, (<f>povo/xcu ) con¬ 
sidered the same as ifuftopovfiai, translated 
by Donnegan, “I enjoy abundantly or 
to excess.” 

* 14 A frudo, fraudo. Nam, qui frus¬ 
tum aufert, parte aliqu& fraudat eum 
cuju8 erat integrum.” V. This is mere 
quibbling. 


as Fluo, Fluxus. Or from 
fpvyoo, to parch. Virgil : “ Fru - 
gesque receptas Et torrere 
parant flammis et frangere 
saxo.” Accius : €t Nocturna 
saxo fruges frendes torri- 
das.’ Al. from j Bpvxco, 

fipvZco, fut. 2. /3 pvyco, to eat. 

Fuam , I may be. Fr. 
fuo, whence fui. 

Fucus , a marine shrub from 
which was made a dye or paint; 
dye, paint ; pretence. 0vxo£. 
Also, a drone; i. e. a bee in 
pretence. “ Qu6d fucum fa- 
ciat homini, ut qui mentiatur 
apem.” V . 3 

Fucus, a kind of glue with 
which bees daub their hives. 
“ Perhaps, as being in its color 
an imitation of wax.” F. 

Fue, a sound of aversion or 
contempt. From the sound. 
See Fi. 

Fuerem, I would be. See 
Fuam. 

Fuga , flight. <PvyYi, 

Fugio, I fly. Fr. $uyeco Ion. 
fut. of 

Fugo , i put to flight. Verto 
in fugam. 

Fui , I was. Fr. foot), I am. 

Fulcio, I prop, support. 
“ From Hebr. folk, a staff.” 
Tt. 5T Or from QvXaxr,, a 
guard, whence axl^eo, 
x'ktco, $uAaxi w, ($wAxico,) to 
guard, and so sustain, and sup¬ 
port. If Al. from okxa, pf. 
mid. of eXxoOy to draw ; whence 
JFoAxa,and folcio , fulcio . "EXxm, 
from signifying to draw, might 


3 Fucus is referred by Ainsworth to 
Hebr. puck. 
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signify also to bear, sustain. 
Horace : “ Trahuntque siccas 

machine Carinas/ 9 

Fulcrum, a prop. Fr. ful- 
do , fultum, as Sepelio, Sepul- 
tum, Sepulcrum. 

Fulgeo, I shine. Fr. *e$\oyot, 
xifoXyot pf. mid. of f\eyoo, I 
blaze ; whence folgeo, fulgeo . 

Fulgur, a flash of lightning. 
Fr. fulgeo. 

FuHca, Fiilix, a coot. Fr. 
*tou£, Trcuvxog, acc. iraaoxa, whence 
fvica, (as lisp), Fer£,) fuica, (as 
vosg, puer) and fuLica, as L is 
added in fiLius. 

FuTigo , soot, smut. For fu- 
miligo, fr. fumus . As Udus, 
Udiligo, Uligo. 

Fullo, onis, a fuller. From 
Sax. fullian, 1 to full. If Vos- 
uus: “From |3uXAa)y, participle 
of/SuAAtfco, /SuXXw, denso, op- 
pleo.” But /SuAAco is rather to 
fill up, to stop up, to stuflf, than 
to beat so as to be thick or close. 
Yet the ideas might flow from 
one another. If Al. from iroXiwv, 
making white, as French filLe 
from fiila; and as vice vers& 
alius from S\Ao$. 

Fulmen, lightning. Fr. ful¬ 
geo,(whence Fu\g\\r,)fulgimen, 
fulmen . So Luceo, Lucimen, 
Lumen. 

Fulmenta, the sole of a shoe. 
Fr.fulcimenta fr.fulcio. 

Fulvus , of a deep yellow or 
tawny color. F f .fulgeo,fulsum, 
whencefulslvus, (as Amo, Ama- 
tum, Amativus; Fugio, Fugi- 
tuiD, Fugitivus,) fulvus. 


FumOgo , I fumigate. Fr. 
fumus. I perfume by smoke. 
Or fr. 8u/xa, JEol. pupa, fumi¬ 
gation. So Laevigo, &c. 

Fumus, smoke. Fr. 

Mol of iofii;, vapor. 4 

Funale , a candle or taper, 
consisting of (funis) cord 
smeared with pitch, tallow, or 
wax. 

Funales equi, horses bound 
by a (funis) rope or trace to 
each side of the two horses 
which were yoked to a chariot. 

Funda, a sling. Fr. fundo , 
to throw. Qu& funduntur la- 
pides. Silius: u Volucrem post 
terga sagittam Fundit” 3 

Funda , a net. Ft. fundo, to 
throw. (See above.) As Plau¬ 
tus has (t rete jaculum” from 
Jacio; and Gr. Si'xruov fr. 8e8ix- 
toli pp. of 8 lxu>. Also, a bag of 
purse. From its likeness to a 
sling; or from mouey being 
thrown into it. As Gr. /SoAafv- 
tiov fr. fut. of /SaAAco. Also, 

the bezel of a ring. From its 
likeness to a sling. Whence 
Gr. o-QevBovrj, a sling, is similarly 
applied. 

Funddmentum , a foundation. 
Vr. fundo, avi. 

Funditus , from the very bot¬ 
tom, utterly. Ab ipso fundo. 

Fundo , avi, I lay (fundum) 
the bottom of a thing. 


* Whence Bvfxidto, BvfdoUnt, Bufxtdrbs, 
translated (inter alia) by Donnegan, “ to 
cause to go off in smoke,— exhalation of 
vapor, —smoking.** So toaBvfudu he 
translates “ to produce exhalations, to 
cause smoke to ascend,*’ and ayaBvpmfuu, 
“ to exhale, to smoke.** 

* Al. from atp&Mrri by con¬ 

traction. 


> See Todd on To Full. 
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Fundo, I pour, spill, melt, 
fuse, cast; let loose, relax; 
scatter, diffuse ; scatter abroad, 
disperse, rout; scatter, extend; 
lay prostrate; pour out, shed; 
bring forth; pour forth, utter; 
send forth to a distance, hurl, 1 
throw. For judo , whence fudi. 
Donnegan: “ Fudo is the Greek 
v$c 0 , (whence 3Sc op), with a labial 
aspirate.” Or fudo is from 
uSijv from ueo, to sprinkle, Al. 
from fr. whence 

chudo, phudo . See Fames, 

Al. from nivtso, to pour out a 
libation; pf. mid. er*rov&a, aspi¬ 
rated e<r<povda, whence sphondo , 
phondo, (as S^aWoo, Fallo,) 
fondofundo. 

Fundus , the bottom of any¬ 
thing. Fr. iruvdos, 1 whence %vv- 
8a£. Hence it is used for the 
bottom or ground which forms 
the basis of buildings and houses. 
(As Solum is so used. Servius : 
" Unicuique rei quod subjacef, 
solum est ei cui subjacet.”) 
And so for the whole of an es¬ 
tate, “ager cum villa.” Our 
word Grouud, which was used 
anciently 2 for bottom, and is so 
still used in the plural Grounds, 
is used also for earth, land, re¬ 
gion ; and for possessions, as 
“ Our neighbour’s grounds.” 
Festus says that fundus is so 
called in this sense, “ qubd 
planus sit ad similitudinem 
fundi vasorum.” Aud John¬ 
son explains the use of Ground 


1 Some trace fundus (for fudus) to 0v- 
06s. B to F, at in Fascino. And O to D, 
at &*bs, Deus. Others to $4v0os» 

* Johnson quotes ai^iftstancq from Lib. 
Fest.: “ In the grounde of the sea**' 


in Matth. xv. 35, “ A multitude 
sat on the ground,” in this 
manner, “ the floor or level 
of the place.” 

Fundus , the chief author of 
a thing. Cicero : “ Nisi is po- 
pulus fundus factus esset.” That 
is, the ground of it. 

Funebris, pertaining to a (fu~ 
nus ) funeral. As Salus, Salu- 
bris. 

Funesto , I pollute by the 
presence ( j'uneris ) of a dead 
body. Virgil: u Quae nunc 
artus avulsaque membra Et la- 
cerum funus tellus habet.” 

Funestus , deadly, fatal. Fe- 
rens funus• Also, polluted by 
the presence (funeris) of a dead 
body. 

Fungor: See Appendix. 

Fungus , a mushroom; an 
excrescence round the wick of 
a candle. Fr. <rfoyyo$, a sponge; 
a mushroom being of a spongy 
contexture. Hence fongus,fun~ 
gus. 

Funis, a rope, cord. Fr . 
<TXo~ivo$ f whence schunis, (as pU* 
nio from iO/yj,) churns , (al 
XQuMco, Fallo,) then phunis, 
as in Fames, Flos, &c. J 

Funus, a funeral, funeral pro¬ 
cession. As being conducted 
by the light ( funium , i. e. fu- 
nalium,) of tapers and torches. 
If Funus is also a funeral pile. 4 
Whence some trace it to jSowd;, 
a mound. If It is said also of 


8 Al. from is, whs, a sinew, tendon. 
Al. from ipolvtt, a palm tree. 

4 Suetonius: “ Evenit ut repentint 
terapestate. dejecto funere, aemiuatum 
cadaver discerperent canes. 1 * 
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liter, and is referred by 
i to Qovog, poet. $owo£. And 
! refer it in the sense of a 
•al to the slaughter of vic- 
at funerals. 
to: See Fui. 

<r, a thief. <Pip. 
trca, a fork; anything like 
It used as a prop or to bear 
ens on; an instrument of 
rtiment resembling a fork. 
*m Hebr. farkah, to di- 
M Tt. Al. from xefopxoi 
>f ; whence a word 
i. Forcellini defines it 
trumentum quo stramenta 
mtur vel feruntur ; a fe- 
If from fero , as For- 
li supposes, it would be fe- 
ferca. H Al. from ogxot, 
ia t ) pf. of a word ipoo 
ice a prop, stay. ^ 
bter: “ Furc/i, (Germ.) a 
Welsh ffwrch , Armor, 
i, Anglo-Sax. and Irish 
Belg. vork . Ill every body’s 
nent it is a Latin word, 
hese words might be re- 
i to brechen, to break. As 
\ broken or split at the end.” 
trfur, bran; scurf, dan- 
“From Hebr. farfarah, 
eak into small pieces.” Tt. 
)r from fiopfiogoc, filth; 
ice burburis,Jurfuris. Here 
neauings are reversed. 1 
trite, the Furies. Yr.furo. 
imus, an oven. Fr. xvgi- 
xvpvog,) pertaining to fire, 
ere cum Ilept. u From 
>.forn” Tt. 

sro, 1 rage, am mad. Fr.xvp, 
, or Germ, feur, fire. That 

L from far , rcdupl. far / ar ^/ ur / ur . 

Etym. 


is, I am fiery, hot or inflamed. 
If Al. from popog, hurrying for¬ 
ward, vehement, violent. 1 

Furor , I steal. Fr. fur,furi$. 

Furtim , by stealth, rr.furtum . 

Furtum 9 theft. Fr.fur. Or 
contracted from furatum. 

Furunculus: “A boil or 
bile ; named from the violence 
of its heat and inflammation be¬ 
fore suppuration. 3 Fr. furo” 
Tt. Or fr. xvg, xvgog, fire, % Al. 
from fur,furis . See Note 3. 

Furvus, dusky, swarthy, dark. 
Fr. xvpw, to burn, or fr. xwp, To¬ 
go;, fire. Hence purivus, pur- 
vus , and fuivus , as Fer£ from 
IIcp), &c. Dacier : “ Furvus 
est color qui ex adustione 
comparator.” Terent. Scau- 
rus says : “ Furvos dicimus 

quos antiqui fusvos” Furvus 
is hence referred by some to 
fuscus,fuscivus,fusvus. 

Fuscina ,- 

Fuse us , brown, tawny, swar¬ 
thy, dusky, dark. Tooke : “AH 
colors in all languages must 
have their denomination from 
some common object, or from 
some circumstances which pro¬ 
duce those colors. Vossius well 
derives fuscus fr. Quxrxto, ustulo: 
‘ Nam quae ustulantur ex albis 
fusca fiunt/ ” 

Fmdrium , a sink. Fr. fun- 

9 Al. from 06p», ^ol. to bo 

impetuous, whence Sovpos •'Apijs, Impe¬ 
tuous Mars. If Al. from <p6p*, to confuse, 
confound. “ Fur enter omnia turbant,” 
sajs Vossius. 

* •• In vitibus etiam furunculu* dicitur 
palmes juxta alium palm item enattss, 
quod veluti sue cum vicinui partibus/kre- 
twr; vel extuberatio qottdam in modum 
wrucw.” F. 
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Fundo , I pour, spill, melt, 
fuse, cast; let loose, relax; 
scatter, diffuse ; scatter abroad, 
disperse, rout; scatter, extend; 
lay prostrate; pour out, shed; 
bring forth; pour forth, utter; 
send forth to a distance, hurl, 
throw. For Judo, whence/i/di. 
Donnegan: “ Fudo is the Greek 
u$a>, (whence v8wp), with a labial 
aspirate.” Or Judo is from 
Stiyv from uco, to sprinkle. Al. 
from x^ v fr* whence 

chudo, pkudo. See Fames, 

Al. from otcvSo), to pour out a 
libation; pf. mid. erfl-ov&a, aspi¬ 
rated *<r<pov8a, whence sphondo , 
phondo , (as JfyaAAco, Fallo,) 
fondoyj'undo. 

Fundus , the bottom of any¬ 
thing. Fr. vvvlos, 1 whence wuv- 
Sof. Hence it is used for the 
bottom or ground which forms 
the basis of buildings and houses. 
(As Solum is so used. Servius : 
“Unicuique rei quod subjacet, 
solum est ei cui subjacet.”) 
And so for die whole of an es¬ 
tate, “ager cum villa.” Our 
word Ground, which was used 
anciently 2 for bottom, and is so 
still used in the plural Grounds, 
is used also for earth, land, re¬ 
gion ; and for possessions, as 
“ Our neighbour’s grounds.” 
Festus says that fundus is so 
called in this sense, “ qu6d 
planus sit ad similitudinem 
fundi vasorum.” And John¬ 
son explains the use of Ground 


1 Some trace fundus (for fudut) to £u- 
0fr. B to F, at in Fascino. And 0 to D, 
a» B^bs, Deas. Others to ftfHhs. 

9 Johnson quotes aiydstance from Lib. 
Feat.: « In the grounde of the see**” 


in Matth. xv. 35, “ A multitude 
sat on the ground,” in this 
manner, “ the floor or level 
of the place.” 

Fundus , the chief author of 
a thing. Cicero : “ Nisi is po- 
pulus fundus factus esset.” That 
is, the ground of it. 

Funebris , pertaining to a (fu- 
nus ) funeral. As Salus, Salu- 
bris. 

Funesto , I pollute by the 
presence ( J'uneris) of a dead 
body. Virgil: u Quae nunc 
artus avulsaque membra Et la- 
cerumyi/WMs tellus habet.” 

Funestus , deadly, fatal. Fe- 
rens funus . Also, polluted by 
the presence (J'uneris ) of a dead 
body. 

Fungor: See Appendix. 

Fungus , a mushroom; an 
excrescence round the wick of 
a candle. Fr. rfoyyoc, a sponge ; 
a mushroom being of a spongy 
contexture. Hencefongus, fun* 
gus. 

Funis, a rope, cord. Fr. 
*X°w°$> whence schunis, (as pU- 
nio from wOfrij,) chums, (as 
\a), Fallo,) then phunis , 
as in Fames, Flos, Sec. 1 

Funus, a funeral, funeral pro¬ 
cession. As being conducted 
by the light ( funium , i. e. fu- 
nalium,) of tapers and torches. 
^ Funus is also a funeral pile. 4 
Whence some trace it to | Sovvo$, 
a mound. If It is said also of 


3 Al. from is, tvbs , a sinew, tendon. 
Al. from <f>olviZ, a palm tree. 

4 Suetonius: “ Evenit ut repenting 
tempestate. dejecto funeie, semiustum 
cadaver discerperent canes.” 
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slaughter, and is referred by 
some lo $ovof, poet. $owo$. And 
some refer it in the sense of a 
funeral to the slaughter of vic¬ 
tims at funerals. 

Fuo: See Fui. 

Fur, a thief. <Pwp. 

Furca, a fork; anything like 
a fork used as a prop or to bear 
burdens on; an instrument of 
punishment resembling a fork. 
u From Hebr. farkafi, to di¬ 
vide.” Tt. Al. from viipopxot 
pf. of Qegoo ; whence a word 
fofxij. Forcellini defines it 
u instrumentum quo stramenta 
moventur vel feruntur ; a fe- 
rendo” If from fero , as For¬ 
cellini supposes, it would be fe- 
rica, ferca. IT Al. from o§xa, 
( Fopxot ,) pf. of a word epoo 
whence epp*, a prop, stay, 
Wacbter: u Furch, (Germ.) a 
fork. Welsh ffwrch , Armor. 
forch , Auglo-Sax. and Irish 
Jorc, Belg. vork. In every body’s 
judgment it is a Latin word. 
All these words might be re¬ 
ferred to brechen, to break. As 
being broken or split at the end.” 

Furfur f bran; scurf, dan- 
driff. “ From Heb r.farfarah, 
to break into small pieces.” Tt. 
f Or from /So'pjSogo?, filth; 
whence burburis,jurjuris. Here 
the meauings are reversed. 1 

Furiee % the Furies. F r.furo* 

Fumus, an oven. Fr. xugi- 
(xvpv°g,) pertaining to fire. 
As Fere cum Iltpl . u From 
Arab .forn” Tt. 

Furo, 1 rage, am mad. Fr.xup, 
•*vpo$ 9 or Germ, feur, fire. That 


1 AL from far, rcdupl. J'arfar+fkrfur, 

Etym. 


is, I am fiery, hot or inflamed. 
If Al. from fopog, hurrying for¬ 
ward, vehement, violent. 1 

Furor, I steal. Fr.fur,furi$. 

Furtim, by stealth, rv.fur turn. 

Furtum , theft. Fr.Jur. Or 
contracted from furatum . 

Furunculus: “A boil or 
bile ; named from the violence 
of its heat and inflammation be¬ 
fore suppuration. 3 Fr. furo." 
Tt. Or fr. xt ig, %vgof, fire, Al. 
from fur,furis . See Note 3. 

Furvus, dusky, swarthy, dark. 
Fr. wpw, to burn, or fr. xwp, xv- 
fire. Hence purivus , pt#r- 
vuSy and furvus, as Fer£ from 
Ilep), Sec. Dacier : u Furvus 
est color qui ex adustione 
comparatur.” Terent. Scau- 
rus says : “ Furvos dicimus 

quos antiqui fusvos” Furvus 
is hence referred by some to 
fuscus,fuscivus,fusvus. 

Fusctna ,- 

Fuscusy brown, tawny, swar¬ 
thy, dusky, dark. Tooke: “All 
colors in all languages must 
have their denomination from 
some common object, or from 
some circumstances which pro¬ 
duce those colors. Vossius well 
derives fuscus fr. Quxrxoo, ustulo: 
1 Nam quag ustulantur ex albis 
fusca fiunt/ ” 

Fusorium, a sink. Fr. fun- 


3 Al. from ^Eol. <f>4p<», to be 

impetuous, whence Sovpos 'Afnjs, Impe¬ 
tuous Mars, f Al. from (pvpv, to confuse, 
confound. Furentet omnia turbant,” 
sajs Vossius. 

• “ In vitibus etiam fumnculus dicitur 
pal me s juxta alium palmitem enatos, 
qu«kl veluti sue cum vicinia partibus/kre- 
twr ; vel extuberatio qomdam in modum 
verrucw.” F. 
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do, fusum . Locus ubi aliquid 
funaitur . 

Fust is, a stake, club, pole. 
Fr. ewrrbg, scorched, singed. As 
Firmus from Elpp.6g. Virgil has 
u Sudes praeustae.” ^ Al. from 
fundo,fusum, to lay prostrate. 
Virgil: u Nec prius absistit 

J u&m septem ingentia victor 
!orpora fundat humi.” 1 
Fusus, a spindle. Ft. fundo, 
fusum . “ Quia per ipsum fun - 
duntur fila.” F. “Alii, qu6d 
lanificium in telft aftenuatur, 
eoque in volvendo quasi lique- 
fieri ac fundi videatur.” V. 

Futilis, leaky, easily running 
out. Hence, prating, blabbing ; 
and silly, trifling, of uo moment. 
Fr.ftitio, whence ejfutio . 

Futio, I pour forth. Futio, i. e. 
pkutio, seems to be put for c/m- 
tio, (as perhaps Fames, Flos, 
&c. for Chames, Chios, &c.) 
from %urof, poured; whence a 
verb yyrify), xyriroo, xyrim. 

Futo, whence Confuto, Re- 
futo, I make null and void. It 
seems to be allied to futio and 
futilis. Futo from futio, as Fu- 
go from Ftigio, Or from a verb 
ywiu,yw*' (See Futio.) If futo, 
like futio, is to pour, confuto is 
to confound,like Confundo. And 
refuto is to beat back, to repel, 
as Refundo is used. Forcellini 
says : “ From fundo is futo, 
futilis , and futum, a kind of 

1 ^ Faust, (Germ.) Anglo-Sax. fytt, 
Belg. vuist, Engl. fist. With tliis most 
ancient and natural instrument of de¬ 
fence, another, called futtis in Latin, 
seems to have something in common. 
Corppare arm, whence arma.” W. Others 
refer fust is to fiturrits (fr. &4fkuncu pp. of 
whence fiaarifv, I carry. A 
changed to U, as in jcAAopos, cUlmos. 


water ve8sel. ,, But from fundo 
would be rather fuso, viz. from 
fusum. Unless, as Pello made 
Pultum as well as Pulsum, and 
Maneo Mantum as well as 
Mansum, so fundo made futum 
as well vls fusum. 

Futuo, i. q. five*. A pursues, 
planto. Ut Graci dicunt agim 
et (TTrelpoo. 

Futurus. Fr. fui, fuitum , 
whence fuiturus. 


G. 

Gabalus , a gallows; a wretch 
deserving the gallows. t€ Front 
Germ, gabel, a fork; whence 
it was applied to a gallows from 
its likeness.” W. u From 
Hebr. gabul, a boundary; be*- 
cause it was placed in the 
boundaries of roads.” Ainsw. 
Gabatt r,- 

Gasum, a heavy dart or jave¬ 
lin used by the ancient Gauls. 
Gr. youcriv. “ Chald. giscu 
island, kesia. It was certainly 
a Celtic invention.” W. 

Gagdtes, jet. rotyiry^. 

Galaxias, the milky way. 
raXa^iotg. 

Galba , a mite or maggot m 
meat. “ From Hebr. chalab , 
( chalb ,) fatness. From its fat¬ 
ness.” Tt. Others suppose 
it called £ galbo colore. 

Galbanum , the gum on a 
herb called Ferula. XuXfisnn). 

Galbanum, a garment, worn 
by luxurious women. Salmasius 
and Vossius think it should be 
written gatbinum , fr. galbus, 
as from Coccus is Cocchms, 
and explain it, a garment of a 
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pale green or grass color. Mar¬ 
tial: “ Herbabum fueras in- 
dutus, Basse, colores.” Statius : 
“ Herbas imitante sinu.” It 
seems to have nothing in com¬ 
mon with the gum called gal- 
banum, unless its color was 
the same. As the effeminate 
wore the galbanum , “ galbani 
mores ” were used for effeminate 
manners. 

Galbei or Calbei: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Galbula , a bird called a wit- 
wal or woodwall. A galbo co¬ 
lore. It is called Vireo also k 
vi bid! colore. 

Galbulus, the nut of the cy¬ 
press-tree. A galbo colore, says 
Turton. 

Galbus. Forcellini translates 
it " qni colons est viridis vel 
flavi. Here are two very dif¬ 
ferent colors. If galbus be 
yellow, it has an easy derivation 
in Germ, gelb, yellow. Com¬ 
pare also Gilvus. Some con¬ 
sider it as meaning, of a blue or 
azure color, and suppose it put 
for galvus fr. yaXa, milk; as fr. 
uAjj, syla, is sylVa. 

Galea , a helmet. Fr. ya\ia, 
a weasel. As made of its skin. 
So xvrrq is a helmet, as made of 
(xuydf) Hog’s skin; and has so 
much the meaning of a helmet 
in general that Homer uses 
ixtiSA) xuvsf), a helmet of weasel’s 
skin N Properly, a dog’s-skin- 
helmet made of weasel’s skin. 

Galena: See Appendix. 

Gaibiculum, a cap of false 
hair, periwig. Fr. galerus. 

Gaterila avis, a lark. As 
having a tuft on its head like a 
(galerusy cap or helmet. So 


the Greeks called it x&go$ from 
xogv$, a helmet. 

Gateru$ f a round cap or hat 
like a {galea) helmet. Donne- 
gan translates xuvfij “ a cap ” in 
Od. 24, 230. 

Galla f a gall, oak-apple. 
Also, a kind of bad bitter wine. 
From Germ, gall , bitter, whence 
our gall i. e. bile. If Or from 
yaXavog, (yaXvo$) an acorn ; 
whence ga/na 9 galla , as xoAwvo$, 
colNis, col Lis. Or from ya- 
Xavos was galanula, cut down 
to galla . % “ From Gal/us, 

the river in Bithynia, from whose 
banks they were brought.” Tt. 

Galli ,priests of Cybele. From 
the Phrygiau river Gallus , 
which was supposed to have 
the power of infuriating. Ovid : 
“ A ranis it insan& nomine Gal¬ 
lus aqu&. Qui bibit inde, fu- 
rit.” Or, because the temple 
of Cybele was on the borders 
of this river. Or there was a 
Phrygian word gall , meauing 
mad. Wachter : “ Gall , 

(Germ.) mad, raging. Island. 
gall, Suec. galen . A Phrygian 
word.” 5[ Or, if Galli was 
a term derived from the north, 
it might be from Germ, gall, 
castrated ; allied to which is 
the Suecian galla, to castrate, 
and gald , castrated; and our 
geld . For the Galli were cas¬ 
trated priests. Hesychius ex¬ 
plains yaXXo$, eunuch. H After 
all it seems likely that Galli 
was a Greek word JTaAAoi. 

GalKca, a kind of slippers, 
which covered only the sole of 
the foot and were tied above 
with strings. As used by the 
(Galli) Gauls. 
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Galltna, a hen. Fr. gal/us. 

Gallus , a cock. Fr. x«A- 
Xeua, a cock’s gills or comb. v 
f Al. from xccxoAoj, which 
Hesychius sajs was a kind of 
cock. Whence xwxaXXog, xaA- 
f Al. from Germ, geil, 
libidinosus. Ob notam libidi- 
nem. 1 

Gamba, the joining of the 
foot with the leg in animals. 
Fr. xaj&xi), a bending. Vege- 
tius has “ inflexions geni- 
culorum atque gambarum” 

Gamma, the Greek letter r. 

rifAftot. 

Ganea , a brothel; also, de¬ 
bauchery, revelling. Fr. yonai, 
Sicilian for yvvd, a woman. As 
cAnis from xTvig. Or from 
yivog, yavtog, gaiety, cheerful¬ 
ness, merriment. Stephens says: 
44 ravircu [perhaps he says, it 
should be yetvura)] is explained 
by Hesychius, spendthrifts and 
profligates ; whence I think ga- 
neones were called.” Al. 
from yvfiyog, Dor. yaivog, transp. 
yaviog, yanlet. That is, sub¬ 
terraneous, as ybbiog is used for 
uro^flovioj. t4 A yaveiov, for¬ 
nix,” says Turnebus. But this 
wprd seems to want establishing. 

Ganeo, a frequenter {ganea ) 
of a brothel. 

Gangrana, a gangrene. JTay- 
ypeuva. 

Gannio, I yelp, whine, whim¬ 
per. Properly said of dogs 
rejoicing at the arrival of their 


1 u Pr. ydWos, castrated; because 
this bird was dedicated to Cybele, whose 
priests were eunuchs. Or fr. galea, a 
helmet, which its comb in some manner 
represents.” Tt. 


master. Fr. ycntvoo,yanvco* Ho¬ 
mer uses yavu/xai of a wife and 
children rejoicing at a husband’s 
arrival : Top 8* ouri yvvr) xa) rfjitia 
rexva (fixate vocrrijirairn taplrra- 
ran ou$i y&vvTCLi. 5T Al.fromyoaco, 
yoavvvfii , as xepica, xepawvpn. 

Gargarizo, I gargle. r*p- 
yapi^oo. 

Garrio , 1 talk much, prate, 
chatter; chirp; croak. Fr. 
yoyvoo, 1 speak, utter a sound. 
Or fr. yypvg, yrjgvog, Dor. yapvog, 
the voice.* 

Garrulus , chattering, chirp¬ 
ing. Fr. garrio. 

Garum , salt-tish, pickle. JT<5- 
pov. 

Gaudeo, I rejoice. Tr. gavio 
(whence Gavisus), whence gavi- 
dus , gavideo , gaudeo , as Aveo, 
Avidus, Avideo, Audeo. f Al. 
from yavpiax, yaugioo, I exult 
from arrogance or high spirits. 
Cicero : 4i Meum factum pro- 
bari a te, exulto atque gaudeo .” 
P into D, as in caDuceus from 
xaPvxt ov> 

Gaudium , joy. Fr. gaudeo. 

Gavio , (whence gavisus,) I 
rejoice. Fr. yaloo, yatao, whence 
gaVio, as vaiao, pavio. 

Gaulus, a cup like a boat. 
TaiiXog. 

Gaundce or Gaunacum , a 
thick shag or frieze. Fr. x«ti- 
vaxri, a Persian garment lined 
with fur. 

Gausapa, a rough shAggy 
cloth used for coverlets, ©tc. 
ravaav og. 


9 'Ewtydrwfu is in Doonegsn. 

3 Al. for garrio fr. gerrce. 

4 Al. from rsBmf, Doric yBim, whence 
gatkeo, gadto . But why the U? 
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Qaza t the treasures of the 
Persian king; riches, wealth, 
ra'ga. 

Geenna, Gehenna, Hell. 

Pirn*. 

Gildsidnus , a buffoon. Fr. 
ytXaco, ytXdaoo, to laugh. 

Geldsini , dimples produced 
by laughter. Also, the front 
teeth, shown in laughter. JV 
Jutrivoi. 

Gilidus, cold as (gelu ) ice; 
As Frigus, Frigidus. 

Gelu, ice, frost. Fr. yeXeloo, 
ysXot, which meant to shine, as 
well as to laugh. Or nearer 
thus, as Morin remarks: “ Ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, yt\a sig¬ 
nified gelu in the language of 
the Siculi, an ancient dialect of 
the Greek.” 49 From Arab. 
gelid , ice.” Tt. 

Gerhinus: See Appendix. 

Gcmitus, a groan. Fr. gemo, 
gemitam 

Gemma , the bud of a vine, 
44 vitis ocolus.” Hence trans¬ 
ferred to a gem or precious 
atoite.* Fr. geno or geneo, ge- 
nrn ; whence genima,( as Victus, 
Victims,) genma , gemma . So 
Ghibo, Glubima, Giuma. That 
Which the vine first produces. 
This ima is a Greek termina¬ 
tion: yrfvijxo$, yflvf/Aij. 

AI. from yifuo, 1 am loaded. 
^Quia gemma turgent,” says 
Jul. Scahger. 

Gemo , I groan, moan. Fr. 
yifjuo, I am loaded or oppressed, 
i. e. in my mind with grief. 
Somewhat as aUtifionto fr. Aiiifuii 
pp. of aSteo, £i», I cram full. 
Virgil has 99 Gemuit sub pon¬ 
der* cymba.” This we may 


translate, oSoaned under the 
Weight . 1 

Gimonii gradus, Gemonia 
seal®, Gemonia , a .pair of stairs 
whence condemned persons were 
cast down into the Tiber. Fr* 
gemo . A gemitu et calamitate. 
f AI. from a person named 
Gemonius , who invented them. 

GimUrsa: See Appendix. 

Gina , a check, rlvvf. 

Gina: See Appendix. 

Ginedlogus, a genealogist. 
r*v*cL\&yo$. 

Ghter, gineri, a son-in-law. 
Fr. genus, generis . As intro¬ 
duced into the (genus ) family of 
the wife’s father. “ Quia ad 
augendum genus adhibetur,” 
says Forceuini. AI. from 
genero, or fr. geno, genuu 
99 Quia socer eum filiae dat 
maritum ut liberos ex ea ge- 
nat? V. 

GinerdUs, pertaining to the 
race or kind; general. Fr. 
genus, generis . 

Ginero, 1 beget, produce* 
Fr. geno , genere . See Tolero, 
Recupero, Desidero. AI.' 
from genus , generis . 

Ginirosus, bom of a noble 


(generis ) race, excellent, nqfcle- 


:ellent, naile 
hearted. So yevvuiog fr. yiraL 
Genesis, nativity; the natal 
hour. IWi*. 

Genetrix, Genitrix , a mother. 
Fr. geneo, genetum and genitum . 
Ginialis , dedicated to Genius , 


1 A I. from yotfunr, lamenting. ^ Al. 
from the North. Germ, jammer is bail¬ 
ing, jammem to wail. So Anglo-Sax. 
geomrian it to wail. (Wachter in Jam¬ 
mer.) 
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the deity who attended every 
one from his birth to his death, 
and whose kind influence was 
supposed to shed happiness 
around. Thd Roman adjura* 
don " Per Genium Caesaris” 
the Greeks expressed by*Ofisvfu 
rjf rdu KaHTapof Hence 

Torus Gemails. Hence gc- 
malis is happy, cheerful, joyful, 
mirthful. 

Geniculum, a joint or knot iu 
a stalk of corn. Fr. genu . 
rSrv is used in the same sense. 

Genimen , an offspring. Fr. 
geno, genui . 

Genista , —— - 

Gcnitor, a father. Fr. geno, 
genitum . 

Genius 9 the tutelary Deity 
who was supposed to attend 
every one from bis birth to his 
death, and to preside also over 
places, as cities, fountains, &c. 
Fr. geno, genui . Aufustius, as 
quoted by Festus: “ Genius 
est parens hominum ex quo 
homines gignuntur. Propterea 
Genius meus nominator qui me 
genuit.” Or,subquogenitussum. 

Genius , appetite ; gluttony. 
§t Perhaps because it was usual 
to celebrate birthdays, which 
were sacred to the God Genius , 
with uncommon cheer.” F. Or 
because, as was the case, some 
supposed their own spirit was a 
Genius. Terence has “ suum 
defraudans genium” 

Geno, genui, I beget. Fr. 
yivco, whence yiyevoo, ylyvco; or 
fr. ysvieo, ytvoo, whence ytyevy- 

ftai. 

Gens, a race, tribe, people; 
a clan or stock; a herd, swarm* 


Fr. yn o$, a race. As Moot, 
Mens; Hop*, More. 

Gentiles was applied to for* 
eign (gentes ) tribes or nations 
by the Romans; and by Chris¬ 
tians to pagan nations. 

Genu , a knee. Tore. 

Genuini dentes, the back or 
jaw teeth. Fr. yrruf, yiwvo$, the 
under jaw-bone. % Al. from 
genet. Qui sub gents sunt. Or, 
quiigems dependent. 

Genui nus, real, unfeigned. 
Fr. geno, genui . As it is bom, 
without fictiou. So Gr. yrifeug 
fr. ymaoo, yvam, ywfaao. 

Genus, race, kind, family* 
species. Jlhro;. 

Geographia, geography. Jlw 
ypa$isu 

Geomctra , Gedmetres, a geo¬ 
metrician. recofisTprif. 

Georgicus, relating to hus¬ 
bandry. JTcapyixof. 

Gerdius , a weaver. 

German us 9 of the same stock. 
Hence the expressions Germa- 
nus frater, Germana soror* 
That is, ex eodem genuine. For 
germmanus . Germanus is also, 
true, real, not counterfeit. In 
which sense it might flow from 
germino or germen , as Genuinua 
from Genus, and Gr. y*innos fiy 
yiwaoo, yvouo, yvrpaa ; and yvqrof, 
as in xaaiyrfrss. Perhaps this 
last sense of germanus is the 
original one. So that “ ger¬ 
manus frater” is a true genuine 
brother. And perhaps, as Ger¬ 
men is for Genimen, Genmen ; 
so germanus may be fr. geno, 
genui , whence genimen , genima - 
nus, genmanus, germanus . Vos- 
sius supposes (rather awkwardly) 
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it arises from the greater Gestio , I express joy or desire 

-ity which there exists by some motion or gesture of 
g brothers than among the body; 1 rejoice, I desire. 
•.* Fr. gestus . 

rmen, a bud, shoot, sprout. Gesto , 1 bear, carry. Fr. 

•no, genui, whence genimen gero, gersi, gessi , gestum. 
ipare Nomen), genmen, Gestor , a tale-bearer. Fr. 

rftness germen. Al. fr. gero, gestum. 
whence gcrimen f germen . Gestus f carriage of the body, 

to, 1 take in hand, bear, actiou or posture expressive of 
; 1 carry on, do; I bear, pro- feelings, demeanour. Fr. gero , 
Fr. y/i p, %rpof, the band; gestum. So Deportment from 
ce a word yipaoo or ytgi co, rorto. 

chero, gero . So Gutta is Gibbus, bent outwards, con- 
Xwn), Xvrrr). vex, protuberant. Fr. vfihg 9 

rrcz, trifles, nonsense. 6)3/3 og, wheuce hibbus , gibbus. 
is says it is taken from the Or fr. xv$og, xuQfog, whence 
of the Sicilians in using giffus (as Kufispa, Guberno), 
x) wicker shields in their gibbus , as £fjL<Pco, amBo. 
js with the Athenians. % Gibbus , a bunch on the back, 

rom yegcor, an old man. See above. 

rres, - Gigas, a giant, rtyag. 

'rulus , a porter. Fr. gero. Gigno 9 I beget, produce. Fr. 
Irundia, gerunds. Fr. gero, ylyvoo , whence y/yvopai. 
cegerenda, gerunda. For Gilvus , of a yellow color, 

express things to be taken From Germ. gelb. Al. fr. 
ind or done by us: €€ Le- xiffig, v yellowish; whence Air¬ 
is mibi est liber.” u Veui rus, kirVus, (as viupov, vsvpVov 9 
dicausL” Or they express nerVus,) then girvus , (as Ku- 
s which took place while )8 tpvw, Guberno) and gilvus , as 
ere iu the course of doing piLgrim from peRegrinus, peR- 
tJiings : Legendo mihi grinus. 

git valetudo.” Black : Gingiva , the gum in which 

rund expresses an action in the teeth are set. For gtgniva 
;ate of progression.” fr. gigno, as Cado, Cadiva. 

irusia , a senate-house. Ts- “ A gignendis dentibus,” says 
*. Lactantius. 

•statio, the being carried in Gingrina , a kind of small 
er. Fr. gesto, gestatum . flute. Feminine of gingrinus 9 
isticuior, I use (gestus) ges- i. e. stridulus; fr. gingrio , said 
, gesticulate. of geese cackling. % Or from 

ylyygag, a kind of short Phoeni- 
cian flute. 


taac Vossius notes: “Tf 
m, Aicadio.” 


Gingrio, said of geese cack¬ 
ling. From the sound. V Or 
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from the melancholy sound of 
the Phoenician flute called yly- 

Yf**\ 

Gimtus , a mule, rf m$. 
Gith: See Appendix. 

Glaber, glabra , smooth, bald, 
without hair or wool. JFr. yAa- 
finely polished, and there¬ 
fore smooth. Whence yA aftog. 



Glades, ice. Fr. yXam, pf. 
yiyXaxa, (ykaxa,) I shine. Or 
fir. yXaloo, y\atw, C introduced 
as in speCus. % Al. for gelar 
des fr. gtlo m But what au¬ 
thority for this termination ? % 

Al. for glalies from Germ. 
glat, slippery. “ Glades seems 
to be nothing but glat-eis, slip¬ 
pery ice.” W. Perhaps it is 
allied to Germ, glas , glass. 

Gladiator , a swordplayer, 
gladiator. Fr. gladius . 

Gladiolus , applied to two 
herbs, and so called from the 
leaves representing a •(gladius) 
sword. One is called by the 
Greeks £ i $ iov , fauryanos, (ta- 
Xouqkbv, which all signify a little 
sword. 

Gladius , a sword. For cla- 
diuSy (as Kvfiepvm, Guberno,) fr. 
xXaiog, a branch. For these, says 
Vossius, were first used by coun¬ 
trymen for swords. Or rather 
from xA aSaeo, xXalw, to lop off 
branches, and so to lop off limbs, 
&c. Al. from clades. But 
A in gladius is short. % Qttayle 
refers to Celtic kloidheas. 1 

Glandium , Glandula, a ker- 


1 Classical Journal, 10 L 3, p. 121. 


nel in tbefle$b, a glandule. Fr. 
glans , glandis . 

Gians, glandis , an acorn; a 
leaden bullet, in its form: the 
glans of the neck or nut, from 
its form. Fr. /SoAesor, iEol. 
yoAovof, by contraction yAavf* 

Gtarea, gravel, coarse sand. 
Fr. xAofov, which Hesychins 
explains by xcrgAog, agftfibjrieon 
the sea shore. % AL Trora 
xXaao, to break; whence xkaseit, 
glarus, broken, gritty. * *« 

G la stum , the herb woad with 
which they dyed blue. A nor¬ 
thern word. Pliny: “ Simile 
plantagini glastum in Gal lift 
vocatur, quo Britanniarum coo- 
juges toto corpore oblitae,” &c. 
Wachter: “ From the Celtic 
glas , sky blue.” 

Glaucoma , a disease in the 
crystalline humor of the eye. 
FAauxcofta. 

Glaucus , azure, sea-green. 
rkavxog. 

Gleba , a clod or lump of 
earth. From xAoco, to break, 
might be cleba , ( gleba ,) some¬ 
what as from 'Pioo is perhaps 
RoBur, and from Hi* is BiBo. 
That is, a broken piece of earth. 
% Al. from the north. As allied 
to our verb To cleave, i. e. to 
adhere, from its tenacity. Or 
to our verb To cleave, i. e. to 
break; gleba being considered 
as a fragment. The Gothic 
klyfa, a segment, is mentioned 
by Serenius. 

Glessum, amber. A German 
word; “ The most simple and 
primitive is the Danish glise, 
whence the Islandic glys, splen¬ 
dor. Hence the most ancient 
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of the Germans derived gkss, 
amber, and glas, glass.” W. 
The Greek yXuva-aoo is to shine. 

GUs, gpris, a dormouse. Fr. 
folio;, iEol. ysKetof, (like 7wo& 
yhwof,) cat down to yA*i;, some¬ 
what *8 yikan o; to yXivg. 

Al. from glisco , I grow larger. 
11 Because it is always found 
fit,” says Turton. Martial: 
“ Tota milii dormitur hyems, et 
piNGtHOR ilk) Tempore sum, 
^«o me nil nisi somnus alit.” 
Amonius : “ £)ic cessante cibo, 
soninoquisoPiMioRest i glis” 

Glisco , I desire greatly, aspire 
to, strain after. Statius : “ Et 
cmsaikguineo gliscis regnare su¬ 
perbus Exule.” Fr. yXlyto 
(whence yA/x*p«<), whence y\l- 
aym, (as fp^cu, ea^aal) whence 
yAiopcjo;. Hence in Viqgil: 
u Accenso gliscit violentia Tur- 
no/’ glisco seems to mean me¬ 
taphorically to mount, to rise. 
Thus Nitor is explained by For- 
ceHiui* “ to strive, strain, efcert 

oneself-to tend vigorously 

towards, move, rise or mount 
forwards, advance.” Hence 
again, glisco is to grow, increase, 
become large. 

Globus, a round body, ball, 
bowl; also, a troop, squadron, 
crowd. Fr. glomus > whence 
glomibus , globus . Bus , as Ber 
in Saluber, &c. Or, as Super- 
boa is for Superivus, Sitpervus, 
ao from glomeris might be g/o- 
merbus , contracted to globus . 
% Or, as 0oX*»o; among the 
iEolians became y«Aavo;, so 
/3oA0Of might become y oX/3o;, 
yAcjOc;. BoA/3i; is an onion, 
and might thence meat) any 
Etym. 
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round body. Thus Johnson 
defines Bulb “ a round body 
or root.” 

Glocio , said of hens clucking. 
Fr. xAeoCco; pf.xfoXco^a, (xA &%oi), 
whence clocio, glocio . Al. 

from the north. Germ, glkck, 
Engl, c/ttc/r, Anglo-Sax. cloccan, 
formed perhaps from the sound. 

Glomero, L form into (g/o- 
mera) clews or balls. 

Glomus, glomi ; and Glomus, 
glomeris, a clue of thread; Fr. 
xXa<rfjLct, thread or wool spun, 
or a ball of thread; whence 
glosmus, glomus . The O in 
these words is usually short, 
but Lucretius has it long ih 
Glomere . 1 Al. from globus , 
whence globimus, glomus > a* 
Glubo, Giubima, Gluma. f 
u From the oriental GLM , in- 
volvere, glomerate.” V. 

Gloria , glory. Fr. yAaojo ;, 1 
(fr. yAaua whence yAdw-<ro>,) 
shining, splendid, whence also 
is Clarus. Forcellini explains 
gloria i€ claUitas nominis, 
splendor.” Herodotus hell 
AajXTgOTanj tsAsutiJ tou jS/ou* h 
most splendid or glorious end of 
life, Al. from xA lo$, 
fame; whence a supposed word 

1 boasi. Fr. gloria, 
vainglory. Cicero has “ osten- 
tationis et gloria” 

Glos , a husband’s sister, rt- 
Ao 0 ;, contr. yAoo;. 

Glossa, Glossema , an anti- 


xAfog/a. 

Glorior, 


1 “ Nam bi tantundem est in 1an» 
fftSmsre, quantum” See. 

9 Sub Wmebter in ©roll. 
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quated or foreign word or ex¬ 
pression. r\uxr<ra, yXwc<nifia. 

Giubo, I peel, bark. Fr. 
ykifw, (as a(L<Poo, am Bo,) I en¬ 
grave, cut; whence yAufavov, a 
penknife. 

Gluma , the husk of corn. 
Fr. giubo , whence glubima , 
gluma . 

G/us, glut is, glue, solder. 
Fr. yAoio$, (yAoif,) sticky, vis¬ 
cous. A), from the north. 
Welsh glud , Engl, glue . 

G/ttf glut , formed from the 
sound of a liquor falling from a 
vessel with a narrow mouth. 

Gluten , glue. Fr. g/us, g/u- 
fis. 

Glutio, I swallow. Tr. glutus, 
die throat. If Or from yAu£», 
(pp. yeyKvrat,) which Stephens 
quotes from a Vet. Lex. 

Gluto, a glutton. Fr. glutus . 
V Or fr. yXu%co. See Glutus. 

Glutus, the throat. From 
yiyXoTou pp. of y\6^oo, to swal¬ 
low. See Glutio. % Al. from 
the sound glut made by the 
throat in swallowing. See 
Glut. 

Glutus , compact (instar glu - 
tis) like glue. 

Gnaruris, anciently used for 
gnarus . 

Gnarus, knowing, skilful, 
practised. Fr. yvoco, (whence 
yvuxntco, yjyvwrxa,) to know ; 
whence yvotpog, yvtopog, (whence 
yvoogl^oo,) knowing; JEol. yvapg, 
as DpSnog is in iEolic 17 pcLrog. 
The O appears in ignOro from 
ignArus, i. e. in-gnarus. If Al. 
from Sax. cnawan, to know. 1 


1 Al. for norm from Harts. As pro¬ 


Gnascor , I am bonr. Fr. 
gnaor fr. ymaopuu, yvaepniy I 
am born. 

Gnatho, a parasite. Fr. yvA- 
Qog, a jaw. 

Gndtus, born. Fr. gnaor, 
gnascor . Al. from ysvwjro*, Dor. 
ytnarog, yvarog. 

Gndvus , active, industrious. 
For gnaiis, (as c ttv, oVum,) fr. 
ytnouog, whence yvdiog, (Hsymaw, 
yvaoo, whence Gnaor, Gnascor,) 
ysctog, gnaiis, as xpdfrruAsj, xpAcwo- 
Aij) crApula. Stephens translates 
ytnaiog Strenuus, and Forcellini 
explains gnavus Strenuus. 

Gnomon, a dial-pin. /vajxojv. 

Gnosco, l know. Fr. yn*»o*- 
xa>, yvob<rxoo. 

Gnostici , Gnostics. IYcootti- 
xo/. 

Gobius, Gobio , a gudgeon. 
Koofiiog. 

Gompkus, a nail. ropQog. 

Gongylis, a turnip, royyu- 
A/$. 

Gorgones, the Gorgons. rbp- 
y<fwf. 

Grabatus , a small couch. 
KpafiotTog. 

Gracilis , slender, lean ; slen- 
der-waisted; light, easy. Fr. 
ytypaxa, (ypaxa,) pf. of yqam, 
to consume. That is, wasted, 
thin. Or fr. ypotloo, (whence 
yiyygauvu,) whence graCio, as 
<nrso;, speCus. (See Jacio and 
Facio.) Hence gracilis, as Facio, 
Facilis. Or from a word ypaios, 
whence graCeo and craCeo* 
Ennius has cracentes. 

Graculus , a jack-daw. Fr. 


perly applied to the note having a quick 
•cent. 
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*!pa£ 9 xipccxo;, (xpaxo$ f ) a raven; 
whence gracus, and graculus, as 
xopaxlag is a jackdaw fr. xipotxog. 

AJ. from xpaf», to croak; 
lilt. 2. xpayw. 

Graddtim , step by step, gra¬ 
dually. Fr. gradus. 

Gridilis paois, bread given 
from the bake-house steps, 
which were in every district of 
the city. Prudentius: “ Et 
quern panis alit gradibus dis- 
pensus ab aids. 9 ’ 

Grddior: See Appendix. 

Grddivus, Mars. Fr. xpa - 
iota, xpalw (whence xpaSaivco,) to 
Vibrate, i. e. a spear. Whence 
cradivus , gradivus . Ivus, as in 
Gadivus. % Or fr. gradior . 
From his stalking (See Gras- 
aor) in the field of war. Fes- 
tus: “ A gradiendo in bellaultro 
citroque Wachter combines 
each reason: “ Graviter ince- 
dens et incessu hastam quatiens.” 

Gradus f a step, pace. In 
the plural, steps, stairs. Gra¬ 
dus is also a degree, rank, 
condition. In relation to the 
orders of men arrauged one 
above another, as boards in 
stairs. Also, as much ground as 
is dug by a single exertion of the 
spade or pickaxe. Fr. gradior . 

Gracor , I use the soft diver¬ 
sions or luxurious manners 
( Gracorum ) of the Greeks. 

Gracus, Grecian, rpcuxog. 

Grains , Grecian. Apparent¬ 
ly from rpaixog, rgatJf. 

Gratia , stilts, crutches. Fr. 
gradior , whence grada , gradula , 
gradta , gratia. 

Gramen, grass. Fr. yiyqa- 

pp. of y§*t», to eat. Or for 


grasmen fr. ylypu<r\Mii, as from 
yeypaorai is ypim$ , grass, 

“ tor gradimen fr. gradior , to 
creep along. From the exten¬ 
sion of its roots. 99 Tt. 

Gramia , rheum in the eye. 
For gtamia , (we have vaRius 
from fiotAds, seRia from jnj/f/a,) 
from y^ipLrj, same as gramia. 
Festus: 44 Gramia , quas alii 
glamas vocant. 99 

Gramma , the four and twen¬ 
tieth part of an ounce. Fr. 
yp&ppa, whence ypajxjxagiov in 
the sense of gramma. Fannius 
supposes it adduced from there 
being four and twenty (ypajx- 
jxara) letters in Greek. 

Grammdteus, a scribe. rp«jx- 
ftaTeu$. 

Grammatical grammar. Tpa/x- 
pbauxrj. 

Grdnarium , a granary, where 
(grown) grains of corn are kept. 

Graiidis, big, large. Fr. gra¬ 
ft tim, granidis, (as Vireo, Viri- 
dis,) grandis. As big as grain. 
See Grando. Vossius explains 
it: “ qui habet granum; 99 and 
quotes “grawd/ofarra," “grau¬ 
dio frumenta, 99 €i vegrandes mes¬ 
ses. 99 IF Ah. from grando. As 
bigas hail. ^ Al. forgradis fr. 
gradior , in the sense of Gras- 
sor, I stalk. N, as in deNsus. 

Grando , hail. Fr. granum . 
(See Grandis.) From its simi¬ 
larity in shape and size to grain, 
f Al. from grandis , large. Fes¬ 
tus: “ Grando, guttae aquas 
concrete solito grandiores 

Quayle notices Celt. grdn. 

Granea . Jerome: 14 Primi- 
tite spicarum quando defere- 
bantur, torrebantur et grana 
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comedebantur; quod genua cibi 

viilgo graneas volant” 

Granum , a grain of com. 
Fr. ygacio, to eat. As Vossius 
derives Hebr. bar, core, from 
bauah, to eat. % “ From 
Hebr. varan, [gran,] com." Tt. 
f Wacuter notices Belg. grata, 
Germ. Aera, and adds: “ Gra- 
nmn sic dictum volunt- a geren- 
do, qu6d fructum Cerat.” Thus 
granum is for geranum . 
Todd : “ From Icel. and Norv. 

? \rion, com, fruits of the earth; 
rotn the Su. Goth, gre, to 
germinate, to grow.” 

Granum , the seed or kernel 
of fruit, as being somewhat 
similar to grains of corn. 

Graphtcus, exquisite, done to 
the life. J rpa$ix6$. 

Graphis, the designing of a 
piece; &c. rpotflg. 

Graphium, an iron pen with 
which the ancients wrote on 
tablets covered with wax. rpa- 
$iw. 

Grassdtor , ope who goes up 
to men and robs them. Fr. 
grussor, i. e. aggredior. 

Grassator , a parasite who 
goes up and down in the streets, 
and goes up to any rich man be 
meets, to. get victuals. Hence 
poets from their poverty seem to 
have been called grassatores . 
See above. 

Grassor , i go on, advance. 
Also, I make advances and 
come up to passengers to rob 
them. Fr. gradior, gradsus or 
grassus sum. 

Grates, thanks. Fr. x*P lT9 $> 
whence xpaTt*, grates . 

Gratia , thanks, gratitude. 


Fr. grains* Abo, good will, 
favor, grace; pleasantness, agree* 
ableuess. Quae grata a fecit. 
Gratia and tu gratiam , Crone 
a good will to, from favor to, 
on account of, for the sake, of. 

Gratia , the Graces. < f Ab 
eft gtatia notion#, qua prov ve¬ 
nue tate ac lepore accipitur.” 
F. Xapirss is explained; by Don* 
oegan tf the Goddesses through 
whose favor agreeable qualities 
and persoual charms are be¬ 
stowed on mortals.” 

Gratis, freely, gratia* For 
ratiis, from good will, from, 
ind offices, without prospect of 
compensation. 

Grdtor , l congratulate ano¬ 
ther. That is, 1 profess that a. 
person’s prosperity is grateful to 
me. Fr. gratus . 

Grdtuitus, given (gratis)* 
freely. 

Grdtulor , I congratulate. Fr. 
grator . 

Gratus , grateful, thankful; 
grateful, pleasing, agreeable, i. e» 
deserving thanks. Fr. grates* 
Or fr. vapi$, x*P T0 $> XP**™** 
Xparof, chratus . 

Gravedo , a stuffing of the 
head, catarrh. Quaa gravis est 
capiti. As Dulcis, Dulcedo. 

Gravulus , heavy, laden, big. 
Fr. gravis . As Vivus, Vividus. 

Gravis, heavy, weighty, 8uv 
Fr. /3 «pv?, transp. (Com¬ 

pare Grates,) ASol. y§«Sf, (as 
BXiQapov is in ASolic r\fya- 
gov,) whence gratis.' 

Gravo, l burden, load. Fr. 
gravis. 

1 At from Qerw. grfb* 



eo, I cry out. Fr. xga{ee, 

ilium, a lap, a bosom. 
o f whence a word gerU 
ta from Alo is Alimus, 
Alnms,) thence a word 
im, contracted to gsr- 
premium. 

bus, a step. For grassua^ 
lior. 

*,grtgis : See Appendix. 
thus, a riddle. Fplfog. 
no, Gruma, an instru- 
>measure out the ground' 
Alters and to fortify a 
Soft for gnoma (as 
us from xNifotg), fr. 
same as yve ifxoov, a rule, 
tstu, thick. From Germ. 
% Or, (if this is from 
tin,) fr. xgooeij, xfjotro’ct, 
ke ice; whence xguouro#, 
:. Or fr. xpvoetg, xpuovg. 
As Cra3sus from Kpoig . 

was,- 

ma: See Groma. 
mus, a hillock of. earth, 
&c. Fr. gruo, l. e. cow- 
o meet. Hence grui - 
as in Alimus, Almus,) 
i. Dacier: “ Quid terra 
et multi lapides coeant 
ruant ad grumum effici- 
% Or fr. xpupog, ice, 
ition ; hence applied to 
ck or concrete body. 
ndiles Lares: See Ap- 

ndio , Grunnio, said of a 
tinting. Grundio is for 
fr. yp {&ijv fr. ypv^ao, to 
Or it is from the same 
*n word whence our grunt, 
io appears to be soft for 
o. Or it is from Angio- 


Sax. gremtian, or Sax. gnman. 

Grus ,. grttis, a crane. Aleoy 
the instruments called the crane, 
from a likeness to a crane's- 
beak. 1, Ft. yipmvog, contracted^ 
to yigoBt whence' f*erus, grus. 
Or contracted to ysp«o$, yiyag, 
ypw,, wbeace grus, as flip, fur. 9 

Gryllus, a cricket. jTjpuXA*? 
(which means a pig) may have 
meant a cricket; from y£uQ»x 
which, from, meaning to mutter, 
to utter a sound, may have meant 
to chirp. 

Grypii a griffim Fpufyh 

Grypus , having a crooked, 
nose. Ppaxlg. 

Gubemo, I steer, a ship; di¬ 
rect. Kvfhpvu). 

Gula, the gullet^ windpipe* 
Fr. yevtOf or y mulch, to taste. 
As kauxavlet fr. Xoum, \i\avxa, 
to enjoy. If Ah from* yiuXov, 
(yuAov,) a cavity. Or from a 
word yu&q, formed, from yo», 
whence y uaXov. ^f “ From 
Hebr. ghalah” Tt; 

Gumen, the same as* gummu 

Gumia , a glutton. Fr. ydfiog, 
ballast, Lat. saburra, whence 
Plautus : 11 Ubi sa burr at* 
sumus, 1 argiloquse sumus,” it e. 
stuffed or crammed with good 
cheer; Hence gomia, gtimie. 
Aa xOfifu, gUmmi. Oryi- 
po$ may at once be taken.in the 
sense of heavy loading, as it is 
fr. ye/xeo, ysyoj&*• Al. from 

yeyruftai pp. of- ysvco, whence 
ysvfiet, a taste. 


. 1 Wachter io Kr&n. 

* Al. from Germ, kraht, a clamorous 
bird of any kind. (Wachter in roc.) The 
Walsh cm, to cry out, has been com¬ 
pared with grto*. 
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'/*/>& i f —i—. ^ f* 

0W.0 wm&trm. rm+ 

** *>' r>r*' &"•- ** 

r / MM, at !fae Mai 
a Z*> 2 ui, md Ac rrriicrf if 
a »w»». 


(smrqd*y, 9 m» Caafa 

See iaaAi. 
I tm*. Fir, /t/u'is 
^ ymipm, f an. 

(s*U* f * 4 r«f. 

fr. *%»»*» PT' «*>>» 
<* p*K wt f AL fra Uetk. 
pmUm, t* pear, 

dmttitm, drop by drop. Fr. 
fmibv, 

(jHit/du*, spotted with (peeks 
hfc* 4r«M. From gafta or 
4WA>, Ovid; " N*p»S«* «*- 
role» nan corpora £*//«.” 
Cfcsccer ; * In ciotfm black, 
ftftliftorrcii all with tears.” 
(Jultur, the throat. Fr. ym- 
h» taste j (See Gula) pp. 
ylymvrtu, ytynrreu, u mirrtf, 

ALo\. mWtH* 

(jut tut, a vessel with a nar- 


1 ^ X^ai Hfanai. 

* Air from %vrhi, xvrrtn, (8a« Gotta) 
fr# *4w, to poor out, of poor io. f AL 
from a tourol £*4 nada by tho throat in 
fifinlitog, A* ftotna deriv* German Got- 
tar <a tastal with ft narrow mooth) from 
tho iam« •cwnd. 
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H. 

Ha 9 a particle of rii&cnle or 
cawre . From i ; or, as tone 
write, jL Gen. Ac. Yet ail 
eight kne been formed indc- 
peademlj from the toord. 

Hdbcma , i rein- Fr. kabeo; 
as held by the hand. Or kmieo 
is inhibeo, prohibeo; as check¬ 
ing a horse. 

Hdbeo , l hold, keep, hare; 
keep in, &c. From the north. 
Germ, haben, Goth .haban, Ice¬ 
land. hqfa f Anglo-Sax. habban , 
tuzbbun , Engl. Acne. H Or, 
if all these are from the Latin 
or the Greek, fr. afi» or d$dff, s 
l handle; or fr. dpi}, a hold; 


9 For fcpdw is fr. 6rrw> pf. If*. 
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or rather from df£ i. e. afieo 
fut. 2. of &rra>, whence dprj. 
Hence hapheo , habeo, as vt<Pikri, 
neBuIa. 

Habilis , fit to be held or 
bandied or worn or used. Fr. 
habeo. Ovid : “ Vestis bona 
quamt haberi.” That is, to be 
worn or used. Hence habilis 
is fit or suited to any purpose. 

HabiKter, easily. Fr. habi¬ 
lis. That is, aptly. 

Habito , l inhabit. Fr. ha¬ 
beo, habitum. Ennius: “ Quae 
Corinthum arcetn altara ha be- 
bant * Plautus : “ Quis istic 
habet ?” So Brunck explains 
*XV in Soph. Phil. 22. by xaT- 
oixfT. 

Habitudo, condition or con¬ 
stitution of body. Fr. habitus 
i. e. corporis. The Greeks say 
fr. 

Habitus, plight, condition, 
state, fashion. Fr. habeo , habi¬ 
tum. Modus quo res se habent. 
The Greeks say ayfaaL fr. iyw, 
loyim, pp. Ha¬ 

bitus is also, dress, attire, fr. 
habeo, to wear. See Habilis. 

Hactenus, thus far. Hac 
terms . 

Hac: See Hie. 

Hadus, Hadus, Hedus: See 
Appendix. 

Hamorrhois, a poisouous 
African serpent, whose bite 
caused blood to flow from all 
parts of the body. Aiuoftolg. 

Hareo, I stick. Fr. alpiw, 
to prefer, choose, and so cleave 
to, cling to. 

Hares: See Heres. 

Horens, a doctrine; sect. 
Alptmg. 


Horlticus, heretical. Alps ti- 
xdg. 

Haszto, lam perplexed, hesi¬ 
tate. Fr. hareo, hasum, to 
stick. 

Halcyon: See Alcyon. 

Halec: See Alec. 

Haliceetus, the sea-eagle. 
'AXiaitrig. 

Halttus , a breath, gasp; ex¬ 
halation, vapor, damp. Fr. 
halo . 

Halo, I breathe, breathe out. 
Fr. &<o or to breathe; 
whence hao, halo , a9 from oaog 
is saLus for saiis. So L is per¬ 
haps added in Filius and Fnlica. 
% Or fr. xatib, to open, 

expand, yield. Lucretius: “ Et 
nardi florem, nectar qui naribus 

halatr 

Hatosis, a capture. *A\»- 
<ng. 

Halter , leaden weights which 
prizefighters held in their hands, 
while they jumped. That is, 
a\Tijg, fr. i\rou pp, of aAAofuci, 
i leap. 

Hama, a water-bucket Fr. 
a/uu), which is so used by Plu¬ 
tarch. 

Hamaxo, I yoke to (5jxo£a) a 
waggon. 

Hamus, a fisher’s hook; hence 
used for anything curved. For 
hammus fr. ap^ai pp. of a*r«, 
to connect, fasten one thing to 
another. Forcellini explains ha¬ 
mus “ uncus ex quo piscatores 
escam suspendunt*” IF Or 
from Celt. hame. €t Both ha¬ 
mus and hame are derived from 
Celt, camm, curved.” W. IF 
“ From a/xi}, a reaping hook,” 
says Haigb*. 
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H&pke, the yellow soft sand 
which wrestlers in a palsstran 
Tolled themselves in, having pre¬ 
viously anointed their bodies 
with oil. 

Haro ; See Appendix. 

Hariolus: See Appendix. 

Harmonuty harmony, \dppo- 
tla. 


Harpa , a harp. A word of 
very late introduction into the 
language. Probably from the 
north. Anglo-Sax. hearpe , 
Germ, hatfe, harpfe . AI. 

-from aptri}, a scythe. As being 
curved like a scythe at the end. 

Harpdgo, a crook, grappling- 
hook, drag. 'ApTayy. 

Harpago, I seize, drag. Fr. 
fat. 2. of *£***$*. 

Harpastum , a kind of hand¬ 
ball. 'Apx&orrS*. 

Harpe, a falchion, 'Apry. 

Harpuits, the Harpies. 'Ap- 

•VMU. 


Hiruspex: See Aruspex. 

Hatia, a spear. From the 
north. Suecian kasta / Engl, 
to cast, Or from ^surry fr. 
xlptasrai pp. of 5 £a§», to hold. 
As is for e%og from fyc*. 

Homer has Ij^oj Or 

from x*°°t *bc*<rrou 9 to make a 
hollow, to pierce, whence 
evd&o, and whence ^«- 

?*r<ra>, x*(X*fs, &c. 

Hatfa, an auction. For an¬ 
ciently it was the custom, at the 
sale of things taken in war, to 
pot up a spear in token of 
their being taken. 

Hastati, the first line in the 


Roman legion* As beu 
ently armed with a spea 
sms : “ HaUati apargx 
tas .” 

Hostile, the wood 01 
the iron < [hasta) of a ; 
fixed. 

Hand, Haul , not. 1 
and haul. Fr. ovS* and i 
ouftt, ovrt. “ The ancie 
omd and aut.” F. 

Have: See Ave. 
Hoar io, 1 draw. Fr, 
Haustus , a drawing 
-haurio, haursi , hausi, h 
Haut: See Haud. 
Hebdomas, ddis , a 
'E&opdg. 

Hebe, Hebt. fa. 
Hcbes, stupid, dull; 
For fir. stuy 

added, as in Haud and 
E for A, as brEvis for br 
‘‘From Hebr.i/B/f,tbi 
Hecate , Hecate. *Ei 
Hecatombe, a ho 
' Exarofifir}. 

Hecyra , a mother i 
'Exvqd. 

. Hedera: See Appew 
Hedychrum , a kind < 
ointment. 'Hlvxpovv. 

Hei , alas. Fr. el, 
would to God that! H 
as in Haud. % Al. f 
f Al. from Hebr. HV1 
Heldarius, a haule 
tkxoo, I draw. 

Htlcium , a rope. *E. 
Helepolis, a machi 
taking cities. 'EXnroAi;, 
He lice, the Great 
'JSX/xij. 

Hellcborus, hellebore 
Xe/Hopof. 


1 Wachter in Cttefc. 
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Hclops, Elops, some fish. 
*RXooty. 

Helvetia: See Appendix. 
Hlluo, Helluo, onis, a gor¬ 
mandizer. For eluo, elluo , (as 
H is added in Hand, Haurio, 
Humerus,) fr. IfoAAucw, wasting, 
consuming; whence fjfXuay, ex- 
kiiwv, ecluo, elluo . ^ Al. from 
IxXuwv, dissolving, destroying. 
U Dacier: u Ab eluendo est 
eluo, qui bona sua eluit, i. e. 
dksipat, perdu/’ If AL from 
Ikoov, seizing. 

Hehus: See Appendix. 
Hem, an interjection of very 
various uses. Apparently from 
the sound. 

Hemicyclus , semicircle. 'HfJ- 
xvxkog. 

Hemiva , the half of a sexta- 
rius. 'ifyJva. 

Hcmispharium, a hemisphere. 
'HfucQaipiov. 

Hemistichium , half a verse. 
'UpHTrlx toy. 

Hcmithem , a demigod. 'Hpi- 

Uof. 

Hemitritaus, a semiteruan 
ague. ' Hfurprtatog. 

Hepar , oris, the liver. r Hvap, 

OTO?. 

ileptlres , a galley with seven 
batiks of oars. 'JEwr^pijf. 

, Hera, a mistress. Fr. Ae- 

^s. 

/ Heraa, a festival of ‘ J uno. 
HpaioL. 

Herbaj a herb; grass, herb¬ 
age. Fr. pepj3a>, (as <£eu, Heu,) 
to feed, nourish, pasture. So 
is a herb, fr. wo», same as 
/Sow, to feed. And jSoravij is fr. 

fifat, fiefioTcu. 

lierbum, die same as ervum. 
Etym. 


Herceus, Jupiter the pro¬ 
tector of a house. 'Epxthg* 

Hercisco , Ercisco, I sever, 
part. Fr. hereto , fir. 3px©$, a 
fence, inclosure ; or ?py®, sfgyco, 
to remove, separate, cut off. 1 

Hercle , by Hercules. For 
Hercule . 

Herctum ciere , to divide an 
estate. Herctum is ipxrhv, cut 
off, appropriated (See Her¬ 
cisco) ; and ciere is fr. cio , to 
divide; which is from tr^/^oo, 
fut. cylcm, ax*c5, to divide. X 
omitted, as in Fungus, Fallo, 
Tego. 

Herdtles, Hercules. From 
'Hpaxh^g, whence'iier- 
co/es, Hercules , as xpajvAAii, 
crapUla. 

/fere, Heri, yesterday. For 
Aese, Aesi, whence hesiternus , 
hesternus. So Esit (which oc¬ 
curs in the Twelve Tables,) is 
thought to be the original form 
pf Erit. Hesi is fr. xffeg or 
^4«r), chthesi , for softness chesi, 
and hesi f as from Xe)p is Hir. 
If Al. from ?p», or epoo, to con¬ 
nect. From the connexion of 
yesterday with to-day. As Gr. 
i%tlg is ft*. ?;£», fyflw* to hold od, 
join on with, ^f Al. from A<e- 
reo or (as it is sometimes written 
in ancient MSS.) Aereo. From 
the same notion of joining on. 
But E in here would rather be 
long. 

Hires, Hares, an heir.* Fr. 
hareo, hereo, to join on with, 
am close to. As immediately 


1 Xenophon: Tovs vUis ol xartpts 
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Hdphe, the yellow soft sand 
which wrestlers in a palaestruai 
rolled themselves in, having pre¬ 
viously anointed their bodieB 
with oil. 'A$r). 

Hdra ; See Appendix. 

Hariolus: See Appendix. 

Harmonic harmony. 'Appa¬ 
ll*. 

Harpa , a harp. A word of 
very late introduction into the 
language. Probably from the 
north. Anglo-Sax. hearpe , 
Germ, hnrfe, harpfe. ^ Al. 
from apt, nj, a scythe. As being 
curved like a scythe at the end. 

Harpdgo, a crook, grsppling- 
hook, drag. 'Apwaym. 

Harpdgo , 1 seize, drag. Ft. 
dfuxyvo fat. 2. of a^rs^co. 

Harpastum, a kind of hand¬ 
ball. *Apvtarr6v. 

Harpe, a falchion. "Agin). 

Harpuits, the Harpies. 'Ap- 
m/iou. 

Haruspex: See Aruspex. 

Hasta, a spear. From the 
north. Suecian kasta, ' Engl- 
to cast . % Or from ^aary fr- 

xfyafrui pp. of to hold. 

As lyxpg is for e%og from fya*. 
Homer has Or 

from xi^uoTcu, to make a 
hollow, to pierce, whence cr^aa, 
cvdfco, and %ip*, whence %*- 
par<rao, x*gx*p*g, &c. 

Hast a, an auction. For an¬ 
ciently it was the custom, at the 
sale of things taken in war, to 
pot up a spear in token of 
their being taken. 

Hast at i, the first line in the 


.Roman legion. As being anci¬ 
ently armed with a spear. -En¬ 
nius : “ Hastati apargunt An- 

tas” 

Hostile , the wood on which 
the iron (hast*) of a spear is 
fixed. 

Hand, Haut , not. For htmd 
and hout. Fr. o£S* and evr\ i. e. 
ou$ff, ovrt. u The ancients said 
aud and out F. 

Have: See Ave. 

Hanrio, 1 draw. Fr. hpieo. 
Haustus, a drawing. Fr. 
Jiauria, haursi, hausi, hemstun t. 
Haut: See Haud. 

Hebdbmas, adis , a week. 

ifS,Heb6. "HP*. 

Hebes , stupid, dull; blunt. 
For&?6es fr. stupid. H 

added, as in Haud and Haurio. 
E for A, as brEvis for brAvis. % 
“ From Hebr. if Bif> thick.” V. 
Hecate , Hecate. *Ex6 
Hecdtombe , a hecatomb. 

'ExaTopfa. 

Hecyra , a mother in law. 
*Exvgd. 

. Hedtra: See Appendix. 
Htdychrum, a kind of sweet 
ointment. 'Htivypovv. 

Iiei , alas. rr. $ 1 , oh if, 
would to God that! H added, 
as in Haud. Al. from ol. 
f Al. from Hebr. HVY . 

Helcidrius, a hauler. Fr. 
fAx», I draw. 

Htlcium, a rope. *JEAx*ov. 
Helepolis , a machine for 
taking cities. 'EAhrsAif. 

Hetice , the Great Bear. 
*£A/xij. 

Helleborus , hellebore. r EA- 
Xiflopog. 


1 Wachter in Catek. 
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Helops, Elops, some fish. 
*JBA®4^. 

Helvetia : See Appendix. 

Heluo, Helluo, dnis, a gor¬ 
mandizer. For eluo, e//uo, (as 
U is added in Hand, Haurio, 
Humerus,) fr. igoXkSaov, wasting, 
consuming ; whence i£Xuo>y, ex- 
kum, ecluo , i/foo. % AI. from 
ixkiatv, dissolving, destroying. 

Dacier: “ Ab eluendo est 
eluo, qui bona sua eluit, i. e. 
dissipat, perdit.” If AL from 
2X»v, seizing. 

Helvus: See Appendix. 

Hem, an interjection of very 
various uses. Apparently from 
(he sound. 

Hemicyclus, semicircle. *Hpl- 


xuxAof. 

Hemwa , the half of a sexta- 
rius. 'iff dm. 

Hemispharium, a hemisphere. 

* HfU<r$aipiov. 

Hemistichium, half a verse. 

* Bpwrlxiov. 

Hemithem , a demigod. 'Hpl¬ 


ica f. 

Hemitritaus, a semitertian 
ague. ' HpirpnoTtos. 

Hepar, dfis, the liver. r H*ap, 
arog* 

Hepteres, a galley with seven 
bapks of oars. 'JEwT^pijff. 
fHera, a mistress. Fr. Ac- 


/: 


r*i$. 

/ Heraa , a festival of ' J uno. 
fHpotia,. 

Herbaj a herb; grass, herb- 
/ age. Fr. ^pj3a, (as <Peu, Heu,) 
y to feed, nourish, pasture. So 
c is a herb, fr. wow, same as 
£ j3o», to feed. And jSoravij is fr. 
I (3fo, fiefiorcu. 

? Htrbum, the same as ervum . 
Etym. 


Herceus, Jupiter the pro¬ 
tector of a house. *EpxsTo$. 

Hercisco , Ercisco, I sever, 
part. Fr. Aercio, fr. ?pxo$, a 
fence, inclosure ; or 2jpy«, slgyeo, 
to remove, separate, cut off. 1 

Hercle , by Hercules. For 
Hercule . 

Herctum ciere, to divide an 
estate. Herctum is IpxTov, cut 
off, appropriated (See Her¬ 
cisco); and ciere is fr. do, to 
divide; which is from <r^/^oo, 
fut. cylcrm , to divide. 5* 

omitted, as in Fungus, Fallo, 
Tego. 

HercUles, Hercules. From 
'HpocxXrjg, whence'H§ xu\yi$,H er¬ 
cules, Hercules, as xpouvAX ij, 
crapUla. 

Here, Heri, yesterday. For 
Aese, hesi, whence hesiternus , 
hesternus . So Esit (which oc¬ 
curs in the Twelve Tables,) is 
thought to be the original form 
of Erit. Hesi is fr. %9«$ or 
^9«r), chthesi, for softness chesi, 
and hesi, as from Xe)p is Hir. 
5f AL from ?p», or epo>, to con¬ 
nect. From the connexion of 
yesterday with to-day. As Gr. 
typis is ft*. t%oo, to hold on, 
join on with. If Al. from A«c- 
reo or (as it is sometimes written 
iu ancient MSS.) hereo. From 
the same notion of joining on. ^ 
But E in here would rather be 
long. 

Hires, Hares , an heir.* Fr. 
hareo, hereo , to join on with, 
am close to. As immediately 
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succeeding the last possessor. 
If Al. from hems, a master or 
owner. But E in herns is 
short. 1 

Heres, a hedgehog. See Eres. 
Ileri: See Here. 

Hernia, Hermes, a statue of 
Mercury. 'Eg^g. 

Hernia, a rupture. Fr. ep- 
vog, a branch. “ Quia, citm in- 
testinum incidere incipit in scro¬ 
tum, videtur ramum facere.” 
V. It is called also Ramex 
from Ramus. 

Heroicus, pertaining to a 
hero. 'Hpmxig. 

Heros, a hero, demigod. 
"Hpag. 

Herpes, St. Anthony’s fire. 

"EpitYlS. 

Herus, the master of a family 
or of slaves. From the north. 
Germ, er, herr, Anglo-Sax. 
hearra , Dutch heroro, herro . 
% Al. from egoi, earth. As 
from Domus is perhaps Domi- 
nus. H added, as in Haurio. 
Horace hasTerrarum dominos. 1 

Hesperus, the evening star. 
* Ecrxepog. 

Hesternus, of yesterday. For 
hesitemus fr. best, heri . See 
Here, Al. from Germ, ges- 
tern , Anglo-Sax. gistra, allied 
to which is our yester in yesfer- 
day . 

Heteerice, the social band, 
a body of Macedonian cavalry. 
'Eraifhxri. 

1 " From Hebr. iaresch, to be an heir, 
to possess/’ V. 

a Scheide : “ Ab necto, adsero.” 
E tfxpos is servitude, from ctpes, necto, 
ligo. 


Heu, alas! From feu, pheu* 
Also, an adverb of wonder. At 
feu also is used. 

Heuretes, an inventor. Ev- 
perfe. 

Heus, holla! ho there ! u Fr. 
feu” says Dacier. being 

an adverb of wonder or amaze¬ 
ment. Or fr. feu <r, i. e. fev as, 
i. e. feu ! xaXcb cn. 

Hexameter, having six feet. 
"E^otfierpog. 

Hexeres, a ship with six banks 
of oars. *E£i5gi)£. 

Hibernus, Hybemus, wintry. 
Fr. hiems or hyems, whence 
hiemernus , hiebernus, hibernus , 
somewhat as Gr. j3 apBirog for 
fi&pMirog, and as regeBiviog is 
stated by Donnegan to have 
been a less ancient form of 
regMivflog. Or of regepnviog. 

Hibiscum, the marsh-mallow. 
"ifiKrxog. 

Hie, h(Ec, hoc, this. From 
Zg xe, ijf xe, Z xe ; i. e. o<rx\ ?x’, 
ox. Hoc is nothing but ox. 
Hie is soft for hisc, and this 
for hose, i. e. oo-x’, as Imbris 
from "Opfigog, and perhaps Is 
from *Og . Hcec however is 
not so easily accounted for. "Hx 
should produce hec. Was ijxt. 
Dor. axe, transposed to Six, 
whence hac ? Or axi might pro¬ 
duce hace, transp. haec. 

“ From Chaldee HCH, this.” Vy 

Hie and heic , here. For 
hoic, whence abl. hoc . In ho<\ 
loco. The 1 in hoic is from 
the I subscript in Ao'y®, &c. So 
Qui makes Qui in the ablative. 
Or heic fr. $ xe, Jx*, jjix*. 

Hiems, Hyems, winter. Fr. 
yexpbg, winter; transp. % upoig, 
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%iep$, whence hiems, as Xt)p, 
Hir. % Or fr. veu, (same as 
Sts ,) it rains ; pp. vspoti, whence 
hyemis. From the rains of win¬ 
ter. Whence and 
are derived fr. ^eoo, %«/co, xi^si- 
fuou, to pour. 

Hiera. “ From Upd, sacred. 
Muretus interprets it a line in 
the middle of the stadium, so 
called because it was sacred. 
Lipsius thinks it was the custom 
to consecrate the crown to the 
God in case of equality between 
the combatants, which the 
Greeks call ispov iroulrtou i. e. 
or ifetvov, and Seneca hence calls 
* hieram facere* i. e. coronam. 
Hiera is also the name of an 
antidote, so called to give it 
effect.” F. 

H ierbglyphicus, Hitrogra- 
phicus, HUronlcae, Hierophan - 
ta, Greek words. 

Hitto, I gape. Fr. hio, avi. 
Somewhat as Halitus from Ha¬ 
lo, avi. 

Hilaris, cheerful, gay /IXapog. 

Hilla, the intestines of ani¬ 
mals ; sausages. Fr. hira, 
whence hirula , hirla , hilia . 

Htlum: See Appendix. 

Hinc, hence. Fr. hie , i. e. 
ex hoc loco. As llle, Illiuc; 
and Iste, Istinc. 

Hinnio, said of horses neigh¬ 
ing. From the sound. Wach- 
ter refers to Sax. hnagan, Suec. 
gnaggia. Or from Inog, 

which Donnegan explains (in¬ 
ter alia) a small horse. Or 
from hinnus, an animal genera¬ 
ted from a horse and she-ass. 1 . 


Ilinnulus, Hinnukus , a young 
hind or fawn. Fr. hinnus. 
“ From the Greeks, by whom 
the offspring of animals were 
called 7wo<. Gloss.: y Jvvoi*, 
%ctldctf. Hesychius : "Ivvy, xtaij.” 
V. So lvi£ is a son iu Euri¬ 
pides. 1 

Hinnus, an animal generated 
by a horse and she-ass. * Iwog . 

Hio, I gape, yawn, open. 
The Etymologists refer hio to 
yaeo, (i. e. yulva) whence we 
should have hao , as Xe)g, Hir. 
But this does not give us hio . 
Perhaps hio is from X Uia3 > 
whence yahoo. Or perhaps from 
a verb supposed the same 
as yam. 

Hipp —. All Latin words 
beginning with hipp —, as Hip - 
pagogi, Hippopotamus, are from 
the Greek. 

Hir, the palm or hollow of 
the hand. Fr. yelg, chir, the 
hand. As 4>eu, Heu. 

Hira, the intestinum jeju¬ 
num or empty gut. From hio , 
whence hiera, (somewhat as Par- 
teo, Patera,) hira. It is usually 
found empty, says Turton. % If 
a word yin (See Hio,) existed 
in the sense of yioo, from yloo 
might have been ynp*, thence 


* " Hinde , hindin, Germ, cerva. An¬ 
glo-Sai. and Suec. hind, Franc, hint, 
Welsh hydd. The Greek \>whs is* a wild 
goat, whence hind might have originated, 
though the sense was changed. For the 
kinds of wild beasts aie apt to be con¬ 
founded in all languages by the vulgar.” 
W. 

3 Valckenaer : “ The verb had for- 
'merly five forms, x&»> X&»r 

Xfa. Xuo lias perished, but x**^ remains 
from it.” 


1 Al* from xv(r«, to utter a sound. 
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hiera. AL from Upot, sacred: 
by some fanciful allusion. 

Hircus, Hirquus, a lie-goat; 
hence, the rank smell of the 
armpits. Fr. hirtus , whence 
hirticus , (as Tetrus, Tetricus,) 
hircus. (Compare Focus.) Goats 
having shaggy hair. 1 

Hirnea , Imea, a kind of 
goblet. Scaliger : t€ From op- 
vfov, as representing the figure 
of a bird.” As Imbris. 

Nonius reads cirnea. Whence 
it may be referred to xipvaao, to 
mix. As fr. xtpax, (same as 
xigvaeo,) pp. xsxegxrai, xsxg&rai, 
is xpotTrip. 

Hirrio , Irrio , I snarl like a 
dog. From the pronunciation 
of RR. Persius calls the R 
the ‘ canina literal Wachter 
notices Arabic herr . 

Hirsutus: See Appendix. 

Hirtus , shaggy, hairy. Contr. 
from hirsutus . 

Hirudo, a leech. Fr. elpm 
or etgva), to draw', tug. From 
its drawing blood. Udo as in 
Testudo. H may be added as 
in H aurio. 

Hirundo , inis, a swallow. 


1 Some suppose that in Virg. Eel. S, 8, 
hircus means the corner of the eye. •* Ab 
oculis hircorum ,** says Forcellini, “ qui 
ardore libidinis, oblique aspiciunt, oculis 
in angulos retortis.” But Heyne and 
Forcellini prefer here the meaning of he- 
goat. Hircus never seems to be else¬ 
where used in this sense. Turton how¬ 
ever refers it in this sense to tpxos, a 
hedge: "The comer of the eye being 
hedged in by the eyelids.” Some believe 
this to be the primary sense of hircus; 
and, in deducing from it the meaning of 
he-goat, reverse the reasoning given above 
fry Forcellini. Isaac Vossius refers to 
fipUcos (transp. $Ipxos) in Hesychius, who 
however explains it of an ass. 


Scaliger appears to have no; 
been mistaken, when he derived 
this word from the Greek; 
though it is one of those which 
have cruelly suffered by change. 
The Greek is xsX&ovog, 

transp. \efovo$, whence chile- 
dints , chilendinis, as N is added 
in spleNdeo, deNsu?, taNgo, 
ciNcinnus, &c. Hence hilen - 
dinis, (as Xe)p becomes Hir; 
0*0 becomes Heu,) hil undin is , 
(as suggrUndia i. e. suggerUn- 
dia & suggerEndo, and as cata- 
pUIta from xarawEArijf,) and 
finally hirundittis , somewhat as 
coeRuleus for coeLuleus. 

Hisco, 1 gape. Fr. hio, 
whence hisco, as from m'oo is 
in<rxa>, THrhxos. So Rubeo, 
Rubesco; &c. 

Hispidus, - 

Historia, history ; story. * Jcr- 

TOpia,. 

Histrio: See Appendix. 

Hiutcns, gaping. Fr. hio, 
whence hiulus , hiulicus , as from 
Populus is Populicus. So Pe- 
to, Petulcus. 

Hoc: See Hie. 

Hodie , to day. For hoc die . 

Hoi, ah! Of. 

Hofbcaustum, a sacrifice, in 
which the victim was wholly 
burnt. *OXoxau 0 T 0 r. 

Homo , hominis, a man. For 
humo, hurninis, from humus, 
(the adjective is humanus,) the 
ground, from w r hence he came.* 


■ Lactantius: “ Corpus hominis ex 
hutno factum : unde homo nomen acce- 
pit.” But Quintilian laughs: •* Quasi 
verd non omnibus animalibus eadem ori- 
go Yet men were called $porot and 
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We have sOboles for sUboles, 
and sOpor for sUpor. Or fr. 

(whence ^ufiidev,) the 
ground; whence perhaps hu¬ 
mus also. Vossius states that 
the iEolians said orgOro? for 
oTgArog, *Ovrjg for ’Avrjg: there¬ 
fore they might have changed 
into xopog, whence homo 
would more naturally spring. 

Or fr. xubfiog, taken in the 
sense of “ humus/ 9 which some 
derive from ;£co/ao$. AI. from 
or taken in the 

sense of dust; being 

formed from ^oce,. xe^oofuti, as 
Xoog fr. ^eco, xs^oae. Teitullian 
ha 3 u homo choicus .” So in 
Genesis: “ Dust thou art." 

Al. from 6fiov , together. As 
man is a social being. 1 

Homaomefia , likeness of 
parts. 'OfbOfOjxfgc/a. 

Homuncioy a sorry mean fel¬ 
low. Fr. homo. 

Honesto , 1 make (honest tun ) 
honorable, dignify, adorn. 

Honestus , honorable, re¬ 
spectable, noble; becoming, 
right, fit, graceful. Fr. honos . 
As Funus, Funestus. 

H onor, Honos , honor, re¬ 
spect, reverence, regard, esteem, 
worth. A post of honor, office. 


Srtfrol by the Greeks from their corrup¬ 
tible nature, though that corruption is 
shared by all other animals. 

1 Isaac Vossins says: “ Since it ap¬ 
pears that the ancients said hetnohem 
fPriscian however reads homonein] for 
keminem, it is likely that man was so 
called from his intellect. For VffiMU is 
skilled, and TjfUHF&yy is skill.” But Vwv 
and ijpotffrif are skilled and skill merely 
In rnaowiNo weapons: fir. f/toi pp. of 
I», to throw. 


For onor (ss H is added in 
Haud and Haurio,) fr. ovou* or 
6vso> f * ova>, to heap, augeo, accu- 
mulo, ingero. As Cicero uses 
the expression “ augeri bonore 
aliquo.” From this original 
meaning of 6volco it happens that 
ovupoti signifies not only to ad¬ 
vantage and to gratify, but to 
injure and abuse; i. e. to heap 
with good, or to heap with ill. 
So from this double meaning 
of 6 veoo, ovetetg is advantage, and 
oveihg is reproach. Compare 
Onus, Al. from 6 via>, ov<®, 
owjfAt, to gratify, ^f Al. from 
cuvof. Mol tovop, pretium. 

Honoro, 1 honor. Fr. honor, 
honoris . 

H optomachus , a gladiator who 
fought with military arms. 

P*X°S- 

Hora, an hour. * ftp *. 

Hor<Bum y pickle made in the 
spring from the tunny fish. 
* hgalov . 3 

Horda, the same as forda. 

Hordeum, barley. Fr. Aor- 
dus, for horridus , bristly, rough. 
Caldus was said for Calidus, 
Ardus for Aridus. 

Horia: See Appendix. 

Horizon , the horizon. 'Opf- 
£cov. 

Hornbtlnus , the same as Aor- 
nus; and from it, as Diutinus 


* *0 vie* seems nothing hut via, I heap, 
with O prefixed ; as from vtoaco is bvv<T<m 9 
fut. oku£«, whence IW£. So bvda> seems 
nothing but vdxv, I heap, whence wUnrm, 
•• properly,” says Dounegan, to heap 
up or pile ; ” and perhaps yobs, a tem¬ 
ple. 

* See Stephens Gr. The*, in voc. 
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from Diu, Annotinus from An¬ 
nus. 

Homus, of this year’s growth 
Fr. ooqa, a season, and a year ; 1 
whence aopwb$, (as 6w ccga, Sireo- 
givo$,) horinus, homus, of this 
season or year. Or fr. Jpo a 
year. 

Horologium, a sun-dial. 72go- 
koytov. 

Horoscopo, 1 take the time 
of my nativity. Tlpoo-xwrai. 

Horreo is said properly of 
things which stand erect or an 
end, which set up their bristles 
or are rough or prickly. Hence 
it is referred to things which 
from their hideous and dreadful 
nature set the hair an end. Vir¬ 
gil : “ Obstupui steteruntque 
comae.” Ovid: “ Horrue- 
runtque comae.” Hesiod : Tgi- 
6 pi oil $pi<r<rovonv, Hence 
horreo, transferred to persons so 
affected, is to tremble or shud¬ 
der with fear. It is also to 
shudder with cold, which pro¬ 
duces the same effect. Horreo 
is fr. c Zpopot, (&fya,) pf. mid. of 
og», to stir up, raise up, rise; 
or fr. opoopaof 1 (ofipoo,) which is 
the same as opeo. Or. fr. oooo, 
fut. opcrco, ofyeo. Thus Sqlbq, 
erect, is fr. oga>, opirjv. The H 
is added as in Haurio, or is from 
the Greek; for from opco are 
Spfiij and Hortor. % Al. from 
-Sftatiioo, 1 fear; contracted to 
oppioo. 

Horreum , a barn, granary. 
Stephens: “ 'flptiov in Pandect. 
Grsec. for Lat. horreum . Sui- 


1 Donnegan in voc. 

9 ’Op4p*iB in Donnegan. 


das has it soft eopeTov, and ex¬ 
plains it rotftfiov, i. e. a store¬ 
house.” Donnegan: “'flpeiov, 
a barn. From this is horreum 3 

Horridus , standing an end, 
rough ; hideous, frightful. Fr. 
horreo . 

Horsum , hitherward. That 
is, hoc ( hueyversum . 

Hortor, 1 excite, encourage, 
exhort. Fr. ogroj, (fr. oprai pp. 
of Zpco,) excited. 

Hortus, a garden; pleasure- 
ground ; farm.*- Fr. xo'gro$, an 
enclosed place. % Al. soft for 
horctus fr. ifxrb$, (fr. epxco, pp. 
ipxrcti and Hpxrai) hedged in, 
inclosed. Al. for orchtush . 
°PX aT0 S* (opX? 0 **) a vineyard or 
garden. Al. from Germ. 
hort, a guard, protection. 

Hospes , it is, a stranger, so¬ 
journer, guest. For hespes , (as 
dEntes from o&Ovre$; Ervum 
for Orvum,) fr. foriof, iEol. e<r- 
mos (as for irToXr) the JEolians 
said <rI7oXiJ, and rllaJ&iov for 
<rTahov,) one at the hearth of 
another. In Herod, i, S 5, Tig 
tcov exlorios ifjLo) iytveo ; is trans¬ 
lated “ Quis tu es qui ad meos 
lares supplex te receperis ? ” 
iEschylus : * E<tti yap SofLaov Ixt- 
tt)$ o 8* avrjp xa) Sopuov efe<mog 
IfJLWVj 

Hospitium, the act of receiv- 


9 *Of>«u>r is fr. wp4*>, to take care c£, 
preserve. 'O puo* seems to be fr. fyolo, 
or fr. &pa> (i. e. 6pa StvSpoty,) the fruits 
of the season. 

4 “ Habet etiam sensum rod cuSdov 
ywaucctov, ut et tcrjvos” F. 

4 Ainsworth refers Hostis to ** Celt, osb 
or 08 p» n I know not whether (since Hoa- 
tis was anciently a foreigner) this Celtic 
word has any connexion with koopet* 
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iog (hospites) strangers ; a place 
for receiving strangers, a lodg¬ 
ing; 8cc. 

Hostia, a victim, animal sacri¬ 


ficed. Fr. 4uoto$, sacrificed; 
whence hustia, fas the first syl¬ 
lable is dropped in Heu for 
Pheu, and in Hir for Chir,) 
then hostia, as fOllis for fUllis, 
spOrta for spUrta. If Ovid 
refers it to hostis: “ Hostibus a 
domitis hostia nomen babet.” 1 

Hostio, I requite,- 

Hostis: See Appendix. 
Hostus: See Appendix. 

Hu, a sound madfe by any one 
perceiving a bad scent or smell. 

r# 


Hue, hither. Fr. hoc, (as 
Illuc, Istuc,) which is so used. 
Virgil: “ Hoc tunc ignipotens 
coelo descendit ab alto.” 

Hui, an interjection of won¬ 
der. From the sound, ^f Or 
fr. Qtu, which is so used; 
whence Qus, hue . Compare 
Tui, Sui. 

Huic, dal. of hie . If hie was 
formerly Aoc from oxe or oye, it 
would make in the dative hoic, 
as DominOI was the old form 
of Domini from \iyfh, \iyflL 
Then hoic became huic . ^f Or 
huic is from £xs, £x, hoic . 

Hujus, of this. If hie was 
formerly hoc from Zxt, ox, or Syt, 
v. hoc might make hocius, 
somewhat as Alter, Alterius: 
then hoejus , like Ejus, Cujus : 
then hojus, and hujus, as Hue 
was said for Hoc. 


1 AL from hottio, to strike; a word 
which Festos quotes from Eoniai in this 
flflBM. Whence then is koetio? 


Humanus, pertaining to man 
or men. Froqi homo , or allied 
to it. See Homo. Also, hu¬ 
mane, kind, courteous. That 
is, having a feeling for men, 
^iXavSpcca’Of. Or, having the 
feelings of a man. Terence: 
u Homo sum, et nihil humanum 
a me alienum puto.” Also, 
learned, well-educated, polite. 
That is, sciens rerum humana - 
rum . Humaniores literae are 
applied to polite learning, as 
becoming and adorning a man, 
or as making men (humanos) 
courteous. Ovid : “ Ingenuas 
didicisse fideliter artes Emollit 
mores nec sinit esse feros.” 

Humecto, I moisten. That 
is, humidum facio. Perhaps 
ecto is acto from ago, actum , as 
Mitigo from Mitis and Ago. 

Humerus, that part of the 
arm which lies between the 
shoulder and the elbow; the 
shoulder. Fr. £fto$, iEol. cfytop, 
the shoulder; whence omerus, 
(Compare numERUS), home - 
rus , (as H is added in Haurio 
and Haud), and humerus, as 
<pflpo$, fUris. If Al. from 
Hebr. hamah, cubitus. 

Humi, on the ground. See 
Humus. 

Humtdus, moist. Fr. humor . 

Humilis, low (humi) on the 
ground, low. As yiayMXoi, for 
yapa\b$, (as iZoXi$, IIToXts,) fr. 

Humo t I bury. Tego humo. 

Humor, moisture, sap, &c.; 
any thing liquid, as water, 
blood, &c. Fr. yvitos, ZEol. 
yv ftop, sap. If Or fr. Jfwti pp. 
of 3si, it rains; or of u», which 
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Donnegan eiplains “ Co make 
wet.” Donnegan : ar TfMt 9 that 
which has been moistened. 
*Tpog, obsolete in Greek, exists 
in Lat. humor. 9 * 

Humus, the ground. For 
chumus, chamus, (as vice versft 
xTvog, cAnis ; and as cUlmus 
from xAXapog] and as the Bo¬ 
hans said aTgxeg for crApxtg,) fr. 
yapog, 1 the ground, whence 
XotfjLoiiV. If AI. from 3jxa< pp. 
of 5a, to make wet. “ Itaque 
humus est terra madida et ir- 
rig ata,” says Valckenaer.* 

Hunc, a ecus, of hie. For 
humc. Or from faxe, fax', or 
Zvye, fay, for hone. 

Hyacinthus, a hyacinth. 'Tot- 
xivtiog. 

Hyddes, the stars called Hy- 
ads. 'Toil eg. 

Hyana, a hyena. "r*iva. 

Hyalus, glass. "TaXog. 

Hybrida, a mongrel; of a 
mongrel breed. "Tfipig, i8o$. 

Hydra, a water-serpent. 

*T6 

Hydraules, a player on a 
musical instrument which went 
by water. 'TtipctuXtig. 

Hydria, a ewer. '7$ pi a. 

Hydrops, a dropsy. "Ttipou\l/. 

Hydrus, a water-serpent. 

"rtpog. 

Hyems: See Hiems. 

Hygea, the Goddess of health. 
'Tyei*. 


1 See Donnegan in Xafial. 

* Al. from considered as mean¬ 

ing earth dug up, from x*5cw. Thus Don¬ 
negan explains x vT ^*> ** heaped up, as 
earth dug from trenches.’ * Or from x»- 
/i&f, (as fftpos, fhris,) same as x&M 0 , 
earth dug up. 


Hyte, subject-matter. 

Hymen, the God of marriage. 

'Tfiyv. 

Hymenaus, marriage. 'Tps- 
vdiog. 

Hymnus , a hymn. "Tpvog. 
tfyperboreus, far northern, 
cold, wintry. 'Txegflopeog. 
Hypocausta, a stove. *7Vo- 

xetvoTOV. 

Hypocrites, a stage-player. 
'TvoxptTrig. 

Hypbtheca, a pledge, deposit. 

Iiyssopum, the herb hyssop. 
"Ttowrov. 

Hystericus, hysterical. 'TVrrs- 
pixog* 

Hystriculns , covered with 
hair. Fr. hystrix, hystricis , 
whence hystricosus , bispidus. 
Hystrix , a pore u pine. 

I, J. 

Iacclius , Bacchus. "laxyyg. 
Jdceo, I lie down. That is, 
jacio me. 

Jacio, I throw, cast. Fr. 
Ida or idoo, 1 I throw', (whence 
IdXXco, idirreo 4 ) ; perf. lotxa or 
Txx*, whence a new' verl# \dxm 
or idxco, (as fodolxco fr. 
irefuxoo fr. weQuxa, 5 ) whence ja - 
co 4 (as 'lyrovg, Jesus,) jacio . 
Compare Facio. If Or fr. 
Ida, 1 send, (whence its general 


3 *I<£» is fr. Xw, I send; as id» is fr. 

fo. 

4 As \f/da, \f/dW(D ; and as Bda>, Sdrrot. 
See Leuncp in ld\ A». So from idot, 
41 remitto,” is laUw, idofuu . 

5 See Matthias Gr. Gr. $ 219, 
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meaning, I let go, let be, u per- 
mitto, dimitto,”) perf. «T axa, 
whence iaco 9 jaco. 1 

Jacto, I throw. Also, 1 
throw to and fro, toss. Fr. ja¬ 
cio, j actum. 

Jacto vpe, 1 vaunt, boast. 
That is, 1 cast or toss myself 
about in a vaunting manner. 
Hence jacto simply is to boast 
of; as in Jacto genus, riomen, 
&c. Or here jacto is, 1 throw 
in a person's way, display os¬ 
tentatiously. 

Jactura, a loss sustained 
by throwing goods overboard 
in a storm. Hence any loss 
or damage. Fr. jacio, jac - 
turn. 

Jaculor , I throw ( jaculutn ) 
a javelin. 

Jdculum, a javelin. Also, a 
casting-net. Also, a serpent 
which darts on passengers from 
trees, Fr. jacio. 

Jam , now. For iam (as 
Jesus from 7i)<rou$,) from is, ea, 
id . Jam , says Vossius, is a 
dissyllable in the ancient Come¬ 
dians : that is, it was pronounced 
iam. As we have plural ii and 
iis, so iam appears to be an 
ancient form of earn. Iam or 
cam is, “ secundum earn horam 
aut diem aut tempestatem,” as 
Unquam is for Secundum uni¬ 
cam horam; and as A lids is for 
Secundum alias tempestates. 
1$ is explained by Forcellini as 
not only that, ixtftvog ; but this, 
o3ro$, and the same, avrog. In 


1 Haigh : *< From fA, an intensive 

particle: and xfo, to pour out.” 

Etym. 


the sense of ovrog, jam is “ in 
this ||our.” In the sense of 
eahog,jam answers to Gr. a&rlxa 
and avrotif and efavrqf. % Jones 
refers jam to the Hebrew YM , 
which he pronounces jam . 
u From Hebr. jom. a day,” says 
Haigh.* 

Iambus, an iamb, a foot like 
iamb. ¥ J«p,jSo£. 

Jana , the Moon, in allu¬ 
sion to Janus , the Sun. 

Janitor , a door-keeper. Fr. 
janua. For januitor . 

Ianthina , garments of a vio¬ 
let color. ’Iav0iva. 

Janua , a gate, door. From 
Janus , who presided over gates 
and entrances. Gloss. Philox- 
eni : " Janus , tvpalog Oei;.” 

Macrobius : “ Apud Gracos 
Apollo colitur qui QupaTog voca- 
tur; ejusque aras ante fores 
siias celebrant, ipsum exitfis et 
introilfis demonstrantes poten- 
tem. Idem Apollo apud illos 
et ’Ayvuvs nuncupatur, quasi 
viis (vias etymag appellant) prae- 
positus urbanis. Sed apud nos 
Janum omnibus praeesse januis 
nomen ostendit, quod simile 
Bvpaiuo ; nam et cum clavi ac 
virgd figuratur; quasi omnium 
et portarum custos et rector 
viarum.” 

Januarius , January. From 
Janus , (as from Februo is Fe- 
bruarius) to whom this month 


* “ From tu, 1 go. So as properly to 
belong to one who is unwilling to delay 
his going. So Ilicet, for Ire licet, is im¬ 
mediately.” C. Scaliger. % “ Je t 
Germ, ./w, Goth. The Latins say jam 
with a final increase.” W. 

2 B 
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was dedicated. Ovid : “ Pri¬ 
mus ut est Jani mensis.” 1 © 

Janus, the same as Apollo 
or the Sun. For Zanus (as Zu¬ 
yev, Jugum,) from Zav, Jupiter/ 
Jamieson: “ Janus is said to be 
the Jon of the Scandinavians, 
one of the names of Jupiter, 
which is given to the sun, as 
signifying that he is the father of 
the year, and of heaven and 
earth. The sun was worshipped 
by the Trojans under the name 
of Jotia, as appears from one of 
\ Grater’s Inscriptions." Al. 
for lanus from T», to go. From 
the procession or motion of the 
sun. Thus hog, a year, is from 
irai pp. of ?a>, to go. Ovid : 
“ Eunt anni more fluentis 
aqux.” Anus, as in Humanus, 
and perhaps Vulcanus. 

Iapyx , ygis, a wind blowing 
from the west to the east. 
From the lapyges , the inhabi¬ 
tants of a part of Apulia. 

Iaspis , a jasper. *Iot<ri n$. 

Ibex, a kind of wild goat. 
Forcelliui puts down i/3u£, as the 
synonymous term in Greek. 
Stephens does not give this 
meaning to T/3u£, though it may 
have existed in this sense, as 
coming from i/3ua> or 1/3 u<r<ra, to 
strike, and so butt. 

Ibi , there. For ibu, ibu , 
thus, old abl. pi. of is, and used 
by Plautus ; as Hie, Hibus; 
Qui, Quibus. That is, in iis 


• '* A Celtic word, if it be not derived 
from Janus . In Arraoric ' mis jenver 
i. e. the month of cold air; from jen, cold, 
mir, air.” W. 

* Donnegan m Z &y. 


locis, in iis rebus. If Or ibi is 
in the singular, like Tibi. 

Ibis, the ibis. *Jj3i£. 

Ibiscum: See Hibiscum. 

Ichneumon, the Egyptian rat. 
'tyytvp. «v. 

Ico , I strike, hit. From a 
verb f7x« formed from ilxa pf. 
of 7», Itipi, I smite. The as¬ 
pirate dropt as in Ulcus from 
"EXxog. Indeed the aspirate is 
dropt even in the Greek verb, 
as appears from log, a dart ; 
from lotXXoo, lairro), &c. Or 
fr. l&xao, whence Jacio, which 
see. 3 

Icon, an image. Elxiv. 

Ictericus , jaundiced. */xt6- 

pixog. 

Ictus, a stroke. Fr. ico, ic- 
tum. 

Id, neuter of is, and formed 
from it. We have llle, llluD ; 
Qui, QuoD. IT Al. from the 
north. Jamieson : t€ To Lat. id 
correspond Moeso-Goth. ita, 
Anglo-Sax. hit, Icel. hilt, hid , 
Franc, hit, it, Belg. het, Engl. 
it, Scot, hit ” 

Idcirco, on that account. 
Circa is about, concerning. As 
we say To talk about a thing. 
So Gr. and wsg* are used. 

Idea, an idea, notion. 'Iliot. 

Idem, the same. For isdem 
and iddem. Dem being a post¬ 
fix, as in Tantundem, Pridem. 

Identidem, now and then, at 
intervals. For idemtidem, idem 
itidem. If Al. for idem et idem. 
Or item et item, for itemtitem. 


9 Haigh : •• Fr. ohewfor aidfci, to beat 
with stripes.’' 
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IdeOy on that account. That 
is, Id ed spectat, evenit, evadit. 
“ Humanus es, ideo non ti- 
meothat is, “ Humanus es 
—id ed evadit—non timeo.” 

Or eo is, on that account; 
and id depends on the sentence. 
Thus, when Cicero says, “ Fra- 
ter es; eo vereor we may in¬ 
troduce id: ** Frater es ; id eo 
vereor facere.” So again, “ Non 
eo dico, quo mihi veniat in du- 
bium tua tides,” we may say, 
“ Non id eo dico/' &c. As 
Plautus supplies Hoc : “Non 
eo hoc dico, quin quae vis fa- 
ciam lubens.” 

Idiota, simple, illiterate, ig¬ 
norant. ’I$IC 0 T 1 }£. 

Idiotismus , a mode of ex¬ 
pression peculiar to a language. 

ldololdtres, an idolater. ES- 
dookokuTpvis. 

ldolothytum , a sacrifice to 
idols. EiSooXoivrov. 

ldolum, an image or repre¬ 
sentation. Etioo\ov. 

Idoneus, fit, meet, proper, 
suitable; fit for the purpose, 
sufficient. Fr. etico, whence «8o- 
pcti, to seem ; whence idoneus , 
seemly. Shakspeare: “ l am 
a woman, lacking wit To make 
a seemly answer to such per¬ 
sons.” That is, as Johnson ex¬ 
plains it, “ decent, becoming, 
proper, fit.” Neus, as in Subi- 
taneus, Consentaneus. % Al. 
from ftiov, proper, peculiar, 

€€ From Chald. nr time, oppor¬ 
tunity.” V. 

IduSy 5 duum, the ides of a 
month. Fr. iduo, 1 sever. (See 
Vidua.) Horace: “ Idus tibi 


sunt agendas, Qui dies mensem 
Veneris rnarinae Findit Apri- 
lem.” Jamieson: “ Vere- 
lius derives it from Goth, ida, 
negotium diligenter urgere; idia, 
diligentia; whence our old 
Scottish adjective ident, dili¬ 
gent, industrious. At this time 
the Romans gathered in the 
money which had been lent 
out.” 

ldyllium: See Edyllium. 

Jtcur , the liver. Fr. yjwap, 
JEol ijxap, whence hecar, hecur , 
jecur or gecur, as Tvvoj and yiwog 
are the same, and as perhaps 
Gibbus is from u/3/W$. G and 
J are much the same, as in 
English Garden, French Jardiu. 
Hierosolyma becomes Jerusa¬ 
lem. Genitive jecinoris, some¬ 
what as Iter, Itineris. IT “ From 
Hebr .jaker.” Tt. 

J tjunus, --— 

Jento, I breakfast. Fr. je- 
junuSy whence jejunito, I am 
hungry and therefore break my 
fast. Hence jeiunito, jenito f 
jento. Jento is applied speci¬ 
fically like our Breakfast. 

Igilur, therefore. From •* 
ye t up, igetar , igitur. If such 
be then the case. T' for re. 

Ignarus, ignorant. For in - 
gnarus . 

Ignavus , idle. For in-gna- 
vus . 

IgniSy fire. Fr. lmb$, a stove, 
furnace; iEol. lxvo$, whence 
icnis, ignis, as xuKvo;, cyGnus. 
We have “ a furnace of fire” in 
the New Testament. % Haigh : 
“ From ouy\i j, brightness, splen¬ 
dor.” That is, as for tjA $ov the 
JEolians said yNiov, so for aiyAy 
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they' might have said aiyNri, 
whence aignis, ignis . Or 
from a word ouyXwlg, shining; 
whence alyvog, ignis, Al. for 
ingenis fr. ingeno , ingenui ; but 
with little meaning. 

Igintabulum, .wood rubbed 
with wood to kindle ( ignem) 
fire. 

Ignobilis, unknown, low', 
mean. For in-gnobilis. G/io- 
bilis is the same as nobilis , from 
gnosco as nobilis from nosco. 

Ignomtnia, disgrace, igno¬ 
miny. For in-gnominia, the 
deprivation of a good name. 
Gnomen is the same as nomen , 
as Gnobilis in Ignobilis is the 
same as Nobilis. 

Ignoro, I am ignorant of. Fr. 
ignarus . See Gnarus. 

Ignosco, I overlook, forgive, 
spare. For in-gnosco, 1 do not 
know, I determine to know no¬ 
thing of what haB passed. We 
say, “ Forgive and forget.” 

Ileus , a twisting of the small 
gut. Elteog. 

Ilex: See Appendix* 

Ilia , the flank where the 
small guts are. Fr. tlKeco, I roll. 
From their convolutions. 

Iftcet, you may go. For ire 
licet . Compare Videlicet. Also, 
instantly. “ In dismissing the 
Senate and on other occasions 
the public crier hollowed out, 
Meet , as * Actum est’ was said 
at the end of the sacrifices. 
Hence, since the assembly in¬ 
stantly dissolved after this notice, 
ilicet was used for, instantly.” F. 

Ilithyia , Diana. ElXslivia. 

life: See Oil us. 

Illicebra, allurements. Fr. 


inlado, illecio, whence illeclus . 
So Verto, Vertebrae. 

IIlex , ilticis , a decoy-bird. 
Fr. il/icio. 

Illico , in that place, il/oco , in 
hoc loco. Also, instantly. That 
is, oil the spot, without changing 
place; like aurlxct, i. e. ev t» 
avTap rixm. “ Quasi in eo loco , 
ubi res agitata, statim fiat.” F. 
Somewhat similarly tog el^«, (as 
he was,) is used by the Greeks 
for immediately. 

Illido , 1 dash against. Fr. 
lado. See Collido. If Al. from 
Xtiog, a stone. 1 come (in) 
against (X/9ov) a stone. 

Illustris , clear, bright; con¬ 
spicuous, manifest, famous. Fr. 
luceo , lucsi, luesum, whence 
lucstrum, (as Rado, Rasum, 
Rastrum,) for softness lustrum . 
If Al. from lustra, to purify. 
“ Puto lumiui lustrationem tri- 
bui, quia tenebrae polluere men- 
tes credebantur.” V. lu Vir- 
Pl:“ Postera Pboebeft lustra - 
bat lampade terras Aurora,” 
Forcellini translates lustrabat 
*' enlightened : ” yet this sense 
is not a necessary one. ^f For¬ 
cellini explains lustro “ observo, 
circumquaque aspicio.” ShaU 
we say that hence illustris is, 
clearly surveyed, open to view, 
manifest f 

Illumes , filth, dirt. Fr. t7- 
luo , as being washed away. 
Or in here is, not. “ Sordes 
non lota in corpore animalis.” 
F. See Alluvies, Diluvies, 
Colluvies. 

Im, him. Fr. is. As Du- 
ruS, duruM. 

Imagtnor , I picture in my 
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mind (imagintm) an image, I 
fancy, imagine. 

Imago , an image, figure, re¬ 
presentation. For imitago fr. 
imitor. As Voro, Vorago. If Al. 
from tlypa, transp. ilpety. Or 
fr. ely/ju*, whence igmago , ima¬ 
go- 

ImbtciUis , weak, feeble. 
That is, resting (271 bacillum ) on 
a stick, ^f Or for imvecillis 
from vacil/o. Here in is much. 

Imber , imbris , a shower. Fr. 

As llle for Olle. 

Imbrex , a gutter-tile for car¬ 
rying off (imbres) showers. 

Imbricdtus , crooked (more 
imbricis ) like a gutter-tile, laid 
above one another or sticking 
together like tiles. 

{mbulbito , 1 bedung. Fr. 
/3&/3 itov, dung. 

Imbuo, 1 steep, soak, moisten. 
“ 6110 , is, I fill, Pieo; 

whence bfifiuoo, imbuo , is Itn- 
pieo. But the Latins used ww* 
6120 in a confined sense, for Im- 
pleo liquore.” V. 

Imito, Imitor , [ imitate. Fr. 
efyfta, e!yftaro$, a representa¬ 
tion ; whence tlyfiarooo, etyfia - 
rw, igmato, igmito , (as paxAvoi, 
machlna) for softness imito, as 
Pumilus for PuGmilus, Sti¬ 
mulus for StiGmulus. See 
Imago . 1 

Immanis : See Appendix. 

Immensus, immeasurable, im- 
mense. Fr. metior, mensus . 

Irnmineo , 1 hang over. Fr. 


1 Al. from I liken; pp. 6porat, 
whence a verb dpordoo, tporSt. Hence 
imito, 8**0 pfipot, Imbris. 1 Haigh says: 
” From XfuL, Xparros, a garment.” Why ? 
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mineo. ^f Al. for immaneo, I 
remain upon or over. 

Immo or Imo, nay, yes, yes 
rather. Scheller: " Imo seems 
to come from imus, the low¬ 
est, ns Certo, Tuto, from Cer- 
tus. Tutus. That is, in imo, 
on the ground, fixed, certain. 
Whence it means, yes.” As 
3jLtirs$oy is firmly, in this way, imo 
i. e. immo may be made up of 
in imo, inmo . Or M may be 
doubled, as imo is put for infi- 
mo, inmo, immo . Vossius : “ For 
imo i. e. postremo loco. That 
is, Lastly I add this which is 
more. Cicero : ‘Hie tamen 
vivit. Vivit? Imo verA etiam 
in senatum venit/ Or imo is 
the same as Prorsus. Quia,” 
adds Vossius, u quae ima , 
efiara intima esse soleut.” But 
Scheide more to the purpose 
compares imo to the French 
** an contraire,” supposing imo 
to refer to a thing reversed and 
so contrary. For Ex imo . 
Thus in Terence : “ Paucis te 
volo—Dictum puta: nerape 
ut curentur recti ba?c.— Immo 
aliud.” Immo aliud is fundiths 
aliud. So Donnegan translates 
apdrjv, (from alp 00 , ipTai,) ** lifted 
up,—from top to bottom,—ut¬ 
ter! y” 

Immolo, I sacrifice. That 
i 9 , I sprinkle ( molam ) a salted 
cake (««) upon a victim. “ The 
ancients either offered the cake 
alone, or sprinkled victims with 
it ” F. 

Immunis, free from a public 
office, burden, or charge. Free 
from, generally. From in and 
munus . Q 
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Impact us t dashed against. 
See Impingo. 

Impidimentum , a hindrance. 
Fr. impedio. 

Impedio , 1 hinder. Fr. in 
and pedes . That is, l throw 
anything against the feet of ano¬ 
ther, and hinder his progress. 
So Gr. !jxxo&i'fa. 

Impedo, I support. ' Epireioco, 
l/XTfSoo. 

Impendio , very greatly. See 
Impens£. 

Impendo, 1 lay out money 
upon. Pendo is to pay. 

Impensa, expense, cost. Fr. 
impendo, impensum . 

Impend, at great charge or 
cost. At great cost of labor 
and pains, earnestly, greatly, as 
Magnopere from Magno-opere. 
See Impensa. 

Imperator , a commander-in- 
chief of an army. Fr. impero , 
imperatum. Hence Julius Cas- 
sar was styled Imperator or 
Emperor. 

Imperiosus, possessed (impe 
rii) of command; and of su¬ 
preme command, tyrannical. 

Imperito , I command. Fr. 
impero • As Halo, Halitus. 

Impero , I command, order. 
Fr. paro . Paro is to set in 
order, dispose, arrange, and 
hence, like Tuavco, seems to be 
used for ordering and command¬ 
ing. Dotitiegau : “ Tqutvw, to 
place or put in order—to order, 
command or decree.” Thus 
Johnson explains To Order: 
w To regulate, to adjust, to 
manage—to procure—to dis¬ 
pose fitly—to direct, to com¬ 
mand.” 


Impertio , 1 impart. That 
is, I give ( partem) a part. 

Impel tbVis , not to be suffer¬ 
ed. Fr. patior. 

Impetigo 9 a kind of eruption 
on the skin. Qu6d impetit cu- 
tem. As Orior, Origo. 

Impelo , 1 assail. That is, 
peto in, 1 aim at. 

Impelro, 1 accomplish; ac¬ 
complish the object of a request, 
obtain by request. 

Impetus , an assault, or fury 
with which we assault. Fr. *m- 
peto . 

Impilia, woollen socks. *E/x- 

xiAia. 

Impingo, I jam, dash one 
thing against auother. Fr. pan- 
0 , 1 fasten, make fast. Plautus 
as “ impingere alicui compe- 
des.” 

Implago , I ensnare. In pla - 
gas conjicio. 

Impleo, I fill. Fr. *\loo, 
whence (from a. 1. p. fcrAijflijv) 
xAijfla. So Repleo, Compleo. 

Imploro, I call upon with 
weeping, beseech with tears; 
beseech. Fr. ploro. 

Impluvium , a place open at 
top in the middle of a Roman 
house, (in) into which (pluvia) 
the rain fell. 

Impono , I impose upon, de¬ 
ceive. That is, impono fraudem, 
fallaciam, alicui. We say. To 
put upon. 

Importunus , who without dis¬ 
tinction of times, places or per¬ 
sons, is troublesome to others, 
and suffers them no more to be 
at rest than a sea which lacks 
( portum ) a harbor. Importu¬ 
nate. Troublesome, grievous. 
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Unseasonable, inconvenient. 
“ Importunmimez libidines” in 
Cicero are desires which are 
perpetually soliciting us to yield 
to them, outrageous. Impor¬ 
tunes is also restless, uneasy, 
not placid, peevish, surly. It is 
also r outrageous in one’s de¬ 
mands, arbitrary, tyrannical. 

Impos, impotis, having no 
power over. See Compos. 

Impostor , an impostor. Fr. 
impono (which see), impositum , 
impostum . 

Imprccor , I pray for ill to 
fall on auother. 

Impune , with impunity, that 
is, without punishment. See 
punio. 

Imputo y I count, reckon, 
compute; I put to the account 
of, lay the blame on. See puto 
and computo. 

Imus, the lowest. For inji- 
mas, inmus. 

In, in, into. 'Ev. 

In —, not, as in In&qualis. 
From Goth, in —, says Jamieson. 1 
* 4 Goth. Anglo-Sax. Franc, and 
Dutch tin, Belg. on , Welsh cm.” 
W. So our un —. H If not 
from the north, in may be from 
si)—, transp. e/t, in, as from *Ev 
is In. But hardly from *v —, 
as has beeu proposed. 

Ina , a vein. Fr. 1$, I vo$. 

Indnis, empty, void. Fr. 
hw», to empty. Hence inais, 
incuts, as traog, saNus. Al. 
from the infinitive ivav. 

Incanto , I enchant. That is, 
cantando duco in aut ad. 
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Incassum, in vain. Fr. cas- 
sus. 

Incedo , I go against or to¬ 
wards See cedo . 

Incendo , 1 set fire to, burn. 
From cando, as Accendo. See 
Candeo. 

Incentivus, which incites. A 
military word. Fr. incano, in - 
cantum . “ Quia incentione tu- 
barum milites ad pugnandum 
incitantur.” F. Or, as In- 
tendo makes lntenTum, incendo 
might make incenTum, whence 
incentivus . That is, inflaming, 
accendens. 

Inceptum , a beginning. Fr. 
incipio , inceptum. 

Incesso , 1 go against. Fr. 
incedo, incedsum, incessum. 

Incessus, a going towards. 
Fr. incedo , incessum. 

Incesto, 1 pollute, defile. Fr. 
incestus. 

Incestus, impure, polluted, 
incestuous. Fr. castus. 

Inchoo: See Appendix. 

Inciens, tis: See Appendix. 

Incite , a kind of ditch or 
trench for carrying off water ; a 
kennel or canal. For incidile 
fr. incido, I cut. % Al. fr. 
incio, I rouse or call into; me* 
taphoricaliy applied to water 
turned off. As Cubo, Cubile. 

Incilo: See Appendix. 

Incipio , I begin. Fr. capio. 
I take in hand. 

Incitus. Ad incitas redactus, 
i. e. calces, means, reduced to 
the last straits. From in, not; 
citus, moved. That is, im¬ 
moveable, fixed. In allusion to 
a draught-board, where the men 
are brought to a point beyond 


1 Hermes Scyth. p. 50. 
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which they cannot be moved 
without losing the game. 

lnclytus , renowned. Fr. xAu- 
TOj, much heard of; whence 
$yxXvro£. Or in is the Roman 
prefix. 

Incola, an inhabitant. Fr. 
cofo, 1 inhabit. 

lncolumis , safe. See Colu- 
mis. 

Incommdta, notches for mark¬ 
ing feet end inches, made on an 
instrument for ascertaining the 
height of soldiers* * Eyxoppara. 

Inconsultus, imprudent. Fr. 
consulo, consultum. “ Qui con - 
silio non utitur.” F. 

Incrementum, an increase. 
Fr. incresco, increvi, whence in- 
crevimentum, incrcmentum. 

Increpo, I make a noise at, 
upbraid. Fr. crepo. 

Incubo, Incubus , the night¬ 
mare. As (incubans) lying on 
persons in sleep. 

Inculco, I inculcate. Fr. calco. 
Properly, I tread or ram in by 
treading. 

IncuSy incudis, an anvil. On 
which smiths ( incudunt ) forge 
iron. 

Incuso, I charge (causam) 
blame to. See Accuso. 

Indigo , I trace out as hun¬ 
ters do; I investigate. For 
induago, from zWtt, within ; and 
ago. That is, 1 drive wild 
beasts from their lurking places 
iuio nets ready to entrap them. 
Or D is put in, as in Indigeo. 
H Al. from inde and ago. 
Scaliger: “ Quia inde, i. e. ex 
loco suo, agimus quae vena- 
npur.” 

Indigo , a series of nets 


placed round a wood or forest 
( indagere) to drive wild beasts 
into and so catch them. Hence 
also, a chain of fortifica¬ 
tions. Tlie A may be long 
from indeago. Vossius refers 
indigo to indago 9 as: t( Non 
quidem ut feras indaget, sed nt 
capiat indagatas.” Indigo is 
also a diligent search or enquiry, 
from indigo. 

Indey from that place, from 
that time. That is, de eo loco 
in quo quid sit. Or, de eo 
tempore in quo quid fiat. 

Or fr. evflev, bia\ whence ende , 
(as Oeo$y Deus), inde 9 as 9 Ev, In. 
Or fr. bisvle, bln. 

Index, indicis, one who shows 
or discovers; a sign or mark ; 
au index, summary of a work, 
as showing what it embraces. 
Fr. indico. 

Indicitivus modus, the in¬ 
dicative mood. Fr. indico, in - 
dicatum . Black: “ A certain 
modification of a verb, showing 
either the time present, past, or 
future, and asserting what we 
thiuk certain: and therefore 
sometimes called the decla¬ 
rative mood.” Scbeller: 
“ When one merely shows or 
says that a person does some¬ 
thing, or that something is 
done to him, or that he will 
do or suffer something, it is 
the indicative or narrative 
mode.” 

Indicium, a discovery; mark, * 
sign. As made by an index, 
indicis. 

Indico , as, I show, discover, 
disclose. Fr. dico, I say, tell. 
As Educo, as, from Duco. 
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Or from fy8«xo>,(i. e. Muxw, 1 ) 
1 show. Hence indeco, indico , 
as AvEpog, animus. 

Indictio, a tax ( indictum ) ap¬ 
pointed and imposed. 

Indidem, from the same 
place, from thence also. For 
inditem from vide item . Livy: 
“ Falsi testes, falsa signs ex 
e&dem officinsk exibant; venena 
indidem intestinaeque caedes.” 
% Al. from inde idem . The 
exact meaning of indidem it 
seems difficult to ascertain. 

Indifferent, not very curious 
or nice. That is, to whom 
one thing differs little from ano¬ 
ther. Also, neither good nor 
bad. That is, one between 
whose good or bad conduct the 
difference is not great one way 
or the other. 

lndigena, a native of a place. 
For indugena, fr. indu, in, and 
geno, genui. Genitus in loco. 

Inaigeo , I want, need. For 
inigeo, inegeo. D added for 
softness. Somewhat as in pro- 
Deo. 

Indiges, Indigetis , a man 
worshipped as a God after 
death. Fr. indigeto or indigito, 
to invoke, Or indiges is for 
indages, from inde (as in Indi- 
genaj and ago . That is, qui in 
loco aliquo agit seu habitat. 
Called in Greek eyg"? 10 ? or iv- 
rimog. If Al. for indices , fr. 
indico , considered the same as 
dectico, to consecrate.* 


1 Herodotus in his opening has 
and kvo&rxOtvra in the sense of Air69ti^ts 
and ArofoixOtrra. 

• Al* for indigenes, contracted to indi- 

Etym. 


Indigito, Indigtto: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Indigit amenta, a work of the 
priests containing the names 
•of the Gods and the rites and 
modes ( indigitandi ) of invoking 
them. See indigeto. Al. 
from digitus, whence indigito, 
to point out with my finger, 
point out, show, explain. 

Indignor , I disdain, am of¬ 
fended or incensed with, am in¬ 
dignant. Indignam rem censeo. 

Indipiscor, I get. For ini - 
piscor , as Indigeo for Inigeo. 
See Adipiscor. 

Indoles , natural disposition 
or abilities. For inoles (as In¬ 
digeo for Inigeo) fr. inoleo, in- 
olesco , to implant. The disposi¬ 
tion, &c. implanted by nature. 
Gellius : “ Natura induit nobis 
inolevitque amorem nostri et 
caritatem.” 

Indu, within. Fr.sv&oT, whence 
endu, as from wOJvij is pUnio. 
Or fr. evBov, ?>8o\ But the 
reading of indu is not certainly 
established, and indo is perhaps 
the correct reading. 

Inductee: See lodutiae. 

Inducula, a kind of undcr-gar- 
ment worn by women. Fr.twdiio. 

Indulgeo, I allow, indulge, 
gratify. Soft for indurgeo , 
(as piLgrim is for piRgrim 
from pe Regrin us, and as 
Germ. baLbier for baRbier 
from baRba,) from in and «r- 
geo, as Indigeo for Inegeo. In 
in this case is negative. “Ham 


ges, from inde and geno, genuu As being 
the native God of a place. Bat the ge¬ 
nitive would be indigems, not indigetis . 
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qui indulgent eat, non urget 
aut severe exigit, sed remittit 
facile et condonat.” F. If Al. 
for indalgeo, (aa insalto, Insul- 
to,) I am not cold to, 1 do not 
treat a request with coldness 
and indifference. Seneca : “Ju¬ 
lius et amicitii Tiberii notus et 
frigore.” Horace: “Metuo 
ne quis amicus Frigore te fe¬ 
rial,” Al. for indulceo fr. 
dulcis . Tracto more dulci .* 

Induo , I put on. 'Evbvoo. 

Indusium, a garment worn 
next to the skin. For intusium 
fr. intus . ^f Or from induo . 
But this seems hardly particular 
enough. 

Industria, industry. Hill : 
“ Industrius , with which the 
Greek $j\oWovo£ corresponds, is 
derived by Festus from indos- 
truo , contracted to instruo : 
and signifies a steady and con¬ 
siderate improvement of some 
talent or advantage given us by 
nature.” Instruo is to build up, 
and may mean to put together, 
establish, improve, in opposition 
to destruo, to destroy. Indus- 
tria then will be that talent by 
which in&truimus nientem doc- 
trinu aut instruimus i. e. am- 
plificanius res. Persius: “ Rem 
struere exoptas.” The words 
of Festus are: “ Industrium, 
quasi qui quicquid ageret, intro 
strueret et studeret domi.” Fes¬ 
tus seems to understand indu 
here to be equivalent to Intus, 
or Domi. But indu may mean 

1 Al. from (r&ouXfvw ; pf. trSeSov\ev- 
kcl, iVSouAxa, whence tr8ouA/ctv, indul- 
ceo. 


//i, that is, Valde, as in Indu- 
perator. Dacier explains in¬ 
dustrium thus: “ Laboriosum, 
qui semper a liquid struit, id est, 
agit.” If Al. for inustria (D 
added as in Indigeo) fr. imtro, 
imistum . Quid writ labore. 
Livy: “ iEtolos propter pauci- 
tatern dies noctesque assiduo 
labore urente .” % Or may 
industrius be put for in- 
dustarius from industo, i. e. 
insto , as fnduperans for Impe- 
rans ? Instantia is explained 
by Forcellini ft sedulitas, assi- 
duitas.” 1 

Indutie, Induct#, a truce. 
Fr. indu , within, and otium, ease 
or peace. Otium inter arvna. 
If Scheller : “ Perhaps it comes 
from ducere bellum, to lengthen 
out, carry on, war. Then in- 
dneia is the not lengthening out 
war, the cessation of it for h 
time, a truce. Now a truce 
among the ancients in early 
times was a kind of peace or 
suspension of hostilities for many 
years.” 

Induvia, apparel put on. Fr. 
induo . As Exuviae. 

Inedia, hunger. Fr. in, not; 
edo, I eat. 

Ineptia, fooleries, trifles. Fr. 
ineptus. 

Inept us, unsuitable to the 
time and circumstance, unfit, 
absurd, foolish. Non aptus . 

Inert, inactive, indolent. Qui 
nullam artem exercet. Luci- 
lius: “ Iners, ars in quo non 
erit ulla.” 

8 Al. for indurstria, fr. indurgeo, ta- 
dwrwum. That is, valde urg€6 opus. 
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Inertia, idleness. Fr. iners, 
inerti$. 

Infandus , not to be expressed, 
inexpressibly bad. From for , 
faris, part, fandus. 

Infans, an infant. Fr. for , 
fans . One who cannot speak. 
Homer: Ntjwiot rixsa. 

Infect us, unwrought; dyed. 
See Inficio. 

Inf emus, angry, enraged, hos¬ 
tile. See Offensus. 

Infiri , the Gods below, the 
Shades. Fr. 2v*goi, evFepoi, 
f Al. for inferi Dei, from in- 
Jerus. 

Inf trite, sacrifices to the (in¬ 
feri) infernal Deities or to the 
shades of departed friends. 

Inferium vinum. “ Colligas 
inferium uni verst* dictum, quod 
Jovi inferretur.” F. 

Infernos , below. Fr. infer us, 
whence inferinus . So Supernus. 

Infirus, which is below, be¬ 
neath. As pertaining to the 
inferi . u 1 believe it to be 

called from infero, so as to sig¬ 
nify xara^oviog, because the 
dead (inferuntur terras) are 
committed to the earth.*’ V. 
Then inferi are Dii inferi . 

Infesto , I annoy, molest. 
Infestus sum iu. 

Infest us, hostile to, hateful or 
vexatious towards. From fes* 
tus, merry, lively, pleasant. That 
is, unpleasant, disagreeable, 
troublesome. % Al. from fastus, 
pride, contumely. Contumeli- 
osus in. 1 

htficia: See Infitias. 

1 Gellins deduces it from festino: 
0t Nam qni instat alicui, eumque prope- 

nat argot, et opprimere studet festinot- 


Inficio, 1 stain, dye ; 1 cor¬ 
rupt. In is negative: 1 undo, 
spoil, corrupt; and hence, I 
stain. Forcellini explains Ma¬ 
cula “ quicquid alicujus rei pro- 
prium colorem inficit et cor- 
rumpit.” If Others consider 
inficio to mean, I work in. In, 
i. e. intus. “ Color enim indi- 
tus se immittit et intr 6 perva- 

dit.” F. 

Infimus , lowest. For infer - 
rimus fr. in ferns. 

Infinitivus modus, the in¬ 
finitive mood. Black : “ It 

does not denote any precise 
time, nor does it determine the 
number or person, but expresses 
things in a loose manner, as To 
teach.” Yet the time is often 
precise, as is manifest from the 
difference of Vivere, Vixisse, 
Victurum esse or fuissc. Scliel- 
ler: “ The infinitive is the 

undefined mode; since, at 
times, it is not connected with 
a person. As ‘ Di-scere est dul- 
ce/ To learn is sweet; viherc 
it is not defined who learns. 
Yet this mode is often defined. 
As * Soleo scribere,* I am wont 
to write. And still more defi¬ 
nitely, when the accusative of 
the subject accompanies it, as 
€ Audio patrem vivere,’ I hear 
that my father lives.” 

Injit, he begins; he begins 
to say, he speaks. As opposed 
to defit , he fails, leaves off. 

Infitias ire, i. e. ire ad inji - 
tins, to go to deny, to deny. 
See Infitior. 

que, is iifestus dicitur.” Rather from 
the word which produced festino, and 
fest wt also whence confetti*. 
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Inferior , Inferior, I deny. 
For infateor, non fateor. % Or 
for inferior from inf ado, non 
facio. “ Quasi quis aiat, se 
non fecisse” F. Compare 
Nego from Ne-ago. 

Infra , below. For inf era, 
i. e. inferd parte. So Supra. 

Injrunitus, silly. Fr .fruni- 
or. As wanting common sense, 
and not knowing how rightly to 
enjoy things. 

Infula, a fillet, turban, gar¬ 
land. For infela , (as reclpero, 
recUpero; bidlum, bidUutn,) 
from filum, a thread. Festus : 
€t Infula; sunt flamenta lanea.” 
Vossius : (i Infula ab infilando .” 
So Fillet is from filum. But the 
I in filum is long i Yet we have 
Dejero and Pejero from Juro. 
IF Al. for imfula (as siNciput 
for siMciput) fr. whence 

to cling to, fasten upon. 

Ingtniosus , endued with good 
natural talents. Fr. ingenium . 

Ingenium, natural disposition 
or capacity. Fr. ingeno, inge- 
nui . Vis natur& ingenita. 

Ingens, great, large. Fr. 
gens. Festus : “ Quia gens 
populi est magnitudo, ingentem 
signifiest valde magnum.’ Vir¬ 
gil has €€ Ingentes populos.” 
Dacier: “ Quod in gentem suf- 
ficiat.” That is, as much as 
would do for a whole nation. 
Compare Oppidb, much, from 
Oppidum. Al. for incens. 
So great (utNON possit censert) 
that it cannot be reckoned. 

Ingenuus, native, natural. Fr. 
ingeno , ingenni . Also, lawfully 
begotten, as Gr. yvrjfi fr. ysv- 
fioo, yvaco, yinjrco. Hence free 


bom, free from one’s birth; and 
so, like or becoming a free-born 
person, liberal, candid. 

Ingluvies , the craw or crop 
of a bird; the gullet or swallow; 
gluttony. From a verb glub , 
formed from yXu$a>, to swallow, 
whence Glutio. Then inglu¬ 
vies, like Alluo, Alluvies. % Al. 
from in glutio, inglutivi, inglu - 
tivies, ingluvies. Al. for in- 

gulies, from gula; whence in- 
gluies, ingluvies . Or for ingu- 
luvies. 

Ingruo , I fall violently on, 
assail. Properly, as cranes, 
which fly in a large band and 
with a great noise. Fr. grits, 
gruis. See Congruo. Milton: 
“ That small infantry, warr’d 
on by cranes.” Al. soft for 
inruo. 

Inguen, the groin. u Ab 
tyxv ov, quia ibi in sexu sequiori 
est xuotoxIu. Aut ab lv et yonf, 
semen. Aut pro ingen ab in- 
geno. Quia ibi partes geni- 
tales .” V. ~ 

Inhio, I covet. That is, I 
gape for. 

Immlcus, unfriendly, hostile. 
Fr. amicus. 

Iniquus, uneven, unequal, un¬ 
just. Fr. aquus. 

Initio, 1 admit (ad initia) to 
the 8 acred rites, initiate. f Or 
fr. ineo , initum. Facio ut ali- 
quis ineat, 1 introduce. 

Initium, a commencement, 
beginning. Fr. ineo, initum . 
An entrance on a thing. The 
Latins say “ ab ineunte naturi.” 
Hence initia , the sacred rites of 
Ceres. “ Because these rites 
were the beginning of or intro- 
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doction to a better life. Or 
because from Ceres is the be¬ 
ginning of life.” F. “ Or initia 
is for initia sacrorum. Virgil: 
Turn Stygio regi nocturnas in- 
choat arts.” V. Or initia is 
“ initiamenta.” 

Injungo, I enjoin, order. 
That is, 1 join a burden on to a 

? srson, 1 lay upon, impose. 

liny: “Mibi Bassus injunx- 
erat ut defensionis fundameuta 
jacenem.” Pliny : u In iis of- 
ficiis quae injunxeratis” 
Injuria , injury, wrong. Fr. 
jus, juris. Quod non jure fit. 

Imnui , 1 nod. Fr. nuo , wua. 
So Annuo. 

Inbculo , I insert the ( oculum ) 
eye of a bud into another stock. 

Inops , inopis , poor. Qui est 
sine ope . 

Inquitinus, a lodger, renter; 
a stranger. For inculinus, fr . 
incolo . 

Inquino , I defile, befoul. Fr. 
xon m, whence hyxoivw, inquoino, 
1 profane, pollute. A!, from 
tunio. 

Inqnio and Inyuam, I say. Fr. 
irt*a>, iEol. hexoo, (as fmrof, 
Txxoj,) transp. frxta, inqueo . 
Compare linQUo from Xt/Uco. 
“ Inquam” says Vossius, c< ap¬ 
pears to be put for inquiebam” 
Al. from wyyiao, to pour forth, 
to send forth, i. e. words. % 
Some refer to Gotb. quithan , 
whence our quoth. 

Inqrnro, 1 seek for, ask. Fr. 
qwtro. 

Inseco , I say. Fr. S*w, iEol. 
Ixw, (See Inquio,) whence seco , 
inseco. IT Al. for insequo , m- 
sequor. Persequor orationem. 
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Insecta , insects. Fr. inseco, 
insec turn. Like Gr. evrofuu 
Locke: u They are called from 
a separation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are 
cut into two parts, which are 
joined together by a small liga¬ 
ture, as we see in wasps.” 

Insicia , a sausage. “ Ex 
came concisa.” F. 

Insidice, an ambush, lying in 
wait. Fr. insedeo, insideo, I 
post myself on a place with a 
view to assault. Tacitus: “ Juga 
insedere ut Romanis desuper 
incurrerenL.” So Gr. MSpa from 
iSpa, a seat. 

Insigne , a sign or mark of 
distinction, a badge, ensign, sig¬ 
nal. Fr. signum . 

Ins ignis, distinguished by some 
(signum) sign or mark, distin¬ 
guished, remarkable. 

Insilia 9 the treadle of a wea¬ 
ver's loom. For the weaver 
(insilit) leaps on it. 

Insimulo , I pretend or feign a 
charge against; L accuse gene¬ 
rally. “ Crimen confingo in ali- 
quem, sive veruin sit sive fat- 
sum.” F. 

Insinuo , I wind gradually, in¬ 
troduce myself gradually. Fr. 
sinus . 

Insipo , I throw into. See 
Dissipo. 

Insolens, arrogant, insolent. 
Insolito more agens, solitum 
inorem excedens. 

Insolentia , insolence* Fr. in¬ 
solent, entis. 

Inst ant ia, earnestness, urgen¬ 
cy. Actus instandi urgendique. 

Instar: See Appendix. 

Instauro , I renew, restore. 
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Fr. OT ctupiw, mavpm, I fix pales 
or palisades, i. e. with a view to 
prop up things which are fallen. 
“ Restauro, a or avpm, palum 
depango. Ex antiquo rusti- 
corum sevo, qui pal is sedifi- 
cia, septa, aliaque reficiebant.” 
Ainsw. Compare Vallo from 
Vallus. Or, shall we sup¬ 
pose that from araoo were <rrae- 
gi$, oTaupof, stable, aod <rr oup6co, 
<ttolvq£o),<ttci\j<>w 9 To make stable, 
steady, or firm i Sraupog, a stake, 
is indeed for or aspog from 

0TM). 

Instigo , I stimulate. Fr. 
iarlya pf. mid. of crrltyo, I goad* 

Instinguo , I instigate. For 
instiguo, fr. < my®, as instigo . 

Instita , the broad border put 
round the lower part of a wo¬ 
man’s robe; a bandage, garter. 
Fr. insto , or insisto, institum . 
Because it (instat) stands over 
the feet. Or because it stands 
or rests upon the robe. 1 

.Institor , a retailer, huckster. 
Fr. l/is/o or insisto , institum . 
Forcellini: “ Qui a mercatore 
negotiationi est propositus. Ab 
insistendo, quid negotio gerendo 
insist at.” Nonius: “ Instat 
mercaturam; credo rent faciat; 
frugi est homo.” 

Instrumentum , furniture, ef¬ 
fects, equipage, utensils, im¬ 
plements, tools. Fr. instruo , 1 
furnish, equip, fit out, provide, 
arrange. 

Insubidus: See Appendix. 

Insula, an island. From Cel¬ 


tic insh. % If Or insula is, tn 
solo or in sale posita. As In- 
salsus, Insulsus. % Al. from 
transp. fjvavg, (as iVixw* 
*Ivxco , whence Vinco,) whence 
ensula , then insula , as ’£rrfe, 
lotus.J 

Insula: 9t An insulated honse, 
not joined to the neighbouring 
houses by a common wall. 
These insula had often a good 
many rooms which were let out 
to families and those usually of 
the poorer sort. Whence the 
Glosses explain insula by rtwoi- 
x/«. Hence we may view inssda 
in another light, and thus dis¬ 
tinguish it from Domus: That 
that was a Domus in which one 
family lived, whether joined to 
other houses or insulated; and 
that that was an insula in which 
many families lived, whether 
joined to other houses or not.” 

Insulsus , insipid. Non sal - 
sus. 

Insulto , I insult over, deride. 
Properly, I leap or spring over 
in a contemptuous spirit. 

Intaminatus , unsullied. See 

Contamino. 

Integer , whole, entire, sound, 
uncorrupted. For intager fr. 
in, tago, tango . Of which no 
part is touched. So alixTo? is 
translated by Donnegan “ entire, 
whole,” fr. tlyoo, r s 0 ixr«i. 

Integritas , soundness, sound¬ 
ness of feeling, uprightness. Fr. 
integer, integra . 


9 Classical Journal, Vol. 3. P. 122. 

1 “ From SvtrrlKTi] from frtfrffw,” 9 “ For isula fr. im. Hesychias: 
base Voss. 'hra, fo&s, StUomu” Isaac Voss. 
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Inielltgo , I understand, com* 
prebend, perceive, feel. For 
interlego. Perhaps the original 
meaning is found in the following 
passage of Nepos : 4t (Jr difficile 
easet inleUectu utrura enoi ami¬ 
ci magis vererentur an amarent.” 
Here intellectu refers to a 
CHOICB BETWEEN tWO things. 
V Some understand inter in in- 
teUigo to be the same as intus: 
Intns mecum colli go. 

Intemperies , the state of the 
air, when it is immoderately hot 
or cold, moist or dry. That is, 
when (non temperatur) it is not 
tempered by the opposite state. 

Intentio, exertion, effort. The 
action of the mind when on 
the stretch. Fr. intendo , **- 
temtus. 

Inter , between, among. Fr. 
«a, as Sub, Subter. Al. 
from trrof, iEol. htroq. 

Interamentum : “ Quicquid 
ad aliquid interim muniendum 
fel instruendum requiritur.” F. 
From intero , avi , from interns . 

Interdnea , the intestines. Fr. 
intera. As Extraneus from 
Extra. 

Interbxto , I perish. The 
same as Intereo. Bito is Eo. 
See Beto. 

Imtercalo , I interpose or in¬ 
sert days in a month to make the 
civil year the same as the natural. 
The Priests used (< calare ) to 
call out or proclaim the nones, 
ides, and calends of each month 
to the people. 

Intercapedo, an interval of 
time, intermission, pause. Da- 
cier: " Quod inter duo tern- 
poris spatia intercipitur” 


Interccdo , I interpose, op¬ 
pose. Cedo, i. e. eo, inter. I 
stop the proceedings by a Veto. 
Also, I interpose and become 
responsible for another, am 
surety. 

lnterctpio, I take or seize by 
surprise. Capio aliquid interea 
dum aufertur. 

Intercus f cutis , the dropsy 
( inter cutem) between the skin 
and the flesh. 

Interdico , I interpose my opi¬ 
nion and so prevent a law being 
carried; I forbid generally. See 
Intercedo. 

Interdum, now and then, 

BETWEEN WHILE. 

Interea , in the mean while. 
Inter ea negotia. Or, inter 
negotia facta ea tempestate. 

Intereo, I perish, die. Eo 
here, like o7 ;£0 |lmu, is to go to 
ruin and decay. Inter increases 
the force, as in Interneco ; and 
seems properly to have reference 
to many circumstances of ruin; 
to one thing not being by itself, 
but surrounded by many others. 
Pcreo is somewhat alike. 

Interest , it concerns or im¬ 
ports. Cicero: “ Multikin in¬ 
terest rei familiar is tuae, te 
quamprimum venire.” It is 
placed as it were in the very 
center of your affairs. 

Interest , there is a difference 
between. Nepos: “ Si quis 
illorum legat facta, paria horum 
cognoscat, neque rem ullam ni¬ 
si tempus interesse judicet 
That there is nothing between 
them but time, that in all but 
time they are coincident. 

Interficio , 1 kill. See Con- 
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ficio. Inter increases the force, 
as in Intereo. 

. Interfio 9 1 perish. See In- 
terficio. 

: Intergerivi parietes, common 
walls which ( intergeruntur ) are 
carried and raised between 
neighbouring houses. 

Interim , in the meanwhile. 
Inter im i. e. earn rem. Plau¬ 
tus has “ inter rem istam.” 

Inttrimo, 1 take in the midst, 
intercept, take, take away; I 
take from the living, kill. Here 
emo is to take,as in Adimo. For- 
cellini explains interimo “ e me¬ 
dio tollo.” That is, ex-inter- 
emo . 

. Interior , more within ; inner. 
Fr. interns. 

Interitus , destruction. Fr. 
intereo , interitum . 

Interluco , 1 lop so that the 
branches may be seen through. 
That is, injicio lucem inter. 
If Al. from lucus. If See also 
Colluco. 

Intermitio , I (mitto) dismiss 
a thing (interim) for a time. 

Internusj inner. Fr. inter or 
interns , whence interinus, in - 
terniis. So Supernus. 

Interpello , I interrupt one 
while speaking. See Appello, 
Compello. 

Interpolo, I whiten or furbish 
up, patch up new things with 
old. For interpolio , as Occa- 
pio, Occupo. 

Interpres, etis , an agent be¬ 
tween two parties in making a 
bargain or transacting business. 
Hence, it means one who stands 
between a writer and his reader, 
and explains the meaning of the 


former to the latter ; an ex¬ 
pounder, translator. Hence also 
an interpreter between two per¬ 
sons who speak a language un¬ 
known to the other. Fr. inter 
and partes. Whence interper - 
tis , interprets. ^f Or from in¬ 
ter and pretium. One who 
offers a price between contract¬ 
ing parties. Or from xpan}?, a 
vender. u Grace finroirparat, 
i. e. oi rrig *pactoog, media to¬ 
res venditionis. Nam et pre¬ 
tium ex irga tiov, et interpreter” 
Salmas. 

Intersum. Cicero: u In his 
rebus nihil omnino interest” 
There is no interval between 
them, they are directly allied or 
one and the same thing. 

Intertrigo , a chafing of the 
skin by rubbing against any 
thing. Fr. intertero , inteterigo, 
(as Impeto, Impetigo,) inter¬ 
trigo. 

Intertrimentum, waste. See 
Detrimentum. 

Intervallum , the space (inter 
vallos) between the stakes of 
the rampart of a camp ; any in¬ 
terval. 

Interula , a kind of inner 
clothing. Fr. interus. Apu- 
leius has “ tunicam interulam 

Interus , which is within. 
Fr. inter. As Super, Superus. 

Intestabilis, execrable. Pro¬ 
perly, so bad as not to be al¬ 
lowed ( testari ) to give evidence 
in a court of law, or to make a 
will. 

Intestinusy internal. Fr. in- 
tus. 

IntimOy I make known. In- 
timum et familiare facio. 
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Intimus , innermost; very in- 
lunate. For interrimus fr. in¬ 
tents, As Inferrimus, Infiinus. 

Intrd, within. Fr. intern par¬ 
te. So Infra. 

Intrinsecus, on the inside. 
Fr. intra, in, seeds. See the 
first Secus. 

Intrd, into a place. For in- 
tero fr. interns . So E 6 , Ade 6 , 
&c. 

Intro , I enter. Intro eo. 

Introrsum, inwardly. For in- 
trover mm. 

Intubum , endive. Vossitis 
says : “ Gloss. 2 vtu|8ov, intiba .” 
Possibly however this ?rrv|Sov 
might have been derived from 
the Latin. % “ From in and 
tuba , a hollow instrument. 
From the hollowness of its 
stalk.” Tt. 

Intueor, 1 look stedfastly at, 
fix my eye on. See Tueor. 

Intus, within. ’Ev to$. 

Invehor, I inveigh against, 
upbraid. Properly applied to 
an enemy riding against a place 
and assaulting it. Livy: “ Chin 
pleraque castella oppugnata, su- 
peratas munitiones, utrinque in- 
vehi hostem, nunciaretur.” 

Invtnio, i find. That is, I 
come upon, light upon. 

Iuvestio, 1 sit rounds sur¬ 
round. Properly, I clothe, 
cover. 

Inveteratus , confirmed by 
age. Fr. vetus, veteris . 

Invideo, 1 envy. That is, I 
keep my eye fixed on an object 
with sentiments of secret jea¬ 
lousy. “ Ductum est a nimis 
intuendo fortuuam alterius,” 
says Cicero. 

Etym. 


Invisus, bated, odious. “Quern 
aequo animo videre non pos- 
sumus.” F. Or fr. invideo , 
invisum . Envied, and so hated. 
Donnegan has : “ ’Ayatypui, to 
envy: to hate.” 

Invito , I ask, invite. Fr. 
vocito, invocito, whence invoito , 
invito . If Al. from in and wtlia), 
1 persuade, whence pito, vito . 
Or from a word 8fixelS». Al. 
from in, and akico, ahd>, whence 
vito , as Akiov, Vitium; Olvog, 
Vinum. 1 

Invitus , unwilling. Fr. vito, 
1 avoid, decline, devilo . Or 
from in and vieo, (which is from 
fiiaao) 1 bind, force, part, vietus 
and vitus. (Compare Vimen 
and Vitis.) 'I hat is, much 
forced. % Al. from jSmTOs, 
forced ; whence e/xjSiaTo*, imvi- 
tvs, invitus. 9. 

Inula or Enula , the herb 
elecampane. Corrupted from 
helenium, elenium, enclium ; fr. 
iAfvtoy. 

Involo, I filch, steal. That 
is, I fly upon, invade. Al. 
from vola. In volam meam 
jacio. 

Involucrum, a wrapper. Fr. 
involvo, involutum. As Sepul- 
tum, Sepulcrum. 

Involvulus, a small worm 
that ( invobvit ) winds itself round 
the leaves of vines, Sec. 

Inuus, Pan. Ab ineo, sensu 


1 A I. from vivo, vicitum. 1 call to a 
meal. Aa Cottvita (from riro) is a 
guest. 

3 “ From in, negative, and irttBbs, 
complying, obedient.* 1 Hugh. 
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a$po8Knct<rnxa>. Sic Vaco, Va¬ 
cuus. 

Io , an exclamation of sorrow 
or of joy. 7co. 

J ocits, merriment, a jovial or 
pleasant saying, joke, jest. Fr. 
Ivyv) (or lijyb$) a shout of joy, a 
noise; hence transferred to 
noisy merriment, to “ merriment 
which is wont to set the table 
on a roar.” Hence jugus, (as 
'Iyrovs, Jesus), and jogus, (as 
/ttTXq, mOla,) whence for soft¬ 
ness jocus, Al. from 
noise ; whence jacus, jocus . If 
Al. from juvo, I amuse, enter¬ 
tain ; whence juvicus, jucus . 
See Focus. 

lota , the Greek name of the 
letter I. Also, a jot or tittle. 
*lu)ra, 

Jovis, of Jupiter; anciently 
(as Varro says) the nominative 
case. From the Hebrew Jot ah 
or Jehovah . ^f Or from Zeitc, 
Zev$, whence Jets, (as Zuyov, 
Jugum,) and Jovis, as vEog, 
nOVus; ?v£«, nOVem. 

Ipse, himself. For is-pse . 
from \[/f, (i. e. Doric of <r$e, 
which is not only Him, but 
Himself. If Al. from sim- 
ply. 

Ira, anger. From ipi$, Poet. 
elpif, wrath . 1 Or from etgeo, 
(same as epeo, whence ipi$) may 
have been a word si pa, much the 
same as Spi;, contention, an¬ 
ger. ^ Or from the North. 
€t Irre among the Anglo-Saxons 
signifies as uearly as possible, 

1 So translated (inter alia) by Donne- 
gan. The Etymol. Magn. states that the 
Arcadians said iptvfatw for bpyl(w$ai. 


passion, irascibility, and irrita¬ 
tion. Germ, irren is to irritate, 
and to take ill.” W. ^f “ From 
Hebr. chirah. ff Tt. ^f Al. 
from the snarling sound tr. In 
allusion to R, the “ caniua 
litera 

Iracundus; given to anger. 
Fr. ira, whence iror, iratus. 
So Facundus from For, Vere- 
cundus from Vereor. 

Irascor, 1 am angry. Fr. 
ira , whence iror, iratus . 

Ire , to go. From eo, or from 
io, Gr.I», whence ire, as Audio, 
A'udire. 

Iris, a rainbow; also, the 
flower de luce. Tjpif. 

Irnea: See Hirnea. 

Ironia, irony. Elpoovela. 

Irpex, irpicis, a rake or har¬ 
row. From iqvoLt, a^tretyog, 
the same. Somewhat as *0/x- 
Ppog became Imbris. 

Irrito, 1 provoke, enrage. 
From xrrio (or hirrio), irritum, 
as properly applied to the irrita¬ 
tion of dogs. Facio ut cams 
irriat. Plautus: “ Ne ca- 

nem quidem irritatam volet 
quispiam imitarier.” ^f Al. from 
hpeQoo, by corruption ippeto and 
tppsiQoo. T for 0, as Aa0ca>, 
laTeo. ^f “ Verel. in Ind. has 
reita; irntare,” says Wachter. 
From this northern word might 
flow rito, and inrito , irrito. 
Forcellini has: “ Irrito and 
Inrito ^f Or from See 
Prorito. 


3 Tooke say*: “ Irasc-i is from An- 
glo-S&x. irs-ian ” This is erroneous, as 
the S in inuci is fortuitous. 
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• Irntus, of no effect. Non 
rutus, not ratified. 

Irrogo, I ordain against, in¬ 
flict on. That is, rogo in. 1 
bring in a law against See 
Arrogo, Derogo. 

is, be, this or that. Fr. 8 ;, 
which is not only who or which, 
but he or this. As 19 8 * 8 ; in 
Plato. So 8 $ xa) 8 ;, this and 
that person. The aspirate is 
dropt, as in Ulcus from * EAxo 
and Uti from *Or<. And I is 
put for O, as in Imbris from 
f The Mceso-Gotb. 
is, .Germ. es, is the same. 

Ischiddicus, Ischiacus, apper¬ 
taining to the hip. ’I<rxiotfoxb$, 
laxictxog. 

Isicium , a sausage. For in - 
sicium. Athenasus however has 
Wlx lov. 

Isis, a Goddess of the Egyp¬ 
tians. *I<r<£. 

Iwcolon, lsodomon , Isopleu - 
ron, Isosdles , Greek words. 

. life, this, that. From og re, 
as Is from "Of. If Al. from is, 
with te affixed, as in Tute. But 
in this case perhaps te would have 
remained unchanged through the 
cases. 

hthic : See lstic. 

. Isthmia , the Isthmian games. 
"Mm*. 

1 isthmus , an isthmus. ’Irtpof. 
- .btic or Isthic, the self-same. 
Fr. isle and hie. 

. I$tor sum, thitherward. Istum 
locum vorshm. 

It a, so, thus. Fr. «Jr«, trans¬ 
lated by Donnegan (inter alia) 
" thus, so.” 

„ Iidque , therefore. That is, 
and so. Eh* is also V then.” 


Item 9 in the same manner, 
likewise, also. Short for itidem . 

Al. from «Ir«, after that. We 
have decEM from hixA. But 
this may not apply. 

Iter and Itiner, itineris , a 
journey, way. Fr. eo, itum • 
Itiner may be fr. ito, itino . As 
Fruor, Fruinor, whence Frui- 
niscor, Fruniscor. We have 
Jecur, Jecinoris. 

Itero , 1 do or go over again, 
repeat. From iterum , again ; 
and this from hsp ov, another, i. e. 
another time. A s pi rate t dropt, 
as in *EAxo;, Ulcus; and E 
turned to I, as in *Ev , In; *Evro$, 
Intus; Al. from iter or 
fr. itum . u I go often.” Black. 
“ Per iter factum revertor.” W. 

Iterum, again. See Itero. 

Ithj/phallus: a Greek word. 

Itidem , in like manner, like¬ 
wise. Fr. ita and dem , as in 
Pridem, Idem. For itadem, as 
pot^Ava, machlna. Al. for 
ita and idem, or iterum and 
idem . 

Itiner: See Iter. 

Ito, i go frequently; I go. 
Fr. eo, itum. 

It us, a going. Fr. eo, itum. 

Juba, a mane. Hence, the 
feathers which a cock raises on 
his neck; the crest of a helmet; 
the silver train of a comet. Fr. 

phoba, whence hoba, (as 
from <Pepfico is Herba,) and joba, 
(as Jecur for Hecur,) then juba. 
V ossius : “ The ASolians said 
pTyi$ for pOyi$, vrTpx for 
<rrOpx, &c.” 

Jubar, radiance, splendor. 
“ Juba quandam similitudinem 
refereus.” F. Juba is applied 
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to numerous objects of a bright 
or radiant color. % Al. from 
-4'jQ'2, to terrify; hence astonish, 
amaze. As Juba from 0Of3ij. 

Jubeo , I command. As Juba 
is from so jubeo is from 

to frighten, and so fright¬ 
en with menaces, menace. 
Then to command in a mena¬ 
cing manner. Shakspeare has 
“ An eye like Mars’ to threaten 
and command.” 4 

Jubilo, I shout. For juilo 
from low, an exclamation, whence 
jn. Compare Ejulo. 13 added, 
as in Bil3o, and perhaps roBur. 
If Al. from Hcbr. jobel, a trum- 
pet. 

Jhcundus, delightful. Fr. 
///to, whence juracundus, jii- 
cundus, as Vereor, Verecundus ; 
For, Facundus. 

Judex, judicis, a judge. For 
juridex, juridicis, from jus, 
juris, and dico. One who states 
the law. 

Judico, I judge. See Judex. 

Jugtrum, the Roman acre. 
Fr. jugo, jungo. The space 
occupied in two “ actus qua¬ 
drat! ” joined together, Al. 
from jugum. As much space 
as could be ploughed by a yoke 
of oxen in one day. 

Jugis, perpetual, continual. 
Fr. j u go 9 jungo . As referring 
to divisions of time joined on 
without intermission. So <rvy§- 
X*i$ f i. e. holding together. And 
Latin Continuus. 


1 Al. from ju$ habeo . Al. from fa£i», 
i. e. dtafitw, diaJSida. Haigli myt : 
" From to be abore.” But bwim 

should rather mean to be under. 


Jugians, a walnut. For Jovu- 
glans , Joiglam, Jugians , as 
pUnio from *OJri|. The acorn 
or nut of Jove. So called from 
its maguitude. 

Jugo, I join, yoke. Fr. gsvyw, 
fut. 2. %syoo. 

Jugiila : See Appendix. 

Jugulo, I kill. Caedo jugu- 
lum. 

Jugulum, that part of the 
neck where the windpipe is. 
€t From jugum . Because the 
yoke is fastened to this part.” 
Tt. Al. from jugo, jungo . 
As joining the head to the 
body. 

Jugum, a yoke, joining to¬ 
gether the necks of two oxen. 
Fr. £/yor. Or from jugo, jungo. 
Hence a yoke of oxen ; a pair. 
And the yoke of slavery or 
thraldom. Also, a machine 
under which vanquished enemies 
were made to pass, consisting of 
two perpendicular stakes joined 
by a horizontal one. Hence, 
from the same transverse form, a 
frame for supporting vines, and 
the beam on which weavers turn 
their web. And, (like tfiyss) 
the beam of a balance, and the 
bench or seat of rowers. Also, 
the ridge or top of a mountain. 
Perhaps from its continuity. 
(See J ugis.) “ Praecipui dici 
videtur de continuo raontis 
cacumine.” F. Or from several 
hills running on in continuity. 
Or, jugum is the same as Jugu¬ 
lum, and so we may compare 
Gr. Setprj, the neck, and 8* 
the summit of a mountain; Xofos, 
a neck and the summit of a 
mountain. 



Julius, July. In honor of 
O. Julius Caesar, who ytras born 
an Ibis month. 

. lulus, the moss of plants. 
^Iookos. 

Jumentum, a beast of bur¬ 
den. Fr. juvo, whencejuvamen- 
tum, jumentum, like Adjumen- 
tum. i€ Qu5d nostrum laborem 
vel onera subvectando vel araudo 
^Juvat ” says Columelkr. So 
Virgil of the bull dying from 
the plague: “ Quid labor aut 
BENE FACTA juVCLUt ? 9t If Al. 
for jugamentum fr. jugo, to 
yoke. 

Juncus, a bulrush. Fr. jun- 
go. Useful in weaving and 
binding. So Wachter derives 
Germ, bintz, juncus, from 
BIN den, to bind. 1 

Jungo, 1 join. For jugo, 
(as Frango for Frago) fr. vytc, 
or fr. tyy$> fut. 2. of fyuyu*. 

Junior , younger. For juve- 
nior h.juvenis. 

Juniper us, a juniper tree. Fr. 
junis 9 (whence junior) young; 
and pario. “ Because it produces 
its young berries, while the old 
ones are ripening/’ Tt. “ Quia 
perpetu5 renascitur.” W. 

Junius, June. Perhaps in 
honor of Junius Brutus, the 
first consul, f Al. fpr Juno - 
ntais. The month sacred to 
Juno. % Al. from ibejuniores 
who were the body-guard of 
Romulus. Ovid says: “Ju¬ 
nius ujuvenum nomine dictus.” 

Junix, a heifer. Fr.juvenis, 


. 1 Al. from <rxpi*os, whence xoiros, 
transp. 'lorxps,joncut t juncus. 


whence juvenix, junix. Com¬ 
pare Juvencus. 

Juno, Juno. For Zuno (as 
Zvyov, Jugum) from Zdv or 
Zr,v, Jupiter. Or rather from 
Zctvoo, Juno. Somewhat as 
hUinus from xAfiog* 

Jupiter , Juppiter , Jupiter. 
From Zsvg xctTYjp , whence Jus - 
piter (as Zvyov, Jugum), Jup¬ 
piter or Jupiter. Pythagoras 
has in the vocative Z*5 *anq. 
f" Or from Jovis-pater, ( Jovis 
being anciently found in the no¬ 
minative,) Joipater, Jupiter, 
as from ttO lvrj is pUnio. So we 
find Neptunus Pater, Janus 
Pater, 8 cc. Compare Juglans. 

Jurgo, I sue at law, litigate, 
dispute, brawl. Forjurigo, from 
jure ago . So Litigo i 9 Lite-ago. 

Juro, 1 swear. Fr. jus, juris. 
u Nam, qui jurat, religios^ 
spondet se aliquid, ceu jus sit, 
servaturum.” V. When Ca;sar 
says, u Juravit, se, nisi victo- 
rem, in castra non reversuruni,” 
the person who thus swore was 
bound to consider his oath as a 
law to himself. The Latins 9 aid 
jus-jurandum, juris-juraiidi. 

Jus, juris, law, right, justice. 
Jus is fr. jussi from jubeo. 
That which 19 ordained by 
laws human or divine. Al. 
from ieog, right, formed fr. 8 eei, 
hi, it behoves; as from yjpiu is 
XP*°S> debitum. AE being turned 
to J, somewhat as in Soldiery 
DI is pronounced J. 


9 " Rudbeck derives it from Gio or Jo, 
terra. He says that in Gothic ‘ Jo och 
Jana' signifies husband and wife.* Ja¬ 
mieson. 
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Jus, juris, broth. Juris is 
fr. tyogov, which means u pure, 
unroixed,” but seems rightly 
supposed by Lennep to have 
originally meant “ fervens, fer¬ 
vid um.” Hence joris , (as Zv- 
yov, Jugum,) andy liras, as Qfipbf, 
fUrifl. Or jus is from a 
word ge'of formed from $e®, like 
Siof. Cicero has “ Jus 
Fsevens,” and Horace ,4 te- 
pidum jus." So Gr. fcfibg, 
broth, is from goioo, efafiat, same 
as $ew, to boil, Or fr. %vtng, 
fr. $i*ra>, whence fer¬ 

mented liquor, aud tyfiv}, leaven, 
f Al. from the north. i€ From 
jas, 4 fervor, ebullitio,’ which 
remains among the Welsh from 
the ancient language of the Bri¬ 
tons, the Germans have jasen , 
4 effervescere/ ” W. 1 

Jussum, an order. Fr .jubeo, 
jubsi, jubsum, softened iuto 
jussi, jussum. 

Justitia , justice. Fr. Justus. 
As Mains, Malitia. 

Justitium , a total cessation 
from law proceedings, ordained 
in a public mourning. F t. juris 
statio, a standing still of the law. 
So Solstitium. 

Justus , just. Fr. jus, as 
Onus, Onustus. Horace: “Qui 
leges juraque servat.” 

Juvencus , a bullock. Fr. 
juvenis, whence jutenicus , yw- 
vencus. f Al. fromyauo. “ Quia 
jamyiitwre ad agrum colendum 
potest.” F. See Jumentum. 

Juvenis , young, youthful. Fr. 


1 " Fr .jus. Because it was distributed 
in Emilies (per justat portion's) in 
equal portiona.” Tt. That is, ex jure. 


juvo. One who is arrived at 
that time of life which admits 
of his being of use to his country 
and to his family and to himself.* 
Juventa , youth. Fr. juvenis. 
As Senex, Senecis, Senecta. 

Juvo, I succour, help, assist. 
Fr. louo, (whence laopat) 1 cure, 
remedy. Horace: “Qui sain- 
tari juvat arte fessos.” Pliny: 
44 Graveolentiam halitfis buty- 
rum efficacissime juvat" reme¬ 
dies. Hence jao, jaVo (as V 
is added in Lavo), whence juvo, 
as xAfiog, liUnius ; and as vice 
vers& cAnis from xTvog. Juvo m 
is also, to please, delight, amuse. 
44 Quia, quae prosunt, eadem 
fere voluptati sunt,” says For- 
cellini. * Ialvoo (which is . from 
So®) is to gladden and delight; 
If tiaigh : 44 Fr. $o$o®, £o$®, to 
obscure, to shade, metaph. to 
protect.” Hence jopho, (as 
Zvyov, Jugum,) yoro, (as vi'$o;, 
uiVis), tbenynro . 3 i 

Juxta, immediately upon, 
hard by, near. Also, nearly 
alike, equally. Also, agreeably 
with or according to something 
else, as being nearly like it. Fr. 
jugo r (\vhence jungo,)juxi,jux- 
tum , like Mixtum. As joining 
on with. Butler: 14 When we 
say, Sepultus est juxta viam 
Appiam, the real expression is, 
A parte juncta ad viam Appiam.” 


9 “ Gaicharto dici videtur quasi jmbenia 
ujuba, quasi Comatus ; Tel quasi jupenia 
ab Mini, barba; unde fa ny r ^nyy, juve- 
V. . * 

9 Some refer juvo to Jotis. Quia, qui 
juvat, ille eat quasi Jupiter ei quemjurul. 
T Al. from whence cku Vo, juvo. Ho¬ 
mer has *E xieti ffopbs, His soul was poured 
out in joy. 
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■ lynx, a wag-tail. *Ivy£. 


L. 

• Ldbarum: See Appeudix. 

- Labddcismus , a fau 11 in speech, 
when the L (i. e. Xa/S&x same as 
Aa/xjS$a) is repeated too often. 

Aa^otxtfrfjLog. 

Labefacio , I make to totter. 
Lahore facio. 

Labellum, a little lip. Fr. 
labrum, as Flagrum, Flagellum. 

. Labeo, blobberlipped. One 
whose (labia) lips are bigger 
than usual. So Capito from 
Capitis. 

Labes, a great downfal or 
sinking of the ground as in 
earthquakes. Any great ruin, 
destruction, damage. So a pes¬ 
tilence. From labor , to fall ; 
as Caedo, Caedes. That is, lap¬ 
sus, casus. Virgil : “ Stellas 
prscipites coelo labi.” Also, a 
blemish, spot, blot. Forcellini 
defines tabes “ casus, ruina, vi- 
tium quodlibet quo res de suo 
statu labitur, deformatur- 
que et comimpitur.” Some 
explain labes in the latter sense 
of a spot or stain which ( labitur) 
falls on a garment. 

Labium, a lip. Fr. AajSia or 
Xafim, to take hold of. As we 
take hold of food, of a glass, &c. 
with the lips. 1 

Labo, 1 totter, am ready to 
fall; I waver, hesitate. Soft 
for blabo fr. fikafiab fut. 2. of 


fiXamoo, to maim or hurt a per¬ 
son’s feet so that be cannot go 
on, to make to err, to trip. 
Homer: A*ug fj.lv oAio* is leoov, 
fiXaipav yelp B dropt, as 

T in Latus from TXurig. Al. 
from <rpaAo>, fut. of rf&XXoo, I 
rendering tottering or unsteady. 
Hence phalo, (as SQaXXn, Fal- 
lo,) transp. lapho , (as MopQa, 
Forma,) and labo, as afj.<Poo, 
am Bo. 

Labor , 1 faulter, err; I fall, 
fall down; glide, as a stream, 
i. e. fall down the channel. Ap¬ 
parently of the same origin as 
labo.* 

Labor , toil, labor. Fr. A ot- 
fSiao, Xafiob, to undertake.. As 
Xenophon uses Xapfiavuv ipyov, 
suscipcre opus. % Al. from 
labo. Quo membra et genua 
labant. Or rather it means 
properly that tiredness and fa¬ 
tigue incident oil constant slip¬ 
ping or tripping. 

Labos, the same as labor. 
As Arbos, Arbor. 

Jjdbosus, laborious. Fr. labos. 

Labrum, a lip. See Labium. 
Hence the extremity, edge, or 
brink of anything. Also, any 
large open vessel. €t Diductas 
habens oras; et in exteriorem 
partem, in modum labrorum , 
repandas.” F. Others suppose it 
in this sense to be put for lava- 
brum, a bathing-tub, fr. lavo . 

Ldbrusca: See Appendix. 

laburnum: See Appendix. 

lAbyrinthus, a labyrinth. 
Aafivpiviog. 


1 Quayle notices Celt. Ub*r. 


• Germ. Utvffen is to flow. 
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Lac, lactis, milk. Lactis 

is contracted from yoAoxrof. 

Lacca, —■■■■ 

Lacer, torn, rent, lacerated; 
maimed, mangled. Fr. \ax)$, 
a rent; or Xaxioo, kotxw, I rend. 

Lacerna: See Appendix. 

Lacero , I tear. Fr. lacer, 
lacera . 

Lacerta , Lacertus: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Lacerlosus , brawny, sinewy, 
musculous* Fr. lacertus, the 
sinewy part of the arm. Ci¬ 
cero : “ O lacertorum tori.” 

Lacertus ,- 

Ldcesso, 1 rouse, stimulate, 
invite, challenge, provoke, irri¬ 
tate ; I importune, i. e. provoke 
by my importunity. Fr. lacio , 
as Facio, Facesso; Capio, Ca- 
pesso. Lacio seems here to be 
from Xaxtob i. e. Xax/cra? fut. of 
XonMjn, to rend, and hence tor¬ 
ment, harass, like lacero.” 
Lacio is here however usually 
taken in its common sense, I 
attract, allure, invite, 8 tc. 51 Al. 
from lacero . 


Lachantzo , 1 am soft, weak 
or faint. That is, \et%avi%oo, from 
Xovarov. “ Quid enim ole re 
mollius et lahguidius ?” asks a 
Delphin Editor. 

Lachanum , eatable herbs. 
Aetyavov. 

Ldchesis , one of the Fates. 
Aaytaig. 

Laclnia , the Iappel, flap, or 
fringe of a garment. Also, the 


border or hem of a garment. 
Apuleius often uses it for the 


whole garment. i€ Propri£ de 
fimbriis sen segmentis qnse 
ad oram vestis assuuntur, et 


alterum ab altero divisa 
dent. A A *x)$ 9 scissurs 
Or fr. \ax)g, whence lacin 
lancino . Pliny has : “ P 
et allium ferunt in lacinii 
ligatum.” From which I 
lini concludes €t resect; 
separatam particulam 
niam dici posse.” 

Lactniosus , full of (/i 
borders, plaits, or folds; 
pled, jagged. Also, imf 
properly applied to persoi 
peded in their walk by th< 
and folds of their garment 

Lacio, (whence Elicio , 
do, &c.) I draw, attract, 
invite. Lucretius : “ Qi 
cere in frattdein possent. 
?Axoo or eAxuco, transp. Xtx 
\ex6oo, whence iecio , (as 
* AP*aoo is RApio,) then 
as niAneo from pEvco or j 
f Al. from XxxfoB fut. of 
which Hesycliiu9 explains 
alia) da>7 rtuoo, to flatter, wl 
But the sense of wheed 
derived from that ofdrawi 
u From Hebr. LKH, 
lure.” V. “ Germ. < 
Belg. locken and lacken 
allure.” W. 

Lacryma, Lacrima, i 
Soft for dacryma, fr. 
weeping. 

Lactaria, spurge or 
weed. Fr. lac, lactis . 
its milky juice. 

Lacteo/us, white as mill 
lac, lactis. 

Lactes , the small guts, c 
lings. Er. lac, lactis. “Froi 
milky color. Or because tl 
as sweet as milk. Or beci 
them the food turns into a 
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moisture.” Thus Forcellini, 
who had just before explained 
them “ tenuiora inteslina in 
animalibus, lacteo pingui ob- 
ducta, mollia.” Priscian says 
they are called in Greek yakax- 
TiS«$ fr. yaka , yakaxrog. 

Lac to , I give milk; I suck 
milk. Fr. lac , lactis. 

Lacto , I allure, wheedle. Fr. 
lacio , lacitum , lactum . Com¬ 
pare Delecto. 

Lactuca, a lettuce. Fr. fac, 
facto. “ From the milky juice 
which exudes upon its being 
wounded.” Tt . 1 So Caduca. 

Lacuna , a ditch, pool; also, 
any small chasm, cavity or hole: 
also, a want or defect, from the 
notion of a chasm or vacuum. 
Fr. lacus, or Gr. A axog whence 
lacus. 

Lacunar, the empty space 
left in ceilings between the dif¬ 
ferent beams to be ornamented ; 
a carved or fretted ceiling. 
From the (lacuna) chasms be¬ 
tween the beams. 

Lacuno, 1 fret or frit, varie¬ 
gate with (lacunis) hollows. 

Lacus , a lake, meer, cistern, 
font, receptacle of waters; any 
receptacle, as a vat into which 
the wine runs after it is pressed, 
an oil-cooler, a corn-bin, &c. 
Also, the same as Lacunar. Fr. 
A axo$ and Aaxxo $ 9 translated by 
Donnegan “ a hollow, pit or 
cistern where water is contained; 
a tank; a pit for containing oil, 


1 Wachter derives lactuca from Germ. 

I attich, lettuce ; and this fr. letten f to let, 
Under: “ Quia refrigeratrix est, et Ve- • 
nevi m a rime adverse, ut Plioius docet.” 

Etym. 


grain, pulse, 8tc.” Some refer 
to kax\$, “ fissura,” which is 
perhaps allied to kctxogS “ Lache, 
(Germ.), Welsh llwch , Engl. 
lake. Lache is also an incision, 
a gap caused by incision.” W. 

Lado, 1 hurt, harm. Fr. 
kaiticb Doric of AijiSco, fut. 2. of 
krjt^co, 1 devastate, ravage, 
whence krjig, kyiSog, Dor. katg, 
kafiog, prey, booty. 5 

Lana , an upper robe or man¬ 
tle. For chlana fr. ^Aaiva. 

Lata , public grounds. Akira 
and kaira. 

Latitia, joy. Fr. latus. As 
Moestus, Moestitia. 

Lat us, joy ful, mirthful, cheer¬ 
ful. For datus (as Licet for 
Dicet) fr. Sal;, tiairog, a feast, 
entertainment. From the festi¬ 
vity and mirth of banquets. 
Barnes translates sS&enrvoi halrtg 
in Euripides “ LiETA convivia.” 

Al. from yekaloo, (considered 
the same as yekaoo,) to laugh; 
pf. yeyikanat, yikanat, whence 
latus, as Lactis from r&kaxrog . 

Al. from A alco, (considered 
the same as A aco and A avco), to 
enjoy; pf. A ikairat. If Ah.from 
the North. Germ, gelachter , 
Anglo-Sax. hleahtor , is laughter. 
Anglo-Sax. glad «■ is glad. 

Lavis: See Levis. 

Lotus , left, on the left. Fr. 
Aaio;, XdiiFo;, as oi;, oVis. “And 


* Adicos however may be referred to 
\t\axa pf. of kdot, I receive. 

3 Al. from b)\4oo, transp. Aj$ 4», Ai?8&, 
I plunder, lay waste, injure. But why 
& in lado? % Al. from Aolfinr fr • Xolot, 
I hurt; whence Aoi/i&f, A otybs, A oiZopos. 
But we should thus have bad ICEdo. 

4 Wachter in Glat. 

2 E 
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because the left hand is slower 
and duller in action than the 
right, Levus is slow, foolish, 
silly, infatuated.” F. Lavus 
is used, in reference to omens, 
in the opposite senses of pros¬ 
perous and adverse; for which 
various reasons have been as¬ 
signed. 

Laganum , a tbin cake made 
of fine flour, oil. Sec. Aayavof. 

Lagerta , Laguna, a flagon, 
flask. Aaywo; 9 \aywo$. 

Lageos: See Appendix. 

Lagois, a sea hare, a kind of 
fish. Aayooif. 

Lagopus , a bird called the 
white partridge. AayantQVf. 

Laicus, belonging to the laity. 
Aaixi$. 

Lalisio , the foal of a wild 
ass. Pliny seems to suppose it 
an African word: “ Pullis eo- 
rum Africa gloriatur quos lali - 
siones appellant.” 1 

Lallo , I sing lalla or lullaby 
as a nurse to a child. “ From 
the easy pronunciation of L by 
children.” F. Or from the 
sound lal lal. The Germ, lal - 
len i$ translated by Wachter 
“ corrupt^ et impediti loqui, ut 
solent pueri.” Aaku> is to prat¬ 
tle or talk. 

Lama , a slough, bog, ditch. 
Fr. akuofLcu, I err, I stumble; 
pp.qAtyxoi, Dor. iXapou, whence 


1 “ Martial says : Odra tenet eat o na ge r 
aolAqoe fsftsi o matte Paadtor, hoc in- 
pans, sed breve nomen babet* Hence, 
since SAoAor corresponds to inpans, 
whence &AoA(£m, inpans sam, from AXa- 
kifav might come (by dropping A, as 
It ura from'A povpa,) loWafo. V. 


lama , as Rura from *Ap6trptt: 
Or from aKrjfi*, Dor. AhUuta, a 
wandering. ^f Al. from Aripatf, 
a moist meadow; whence Aqi* 
p «£, Dor. Aapa£. f Al. from 
Afjppa, Dor. Xdftpa, from Aq/9b», 
to intercept, seize. <[[ Al. front 
kafto;, a large cavity: “ vorago 
viarum,” says Ainsworth. 

Lumber o, - 

Lambo, I lick. For hbo (as 
Cutnbo for Cubo) fr. Aa0d> fat. 
2. of Aavra, I lap up. f AL 
for AajSsw, AajSm, I take, specially 
with my lip, which is hence 
called Labium, ^f The old 
Germ, was labben 9 allied to our 
word To lap . 

Lamella, a thin ( lamina ) 
plate of metal. For fanri* 
netta. 

Lamentum, a lamentation. 
Fr. lacrymor , 1 weep, lament, 
whence lacrymamentum , ( as 

from Atro is Atrameutum,) and 
by contraction lacrymentmm , 
lamentum . If Al. from xXavpa, 
a weeping; whence elamen, lu¬ 
men, lamentum . As Momen 
and Momentum. 

Lamia, a sorceress. Aa- 

ftia. 

Lamina , a plate of metal, 
&c. Fr. ^Aajxsvij, driven or 
beaten out. Plutarch has A*w 
tco$ eAijA afajpof. 

Lampas , a torch; a fiery 
meteor. Aap.xi$, 

Lamyrus, a sea-lizard. For- 
cellini quotes Gr. A apvgos as 
synonymous. 

Lana, wool; down. Fr. Aq- 
Dor. Aarof. 

Lancea , a lance, spear. 
" Lawze Germ., lancf Armor., 
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Ungm Irish, lance French, Gr. 
Arfwp|, Lai. lancea.” W.' 

jLanctno , 1 tear, mangle. Fr. 
taw fut. of Aatxdjw; whence 
kaa, latino, laudno, as N b 
added in Fraago, Pango. Al. 
from lancea .* 

Langueo, I droop, faint, lan¬ 
guish. Fr. Aayysuso or Xatyyim, 
I am remiss, am timid or indo¬ 
lent. f Or fr. X^s, Dor. Aa- 
ttftt l cease, leave off; whence 
lageo, langeo, as N is added in 
liiago, Frango. 

JLaitio , I tear or cat in pieces. 
From Celt. llain f a sword. See 
Lenista. % Al. from Aav$$, wool, 
whence A avCtyo, (fuU Astyw*®, Ao- 
nw # ) to divide wool, and thence 
to divide generally. But A 
should thus be long.* 

Lmista , a trainer of gladia¬ 


1 Wacbter: 44 A word left by tbs 

Celts, and thence transferred to other 

hagvagee.1 Varro says that it is not 

% £afri» bat a Spanish word. He says 
'Spanish,* because it was used by the 
Cdtlbeiians. The thing and its name 

ware known of old not only to the Spanish 

Celts, but to the Gallic, British, and 

German Celts. The Armories preserve 
Its root In tatfa, to dart, the French in 
taacer, and the Spanish in lanxa” How- 
ever, these last verbs might have been 
formed from the substantives, as Jaculor 
from Jaculum. As Aofw formerly existed 
(as if' asserted by Blomfield, and as is 
■namfwMj bon Aeryhr, Aouita, dec.) in the 
sense of hurting or destroying, I imagine 
that Adw (which is the same in fact as 
Jtlsi,) produced Aofo, and that AlAoxa 
perfect of Ado* produced Aduev;, Adyjcv;, Ad- 
If so, the Greek word is the root 
of all the rest. A change was made 
somewhere. Why should the Greeks 
have put O for A, any more than the 
Celts should have put A for O ? 

* “ A), from ioax, lands- As first 
signifying to divide or distribute, then to 
tear in pieces." F. 

9 Hugh refers lanio te lost**; and 
this to 11 Adfrst, (Adnsr,) stony, cruel." 


tors. “ From Celt. llain, a 
sword, so as to mean 1 * * 4 * * * * 9 priefectus 
gkdiatorum ;* and not A Ioni¬ 
an do, as they commonly and 
foolishly say.” W. It is pro¬ 
nounced to be a Tuscan word 
by Isidorus. 

Lanins , a butcher. Qu&d 
concidit laniatqne pec tides. 

Lanugo , the soft wool or 
gossamer on fruits, leaves, 8tc.; 
the down on the face; the down 
on young birds. Fr. lana . So 
Salsus, Salsugo. 

Lanx, lands, a broad plate, 
platter. Hence lances are the 
scales of a balance. As t«A«v- 
tov, a scale, is from rmXavrai 
pf. pass, of a verb rmXalm, 
8ame as rstA aeo, to support; so 
from rsraAoyxa, pf. act. of t«- 
A aba, might be a word raAxyf, 
T&XarfxJH, which might have 
been shortened to lanx, lands, 
as Ltfctis from riXaxros, Laxo 
from X»X*ljw. Al. from AfA- 
ayxx pf. of a verb Xadvao «■ formed 
fr. A aa>, (as raXaivto above from 
retXaoo, (3 xivao from /3 sun,) whence 
A*/3 oo, to take, or to hold, con¬ 
tain. Al. from Germ, plank , 
a plank or thick strong board. 
P dropped, as in Latus from 
IJAmrus- 

Lapalhum, Lapathus , a kind 
of sorrel. JttTrnSov. 

Lapillus, a little stone. For 
lapidilhis fr. lapis, lap id is. 


4 These supposed words are not to be 
rejected with disdain. From Ado* seems 
to have come a verb Acupo*, (as from tydta 
is ifraipce, ) from whose perfect \4\apiea 
seems to have flowed A dptcos, a basket. 
From the same verb Ao Ipu, or Adpwfu, 
seems also to have come A^prot, a coffer, 
box. 
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Lapio, I petrify. That is, 
1 make into a (lapis) stone. 

Lapis , a stone. Fr. kaag, 
whence lais , lapis. So from 
iaig, latig is da Pis. V is com¬ 
monly inserted, which is allied 
to B, PH, and P. 

Lappa , a bur, a kind of this¬ 
tle. For labba fr. Aa/3e», Xa/9u), 
to lay hold of. “ From its seiz¬ 
ing the garments of passengers.” 
Tt. AafZw, labiva, (as Cado, 
Cadiva,) labva, labba, lappa . 

Lapsana, a kind of cmewort. 
Aa^avi], kaptyav q. 

Lapsus, a slipping, trip. Fr. 
/afar, labsum , lapsum. 

Liqueur , the roof of a house 
or chamber, fretted into raised 
work. For lacuar of the 
same origin as lacunar, which 
see. 

Laqueus , a noose, halter, 
snare, trap. Also, a fraud, arti¬ 
fice. Fr. Auy&o, to bind, tie. T 
into A, as cAnis from xTvog ; 
and rinto QU, as loQUor from 
A irog. If Al. for laceus from 
lacio , to draw, used like Adduco, 
to draw tight. Or lacio is to 
allure, and so ensnare, irretio. 
If Tooke: " Laqueus is the past 
participle lacc or la eg of the 
Anglo-Sax. Iceccean , lotcgan , to 
seize.” Wachter refers to Germ. 
lagen and Gr. Ao%«v, to lay 
snares. Vossius to Hebr. lakah 
or laquah , to take. 

Lar, Laris: See Appendix. 

Lardum , bacon. For fan- 
dum. 

Largior , 1 grant (largi) 

largely, I lavish, give, grant, 
permit. 

Largus, large, extensive, copi¬ 


ous. Fr. Aaco, whence A adpt 
take, hold ; pf. kikapxa, wl 
a word A apxog, larcus and 
gus, like Capax from C 
So from Aaco, kstvoo, was Ai 
capax. ^ Al. from A 
whence lauricus, (as T< 
Tetricus; Unus, Uuicus,) 
cus 9 larcus , largus. If Al. 
A iepyog, of much effect or 

Larldum ,- 

Larix, the larch-tree, y 
Larva: See Appendix. 
Lasanum , a chamtx 
Airotvov. 

Lascivus, frolicksome, f 
wanton, petulant, lasch 
For lacessivus fr. lacesso. 
Cado, Cadivus. Hence far 
lascivus. “ Quia sine ultj 
s<t lacessere alios solet.” F. 

Laser, the juice of the 
laserpitium , of which it ap 
to be a contraction. 

Laserpitium , laserwor 
masterwort. From lac an 
pe, whence lac-sirpicum, 
sirpitium and by corruptic 
serpitium. 

Lassus , weary, tired. 
lacio , (See Lacesso,) to tor 
harass, tf cut up.” From 
lacsi , laesum is lassum (as 
tior, Passum) and tassus . 3 1 
from xs^aAgtrcai, (yjxk* 
pp. of ^aAaa>, to relax, 
languid. X* dropt, as in 


1 Like iftdaf, x^alpw. Aalpet a 
existed, and produced Adptcos, 

A dpvy£. 

9 Haigh: “ Fr. Xe<rxcubs, Aar t 
an idle prattler.” 

9 Vossius takes lacio in the » 
elicio, and supposes lassus to be pi 
said of cows “ edm diu nimis loci 
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from X*Xa£w. Al. for laxus 
fr. laxo. As Assis was said for 
Axis. 

Lastaurus, effeminate, licen¬ 
tious. Aa<TTOLUpO$. 

Lattbra , a hiding-place, den, 
&c. Fr. lateo. As Scaleo, 
Scatebra. 

Lateo , I lie hid, lurk; 1 lie 
hid from the world, live a private 
life. Hoc latet me. This es¬ 
capes me, I am ignorant of it. 
Fr. Aaflea, (whence Aafynxo*), 
same as Aigdco, Aavdavw. Compare 
puTeo from xvScq or xvSico. 

Later , a brick or tile ; an in¬ 
got of gold, being in its form. 
Fr. x\aru$, flat; or wide, broad: 
as some derive it (4 lala form&) 
from its wide form, but wrongly, 
as A in latus (wide) is long. 
27 is dropped in later , as in 
Latus (wide) which some refer 
to nXarig. Al. from xAottcc, 
to figure, form. 

Latercu/um , a register, note¬ 
book. From its form which 
was oblong like a ( later cal il s 
coctilis) brick. 

Ldterculus, a biscuit shaped 
like a (< laterculus ) brick. Fr. 
later . 

Laieremis , a yeoman of the 
guard. As staying (i latere) 
by the side of his Prince. 

Latema, a lantern. “ Quia 
in e& latet ignis/’ Though, as 
Forcellini adds, A in lateo is 
short. Some on the other hand 
derive Lucerna from Luceo. 
Or say that latema is for lati - 
terna, ( Iditema ,) from latito. 

Or latema may be fr. A^0«, 
to lie hid, Dor. A*0co. T for 
TH,as in laTeo from Aa0e«. 


Latex , spring-water, running- 
water ; any water or • liquor. 
So latex Lyaeus is wine. Fr. 
lateo . From its being concealed 
within the veins of the earth. 
If Or from A«t« 0, the remnant 
of wine flung into a vessel or on 
the ground in a game called the 
xoirctfios ; or fr. XotTotyij, the 
noise made by its fall. Lennep 
translates A*t«£, “ strepitus li- 
quoris delabentis.” 

Latibulum, a lurking-place. 
Fr. lateo . 

Latito, I lurk. Fr. lateo , 
latitum. 

Latrlna , a private bath. For 
lavalrina, as Tondeo, Tonsum, 
Tonstrina. 

■ Latrlna, a privy. Fr. lateo , 
latitum , whence latitrina, la - 
fn/ia. See Lalrina above. 
From its being in an obscure 
or retired situation. So Schleus- 
ner explains «<f>efycov “ la- 
trina, cloaca, locus secbetus 
in quo homo ventrem exonerat.” 
The Greek ax ox area), to go 
away from the path, is used for 
going aside to evacuate the bow¬ 
els. Scheide : 4< Locus latendi ’, 
quo abdunt se homines, quo 
lumen conditur.” 

. L&tro, 1 1 bark. From uAot- 
xt tip, uXctxrrjpos, (vA axrpof, uA«t- 
t p'o$), one that barks. U omit¬ 
ted, as A is omitted in Rura, 
Rarus, E in Lamina, Ruber, O 
in Ramus, Dentes. 1 


1 "A in latro is very rarely shortened 
by the Poets." F. 

* Al. from Axtrpdfw, explained by He- 
sycbius fiapfiaplf*, 1 speak in a barbarous 
jargon-like manner. ^ 4 ‘ A Aorpcfo, 
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Lair*, oms, a soldier of the tended in breadth ” from Mao, 


Prince’s body-guard. For kb 
ttro, fr. latus, lateris. From 
guarding his side. If Or fr. 
tJerpov, wages for service. 

Latro, a marauder, one of a 
banditti. Also, a Highwayman. 
Wachter: “ Loiter, (Germ.) 
latro. A Celtic word, which 
derived its origin from lladd, 
to kill. Hence latro ” Quayle 
mentions Celt, ladran . % Al. 
from Aargoy, wages for service. 
Festus says: “ Quod a latere 
adoriuntur. Vel quod latenter 
iusidiantur.” Here Dacier re¬ 
marks : “ Frustra. Obsessores 
ytarum latrones dicti, quia id 
milites conductitii foctita- 
bant, qui latrones propria died 
aunt.” 

Litro, a chessman. As being 
a soldier on the chess-board. 

Latrocinium, robbery. Also, 
the game of chess. Fr. latro . 
As Tiro, Tirocinium. 

Latrunculus, a chessman. See 
the last Latro. 

Lotus, borne, supported. 
Soft for flatus fr. tA^to*, Dor. 
?A*t is, sustained. Euripides : 
-dovAsfef r as ov rAoraj, rag ou 
Qeprdg. 1 

Lotus , broad, wide. Fr. 
wismtig. But A in wAaru* is 
short, f Or from lotus, i. e. 
dilatus. As sipvg is broad fr. 
tpw, to draw, i. e., to draw out. 
So 8njvixjtf, are “ ex- 


frmolor. Quod canes faciunt latrando.” 
Ainaw. 

1 Jones carries ns to India : “ The In¬ 
dian root la, to bring, has produced loo, 
fatal, the adopted supine of Fero.” 


(whence ipuxa,) to carry, Or 
from eXarog, driven out wide. 
But here also A is short. 

Lotus, the side. Fr. *k&rog, 
breadth. So tup*% is sideways, 
fr. supvg, broad. See Latus, 
“ wide.” Al. from lateo . 
“ Quia latet sub axillis.” V. 

Laoacrum, a bath. Fr. kb 
vatum, as Sepultum, Sepulcrum. 

Lauda, 1 praise. Fr. laus, 
laudiif 

Laverna, a Goddess in whose 
care robbers were thought tQ 
be. For laberna fr. Xafiieo, Aa- 
fim, to seize. As Gaverua, U T 
terns, Lucerna. % AL from 
Xiupopov, a spoil; whence Ae$t»- 
p/vq, pertaining to spoils; whence 
A laburna, as ttfx<Poo, am- 
Bo. % Al. from lavo, e/avo, 1 
wash clean from a thing, strip a 
man of his goods. As Lateo, 
Laterna. 

Lavo , I wash, rinse. For 
loo, (as ois, oVis,) for loo, fr. 
Xouw, whence luo, diluo . Or 
A otto may have existed in this 
sense, as A am, A loo, Xlto, A am, 
A 6m, seem all * to have meant to 
loosen or dissolve, whence the 
meaning of to wash, i. e. to 
loosen from dirt. 

Laurus : See Appendix. 

Lam, laudis, praise. Fr. 
Xaog, (laiis, laus ,) the people. 
As given by the people, i. e. 
popular applause. Or as ad- 

9 For fr. Xi*, is Ado s, a pebble, as 
robbed or dissolved by the sea; fr. 
isXrfsi, smooth, i. e. rubbed; fr. Xim (a. 
1. p. txHhjr) is Xl&os, a stone: fr. xbm fa 
Xov*, to wash; and Xb* is to dissolve 
generally. 
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dressed to or spoken before tbe 
people. As a Panegyric is from 
nttrijyvgif, an assembly of the 
people, f Or from Xau>, A avco, 
to speak. As Qfoi, fame, from 
to speak. And Alvog, 
praise, is from Alvo$, a discourse, 
f But Tooke is vehement against 
these derivations: “ Tbe Anglo- 
Sax. Zoos or los is evidently the 
past participle of hlisan, to ce¬ 
lebrate. As lays also is. Of 
which bad the Latin Etymolo¬ 
gists been aware, they never 
would by such childish allusions 
have endeavoured to derive it 
from XeA$, or Kuos, or from Xaun, 
1 enjoy.” 1 

jL mutts, a lamentation. Fr. 
xAow;. But the word is dis¬ 
puted. 

Lautia , presents to foreign 
ambassadors. Fr. lautus, ele¬ 
gant, sumptuous, f Al. for 
dautia. Festus has: “ Dautia, 
qute lautia dicimus.” Dautia for 
aotia from a supposed word Sana, 
gifts. The change of AU to O 
is common, but not vice versfi. 
AUrichalchom is however from 
'OjpffjyaAxof, and Aurea for Orea. 
See Lauras. 

Lamtitia, elegance. Fr. lau¬ 
tus, as Laetus, Lcedtia. 

LautUfa, hot baths. Fr. 
lavo, lautum . 

Lautumuz, Latomta , stone- 
quarries. (fence a gaol. Fr. 
Aooto fjJett * and Aaro fdou. 

Lautus, washed, clean, dress- 


1 Wadster ('m Lenten) seems to refer 
Isas to cxfes. f Haigh ; •* From y\Srra, 
tbs tongue, discourse^" 

, AsXn(Im ) fee. 


ed; nice, neat, elegant, sump¬ 
tuous ; nice, dainty, delicate* 
Tbe opulent Romans were wont 
to bathe very frequently. Fr. 
lavo, lav at us , lavtus, lautus, as 
Aviceps, A veeps, Auceps. 

LaxOy I loosen, relax; I di¬ 
late, expand; I lengthen, pro¬ 
long ; I loosen from toil, re¬ 
fresh. Fr. yukaa, I loosen ? 
fut. ya\&<ra>y JEol. y*ka£a, 
whence laxo, as from jPoAaxrof 
is Lactis. Al. from \r£w, 
Dor. Ao£o», fut. of A fpym, 1 leave 
off.* 

Lotus, loose, 8cc. Fr. laxo . 

Lea , a lioness. Fr. leo. 

Leana, a lioness. Aianu. 

Lebes, a kettle. Ai/fys. 

Led tea, a litter, sedan. Fr. 
lectus , as Arnica from Amo. 

Lecto, I read often. Fr. le¬ 
go, legit urn, legtum, ledum . 

Lectus, a bed or couch. Fr. 
AiAsxtsu (whence \ixrpov) pf. of 
Xtyofuu, to lie down. ^ Al. 
from Afxrgov. As some derive 
Arms from *AptpQ*. Al. from 
lego (i. e. colligo), ledum . “ A 
collectis foliis ad ciibitandum,’* 
says Festus. 

Lecythus, an oil-cruet. Ajxv- 
do;. 

Legatum, a legacy. Fr. lego, 
atum. 

Legatus, an ambassador; a 
deputy of the Emperor in war. 
Fr. lego, atum , I depute. 

Lcgio, a legion, body of sol¬ 
diers. Varro: “ Qu6d militea 
in delectu leguutur” 

Legitimus , lawful. Fr. lex, 
legis . As Maris, Maritimus. 


9 “ The Welsh Uac it faxon.” W. 
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• Lego , avi, 1 send or depute commentaries aloud to scl 
as an ambassador or as my de- explain, illustrate. Also, 
puty or lieutenant. Fr. Xeyao, I scry, survey. Virgil: tl 1 
choose, select. But G in lego mulum capit, unde omnes 
is long, Or fr. lex , legis. ordine possit Adversos t 
Lego is properly said of those et venientum discere vt 
who are publicly commissioned, That is, pick them out, 
or commissioned (per legem) by them out. “ Percurro < 
law. Nofuti « is to establish quasi qui scripts 
(vofjup) by law. % " From Hebr. says Forcellini. Also, I 
LACH, he commissioned, “ Quasi clam colligo" F. 
sent.” V. f Or from Germ. I choose, select, i. e. le 
legen , explained by Wachter aliis, seligo. It was the 
u constituere, disponere, ordi- of the Censors “ legere 
nare.” turn,” to review the Sen: 

Lego, I leave by will, be- inspect the characters of t 
queath. Fr. lego , I send or and to choose new mei 
depute, and so I consign or in- This sense follows from 
trust to. Plautus: u Quin po- just preceding. Or lego i 
tius quod legatum est tibi nego- Keyx, I count, reckon up. 
tium, id curas ?” If Or lego is, Legula aurium : Se« 
I give (per legem) by law. pendix. 

Lego, is, 1 gather, cull, col- Leguleius, one acqu 
lect. Aeyeo. Also, 1 follow, only with the little nice! 
trace, as in Lego vestigia. That law, a pettifogger. Fr. i 
is, I pick them up as it were, or fr. lex, legis. 

I act like those who pick up Legulus, a gatherer of j 
things from the ground in a or olives. Fr. lego . 
consecutive order. “ Quasi in Legumen, ail kinds of 
moduni e terri legentis quip- as peas, beans, .vetches 
piam.”'F. We say, somewhat From lego . As being t 
similarly perhaps. To pick one’s gathered by the hand, ai 
way. Also, I pass oil by or in cut. Nicander: *Aveu 
a direction parallel to, as in Aeyomci ¥ Ocnrpia xtBgoxct • 
Lego oram. From the same A*, 
notion of tracing. So it means Leiostrea, a muscle v 
to pass over, go through. Ovid : smooth shell. AsiotrTgiot* 
“ASquoraque Afra legit." For- Lema , a white humor 
cellini explains it here: “ Ut eye. A jjpj. 
qui poma legunt, hue illuc die- Lembus , a pinnace, 
currunt colligendi studio.” Also, Aipf. 3oj. 

I run over, read, peruse. That Lemma, atis , a subjec 
is, lego or colligo literas et ver- gument, title; a propo 
ba: I pick up letters and put Ay)himl. 
them together. Also, I read Lemniscus, a fillet or ril 
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k silken tiring; t roll of lint 
put into wounds. Atyvlo-xos, 

Lemmres: See Appendix. 

Lena , a procuress* Fr* ftito. 
As Lea from Leo. 

Lews, a kind of vessel. Fr. 
Aqvif, a wine-vat. 

Lints, smooth, soft; gentle, 
mild. Fr. Xtisj, for lets . So 
ttNus ft* roof. IT Or froth 
Alps?, wool. From its softness. 

■ Lem, a pimp, pander. Fr. 
lekio* Priscian : “ Qu6d men- 
tm deliniendo seducit.” Cicero: 
" Animum adolescentis pellexit 
it omnibus rebus, quibus ilia 
sstat capi to deUniri potest.” 

Lcnocinium, the trade or art 
of a pimp; enticement. Fr. 
into. As Tiro, Tirocinium. 

Lens, lendis, - 

Lens , lent is, a lentile. u A 
lentore . From their glutinous 
quality.” Tt. “ Quid humida 
ct lenta sit,” says Isidorus. 1 

Lenttcula, a small lentil. Fr. 
lens, lent is. Also, the same as 
Lentigo. Also, some vessel. 
Celstis r “ In vast fictilia (quas 
a finrilitudine lenticulas Vocant) 
aqua conjicitur.” 

Lentigo , a freckly or scurfy 
eruption on the skin, freckle, 
pimple. Fr* lens, lentis. From 
sit likeness to lentile seed. So 
fcatif is both a lentile and a 
freckle* 

Lentiscus , the mastich-tree dr 
taitisck. 49 From lentesco t to 
become clam toy. So called 


1 * PHay says: • Invenio spud anc- 
kjm, frauanioutatem fieri lente veacenti- 
bm* f Hence some derive lens /rom lenis 
?. 

Etym. 


from the gumntiness of its 
juice.” Tt. 49 Quid arbor fen- 
tescat , dum resinam i. e. iriasti- 
chen fundit.” F. 

Lento, I beod, ply. Hence 
forte remos, i ply the oars, I 
row. “ Impulsu enim remi 
flectuntur.” F. Lento is fr. 
lentas, pliant. 

Lentus, soft, pliant, flexible, 
limber ; of a soft or mild tem¬ 
per, placid, calm, Unruffled; 
and hence, heedless, careless, 
reckless ; as also, apathetic, un¬ 
moved, cold, dull, heavy, slow. 
Cicero: 44 Lentus in dicetido, 
et paene frigiduB*” LentuS is 
bIbo, clammy, sticky, tenacious, 
which senses seem the reverse 
of soft and flexible. It seems 
properly here to mean, dull or 
slow in being moved, heavy and 
thick, immoveable. Lentus is 
for lenitus fr. lenio, I soften. 

Lenunculus, a young kno. 
Also, a skiff. Fr. lenis, the 
same. 

Leo, a lion. Aiwv. 

Leo, levi, I anoint, smear, 
danb; 1 beznire. Fr. ktt6a, 
Asia, I smooth, render smooth. 
“ Quia unguento aliquid leviga - 
tur, factum est ut leo significant 
ungo.” V. So Linio, says 
Jones, t€ b fr. Xetaheo, i. e. to 
soften by ointment.” Hesy- 
chius : A act beret r Atiovrar, i£«- 
X* l$tras. 

Leopardus, a leopard. Fr. 
KtwrapootXig. Or fr. leo and par - 
dus. 

Lepas, a shell-fish. Areas. 

Leptdus , smart, witty, plea- 
pant, gay. Fr. lepor . As Ni- 
tor, Nitidus. 

2 F 
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Lepista or Lipasta , a drink¬ 
ing cup shaped like a limpet- 
shell. AsvotO’Trj . 

Lepor, Lepos, wit, humor; 
elegance, grace. Fr. Awlj, a 
scale or thin flake. Donatus: 
“ Quia lepidus homo, quasi la¬ 
mina, politus est.” 1 

Lepra , the leprosy. Air pa. 

Ltpus, teporis , a hare. Fr. 
A«ropi$, an Xolian and Sicilian 
word, f Al. from levipes , 
(lepes,) light-footed. AI. from 
Anglo-Sax. hleapan , to leap. 
“ Verel. in Ind.: /eipa, hleipa, 
to run W. 

Lessus: See Appendix. 

Lethaus, pertaining to Lethe. 

Lethargus, a lethargy, 
fepyof. 

Leto, I put to death. Do 
leto. 

Letum, Lethum, death. Fr. 
A^fiij, oblivion, which death in¬ 
duces. “ To die in oblivion,” 
is an expression of Shakspeare. 

AI. from letum supine of /eo, 
taken in the sense of deleo . 
“ Quia mors aufert ac delet om¬ 
nia,” says Priscian. See Litura. 

Leuca, Leuga , a league, a 
measure used by the Gauls. 
Camden : €t From Welsh lech , 
a stone which was used to be 
erected at the end of every 
league.” 

Leucaspis, armed with white 
shields. Asuxacrrl$. 

Leucomcum, flocks of wool 
used in stuffing bedticks. From 


1 Martini derives lepos from Atior fir os, 
“ politum verb urn.” 


the Leuconet , a people of 
Gaul. 

Leuconolus , the south-west 
wind. Amxovoto$. 

Leucophadtm , of a gray or 
russet color. Fr. leucophaus, 

Afux^$aj0f. 

Leucophryna , an epithet of 
Diana among the Magnesian*. 
Fr. Atuxoj, white, ofgu;, an eye¬ 
brow. 

Leucocrota: See Appendix. 

Levidemis vestis, says Isido- 
rus, “ dicta qubd raro filo ait 
leviterque densata” Cicero has 
“ munusculum levidense , craaao 
filo.” That is, “ parum elabo- 
ratum atque expolitum,” as 
Forcellini explains it. 

Levigo , 1 smooth, polish. 
Fr. levis. So Mitis, Mitigo. 

Levir , a man’s wife’s brother, 
or a woman’s husband’s brother. 
For devir , as Varro says it was 
anciently written, and this from 
Saijp, SuVrjp. D into L, as La- 
cryma for Dacryma, 8tc. 

Levis, light. Fr. Acr)$, peel, 
rind, husk. Horace: u Tu fc- 
vior cortice.” Vice versft, 
the Latins said, as some think, 
oPilio for oVilio. 

Levis 9 Lavis , smooth, po- 
lished, soft,&c. Fr. As7o$, A tlVof* 

Levites, a Deacon in the 
Christian Church, the same in 
rank as a Levite among the 
Jews. 

Levo, I lighten, relieve. Fr. 
levis . Also, I lift or raise up, 
I raise, take away. That is, 1 
make light by taking away. Or 
it is taken from the easiness of 
raising and removing what it 
light. “ Quae levia sunt, sur- 
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fernntur," is the explana- 
f Ainsworth. 

r, legis, a law. Anglo- 
lah, laga, huge , Iceland. 
laug, log; Germ, lage. 1 
a no other/ 9 says Tooke, 
a our ancestors 9 past par- 
5 Img of lecgan, ponere: 
t means something laid 
n as a rule of conduct. 99 

has ** PON EKE MORES." 
the Greeks said T#«rJai 
. 44 In the mean time," 

Tooke, “the reader may, 
pleases, trifle with Vossius; 
refers it to lego, because 
were read to the people, 

they were being passed; 
says that others refer it to 
because laws were meant 


7unct& a legen, ponere, statuere, 
me. Quid enim est Lex, ni*i 
on vel constitutio, sive ipsius Dei 
m, five populi seipsum obligantifl, 
incipis populum moderantis ? Ex 
fonte si censeamus Lalinam yocem 
rotnanafise, nec a sensu vocis, nec 
ffii ratione aberrabimus, cdm Scy- 
ocabnla Latinis longe ▼etuitiora 
lio^uam Latinam multis accea- 
oxennt. Errabimua autem a yen- 
antiqnisaimam Saxonum linguam, 
—nig indigenaro, majorem voca- 
a suorum partem a nepotibua Ro- 
ccspisse existimemus. Qua aen- 
Miimsi multos habeat fautores, me- 
mil damnata eat a peritioribus. 
leap a legendo derivatur, quod leges 
amt pr(electee ad observandum, 
Ute literas inventas nulla fuisaent 
Qnod sane falsum. Nam leges 
i ex consuetudine desum tae sunt, 
todo autem est lex antiquior, et jus 
i Tel consensu publico institutum, 
Mite probatum, nec minus veri 
» Lex, quam si literis prodita esset. 
‘genunquam caruisse censcndi sunt 
cu, quamyis adhuc literarum ex- 
ob exhniam eorum Hemp, a Cs- 
Vmato tantopere laudatam. Defec- 
mnm supplere poterant pracones 
rdotw,rel etiam cantilena/’ W. 


to be read: &c." Ainsworth 
refers it to Xs£i$, 44 dictio," as 
fa «$, be says, was so applied. 
And then adds: 44 Ad significa- 
tionem legendi , colligendi referri 
potest; cum indocile ac disper- 
sum genus humanum leges in 
civitatem primam legerunt , et 
etiamnum conservant." After 
all, as Edicts are from Edico, 
Lex might flow from Asya, A tfa, 
44 dico, edico," or from A»£i$, 
considered as signifying 44 edic- 
tum." Compare the formation 
of Rex. 

Lexidium , a small or trifling 
word. At£l8iov. 

Lexis, a word. Alfa. 

Lidculum , a plane. Fr. lio. 
Instrumentum tiandi. So Pio, 
Piaculum. 

Libella, dimin. of libra. Like 
Flagellum. 

LtbeUus, a little book; a' 
chart, register, memorandum, 
certificate, petition, charge in 
writing against any one, satire, 
libel. Fr. liber . 

Libentina, Lubentina , Ve¬ 
nus, the goddess ( [libenti# and 
lubentiee) of pleasure. 

Liber , Liberia Bacchus. 
“ Quia liberum servitio cura- 
rum animum assent," says Se¬ 
neca. As he is called in Greek 
Auulo$ from Avon . % 44 Qu6d vino 
nimio usi omnia liberi loquan- 
tur," says Festqs. % Al. from 
Afl/jSo ), to make a libation. Or 
from Aoi/ 3^, a libation. 

Liber, free. For luber , as 
we find Libet and Lubet, Li- 
bens and Lubens. 1 Luber or lu- 


9 We sty in English Lilt and Lust. 
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berus is fr. ixtftspog, JSoh iAei- 
fsgog, (as Slip, iEolic &jp,) 
whence lupherus, (as Lamina 
from 'EXaptva,) then luberus, as 
i\k&w, am Bo. So fr. igoSpig, 
JEol. ipu&pog, is ruBrua or ru Ber. 
% Al. from lictt, whence ticibcr, 
liber , as Facio, Faciber, Faber. 
liber might have the 1 long, as 
put for liiber. 

Liber , a son. Properly, freer 
born, in opposition to one born 
a slave. 

Liber ; the inward bark or 
rind of a tree. And, as the in¬ 
ward bark of the palm and other 
trees was used for writing on, 
liber came to signify a book, 
volume. For leber, (as *AExw, 
pllco,) which QuintUiao states 
was the ancient word ; and this 
fir. Xiwog, bark; iEol. Xbrop, 
whence leber , as ollou, uBi. 
u From Hebr. leb.” Tu 

Libera, Proserpine. The 
sister {Libert) of Bacchus. 

Liberalis, befitting a {liberum 
virum) freeman or gentleman, 
well-bred, gentlemanly, inge¬ 
nuous, generous, liberal. 

Libtri: See the third Liber. 

Libero , I free. Liberum 
facio. 

Libertas, liberty. Fr. liber , 
as Uber, Ubertas. 

Libertinus, a freed man. Fr. 
libertus . “ Libertus is joined 
with the patron, as libertus Ci- 
ceronis, Cfesaris, meus, &c. 
Libertiuus is put alone without 
regard to the patron. In the 
time of Claudius libertini were 
put for the sons of liberti.” F. 

Libertus ,-a freed man. For 
liberates . 


Libet, Lubet, it please 
agreeable. Fr. piAs*, I h 
like. $<Xfi might answer 
“it liketh me best, 1 
From piAti, transp. Ai<J 
liphet (as Decet from Aiii 
libet, as am Bo from ap.4 
Or from xlrrw, to desire, : 
Aitsco. Al. from Germ. I 
to desire; to love; when* 
“ I would as lieve” 8u 
u From Hebrew LB, [ 
Wacbter 1 writes lebh ] the 1 
V. That is, cordi est. 

Libethrtdes, the Mim 
inhabiting Libethra , a fo 
of Magnesia. 

Libido , desire, inolii 
lust. Fr. libet. So Cup 

Libitina, Venus. Fr. 
libitum. That is, the G< 
of pleasure and delight, < 
Goddess of desire. W 
she is called also Libt 
This derivation seems t 
only her general charactei 
in the temple of “ Vent 
bitina” such things were f 
pertained to burials. W 
Libitina is put for the e 
funeral articles ; also for 
and for death. “The 
ancient of the Romans/ 
Forcellini, “ thought that 
tina was Venus. And PI 
has a problem why fune 
tides were sold in the ten 
Venus." As the Greeks 
the Furies Evpsvlfog, i. 
benign Deities,—and as p< 
the Latins from the word 
called the Fates Parcs*,—ii 


1 Ad voc. Lebea. 
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to propitiate then; so we may 
imagine that Vapijs, the God¬ 
dess of funerals, wss celled Li¬ 
ttle na from libet, libitum, though 
■be was not at all in this chsjrao 
ter the Goddess of pleasure. 

Li 60 ,1 pour out in sacrifice, 
makes libation, Hence, 

1 sac ri fi ce : for qo sacrifice took 
place without a libatio. Also, 
1 consume,.make less. Again; 
before the priests poured the 
wine out, tbey sipped or tasted 
it themselves, and gave to those 
about them to taste ; hence Ubo 
if to sip or taste; and bence to 
touch gently; to pass over slight* 
If ; and so to cull and extract. 

Libra , a pound, twelveounces. 
KronsXfroa, 1 2Eol.X/vp«, whence 
Upra , libra. Also, a balance 
or pair of scales, as properly 
weighing a librw . On the other 
bend raAamrov is thought to have 
first meant a balance and then 
a certain sum of money weighed 
in it. Libra was also a weight 
or plummet for ascertaining the 
depth of the sea, of rivers, &c. 
And the depth itself. 

Iabrarius, a copyist, tran^ 
seriber, book-keeper; bookseller. 
Fa liber, libri • 

Libnle , the beam (libra} of 
a balance. 

Lobro , I weigh, balance, 
poise; 1 weigh, ponder, examine. 
Fr. libra . Abo, l make level 
or plane, i. e. ad libram exigo. 


* u Pottoz saps that \Jkpa is used b y 
the old Greek writers: and Wetstsia 
quotes Eustathius on II. zxii. affirming 
that it is found in Epicharnws, who fkm- 
risked is the 5th osntuiy before Christ.” 
Fnkbnrst.. 


I adjust by a plummet or nda 
Also, 1 throw, hurt, having fine 
poised the instrument.. 

Lifts, Libit , the south, wind, 

rity, Alfa. 

Ltbum ,. a kind of sweet cake. 
Fr. libo. For particular uso 
was made of them in libationa 
or sacrifices. % Al. from Germ. 
kib, bread; Angio-Sax, hlaf T 
whence our loaf. ^ Donnegau 
has a kind of cake/’ 

Lxbuma , a light swift ship, ft 
pinnace. From their beiug used: 
by the Ltburm, a people of Illyria* 

Liburuus , a sedan-carrier. 
Madaa: u The. chairmen aft 
Rome commonly came from 
Liburnia . They were remark¬ 
ably tall and stout.” 

Licenlia , licence, liberty. Fr. 
ticem, bcentis, from lied. 

Ltceo , 1 am put up or ex¬ 
posed for sale, hive a price put 
upon me, am valued. Adam : 
“ The buyer asked, Quanti licet? 
sc. habere vel auferre. The 
seller answered. Decern nummis 
licet , or the like.” So that,, 
according to Acfem, liceo stands 
for licet mihi: “ Licet nriha 
vendi tanti.” ForcellinL saysc 
“ A licet . Quia licet emare ei 
venders qua* m auctions »sti- 
mata sunt.” % But perkapa Uceo 
is from 8 ixi). As said of things 
estimated said 8 Uijv, L e. notr 
a£l*v, according to their value. 
L for 4 , as in Licet, &c. Or 
liceo may be taken in the sense 
of Sixoiof tlfu, 1 am justly en¬ 
titled to or worthy of, i. e. such 
a price. Or liceo is from 81 - 
xctiow, Bixouw, dicao, I judge: ia 
a paseiva sense, 1 ana judged. 
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Liceo is otherwise explained, 
“aestimor tantumquantum licet" 

Liceor: See Appendix. 

Licet, it is justor right, it is 
lawful or allowed. For dicet 
fir. 8/xiy, justice, right. As La- 
cryma from Aaxgvpka, JLevir for 
Devir. 

Licet, although. Perhaps 
licet was anciently placed, as in 
Cicero: “ Fremant omnes, li¬ 
cet ; dicam quod sentio.” Let 
them all make a noise; it is 
allowed them, they may do so 
if they will; but 1 will say what 
I think. That is. Although 
they do so, &c. Some however 
understand Ut after licet in its 
general use. 

Lichen , a tetter. AuyyP' 

Lidatus, commenced. “ Ut 
tela inchoata dicitur, chm liciis 
adjuncta sunt stamina, necdum 
tamen texts subtemine.” F. 

Liciniana olea, an olive of a 
capital kind, introduced or care¬ 
fully cultivated by one Licinius . 

Lidnium, a roll of (licii) 
thread to put in wounds. 

Licitor , I bid a price. Fr. 
liceor, licitus sum. Also, I con¬ 
tend, fight. Properly, I bid 
against another at an auction. 
Festus : “ Licit a ti, in mercando 
sive pugnando contendentes.” 

Licium: See Appendix. 

Lictor, a lictor or beadle. 
Fr. ligo, whence ligator , ligtor, 
lictor . Livy : 4t I lictor, deliga 
ad palum.” Again : “ I lictor, 
colliga manus.” 

Lien: See Appendix. 

Lignum, wood. As guAov, 
wood, is fr. £imo, to scrape, 
plane, polish, (whence also £y- 


enro* is the wooden part of sr 
spear, and £uqAij is a chisel for 
working * in wood,) so lignum 
(for licuum, as diGnum from 
$/&), and cyGnus from xuKml) 
seems to come from a word 
Aixvov formed from AtAixe pf. of 
A/co, (whence Afcrrpov,) to plane, 
polish. Lennep 1 explains A im, 
“ polio, rado.” ^ Al. for leg - 
num fr. lego . Turton: “ Because 
its branches are gathered into, 
bundles for domestic uses/ 1 
And Varro explains it of timber 
picked up or collected for fuel. 
IT Or is lignum short for ilignum, 
i. e. oak timber ? Or from a 
word vkqyivov, (uAjjyvoy,) pro¬ 
duced in the woods 1 x 

Ligo, 1 bind. Fr. A oyim, As¬ 
ya. So QpTyw, frlgo. 

Logo, onis , a spade. Fr* 
A/cryoj, A/yoj. % Or fr. Aiya 
fut. 2. of Ai?a, 3 considered the 
same as A/a,pp. AeAiorai, whence 
Aio-rptua, to dig. Indeed A/070; 
(for A/yoj) seems to be from the 
same Aiya. 4 

Ligula, a little tongue. For 
lingula fr. lingua . “ In the 
ancient MSS,” says Forcellini, 
“ we find promiscuously ligula 
and lingula ” Also, the tongue, 
of a musical instrument. As 
Gr. yAarr/;. “ A siuiilitudine 
lingua infra dentes coercitfe.” 
F. Also, a shoe-latchet. “ Pars 
in calceis lingua exsertse instar 


1 Ad Toe. \l60s. 

* “ A ligo. Ut ligna dicta aint (foa Sc- 
Sc fitra, non As \vfi4wa.” Isaac Voss. 

* “ Euatathiua explains by vi- 

V. 

4 Al. from Tdmv, solcens; whence Ji*, 
UCo , (as tfvtos, speCns,) Ugo*. 1 
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fastvgiata/■ says Festal. Others 
refer it to Kgo, 1 tie; bat Mar¬ 
tial has it lingula in this sense. 
rkSfar* is used for a shoe¬ 
string. Hence ligula is a term 
of contempt. Plautus: “ Li¬ 
gula, i in malam crocem: w 
Thou that art of ho more value 
than a shoe-latchet. Ligula is 
also a narrow neck of land. See 
Lingua. Also a spatula. " Quia 
babet figuram lingua ad pala¬ 
tum retract® atque ita cavae.” 
F. Ligula is used in sundry 
scientific senses from certain re¬ 
semblances to the tongue. 

Ligurio, Ligurrioj I lick up, 
eat nicely* feed delicately. Fr. 
ligo, lingo . As Scateo, Scatu- 
rio. Or from Afi'^co* Ai^co* 
whence a word Ai^updf* Ai^u- 
ptfy s, same as kiyytim, to lick, 
if Al. fr. ykuxtpo;, sweet. T 
cast off* as Liquorice from Dw- 

Lsgusticum , the herb lovage. 
From Ligusticus, Aiyv<mxb$, 
appertaining to Liguria. As 
abounding in the mountains of 
Liguria* 

Ligustrum, some herb sup¬ 
posed 'to be the privet. It 
seems to be also another herb 
called with wind or bindweed. 
“ Fr. ligo. From its use in 
making bands*” says Turton. 
The English term “ bindweed” 
seems to confirm the derivation 
from Kgo. Or* since koyttyo is 
the same as ligo, from pp. AeAtf- 


1 Donatos refers Hgurb to A ryvpbt, 

vkieb ha says means “ sweet. 11 But 
l i ry h Is, shall* dear* hanaonloos. 


ytarreu might be Xvyicrgof, transp. 
klyw Tgov. 

Ltltum * a lily. Soft for K- 
rium fr. A slpm. 

Lima * a file. Fr. AsAtijxei 
pp. of Ai/a, to smooth* polish. 
At loo appears to have existed* if 
we may conjecture from ksiSoo, 
Xshroo, Arises. if Or for lisma 
fr. XtXirpau pp. of A too, (whence 
through AeAurrai is AiVrpov*) to 
smooth* polish. if Or fr. As* 
XtloofjLcu (contr. ArArT/xaf) pp. of 
Asf^co* to smooth. if 4 ‘ Ex li¬ 
mits. Qu&d obliquis aciebus 
secat.” Ainsw. 

Limutus, filed* polished* ele¬ 
gant. Fr. limo . 

Limax , a snail. Fr. Afffto£* 
which word Donnegan has re¬ 
ceived. if Al. from limus. From 
its Blindness. 

Limbus, the hem* border* 
fringe of a garment. Tooke: 
“ Limb is tbe past participle of 
the Anglo-Sax. verb limpian * to 
pertain or belong to. Hence 
and hence only is derived Lat. 
limbus, under tbe notion of 
holding to or belonging to.” 
if Al. from A/furce* i. e. Ai/t- 
wivoo, to leave* i. e. leave off* 
terminate. 

Ltmen, the threshold of a 
door; bence* a beginning. Fr. 
ktXtifiai pp. of Acfcp* to smooth. 
(See Lima.) €i Quia nulla para 
domfis limine tritior aut terendo 
levigatior.” Salmas, if Al. from 
limus, transverse. Forcellini 
explains limen 44 lignum aut la¬ 
pis tbansv bus us in janufi* 
turn 8uperius turn inferius.” 

Limes, a cross-road* cross- 
path* by-road. Fr. limus * trans- 
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mat. Livy " P rofcd M Mf^aMoiatneMioWi f ill 
iode transverse IMihtt, from x baft/ u u pp* of Aih% to 
tvrvtD) prfebahsnbitum bosti.” leave. Tint which is left by 
Here however, as was usually the waters, f Al. from sXafUa 
the case, limes is put for a path, pp. of Ik&m, to bedash with mod. 
road, way. And, because cross* f TTie Germ* learn is mad 
paths are usually the boundaries But Wachter refers this la 
of fields, times was a boundary, the Lada, 
land-mark, limit. From the Litmus , a species of girdle, 

notion of a path or road, times Fr. fl a m s. “ Qu&d purpunua 
is also a track, furrow, line, transvbrbam habere t/* F. 
mark, f Al. from XsXuppm Lamms : See Appendix, 

pp. of totwm, to leave, i. e. leave Lanamentsm, anything made 

off, terminate. (e lino) from lint or linen; list 

Limito, 1 bound. Fr. times , for wounds. 
limit is. Ltneoj a string or cord made 

Umma , a' deficiency, diip- (e lino) from flax; a string or 
pa. row of pearls; any vow or lisa* 

Lhno, I file, polish. Fr. Uneamenta , the outlines, 

lima. Hence, 1 take away what prominent marks or features of 
is superfluous, remove, amend, things. Fr. tinea. From the 
Also, 1 search out, examine, strokes or lines in a painting or 
discover. “ Quia lima super- geometrical figure, 
ficiem aufert; et quod subter Ltneo, I draw the figure of a 

latebat detegit.” F. thing (in lineis) in lines. 

Ltmpidus , clear, transparent, Lingo, I lick. For Kgo (as 

limpid. For tipidus (as M is H is added in Frsngo and Tan- 
added in AaplScans and in Lam- go) for ticho fr. Aj£» frit, i of 
bo) fir. A/to?, oil, whence Amepi$, toiym. 

shining, sparkling. As Gelu, Lingua, the tongue; heoce, 

Gelidas. f Of for timpkidus, the voice, speech, discourse, 
fymphidus , fr. lympha. As language. Also, from the shapes 
clear as water, f Al. ior lam- a promontory or narrow nude of 
pidtts, fir. Aipra, to shine. As hud. Fr. lingo. As the tongue 
vltrictts is perhaps for vA trie us. is the instrument by which we 
Lamas, mad, slime. Fr# A i- lick. 

Xnpuu pp. of totes, to smooth. Lmgulaca, a gossip. Fr. flu- 
(See Liam and Lhnen.) From gua. 
its smoothness or softness. Vir- Latrio, the same as flnO. 

gi: “Tu tamen e Lfcvi rimosa Limphio , a linen-weaver. Ft. 

cubiba timo Uoge.” Forceilmi A/vov, linen, and tyaos, I weave, 
defines limus u ccsnwn illud Lino, 1 anoint, b e smear , 

mollius quodab aquisdefeni daub, paint, bemire. Fr. Asio- 
solet.” Or from Adp«, filth, reo, (At iwb,) fut. of toiaum, I 
Aa fqTf*, frlgo. ^ Or ftwm make smooth. “ Lew* ad l ab ri * 
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cum reddo, ut unguento fit 
quod illinitur.” V. 

Linquo, 1 leave. For liquo, 
(as N is added in Lingo) fr. 
Amtw (fut. 4. of Af/ro), JEol. Ai- 
kw, as from cHo/uu, iEol. eKo- 
pai, is seQUor. 

Linter , a bark, wherry, ca¬ 
noe. Priscian states that “ tin¬ 
ier 9 which is masculine among 
the Greeks, 6 Xirrijg, is femi¬ 
nine among the Latins/’ Vos- 
sius doubts whether Aivrij g was 
a Greek word; but whether 
Priscian’s testimony is to be re¬ 
jected from the absence of the 
.word elsewhere^ the reader will 
judge, 5f Al. for tinder, fr. tin- 
go , tindurn . A tingendo lit- 
tore. 

Linteum , a linen doth, &c. 
Fr. linteus fr. linum. 

Linum, flax, lint; a flaxen 
thread, string, or cord; a gar¬ 
ment from flax. Amv. 

Ido , 1 polish. Aeioao, Afid>. 

Lippns , blear-eyed. 1 For 
libbus , fr. Ai/3 w fut. 4. of AcijSo), 
to distil. As Lappa from Aaficu. 

Ai. from A 1 * 0 $, a fat or unc¬ 
tuous moisture. 

Ldqutfdcio,. 1 melt. Lique- 
rf facio. 

Liqueo, Liquesco, I melt, 
dissolve. Fr. liquor . That is, 
fio liquor, fio liquidus. 

Liquet , it is clear, it is ma¬ 
nifest. See Liquidus, clear. 

Liquidus , liquid, fluid. Fr. 
liquor . Liquidus became par¬ 
ticularly applied to such liquors 


. 1 “ JOippa ficus spud Martial, est valde 
joatara et duld huroorc fluent iostar oculi 

HpfkntiM.” F. 

Etym, 


as drop purely, dearly, and pel- 
lucidly ; and means, pure, clear, 
limpid; and sp serene; shrill,8tc. 

Liquis , oblique. See 0>b- 
liquus. 

Liquo , avi, 1 make to melt, 
dissolve. Allied to liqueo, as 
Fugo to Fugio. See Liquor. 
Liquo is also to strain or pu¬ 
rify : properly to dissolve, and 
by dissolving to separate from 
a body its grosser particles. 

Liquor , liquid juice, liquor. 
Fr. A/groj, a oil; iEol. Xlxog (See 
Linquo) and A/xog (whence Ar- 
bos and Arbor are both found) 
whence liquor . 5f Haigh : 
“ Liqueo from Ai for Afar, 
much, and ylm, to pour.” % Al. 
from Germ, lechen, (allied to our 
word To leaky) to drop. 

Liquor, I am dissolved, I 
melt, drop, flow. Allied to Li¬ 
quo, Liqueo, and Liquor, oris. 
Astfiofuu seems allied. 

Lira: See Appendix. 

Liras, trifles. Arjpoi. 

Lis , litis , strife, dispute. Fr. 
igt;, whence ris, (E dropt, as in 
Kixa from *Epi£a,) and for soft¬ 
ness tis , somewhat as liLium for 
liRium. Haigh: “ Fr. Awr- 
o-a, [that is, Awor’,] rage.” 

Litania, a supplication,litany. 
Airavtla. 

Litera: See Littera. 

Liticen, inis, one who blows 
a clarion. Fr. tituus and cano. 

Litigo, I strive, debate. Fr. 
litem or lite ago . 


3 “ Fr. \4co aod Klta came Xcftto, \l$oe t 
Xhm, X« l<fx» y &c. which signified to drop 
or distil, and wore applied to various li¬ 
quors.” Lennep. 

4 G 
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Lito. I offer in sacrifice. 
Propertius: u Eita litabat oris." 
Fr. Arrij, a prayer. That is, ( 
snore the Gods through the 
medium of a sacrifice. Or, lito 
agrees with Imprecor from Pre- 
cesx I curse, derote to die. 
f Or lito is for luto (as Libet 
and Lubet are interchanged) fir. 
luo, lutum. Ovid: u Ponti- 
fices, fordft sacra Hiatt bore.’* 
Here “ sacra lit ate " may be, 
pay or discharge the sacred rites 
to the Gods. As Persolvo is 
used. Then u Lito victimas” 
will be said, as Virgil has: 
t€ Hanc animam pro vnorte Da- 
retis Persolvo.” Lito isused 
also in a neuter sense. Sueto¬ 
nius: “ Pluribus hostiis caesis 
chm litare non posset/’ Here 
Sacra may be understood. 5T 
Some translate it u appease the 
Gods.” Hence lito might be 
referred to XiXircu pp. of A ho, 
(whence Xlorgor and AKnr4$,) to 
smooth, and hence to quiet, 
assuage, appease. 

littera, Litera , a letter, as 
A, B, C. Hence, in the plural, 
littera is a number of letters 
running on, and forming words, 
sentences, and books; and is 
hence put for a writing or com¬ 
position; a letter, epistle; a 
memoir, 8tc. So also for letters 
or learning, the arts, the sci¬ 
ences. Littera is fr. aXtumg fr. 
iXstyoo ; whence liptus, (as A is 
dropped in Rarus from ’Apatof, 
in Rura from *Apovpa,) whence 
liptera , (as Era in Arcera, Pa¬ 
tera, and Erus in Humerus, 
Numerus,) and for softness tit - 
tera . 'dAs/$« is the same as 


“ lino, illino;” and* Horace lias, 
“ Quodcumque seme! cbartis 
illeveeit, i. e. (say* For- 
cellmi) atramento induxerit, con- 
sciripserit. Hesychius: 9 A took* 
raptor ypafilo?.* ^ Al. from 
litum supine of lino. But 1 in 
litum is short. Rather, for 
tetera fr. leo, letum . Or fr. 
Im/o, linitum , whence liituikp 
litum. AJ. from Airi), thin, 
slender. ** Litera quid sunt 
alias quitn tenues et exiles duc¬ 
tus V. Al. from XiXurreu, 
AfAirroi, pp. of x/»,to attenuate, 
scrape.* 

Litteratus , having (titteras) 
letters written on it. Acquainted 
(i Uteris) with learning. 

Littus: See Litus. 

Litura 9 the blotting out a 
letter or word. Fr. lino , titunt. 

Litus , Littus , a shore; a 
bank. Fr. Aio-tri*, Xrrrhg, smooth. 
Euripides has h Xsvpa tyapMm, 
on the smooth sand. Or fr. 
AfAi<rr*i, xiXirrcu, pp. of Xim 9 
(whence Ai<nri$) to attenuate} 
wear, 8cc. As worn by the 
waves. As Socrij fr. Sya, axtm, 
1 break. 

Lituus , a clarion ; a staff a 
little bent at the end, as being 
in its form. Fr. Airo$, thim 
slender. “ Gracilem edit 
sonuro,” says Forcellini. ** Ra¬ 
ther from its fortn. For titui 
are long indeed but thin/’ Isaac 


1 Quoted by Isaac Voasius adlitfica. 

9 Al. from the Saxon iith, or Gena. 
Hd y a limb. •• Quid enim, M asks* Wads® 
ter, u eat Uttm, nid ns mu on too* 
script* ?” 
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Voss* U AL from ukurhg, so* 
norous. 1 

Iavio , 1 am black and blue, 
pale and wan. And, because 
envy and repining at other’s feli¬ 
city produce this color in the 
countenance, liveo is to envy. 
From tsXaJoq, *cAj£, or Ttkuow, 
vsXsiw, to make livid; transp. 
kuna, whence liveo , as leVis 
from Xslllgi % Al. from nXito^ 
fivid* whence peliFus, and pe- 
Uvco, then liveo, as from TaXax- 
Tog is Lactis. if Al. from Alfivg, 
an Africam From the dark or 
swarthy countenances of the 
Africans. V for B, as in seVe- 
nialrom n£i|^. 

Ltmdus, .livid. Fr. liveo. As 
Frigeo, Frigidus. 

tivor, blackness and blue¬ 
ness. Also, envy. See liveo . 

lix is understood differently. 
Some translate it “ cinders,” or 
“ wafer mixed or impregnated 
with cinders.” But, as we find 
u lixivio cinere,” perhaps lix 
means water simply, and is ab¬ 
breviated from liyuens or liquis, 
(figs,) allied to hquor, oris. If 
Forcellroi says: “ lixivius di- 
dtnr de cinere inaqu& cocto.” 
Hence perhaps lix is allied to 
eiiixo, “aqu& coquo,” I boil. 
Tbeo “ cinis lixivius” is boiled 
cinders.* 

Iixa, a sutler, or victualler 
m. a camp, who cooked and sold 
to the soldiers what they needed. 
From Uxo, whence elixo , to 
boil, cook, if Al. from lix. 


1 Al. from Germ, laden, leuUn, to 
so: wheacaonrfate. 

*TMrtoa derive* ttr from Hebr. lut. 


water. (See lix.) It being 
their peculiar business to deal 
out water to the army. 

lixivia, ley, wash made of 
ashes. See lax. 

Loco , 1 place, deposit; place, 
build; 1 place out on hire, let 
out; 1 place out a job to be 
done, bargain to have a thing 
done; I lay out, expend. Fr. 
locus. That is, in loco pono. 

Loculamentum, a partition, 
apartment, place for pigeons to 
build their nests. Fr. loculus. 

Loculus , a small place or re¬ 
ceptacle ; a small box or chest; 
a bag, coffer, pouch. Fr. locus. 

Lbcuples, opulent, rich. Lo - 
cuples testis or auctor is a wit¬ 
ness or author worthy of credit. 
“ Quemadmodum locupleti ho- 
mini tides habetur in rebus cre- 
ditis.” F. Or here the full ex¬ 
pression is “ locuples fidei.” 
Pies iu locuples is short for 
plenus, or for *kiog or xXioog, 
full, or is from pleo , whence 
impleo , repleo , &c. And locu 
is fr. loculus , a coffer: Cui pie- 
ni sunt loculi. Or fr. locus, 
taken in the sense of Ager.. 
Cui pleni sunt loci i. e. agri. 
Or, qui plenus est locorum i. e. 
agrorum. 

Locus, a place, &c. For 
docus (as Licet for Dicet from > 
J/xq) fr. 8o%o$, Ion. 8o xog, con¬ 
taining or capable of containing. 

As 0- ©• X**P 0 *) “ fr - 

to contain. If Al. from 
riwog, JEoI. rixog, (Compare 
linQIJo from Ac/Urn; 8cc.) 

whence locus , and locus, T 
being as easily as D commuta- 
ble with L. if Al. from AiAsga 
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(A ir/aC) pf. of Aryw, whence a£/o- 
fjiat, 1 lay myself down, I lie 
down. Somewhat as Sedes is 
used for a spot, place, from 
Sedeo. “ Boxhorn. in his 
Ancient Brit. Lex. has: Lech, 
sedes.” W. 

Locusta, a locust. Scheide: 
u An a \o%t6w [pp. A* xfaevorai] i 
ut sit incubator, agminatim incu- 
bans?” Ao^evovrtg is explained 
by Hesychius evgdgtuovreg, lying 
in ambush. But \o%gua (from 
aJ^o$, a c °h° rt , band,) might 
have also meant, to come in 
troops or bands ? Pliny says of 
locusts: “Gregatim volant 
infestae messibus.” 

Lodix: See Appendix. 

Logicus, logical. Aoytxog. 

Logista, an accountant. Ao - 
yi<rrri;. 

Logus, a word, fable. Logi 
are mere words, foolish sayings, 
nonsense. Aoyo$. 

Lofigo: See Appendix. 

Lolium, darnel, tares. “A 
herb like barley, of which it is 
thought to be a spurious kind, 
as from SoAiov, adulterinum. It 
springs from corrupted seeds of 
wheat and barley.” F. For 
dolium, as Lacryma for Dacry- 
ma. “ From Hebr. lolah , 
useless.” Tt. AI. from IXXua, 
transp. AoAuco, to injure. 

Lomentum , bean-meal used 
for taking wrinkles from the 
skin. For lotimentum fr. latum, 
as from Foveo, Foturn, is Fo- 
roentum. For the body was 
washed with it. Cicero: “ Per- 
sua8um est ei, censuram lomen¬ 
tum aut uitrum esse, nam sordes 
bluere vult,” 8tc. Lomentum 


was also a kind of paint or pow¬ 
der. Perhaps because the face 
was washed with it. But Pliny 
seems of another mind: “Ex 
cceruleo fit quod vocatur lomen¬ 
tum ; perficitur id lavanoo 
terendove.” 

Lonchus, a spear. Fr. Xty^f, 
or from a word Asy^o$. 

Longano, Lotigao , Longabo, 
the straight gut. “ Qu6d id 
longum protendatur, nullis or bi¬ 
bus implicitum, ut cetera intes¬ 
tine.” F. 

Longe , a long way off. Fr. 
longus . 

Longinquus, being a long way 
off, distant; of long duration; 
of great extent, spacious. Fr. 
longus , as Prope, Propinquus. 

Longurius, a long pole. Fr. 
longus . 

Longus, long. Tooke: 
" Long is the past participle of 
the Anglo-Sax. lengian , to ex¬ 
tend. Nor can any other deri¬ 
vation be found for tbe Latin 
longus .” Wachter: “ Lang, 
Germ. Lang, lattg, long , Angles- 
Sax. Lang, lane, Dutch. Not 
from lancea , as some foolishly 
say ; but from langen, to draw.” 
That is, to draw out. Aa 
*vgv$, wide, from Spa, ipoa, to 
draw. % The Latin Etymologists 
refer longus to Aoy^ij, a lance: 
so as to mean properly, loug 
like a lance, Or to $oAi^of, 
long; transp. Aoty^*, Ao8^i$, 
whence lodgus , (as from oXXog, 
oA Xog, is vuiGus,) and for soft¬ 
ness longus , as the change of 
*7Vvo? into Sopnus called for 
another change Somnus. 

Liquor, I speak. Fr. A^yo;, 
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a word. Or from a verb Aoyfee 
or \oyiofun formed fr. A^yo;» 
QU for- 6, as vice verssl in 
French 6Galit6 for 6QUalit£. 
So German Quen (allied to our 
Quean) is thought by Wachter 
allied to f\mj. fr- 

pf. XfX^a and AiAflr^a, (*&«>) 
as artfurcp makes sr«r epQet and 
wiry%Qet. 

Lora , a, - 

Lonca, a breast-plate. Hence 
any protection or defence, as a 
breast-work or intrencbment; 
the coping or bead of a wall; 
the covering or upper crust of 
a pavement. Fr. lorum. As 
anciently made of leather or 
leathern thongs. As Cuirass is 
from French Cuir, hide. Al. 
for thorica fr. Seopujxa accus* of 
&vgig£. D is often interchanged 
with TH, as Oto$, Deus; and 
D is often changed into L, as 
in Lacryma for Dacryma. 

Loripes, bandy-legged. That 
is, having his (pes) foot distorted 
or twisted like a (Jorum) thong. 

Lorum and Lor us, a leathern 
thong, strap; reins; whip made 
of thongs. For dorum (as Licet 
for Dicet,) fr. iovov, So'pv, taken 
in the sense or Mppa, hide, 
leather; Mpu being from iihpot 
pf. mid. of Hon, to strip a hide. 
% Al. from Sfa, whence a word 
tsopo$, ieogtv, Soupo;, Sougov, that 
which binds. Wachter no¬ 
tices the Belg. leer, leather. 1 

Lotium , urine. u Fr. lotum, 
though the quantity is different. 


1 Haigh says, from Gr. A *po*. Bat 
Stephens mys : " Tbe later Greeks used 
hB pm or A%»for the Latin lenon.” 
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Because by it those parts of the 
body (abluuntur) are bathed or 
cleansed through uibich it flows/ 7 
F. “ So called from its sprink¬ 
ling tbe bodies of animals/ 7 Tt. 

Lotbphagi , an African people 
who lived on the -lotus. Aao to- 
payoi. 

Lotos, the lotos tree : a pipe 
made of it. Ami$. 

Lotus, washed. For lautus , 
as Cauda, Coda. Al. from 
kovrog fr. Aow®, A/Aovt at. 

Lua , a Goddess who presided 
over purifications. Fr. /mo. 

Lubet , the same as Libet. 

Lubricus, slippery, smooth, 
dangerous, difficult, variable, de¬ 
ceitful. For labricus fr. labor. 
As Culcita from Calco. 

Lucdnica , a sausage. As 
made by the Lucani a Roman 
people, from whom, says Varro, 
the Roman soldiewfirst learnt it. 

Lucar , money bestowed on 
plays and players for one’s seat 
at the plays and games. For 
ludicar fr. ludus, whence ludicer 
and ludicrus . % Al. for lucrar, 

(as Fraga for Fragra,) fr. lu¬ 
crum. 1, 

Lucaria Festa, festivals at 
Rome. Supposed by Festus to 
be so called as being celebrated 
in a ( lucus ) grove between the 
Via Salaria and tbe Tiber, in 
consequence of the Romans, 
when overwhelmed by the Gauls, 
having taken refuge in this wood. 

Lucas bos, an elephant. Lu¬ 
cas is for Luc anus, whence Lu¬ 
cans, and Lucas , as Prsegnas is 


3 f AL for locar fr. locals, a place, 
•eat. f Al. from iuo, to pay. 
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g— fllri k Jjp> tfi feminine 
noon, jet they drought it mas¬ 
culine. Whence TerUiUisn calls 
it Masculus Luiul” F. 

Luo, I release. Also, I pay. 
So, " ho poenas" is, I pay the 
punishment of a crime; 1 pay 
the penalty, be it a fine, or death, 
or any thing else. Aim. The 
sense of “ to pay” however may 
come from luo below, “ to 
wash away.” 

. Luo, 1 wash; I wash away, 
expiate, as the Latins say “ San¬ 
guine luo peijuria.” So tf luo 
peccata” is, 1 expiate my 
crimes by some punishment. 
Aoum. 

fojtpa, a she-wolf. Also, a 
harlot, being as rapacious as a 
she-wolf. Fr. lupus. 

Lupanar , a brothel. Fr. /«- 
pa, a harlot. Somewhat as La- 
cas. Lacunar. 

Lupdtum , a sharp bit. See 
the second Lupus. 

. . Lupercal , a cave under the 
Mods Palatinus consecrated to 
Pan who was called Lupcrcus . 

Lupercus, a surname of Pan. 
For luparcus fr. lupus and arceo . 
As driving away wolves from the 
fold. The Greek Aixeiei are 
the Roman Lupercalia, from 
Ayxo$, a wolf. % Or from 
lupus simply. As Nova, No- 
verca. 

Lupillus, a small lupine. Fr. 
lupinulus, lupinlus. As Pue- 
rulus, Puellus. 

Lupinus , a lupine. Fr. xAnj. 
Forcellini: “ Quia vultutn gus- 
tantig amaritudine contris- 
tat.” Virgil has “ thjstis- 
que lupini 


JUpor^^mstor. A btpu, 

acortum. 

Lupus , a wolf. Fr. .A muss. 
As ours; and imiiof were dia¬ 
lectic forms of the same word. 

Lupus , a sharp bit or anaffle, 
with unequal jags, like the teeth 
(lupi) of a wolf. 

Lira, c, a leathern sack or 
bag; the belly, or' au intestine. 
Apparently of the same origin 
as lorum , (a leathern 
which see. 

Lurco , a gormandiier. Fr. 
lura, the belly; whence banco, 
lurco , “ ventri deditus.” Da- 
cier explains /arrears “ cibos in 
utrem, in ventrem iogerere.” 
Or, if lurco, the verb, is prior, 
it will in some degree imitate 
Fodico from Fodio. f AL 
from Xaupog, voracious. 

Lundus , wan, grisly, livid. 
Fr. luror. As Candor, Candi- 
dus. 

Luror, paleness, wanness, li- 
vidity. From lura. As beiqg 
the color of leathern bags. % 
AL for lor or. Dacier: "Qni 
lori colorem refert.” 

Luscinia, a nightingale. For 
luciscinia, as (< caucus in lucis,) 
singing in the groves. Martial: 
“ Mu)tison& fervet sacer at- 
thide lucus The Greeks 
call it simply cafinv from a*Rm. 

J A1. for lucsinia, fir. bigeo, 
igsi, lucsi .* 

Lusciosus, - 

Luscus ,- 

Lustro , one who spends his 


1 Al. for tugenaama. ? Al. quod mb 
Incem j. e. auroram ewrii. 
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time and property (in lustris) in 
brothels. 

Lustricus dies, the day when 
an infant was purified and 
named. Fr. lustro. 

Lustro, I expiate, purify. 
See Lustrum. Lustrare exer- 
citum, is to review or count an 
army. From the lustrum or re¬ 
view of the Roman people. Or 
here lustrare is properly, to go 
round, traverse, (which is its 
meaning in various passages,) 
and hence to survey, to look 
round, to view and review. The 
sense of going round is derived 
from the circumstance that in 
the expiatory sacrifices the vic¬ 
tims were led rouud the fields 
previously to their being killed. 
Forcellini supposes the sense of 
reviewing an army to arise from 
tbe general going round and 
counting bis troops before the 
(i lustratio ) sacrifice. 

Lustror, versor in lustris i. e. 
ganeis. 

* Lustrum , a purifying sacri¬ 
fice offered by one of the cen¬ 
sors, after finishing tbe census 
or review of the Roman people 
at the end of every five years. 
And, because a lustrum took 
place every fifth year, lustrum is 

! ut for a space of five years. 

r. luo, to expiate; pf. lucsi , 
(i. e. laxi: See Luxus,) lucsum , 
luestrnm , (as Rasum, Rastrum,) 
for softness lustrum . 

Lustrum , a den. Properly, 
a muddy place where wild boars 
or swine wallow. Otherwise 
called Volutabrum. Virgil: 
“Sspe volutabris pulsos syl- 
vestribus apros Latratu turbabis 
Etym. 


agens.” Varro: “ Admissuras 
cSm faciunt, prodigunt in luto- 
sos limites ac lustra , ut voluten- 
tur in luto, quae est illorum re- 
quies ut lavatio hominis.” 

Al. for dust rum (as Licet, Le- 
yir, Lacryma,) from a word 
Suerrpov fr. 8&u<rr«* pp. of bum, 
(whence Suerpi} from 
to descend into a place of con¬ 
cealment. 

Lustrum , a petty tavern or 
pot-house; also, a stew, bro¬ 
thel. Properly, a den or haunt 
of low people. From lustrum , 
a den or haunt of wild beasts. 

Luteus , yellow, saffron-color¬ 
ed, yellowish. As being of the 
color of ( [lutum) woad. 

• Luteus , made (e luto ) of clay 
or mud ; dirty. Whence lutea is 
applied to a dirty drab, nasty slut. 

Lutra, an otter. “ From 
lutum , mud. Because it lives 
amid water and mud. 44 Tt. “ Vel 
quid frequenter se in aquis /n- 
tet,” Ainsw. Or for dutra 
from Strrijpa acc. of Burrjp, a di¬ 
ver : or from a word Sirrgct. If 
Or from an otter; or a 

word IvuSga, ’vufyct, whence 
XuSga, as X/rpor and vlrpov, vu/x- 
Qct and lympha are interchang¬ 
ed * whence ludra, lutra . 

Lutulentus , clayey, muddy. 
Fr. lutum . As Lucus, Lucu- 
lentus; Opes, Opulentus. 

Lutum: See Appendix. 

Lutum, clay, mire, dirt. Fr. 
luo , luitum or lutum . “ Pro- 
prii c|e sordibus quae abluuntur” 
V. That which is washed off. 
Or luo is the same as soluo , sol- 
vo. Forcellini explains lutum 
“ terra humore soluta” " Fr. 

8 H 
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Aprov. Terra aqua soluta. 
Ancient Brit, llaid, Germ, lett” 
W. 

Lux, (i. e. lues,) lucis, light. 
Macrobius states that the an¬ 
cient Greeks called the first 
dawn Apxij, and the sun Auxo$; 
and that hence lucent was 
thought to be derived. So Ho¬ 
mer nas a^fiAuxij yp£, the night 
(£/&$) Auxijv) about the time of 
the dawn. So A vx6$co$ is ($u>$ 
Aor Avxop) the light of the 
dawn. So A uxavyys is pertain¬ 
ing to (apyqv Auxtjs) the shining 
of the dawn. So A vxafa$, a 
year, is referred to Auxof, the 
sun, and fa$, going ; in regard 
to the course of the sun. K Al. 
from Aevx 0 £, bright, shining. 

Luxo, I put out of joint. 
And hums, disjointed. “ Ao£o$ 
is oblique, transverse, and so 
distorted. Whence Lat. luxa 
and luxata membra.” Hemsterb. 

Al. from luo, luxum, (whence 
luxus, As, and luxuria,) I loosen. 
Festus: « Luxa membra, e suis 
locis mota et soluta.” For- 
celiini: “ Luxo dicitur de rebus 
quae a natural! statu seu rigore 
solvuntur, autflectuutur.” 

Luxuria, luxury. Fr. luxus. 

Luxuria, 1 riot in luxury. It 
is applied to trees which wanton 
in their growth, and to land 
which wantons in its vegetation 
and is exuberantly fruitful. Fr. 
luxuria . 

Luxus, luxury, excess, de¬ 
bauchery ; extravagant costli¬ 
ness or magnificence. Fr. luo, 
luxum, as Fluo, Fluxum. From 
its dissolving and loosening the 
powers of the body and mind. 


Luxus, disjointed. See Luxo. 

Lyczus, Bacchus. Audios* 

Lycaus , Lyceus, an epithet 
of Pan. Avxalog, Auxsto$. 

Lyceum, the Lyceum at 
Athens. Aoxttov. 

Lychnuchus, a candlestick. 

Aoyvmx 0 *- 

Lychnus, a lamp, candle. 
Aux*o$. 

Lycisca, a wolf-dog. Fr. 
A tjxog, a wolf. 

Lygdinus, made of Parian 
marble. duySivo;. 

Lympha, water. Fr. 
a nymph; iEol. Aupfq, as Arrpov 
for virpov, tAsv/euov for mevpan. 
Homer has NvpQai xyytaia*, 
Fountain Nymphs. Callimachus 
calls the Thessalian Nymphs the 
offspring of the river: NvpQm 
0«r<raAiSf( t oretpov yiro$. Vir¬ 
gil makes the rivers to be the 
offspring of tbeNympha: “Nym¬ 
ph#, genus amnibus unde eat.” 
The Nymphs then were easily 
identified with the streams and 
rivers; and lympha could easily 
become a symbol of the water 
of the streams and rivers. Nym* 
pha in this sense is a reading in 
some passages for lympha . 

Lymphdttcus, frantic, panic- 
struck. Fr. lympho. 

Lympho, 1 strike with panic, 
I make frantic. That is, I 
seize as the Nymphs. Whence 
in Greek is one 

struck with frenzy by the 
Nymphs. Fr. lympha , which 
see. 

Lyncurium, a precious stone. 
Avyxoigtov, 

Lynx, a lynx. Avyf, 

Lyra, a lyre. Avpcu 
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Lyricefi, lyrtcinis, a player 
on tbe lyre. Fr. lyra and cano. 
So Cornicen. 

Lyrtca , orum, poetry sung in 
concert with the (lyra) lyre. 

Lyta , bachelors in civil law. 
Fr. Aurai fr. Au», AeAvrai. Said 
of persons who after four years* 
sttidy ip Law were able to solv e 
questions put to them concern¬ 
ing Law. 

Lytrum , the price of one’s 
ransom. Avt§qv. 

M 

Ma Dia, by Jove. Mot Ala . 

Macau , silly, doltish. Fr. 
fuatxoito, ftaxxow, to be dull or 
stupid. ^f Al. from a woman 
named itfocco, remarkable for 
her stupidity; whither fiaxxoata 
is usually referred. 

Macdlum , a market. From 
a public robber named A. Omar 
aius Macelhts, whose house is 
aud to have been confiscated 
by the Censors ZEmilius and 
Fulviua, and given to the people 
for shambles. % Al. from /xa- 
ytiyo;, a cook; AEol. 
whence magerrulum, mageltum, 
macdlum , a cook-shop, or col¬ 
lection of cook-shops. Al. 
for mactellum fr. mactulum fr. 
macto. If Varro : “ Macellum, 
ubi olerum copia. Ea loca 
etiaiu nunc Lacedeemonii vocant 
poysAAoraf. Sed lones ostia 
hortorum et castelli jxaxfAAouj.— 
Macdlum , ut quidam scribunt, 
qu6d ibi fuerit hortus.” Hesy- 
cbius explains /xaxtAAa by Qpay- 
p*\, inclosed places, which may 


have led the way to the meaning 
of markets. 

Maceo , I am lean. See Macer. 

Mdcer, lean, thin. Macer or 
macrus is fr. /xaxpi$, long. For 
thinness seems to elongate the 
countenance and the limbs. 
Compare Tenuis from Telm, 
Tsvioo, to stretch out at length, 
^f “ From Hebr. mak, tabes, 
macies.” V. ^f Al. from Sax. 
merger, magre, whence our 
meager .* 

Mdceria ; See Appendix. 

Macbro , 1 soak, moisten, 
soften; I weaken, waste away; 
afflict. From fiipuaya pf. mid. of 
fjLaara-oo, “ subigo, aqu& subigo,” 
the word p.ayipb$ might have 
been formed, and putyegaa), fxot- 
ytpob, (as from reraxa is r axepbg 
and raxtpoa), co,) whence magero, 
macero. If Al. from jxijxof, 
iEol. iuaxo$, length; allied to 
which is macer. Macero would 
be thus to make meagre, to 
diminish the size or strength 
of.* 

Machara, a knife, sword. 
Mot^mpa. 

Machina , a frame, fabric, 
work, plan ; a contrivance, stra¬ 
tagem. Fr. Dor. pa- 

X***> whence machana , machina . 

Machinor , I frame, plan, 
contrive, project. Fr. machina. 
Or fr. pi^xuvoLOfJLoa, ft^avwjxai, 


1 «* Gera, mager, Franc, nutgar, An- 
glo-Sax. magre , Iceland, megur. All from 
Lat. macer” Vi. 

3 Al. soft for latere fr. rcutepda, raxep£ f 
1 macerate. As Taws is usually believed 
to have produced Pavo : since P and M 
are of the same organ, it is thought that 
T may have been here changed to M. 
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MAI in Greek answering to R in 
Latin. 

Maries, thinness. Fr. maceo . 

Macilentus , thin. Fr. macer 
or modes. As Opes, Opulen- 
tus; Lutus, Lutulentus. 

Macir , mace, a kind of spice. 
Pliny says it is brought from 
India. It is therefore an 
Indian word. Turton says: 
“ From Hebr. masa ” 

Macritas , thinness. Fr. ma¬ 
cer, macro. 

Macrochera , long-sleeved. 
Maxpcxeiga. 

Macrocolum, parchment of 
the largest size. MaxgtxooXov. 

Macto is properly, I aug¬ 
ment ; from mactus (i. e. magis 
auctus ), or from magis aucto; 
aucto, avi, being formed from 
auctum, as Moto, avi, from 
Motum. Hence macto (like 
Augeo) is used for enriching, 
advancing, honoring. Cicero: 
H Ferunt laudibus, mactant ho- 
noribus.” Again: “ Chm pue- 
rorum extis Deos manes mactare 
soleas.” Arnobius: u Liberum 
patrem fanorum consecratione 
mactatis” Hence u macto sa- 
crificia Divis” is to heap victims 
to the Gods; and by conse- 

? uence to sacrifice to the Gods. 

>r, by supposing an hypallage, 
u macto victimas Divis” is, macto 
(i. e. augeo) Divos victimis, I 
honor the Gods by victims, or 
by sacrificing to them victims. 
Whence macto in either case 
may have been identical with 
Sacrifico. Hence macto is in 
general, I slay, assassinate, kill. 1 


1 “ Germ, metzen, jogultre. Arab, tnaza, 


Hence I harass to death, 8tc. 
If Haigh: “ From plfjLotxTcu pp. 
of pawa), to pound or bruise, 
and so to kill, to sacrifice.” 
Hence a verb poxToioo, fjuxxrm. 
But compare Mactus. 

Mactra , a kneading-trough. 
Maxrga. 

Mactus , augmented, in¬ 
creased, blessed. For maudus, 
magis auctus; or, in majut auc¬ 
tus. Virgil: “ Made nov& vir¬ 
tu te puer.” That is, sis mac¬ 
tus, auctus. Livy: €t Made 
virtutediligenti&queesto.” Mac- 
te appears to be a kind of voca¬ 
tive. In sacrifices were used 
the words: u Made hoc porco 
esto.” That is, Deus auctus 
et honoratus sit hoc porco. See 
Macto. 

Macula , a spot, blur, slur, 
stain. The meshes of a net 
are called macula, as appearing 
a little way off like so many 
dots or spots. Macula seems 
to come from pvx\a. Muxkou 
are the black stripes on the 
neck aud feet of asses. M&xktt, 
macla, as xTvbs, cAnis; and 
for softness macula, as U is 
added in JEscUlapius from Afa 
xAipno;. Germ, makel, and 
Welsh magi is a mole or mark 
on the body. But Wachter re¬ 
fers these to the Latin.* 

Madeo , I am wet or moist. 
Mafiaao. 

Madtdus , wet. Fr. madeo . 
As Candeo, Candidus. 


Belg. matsen, Lat. mactabb, ItaL mmm- 
sure, French massacrer, [to ma$9acr*\.” 
VV. 

2 “From Hebr. machala, infirmity." Tt. 
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Madulsa , a druokard. Fr. 
madeo . One soaked or drenched 
with wine. 

Meander, Maandros ,a wind¬ 
ing river in Phrygia. Whence 
it is used for any winding, maze, 
labyrinth; turn, shift. Also for 
lace or welt set round in crooks 
and turns about the border of a 
garment. MalaySpog. 

Mona, some small fish. 
Main). 

Manas , ados, a priestess of 
Bacchus. Mouy&g, alog. 

Manianum, a building of 
pleasure jutting out for pros¬ 
pect ; a gallery, balcony. From 
a person of the name of Ma¬ 
nias. 

Magalia, Carthaginian huts. 
From magar or mager , which 
Servius states to be a Cartha¬ 
ginian word for a villa. Whence 
he observes that Virgil should 
have used the' word magaria, 
not magalia . “ it is certain 

that the Hebrews called a house 
magur ; whence came the Greek 
fuywMv.” V. 

Magi , rather. Same as wia- 

Mdgia, magic. Maytla. 

Magicus , magical. Mocytxog. 

Magis, more. For megis (as 
Magnus for Meguus, ana Ma- 
neo for Meneo) fr. fiQov, 
greater, whence mejis, (as Zu- 
yov, Jugum,) and megis . Or. fr. 
psylw, comparative of piyag. 
'f Or from magnus, whence 
tnagnius, magius , magis . 

Magister, a chief, president, 
bead, master; a master of chil¬ 
dren, teacher. Fr. magis . Com¬ 
pare Minister. % Al. from 


ptyurrog, greatest; iEol. pi- 

yiCTTOg. 

Magistrate , the office of a 
head or president in political 
matters, a magistracy; a magis¬ 
trate. Fr. magister, magistri . 

Magnalia, mighty deeds. Fr. 
magnus . 

Magnarius , a wholesale mer¬ 
chant. Fr. magnus . One who 
sells goods in the gross. 

Magnes , etis, a loadstone. 
Mayvyg, j Tig. 

Magnopire , with much toil 
and labor, earnestly, vehemently, 
greatly. Cicero : “ Dolabella 
magno opere arcessitus.” Ac- 
cius: “ ite actutum, atque opere 
magno edicite ut” &c. Te¬ 
rence: “ Nos ambo maximo 
opere dabamus operam.” 

Magnus , great. For megnus 
fr. piyag. Perhaps through a 
word meginus. Somewhat as 
Regnum tor Reginum from Re¬ 
gis. Al. from peyaXog, pt- 
ykog, ^Eol. fuyvog, as yN$ov iEol. 
for yAioy. 

Magudaris, the seed or juice 
of the silphium. MayvSapig. 

Magus, a priest or philo¬ 
sopher among the Persians. 
Also, a magician. Mayog . 

Maia , the daughter of Atlas 
and mother of Mercury. Mean. 

Majalis, a barrow-pig, sus 
castratus. For Maialis. From 
the North. Anglo-Sax. mawan , 
Belg. mayen , Germ, nuzhen ,. is 
to cut. “ Quasi porcus ex- 
sectus.” W. “ Quia Maia 
deae sacrificabant,” says lsido« 
rus. 

• Majestas, greatness, grandeur, 
majesty. Fr. majus, for ma- 
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just as. Or fr. majus , great ; 
whence Jupiter was called bj 
the Tusculani Majus Deus. 

Major , greater. Fr. /x §/£«*, 
whence Dor. pity**. As 

fufm is found for ftsfow. 1 ^f Or 
for magnior, whence magior , 
major. If Al. from pigaw, 
whence mejor, (as Zoyw, Ju- 

S m,) and major, as m Agnus 
1 m Egans. 

Maius, the mouth of May. 
As sacred to Maia , the 
mother of Mercury. % " In 
Armoric,May is mis mat or mis 
mat; i. e. mensis ploridus, 
as Pezronius interprets it in bis 
Antiq. Celt.” W.‘ 

Majus, great. Allied to Mag¬ 
nus and Major. 

Mala, the cheek-bone, jaw. 
Also, the ball of the cheek, the 
cheek. Contracted from max¬ 
illa. As Paxillus, Palus ; Vex- 
illum, Velum, ^f Or contracted 
from mandibula. If Al. from 
frijAov, Dor. /xoAor, a cheek. 

Malacia, a calm at sea. 
Languor; effeminacy. Languor 
of the stomach, fastidiousness. 
MetKaxla. 

Malacisso, 1 soften. MolXol- 
Xf'£co, iEol. fLa\otxto<reo. 

Malacus , soft. MaXaxi;. 
Mdlogma, an emollient poul¬ 
tice. MiXotyfMt. 

Malaxo, 1 soften. Fr. fiot- 
fut. of fMikxovooi 
Mdlkorium, the rind or out¬ 
ward coat (mali) of a pome- 


1 Mattbifc Gr. Gr. § 135. 

9 Al. from Germ, mahem, Angto-Sax. 
tnawen, Belg. mayen, to cot. From the 
catting of grass in tins month. 


granate. As being as hard as 
(< corium ) leather. 

Maltgnus, badly-disposed, 
malicious. For ma/igenus, fr. 
mains, and geno , genui. Maid 
indole praeditus. 

Malitia, craft, cunning; cir¬ 
cumspection ; also, villainy, ma¬ 
lice. Fr. maius . As Stultus, 
Stultitia. 

Malleolus, a small (malleus) 
mallet. Also, the new shoot of 
a vine, springing from a rod or 
branch of the former year, cut 
off for the sake of planting, 
with a bit of the old wood on 
each side of it in the form of * 
mallet. Columella : “ A si- 
niilitudine rei, quid io eft 
parte quae deciditur ex vetere 
sarmento prominens utrinque, 
malleoli speciem praebet.” Also, 
a kind of fiery weapon or fire¬ 
brand. “ Qu& parte malleoli 
concavi et crassiores sunt, et 
ignis alimenta continent, caput 
mallei referre quodammodo vi- 
deantur.” F. “ Manipulus aut 
collectio spartea formft qu&dam 
mallei ligata.” V. The M quo¬ 
dammodo” and " qu&dam” lead 
us to suspect that these explana¬ 
tions are merely invented. Was 
malleolus in ibis sense a collec¬ 
tion (maUeolorum) of new shoots 
of vines daubed with pitch, 
&c. ? 

Malleus, a mallet, hammer; 
From marculus , a mallet: 
whence a word mar culms, (like 
Alveus, Ferreus,) marleus , mal¬ 
leus. ^f Al. from fuaXfiuo, whence 
paXieeoo, to soften. Or from 
puxMbg, wool, might have been 
/xoAAeo), to soften. Or for mal - 




MAL- 

cent (See Collia,) fr. jjl aAax/gw, 
to soften; fut. fxoAaxfcrw, ilolXcl- 
xsw, ftoAxtii. % Goth, maul - 
jam 1 is to beat or maul. 1 

Malo, I wish rather. For 
magevolo, mavolo , whence ma- 
xnut, &c. 

Matobathrum , an aromatic 
shrub, and an ointment produced 
from it. MaXofiadpov. 

Maltha , a compound of pitch 
and wax. MaXha. 

Malva , mallows. Fr. /toAi), 
which is stated by Hesychius to 
be the same as fiaXa^ V, as 
in Sylva, Arvum. If Al. for 
malcha, pdX*xt > 118 breVis from 
PpaXuf. 

Malum , evil, mischief. Fr. 
malms. 

Malum , an apple. AfqAw, 
Dor. fuxAov. 

Milas, an apple-tree. Fr. 
malum . Quae wo/a fert. Or 
from Gr. fu|Ajf, Dor. paAl;, an 
apple-tree. 

Malms, the mast of a ship. 
Malms is here supposed to be 
put the whole for the part; and 
also to lose its specific character 
and to be put for any tree. 
Vossius: “ Quid ex trunco 
arborum fieri solet, inter 
quas malms frequentissima.” 
Ainsworth: "Quod ex trunco 
mmli i. e. arboris fiat.” This 
tree might have been suf¬ 
ficiently strong to answer the 
purpose of a mast in the ancient 
ships. Dryden thus speaks of 
the tree: "Thus apple-trees. 


1 Todd m To Maul. 

* AL for Bsltoa fr. metfi*. 
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whose trunks are strong to bear 
Their spreading boughs, exert 
themselves in air.” 

Malms, bad. Fr. paAo$, soft; 
or aputXbf, soft, feeble, weak. 
As originally expressive of effe¬ 
minacy or indolence or cow¬ 
ardice. As Virtus on the con¬ 
trary is from Vir, * Aptian from 
so?; &c. So Lennep 
asserts the proper meaning of 
xaxof to be " ignavus.” Haigh 
understands by fsaXhf " silly, 
pernicious.” As mAneo and 
mAgnus are for mEneo and 
mEgnus, malms may be from 
p,tXo$, (as in i p>ix\) the same 
as fUXsos, vain, idle, unprofita¬ 
ble, useless : as on the contrary 
Xprprdf, good, is properly use¬ 
ful. See Bonus. So we say 
Naughty. Al. finocn ylXmf, 
black. Horace: “ Hie nigbr 
est; hunc tu, Romaoe, cm veto.” 
Here Niger is explained by 
Forcellini " improbus, dokn 
sus”’ 

Mamilla, a small pap. For 
mammilla (from mamma) which 
is also used. 

Mamma, the name by which 
a child calls its mother or its 
nurse. Mappa. A mother; and 
a wet-nurse. Also, the breast 
or teat, which peculiarly distin¬ 
guishes a mother. Hence, the 
bump io a tree, from which the 
branches sprout 


* •• Bat, Germ., not good, bad. Gr. 
Qdukos, Lat. mmitta. These words are not 
obscurely allied, as B F M are letters 
of the same organ.” W. 5 Al. from Genu 
mol, a spot, stain. That is, corrupted, 
debMed. 
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Mammoneus, pertaining to 
mammon. From fuappmvag. 

Manacus, the ecliptic. Fr. 
pip. Dor. fiar, a month ; whence 
a word pavaxlg, monthly. Vitru¬ 
vius explains manacus “ men- 
struus circulus.” 

Manceps, maticipis. Adam: 
“ Res mancipl were those things 
which might be sold and alie¬ 
nated, or the property of them 
transferred from one person to 
another by a certain rite used 
among Roman citizens only; so 
that the purchaser (manu ca - 
peret) might take them as it were 
with his hand. Whence he was 
called manceps; and the things, 
res mancipii” Manceps was 
also a farmer of the public 
Taxes, an undertaker of any 
public work. From his tak¬ 
ing them in hand i. e. 
undertaking them. Or from 
his taking them by raising 
his hand and being the best 
bidder. 

Maticipium, the right (man- 
cipis) of the purchaser, pro¬ 
perty, dominion. The property, 
the slave purchased. See Res 
mancipl in Manceps. 

Mancipo, 1 dispose of (man- 
dpi) to a purchaser, transfer, 
sell, subject to another. 

Mancus, defective in any 
limb. “ Membro aliquo cap- 
tus, et refertur ad manus, sicut 
claudus ad pedes,” says For- 
cellini. We will reverse this, 
and say that mancus applies 
properly to the hands, and then 
improperly to other limbs. 
Hence mancus may be referred 
to manus, whence manicus, man¬ 


ats. If Al. from Germ, monk, 
laboring under a defect; allied 
to which is French manquer. 

Mandibulum , a iaw. Fr. 
mando. As V enor, Venabulum. 

Mando , I chew; hence, I 
eat, devour. For made, (as N 
is added in Frango, Tango,) fr. 
ftoBco fut. £• of fiaccm, fut. 1. 
flora, whence pacaoficu, I chew. 

Mando, dvi, 1 commit to 
one’s charge, commission, en¬ 
join, order, recommend. For 
manui do. Like Mansuetus. 

Martdra , a peu for cattle, 
stall. Maitipa. Also, the cattle 
themselves. Also, a little square 
on a chess-board, as being the 
inclosure for a chessman. 

Mandragoras, the herb man¬ 
drake. Mcn&payoqag. 

Manduco, 1 chew, eat. Fr. 
mando. Or fr. manducus , and 
this fir. mando. 

Mane, the morning. Fr. fla¬ 
vor, rare, thin; hence, pellucid, 
clear, bright. Cicero has “ cce- 
lum TENUE PURUMQUB.” 

Mdneo, 1 remain. Fr.fimot, 
whence pf. fiffievi)xo,and fut.fisiw. 

Manes, the ghosts of the dead, 
the shades. Also, the abode of 
the shades. Fr. pavog, thin. 
Ovid calls them “ tenues 
animse.” % Al. from an ancient 
word manus, good. “ Quasi 
boni genii.” F. See Immanis. 
^f On the contrary, Wacbter 
says: “ To Germ, mein, malus, 
pravus, I can scarcely help re¬ 
ferring the Lat. manes, spirits, 
ghosts, which are usually thought 
to be (make et immites) bad 
and pitiless.” If Festus refers 
it to mano : M Qu6d ii per 
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omnia aetberia terreoaque ma- 
nare credebantur.” 

Mango , one who trims and 
sets out to the best advantage 
any kind of ware to make it 
more saleable. Also, a slave- 
merchant, as decking out his 
slaves. Mango , mangonis, is 
short for mangano, manganonis, 
fr. fAayyavov, jugglery, illusion, 
deception. Or, as payyavov is 
also a drug, mango may be one 
who uses drugs for trimming 
and polishing things. Ah 
from Germ. mangen, to trade ; 
allied to which is our fish -mon¬ 
ger, &c. 

Mania , the mother ( [manium ) 
of the ghosts. Hence used for 
a bugbear with which nurses 
used to frighten children. 

Mania, a disease of oxen 
which takes away their senses. 
Fr. fiavlct, madness. 

Monica, coverings ( manibus) 
for the hands and arms. Chains 
for the hands. Grappling irons 
for taking hold of ships. So 
Pedis, Pedica. 

Manifestos , manifest. “ Held 
so as it were (manu) by the hand 
that it cannot be denied or dis¬ 
sembled.* 9 F. Thus Brasse ex- 
plains ;gfigoSffXTO£, “ pointed out 
by the hand, manifest.*’ But 
what is festus ? it can scarcely 
be a termination. Some refer 
jt to fendo, to find, discover, 
whence fensi , and fenstum , (as 
Haijpi, Haustuin,) then for soft¬ 
ness Jestum. Others refer it to 
fcsttrn i. e. confestim , immedi¬ 
ately. In manibus positus et 
confestim cognitus. Or, as 
from tiXutt was formed eiAu$act>, 
Etym . 


(through a word eiAwrra, pf. 
tiXv<pct,) shall we say that from 
ppvw, to disclose, make known, 
was a word whence 

and (through the pf. 
pass.) (lyjvuQanrTbs, Dor. 
faiarog ? Like "HfourTog. 1 

Mdnipulus, a handful, bundle. 
Hence, a handful of troops, a 
band of soldiers. Fr. manus. 
As filling the band. So Disco, 
Discipulus. 

Manaus , a nag, little horse. 
Of Gaulish origin. Consentius: 
“ G allorum manni , Medo- 
rum acinaces,” &c. 

Mono, 1 flow, trickle down, 
distil. Fr. pavog, rare, thin, 
slender. Johnson explains To 
Trickle, “ to rill in a slen dee 
stream.” % Al. from vafux, a 
spring; whence vapotoo, transp. 
fjLavaoo, fjictvw* As Num is from 
Moiv, transposed Ntop. If u From 
the Chaldaic maim, waters.” V. 

Mansio, a staying ; place of 
stay, inn, &c. Fr. maneo, manr 
sum . 

Mansuefdcio, (mansuetum fa - 
cio) I make tame. 

Mansues, tame. Fr. manui, 
and sueo, suesco . See Man- 
suesco. 

Mansuesco, 1 grow tame. 
That is, manui-suesco , I accus¬ 
tom myself to the hand of ano¬ 
ther. Hence mansuetus, i. e. 
manum patiens, in the words of 
Virgil. The Greeks say %ei- 
Qoyiw fr. xtipog, and ijflof, cus¬ 
tom. 


1 We may observe that <f>at<rrbf r clear, 
is a word which Schneider admits, tho’ 
with doubt. And/xopfa was rare, fine, clear. 
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Mantels, Mantelium, and 
Mantile , Manttlium , a towel, 
napkin, table-cloth. Fr. manus. 
As used in wiping the hands. 
IT Al. from (tavBukiov, which 
Hesychius gives as the expla¬ 
nation of xitpifJMHTpa, which is 
the same as mantele. But Vos- 
sius supposes /xavSuAiov to be 
adopted from the Latin. 1 

Mantelum, a mantle, cloak ; 
a pretext. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. nuentel. Germ. 
Belg. Armoric. Welsh, mantel. 
They are all perhaps allied 
to fiaMas, a Persian woollen 
mantle. 

Mantica, a wallet, cloak-bag. 
For mantelica fr. mantelum, a 
cloak. As Manus, Mamca. 

Al. from manus. “ Quia estad 
manum , ut promi facile possint 
Cjuae in e& recondantur.” F. 

Casaubon refers it to the 
Arabic. 

Mantichora, a great Indian 
beast. Marrixoopot. Calpurnius 
improperly makes the O short. 

Manticulor , I pick a bag. 
Fr. manticula, diminutive of 
mantica . 

Mantisa or Mantissa: See 
Appendix. 

Manto, I stay; I stay for, 
wait for. Fr. maneo , manitum , 
mantum. As Doceo, Docitum, 
Doctum. 

Manturna , the Goddess of 
wedlock, to whom prayers were 
offered that it might be stedfast. 
Fr. manto . 


1 Wachter refers to the Latin the word 
mandtl, a handkerchief, used by the 
later Persians. 


Manualis, belonging to the 
hand. Fr. manus, dat. manui . 

Manubia , spoils taken (manu) 
by the hand in war, or elsewhere. 
Also, money arising from the 
sale of such. Used also for 
thunderbolts, as flung (& manu ) 
from the hand. Bia appears a 
termination, as perhaps bium in 
Dubium, and bia in Superbia 
from Superbus from Super. 
Some derive it from vis , (i. e. 
manuum vis,) or from (Mot. 

Manubrium , a handle, hilt. 
As held (manu) by the hand. 
As Ludus, Ludibrium. 

Manuciolum, a little bundle. 
Fr. manucia fr. manus, like Ma- 
uipulus. 

Manuleus , a little sleeve or 
flap covering (manus) the hands. 

Manupretium, wages for ma¬ 
nual work; any wages or re¬ 
ward. That is, manus pretium. 

Manus, a hand. The dativcr 
manui seems to direct us to 
fjLavuco, Dor. of /xijyuco, to indi¬ 
cate, point. As we point with 
our hand. Thus Matthias thinks 
that 8«/x», to show, is to be re¬ 
ferred to a prior sense of stretch¬ 
ing out the hand, to point out 
anything. And bands are used 
as marks of pointing to any ob¬ 
servation. But the A in pavvoo 
is long ? Yet the E in Fera is 
short from <Prigb$, and the U in 
Furis short from $»goV. Or 
manus is fr. fjtavo$, slack ; in op¬ 
position to Pugnus, i. e. *vxv os, 
thick, close. “ Manus proprii 
dicitur, cilm passa deductaque; 
Pugnus, chm clausa.” V. f Or 
from force, might. As 

the great iustruinent of exerting 
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it. From pivog, as mAneo from 
pEviw. 5T AJ. for marus (as 
perhaps doN um from SdiPov) 
fr. ftapij, the hand. “ From 
Chaldaic MN, an instrument. 
Aristotle calls the hand opyavov 
opyavoov.” V. '* From Chal¬ 
dee manuh , to prepare.” Tt. 

Manzer , spurious, bastard. 
A Hebrew word. 

Mapalia , the cottages of the 
rustic Numidians. An African 
word. Sallust: “JEdificia Nu- 
midarum agrestia, quas mapa¬ 
lia 1LLI VOCANT.” 

Mappa, a table napkin. For 
mancupa, from manu capio ; 
like Occupo. Mancupa, man- 
pa , mappa . Al. for manipa , 

manpa , from manus simply, f 
Quintilian: €t Mappam Pceni 
sibi vindicant.*’ 

Marceo, I wither, fade. Fr. 
papaoo (whence pagacpof), pf. 
f ptftapotxa, pifutqxa, whence a 
verb fjMpxicc. Or for macreo , 
fr. macer, macra . That is, I 
shrivel, pine away or droop. 

Or for malceo, fr. j&aAxo;, soft, 
languid. Manor is used for 
languor, drowsiness, sloth. Cel- 
•us:“ In hoc manor el inexpug- 
nabilis dormiendi necessitas.” 

Marculus: See Martulus in 
Appendix. 

Mare , the sea. From the 
North. “ Mer , Germ.; mor, 
Welsh ; mere , Anglo-Sax.; mar, 
Iceland.; more, Sclavon.” W. 
In Celtic mor 1 or muirr .* 

Or from papa fut. 2. of fis/pto, 
to divide. Horace: “ Qud 


1 Wschter in Maoringia. 

9 Ckaucal Journal, VoL 3. p. 122. 


medius liquor Secernit Eu¬ 
ropen ab Afro.” % Al. from 
pvpoo, to flow. As xTVof, cAois. 

“ From Hebr. marar, to be 
bitter.” V. * 

Margarita, a pearl. Mapya- 
pfas- 

Margo , ijim, an edge, border, 
brink, brim. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mean is a bound¬ 
ary or goal. Goth, mark is the 
end or boundary of a region. 
The Persian mart also is a 
mark and a limit.* Or for 
marco fr. p t/peo, to divide; pf. 
pipetpxa. Said properly of that 
which divides and separates one 
land from another. Ovid : u H®- 
ret in imperii margine terra tui.” 
If Or for marigo from mare 
ago. In quern mare se agit. 

Marisca, a kind of large in¬ 
sipid fig. Fr. mas, maris. “ Qua¬ 
si m ascu la, ob magnitudinem.” 
F.t 

Marisca , a hemorrhoidal tu¬ 
mor. From being in shape 
like the marisca. Svxov, a fig. 
is similarly used. 

Maritus , a husband. Fr. 
mas , maris . As Avus, Avitus. 
'Avrjg and Vir are used in the 
sense of a husband. 

Maritus , a, um , belonging to 
marriage. Pertinens ad mari - 
turn , maritalis. 

Marmor , oris, marble. Map- 
papor. Also, the sea. From 


* Al. from fafivpbs, briny;. omitting 
iA, and changing T into A, as in rfVfc, 
cAnia. 

4 Wachter in Mark. 

5 Fr. fAMpoctnen, says Isaac Vossios. 
. That is, from ovK&fwpos, transp. 
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Man t tie, Mantelivm , and 
Manlile , Manlilium, a towel, 
napkin, table-cloth. Fr. manus . 
As used in wiping the hands, 
IT Al. from jxavSuAioy, which 
Hesychius gives as the expla¬ 
nation of ^(ttpipaxrpa, which is 
the same as mantele . But Vos- 
sius supposes /tavSuAiov to be 
adopted from the Latin* 1 

Mantclum , a mantle, cloak ; 
a pretext. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mantel . Germ* 
Belg. Armoric. Welsh, mantel . 
They are all perhaps allied 
to pav$6a$, a Persian woollen 
mantle. 

Mantica , a wallet, cloak-bag. 
For mantelica fr. mantelum , a 
cloak. As Manus, Manica. 

Al. from manus. u Quia estad 
manum , ut promi facile possint 
quae in e& recondantur.” F. 
5[ Casaubon refers it to the 
Arabic. 

Manticliora, a great Indian 
beast. Mavrlxcopat. Calpurnius 
improperly makes the O short. 

Manticulor , I pick a bag. 
Fr. manticula, diminutive of 
mantica . 

Mantisa or Mantissa: See 
Appendix. 

Manto , I stay; I stay for, 
wait for. Fr. maneo, manitum , 
mantum . As Doceo, Docitum, 
Doctum* 

Manturna , the Goddess of 
wedlock, to whom prayers were 
offered that it might be stedfast. 
Fr. mar/lo. 


1 Wachter refers to the Latin the word 
mandtl, a handkerchief, used by the 
later Persians. 


Manuatis , belonging to the 
hand. Fr. manus , dat. manui . 

Manubia , spoils taken (manu) 
by the hand in war, or elsewhere. 
Also, money arising from the 
sale of such* Used also for 
thunderbolts, as flung (& manu) 
from the hand. Bia appears a 
termination, as perhaps bium in 
Dubium, and bia in Superbia 
from Superbus from Super. 
Some derive it from vis, (i. e. 
manuum vis,) or from (Mot . 

Manubrium, a handle, hilt. 
As held (manu) by the hand. 
As Ludus, Ludibrium. 

Manuciblum, a little bundle. 
Fr. manucia fr. mantis, like Ma- 
uipulus. 

Manuleus , a little sleeve or 
flap covering (manus) the hands. 

Manupretium, wages for ma¬ 
nual work; any wages or re¬ 
ward. That is, mantis pretium . 

Manus, a hand. The dativcr 
manui seems to direct us to 
jxayuco, Dor. of prjvveo, to indi¬ 
cate, point. As we point with 
our hand. Thus Matthiae thinks 
that 8«/x», to show, is to be re¬ 
ferred to a prior sense of stretch¬ 
ing out the hand, to point out 
anything. And hands are used 
as marks of pointing to any ob¬ 
servation. But the A in pantoo 
is long f Yet the E in Fera is 
short from <Pygbs, and the U in 
Furis short from <Pmgof. Or 

manus is fr. pavo$, slack ; in op¬ 
position to Pugnus, i. e. xt/xvoj, 
thick, close. i( Manus proprii 
dicitur, citm passa deductaque; 
Pugnus, chm clausa.” V. Or 
from plvo$, force, might. As 
the great instrument of exerting 



it. From pivog, as mAneo from 
pEviw. Al. for marus (as 
perhaps doNum from 8d>Pov) 
fr. f,iapr }, the hand. ^f “ From 
Chaldaic MN, an instrument. 
Aristotle calls the hand opyavov 
6pyavcov.” V. €i From Chal¬ 
dee manuh, to prepare.” Tt. 

Matner , spurious, bastard. 
A Hebrew word. 

Mdpdlia , the cottages of the 
rustic Numidians. An African 
word. Sallust: u jEdificia Nu- 
midarum agreatia, quas mapa - 
lia 1LLI VOCANT.” 

Mappa, a table napkin. For 
mancupa , from manu capio; 
like Occupo. Mancupa , man- 
pa, mappa. Al. for manipa , 
manpa , from manus simply, 
Quintilian : M Mappam Pcen i 
aibi vindicant.” 

Marceo , I wither, fade. Fr. 
papaos (whence pagxvpofi, pf. 
^pspapaxa, pepagxa, whence a 
verb papxtoo. If Or for macreo , 
fr. macer, macro. That is, I 
shrivel, pine away or droop. If 
Or for malceo , fr. paXxog, soft, 
languid. Marcor is used for 
languor, drowsiness, sloth. Cel- 
sus: “ In hoc marcor e t inexpug- 
nabilis dormiendi necessitas.” 

Murculus: See Martulus in 
Appendix. 

Mare , the sea. From the 
North. “Mer, Germ.; mor , 
Welsh; mere , Anglo-Sax.; mar, 
Iceland.; more , Sclavon.” W. 
In Celtic mor* or muirr* ^f 
Or from papu> fut. 2. of pslpw, 
to divide. Horace : “ Qud 


1 Wschter in M&tuiogia. 

9 Qaasical Journal, VoL 8. p. 182. 


medius liquor Secernit Eu¬ 
ropen ab Afro.” If Al. from 
pvpoo, to flow. As xTVof, cAnis. 
5f “ From Hebr. marar , to be 
bitter.” V. * 

Margarita, a pearl. Mapya - 

pfrijy. 

Margo , wiw, an edge, border, 
brink, brim. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mearc is a bound¬ 
ary or goal. Goth, mark is the 
end or boundary of a region. 
The Persian mart also is a 
mark and a limit.* ^f Or for 
marco fr. pslpoo, to divide; pf. 
pipctpxa. Said properly of that 
which divides and separates one 
land from another. Ovid: “ H®- 
ret in imperii margine terra tui.” 
^f Or for marigo from mare 
ago. In quern mare se a git. 

Marisca, a kind of large in¬ 
sipid fig. Fr. mas, maris. “ Qua¬ 
si m ascula, ob magnitudinem.” 
F.* 

Marisca , a hemorrhoidal tu¬ 
mor. From being in shape 
like the marisca. Sox or, a fig, 
is similarly used. 

Mafitus , a husband. Fr. 
mas, maris . As Avus, Avitus. 
*Arr)g and Vir are used in the 
sense of a husband. 

Mdritus, a, um , belonging to 
marriage. Pertineos ad mari- 
tum , maritalis. 

Marmor, orts, marble. Map- 
papov. Also, the sea. From 


* Al. from a\fxvpbs, briny; omitting 
&A, and changing T into A, as in rfVfc, 
cAnis. 

4 Wachter in Mark. 

5 Fr. fiMfxxrdtcr), says Isaac Vossins. 
That is, from <nm6popot, transp. papaftf**. 
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its being plain like marble ; or 
from its whiteness. Lucretius : 
“ Cur ea, quae nigro fuerint 
pauilo ante colore, Marmoteo 
fieri possunt candore repente; 
Ut mare, quom magni commo- 
runt aequora vend, Vortitur in 
canos candentima rmore fluctus.” 

Marra, a mattock, vveeding- 
hook. Fr. pafyov, which is ex¬ 
plained by Hesychius igyaXiiov 
(nfypouv, an iron tool, ft may, 
however, be doubtful whether 
the Greek word was not adopted 
from the Romans. 

Marrubium: See Appendix. 

Mars, Mart is, Mars. Con¬ 
tracted from Mavors, Mavortis. 

Al. from *Agris, Vapyg, (as 
J Hpog, Veris,) whence Van , 
and for softness Mars . Some¬ 
what as Mons for Bons. 

Marsupium,vt purse or money¬ 
bag. Magtrvmov. 

Martes: See Appendix. 

Martulus: See Appendix. 

Martyr, a martyr. Motprvp. 

Mas, maris, the male of any 
creature. Also, masculine, man¬ 
ly, brave. u From Chald. mare, 
i. e. dominus, w T hence the Ara¬ 
bic MR, vir, maritus.” V. 
*' Mar, (Germ.) princeps, do¬ 
minus. In the eastern and 
western languages it is variously 
written mar, tner , mir.” W. 

Sed quid si sit pro has, ut 
Mons pro Bons? A 0 oig, quod 
a j9//3)]fu, idem ac /3a/vco, quod 
de maribus ascendentibus usur- 
patur ? BaTifjg est equtis ad- 
missarius. IT “A fortitudine. 
Warn est e Mars , abject^ R.” F. 

Masculus, male; manly, &c. 
Fr. mas . 


Massa , a lump, mass. Fr. 
paty, dough or paste, or dough 
kneaded into a cake. Hence 
madsa, massa , So from Ha- 
rgl^oo is Patrisso. See Musso. 

Masso, 1 form into ( massam ) 
a mass, condense. 

Masttco, l chew'. 3fa<rn;caos, 

pa^ri^co, 

Mastiche, the herb mastich. 
Macrrlxij. 

Mnstigia, a slave deserving 
the whip. Moumylag . 

Mastos, the cock to a Water- 
pipe. Fr. poKrTog, mamma. 
Forcellini explains mastos “ tu- 
bulus mammatus seu mamma, 
quales in fontibus reperiuntnr.’* 
So Mamilla is used by Varro, 
explained by Forcellini, €C tu¬ 
bus mammae figura” &c. 

Mastruca, - uga, --- 

Masturbo, i. q. ysigoOpyS). A 
mami stupro, unde manustupro, 
mastupro , mastttrpo, masturbo . 

Al. & manibus-turpo. Aut ma - 
nibus-turbo, sc. t« ai&ola. f Al. 
a pourTpvoxbg, (unde paarcopnbg,) 
leno. Sed hoc scopum verbi 
vix attingit. 

Matella, a chamber-pot. Fr. 
matula. 

Matellio , a water-pot, ewer. 
Allied to matella . Varro: "Hoc 
nomine vas appellabatur, ubi a 
matula figurft long& recessis- 
set.” 

Mateola, a small wooden 
mallet. Perhaps for macleola 
fr. pa<r<rw, pipaxrou, to pound. 

Mater, a mother. Afijfijp, 
Dor. paTrip. “ Muter , Germ. 
Mader, Pers. Meder, modor , 
Anglo-Sax.” W. 

Materia, matter, stuff, ma- 
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terials, of which anything is 
made, and which are ( mater ) 
the mother of what is made 
from them. Timber, whence 
divers things are formed. Sub¬ 
ject, argument, or matter, to 
speak or write on. Source or 
occasion of anything. 

Materior , 1 build ( materia ) 
with timber. Also, i provide 
timber for trenches. 

Materis, Mataris , a Gallic 
javelin or pike. Of Gallic ori¬ 
gin. It is mentioned by Strabo: 
Kat purreplg fra\rov ti tUog. 

Mdtertera, an aunt by the 
mother's side. Fr. mater. Al. 
from mater altera . 

Mdthematicus, relating to the 
mathematical sciences. Jtfaflij- 
fLcmxog. As astronomy was 
one of these, mathematici be¬ 
came contemptuously applied to 
astrologers and fortune-tellers. 

Mathesis, the mathematics. 
Miirpig, Also, astrology. See 
Mathematicus. 

Mdtricula, a roll or register. 
Fr. matrix , ids . 

Matrimoninm, marriage. Fr. 
mater , matris. As Pater, Pa- 
trimonium; Sanctus, Sactimo- 
nia. 44 In omen et spem, quia, 
cbm prolis caus& suscipiatur, 
snmmum votum est ut ea, quae 
ducitur, mater fiat.” F. 

Matrimus , one whose mother 
is alive. Fr. mater , matris . 

Matrix , a female of airy 
kind kept for breeding young, 
i.-e. for becoming a mother. 
Also, the matrice or womb, 
through which females become 
mothers. Also, a roll or regis¬ 


ter. 44 Qubd e& velut matrice 
continerentur milites.” V. From 
mater , matris . 

Matrona , a married woman, 
whether she has children or not. 
Fr. mater , matris . As Patro- 
nus from Pater, Patris. 

Mdtruelis , a mother’s sister’s 
son. Fr. mater , matris . So 
Pater, Patruelis. 

Matt a , a mat or mattress. 
Aliglo-Sax. meatta , Belg. matte, 
referred by Wachter to mei- 
den, to cover, “ From Hebr. 
mittuh, a bed. As they were 
wont to lie on the matta” 
Martini. 

Mattus , steeped, soaked. Fr. 
patrtr®, fiarroo, to steep. Or 
rather for mactus , fxaxTog, fr. 

flifMZXTOH pp. Of jDWMTO'CO. 

Mattya , Mattea, a high sea¬ 
soned dish. Mocttuu. 

Matula, - 

Ma turns, - 

Matuta: See Appendix. 

Matutinus, belonging to the 
morning. From Matuta, the 
Goddess of the morning. Lu¬ 
cretius : “ Roseam Matuta per 
oras iEthens auroram defert, et 
lumina pandit.” 

Mdvolo, I bad rather. For 
magisvolo . 

Mdvors , Mavortis , Mars. 
Fr. paa, (whence psfioimg,) to 
be impetuous. Hence a word 
fiaogog, impetuous; whence mo¬ 
ors, maFors. As Homer, flou- 
pog *Apr\g. From this word poo- 
gog was puogog, mad, foolish. 

Cicero : •* Mavors dictus, 
<joia magna vertit .” Or, quia 
magna vortit. 
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Mausoleum , a mausoleum. 
Properly, the sepulchre of Mau~ 
solus, king of Caria. 

Maxilla , the jaw-bone. As 
Paxillus was from Pago, Paxi, 
or Tlayoo, I7a£», so maxilla 
seems to have come from mago , 
maxi , or from ft atrxoo, ftafa, 
“ subigo, comminuo.” From 
ftacro- co, fut. ft a <7 co, is fiaxaopea, 
to chew, Or for mossi/la, 
fr. mando , mansum, massum, as 
Pando, Pansum, Passum. 

Maximus, greatest. For wtflg- 
nissimus , whence magsimus , 
maximus . 

Maza, frumenty. Afa$«. 

Mdzonomus, a large dish. 

MufyvOfJio$. 

Me, me. Afc. 

Mecastor, by Castor! Ale 
servet Castor! Others de¬ 
rive me from fta, by. By 
Castor. 

Mechanicus , relating to the 
mechanical arts. Mv\yuvixo^. 

Medela, a remedy. Fr. me- 
rfeor. Like Tutela. 

Medeor, I cure, heal. Fr. 
ft^8o/xai, ftijSsoftai, 1 take care 
of; also, i plan and execute 
with great art and skill. So 
Fera from Or ftsSo/ta* 

was used in the same sense. 
Af^o/xai, says Donnegan, is the 
Ionic form of ftcSo/xai. 

Mediastini , a mean slave, 
drudge. Fr. medius, somewhat 
like Clandestinus. AI. from 
medius and $/o. “ A medius . 
Sive quia vel mediis vel sedibus 
vel balneis esset, ad omnium 
vilissima quseque servitia para- 
tus: sive qubd medius esset in¬ 
ter servos summos et imos, sum- 


mos ut atrienses et dispensa- 
tores, imos ut compeditos et 
quales quales.” V. So Me- 
sonauta is explained by Turne- 
bus “ medius inter summos nau- 
tas ut gubernatores et proretas, 
et imos ut reiniges.” 

Mediator , a mediator. Fr. 
medius . As acting between par¬ 
ties. 

Medica, medic, a kind of 
clover. Mr,$ixq. 

Medictna, medicine. Fr. me - 
dicus. 

Medico, I heal, cure. Also, 
I prepare ingredients for heal¬ 
ing, 1 tincture with medicinal 
juices. Hence, 1 tinge, dye. 
Fr. medeor . As Fodio, Fodico. 
Or from medicus. 

Medicus, a physician. Fr. 
medico or fr. medior . 

Medimnus, a measure of corn. 
MehfLv of. 

Mediocris, middling, mode¬ 
rate. Fr. medius . 

M edioximus, middlemost. 
For tnedioproximus . % Some 
suppose it put for mediossimus 
(as UlyXes for UlySSes,) which 
they suppose to be an old form 
of mediissimus. If Others sup¬ 
pose oximus to be a termination. 

Mhtilor , 1 bestow thought 
and care upon, give attention to, 
practice. For melitor fr. e- 
raiftai. As vice verssk uLysses 
from 6dvcr<ri6$. Or fr. pi$o- 
[jmi, same as pfiofieu, 1 concern 
myself about, take care of, plan, 
&c. Homer: Kaxoi $c Tpa- 
«ro*i /xsSecrflijv. Hence meaeo , 
meditum , ineditor. See Me¬ 
deor. 

Meditullium , the middle. Fr. 
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medius. Tullium being a ter¬ 
mination, as Cicero is of opi¬ 
nion. % Al. for meditellium , 
fr. medius and te/lus. 

Medius, middle. Contracted 
from jxe<r/Sio$. 51 Al. from the 
northern mid, between. 

Mediusftdius: See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Medulla, the marrow of 
bones. Fr. /xusAo$, transp. jisii- 
Xo£, whence meulula, meulla, 
then medulla , as proDeo, &c. 
% Al. from medius . As being 
in the middle of the hones. 

MedulKtus, entirely. Fr. me¬ 
dulla . From the very marrow. 
Plautus has “ amare medulli- 
fiis.” 

Mtgara, one of the Furies. 
Miyaipa . 

Megdlensis, pertaining to the 
festival /xsyaAijs 9i«$) of the 
great Goddess. See Mega- 
lesia . Ensis, as in Circensis. 

M cgdicsia, the day and games 
dedicated to Cybele, the great 
mother of the Gods. Fr. fxe- 
yoAij, great, or /leyaAq?, whence 
a word Mtya\rj<na. 

Megist dries , nobles. Msyur- 

WMf. 

Met, of me. Fr. tytio or /xeo. 
Or rather fr. tywu, transp. jxsoD, 
whence mu', as TavpOT, Taurl. 
Or from iEol. s/xau, /xsu, /xeu, 
met. 

Meio, I make water. Fr. 
djpjyco), trans. Iptiyjo, whence 
fuslyo) (as O is dropt in Dentes 
from *08ovre$), meiho , (as veHo 
from 6Xd>), meio . Valerius Pro¬ 
bus states mexi to be the perfect 
of meio. Mexi , i. e. mecsi, 
would be from fuiyco or 


So Veho, Vexi. Or meio is 
from pice, fjLiloo, to pass. As 
we say, To pass water. For 
6fjnysuj or is from jxe/xixa 
pif. of filoo, the same as pieo. 
From this jxe/co (through fislfioo) 
is atptlpco, to pass. See Meo . 1 

Mel , honey. Meki. 

Melanekbticus, oppressed with 
melancholy. MsXayyo\txo$. 

Mclandryum,a piece of salted 
tunny fish. JfeAav&guov. 

Melanurus , a sea-bream. 
Me\avovpo$. 

Mtleagrides , guinea-fowls. 

Mtkeaypl^eg. 

Meles, - 

Melica gallina?, Turkey-hens. 
For mediae from firfiixa), as 
brought from Media . L for D, 
as lAwmvq, uLysses. 

Melichrus , of the color of 
honey. 1 

Mtlicus, tuneful, lyrical. Ms- 
AlX0£. 

Melilotas , the herb melilot. 
MsXlXco to$. 

Mcfimela, drum, a kind of 
sweet apple. AfeA/ftijAa. 

Melina, a purse. Fr. meles, 
a badger. As made of badger’s 
skin. Or fr. /xijAov, a sheep. 
As made of sheep-skin. 

Melt/ium, a kind of white 
paint. As principally dug from 
the island of Melos . 

Melinus, yellow like quinces. 

Milior, better. Fr. apulvoov, 
transp. a/xev/cw, (indeed accord¬ 
ing to Fischer aftelvoov is for 
aptvloov,) JEol a/xfX/cov, (as ffis- 

1 Tooke refers meio, i. e. nuyo, to An- 
glo-S&x. miegan. 
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Aog and IfisNog were both said; 
and as Alrp or was put for Ni - 
Tpov, aud in after times PaLermo 
from Pa Norm os,) whence me* 
liar, A being neglected asin Rura 
from "Apoupa, Rarus from ’Agal- 
og. 51 Or from a supposed 
word fuXim, sweeter, more de¬ 
sirable ; formed from /uiAi, 
honey. Or at once fr. peAi. 
f Or from psAsi, it is a care. 
That is, more an object of care, 
more valuable. 5T Al. from /3eA- 
t/cdv, omitting T, /3f Xlow, whence 
belior, then melior as Mods for 
Bons. 

Melisphyllum , balm-gentle. 
3feX/<r$uXAov. 

Melficulum, a sweet-heart. 
Fr. mel, meilis . As we say, 
My little honey. 

Meliilla, a sweet-heart. For 
mellicula. 5f Al. for melliniola , 
fr. mellinia , a drink made from 
honey. 

Melo, a melon or pumpkin. 
Fr. pjXov, an apple. 

Mclodus, melodious. MeXaa- 
Sog. 

Melos , a song, verse, tune. 
MiXog. 

Melpomene, one of the Mu¬ 
ses. MeXTopevYj. 

Membrane , a thin skin which 
covers the ( membra ) members. 
Any thin skin or film. Skin 
taken from animals, and polished 
for the purpose of writing on, 
vellum, parchment. 

Membrum, a limb ; a limb or 
clause in a discourse. Fr. jxs- 
Xog, pJXeog, a limb; whence me- 
lebrum (like Cerebrum, Cande¬ 
labrum,) melbrum and for eu¬ 
phony membrum. 5f Or from 


pipog, redupi. pspepog, (an Po- 
pulus from DoXug) wbeoce me* 
me rum, memrum , and membnm, 
as French nomBre (numBer) 
for notnre (i. e. numerus,) &c. 

Me mini, l remember. Also, 
I make mention of. From 
explained by Ueaychius rov*, 
mind, (whence Mens,) appearsto 
have been formed a verb pmim, 
or fuvaao, fisvA ; (pf. mid. fuiposm, 
whence Moneo,) 1 put or 1 
bear in mind; whence meno, 
pf. me mini, aa Disco, Didici. 
And Reminiscor, Commmiacor. 
So also supine men turn, whence 
Mentio. Indeed is pro* 
bably contracted from fjiwam, 
whence /x«va, meno. in an ac* 
tive sense meno would mean to 
put in mind, and hence to make 
mention of any thing to another; 
in a neuter sense it would mean 
to put myself in mind, to re¬ 
member ; or, in a passive sense, 
to be put in mind. % Al. from 
the northern meinen, minnenj 
to remember. 

Memnonides a ves, birds 
which were fabled to fly yearly 
from ^Ethiopia to Troy, where 
on Memnon y s tomb they fought 
till they killed each other. 

Memnotiius, black, swarthy* 
From Memnon, from his being, 
king of ^Ethiopia, or from his 
being reputed the son of Au¬ 
rora, who was fabled to rise 
daily from jEtbiopia, when she 
enlightened the earth. -Al. 
from the Memnones, a people 
of ^Ethiopia : Plin. vi. 30. 


1 Wacbter in Maneo. 
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Mentor, remembering, mind¬ 
ful. Soft for mnemor fr. pvripmv. 
As to quantity, compare ffcra 
from <t>Hp6$. 51 Al. from memi- 
rtt. 

Mbnbria , memory. The 
power by which ( memor es su- 
mus) we remember. 

Memoro, 1 mention. Pro¬ 
perly, i make a thing ( memor ) 
tasting and durable. Memor is 
so used in Horace : “ Impressit 
memorem dente labris notam.” 
Memoro can scarcely mean 
"memorem facio aliqtiem alicu- 
jus rei,” as the accusative is 
used of the thing: u Memor a 
tuum nomen not, “ Memora 
me tui nominis.” 

Menda, a blemish, blur. 
From fMvrrij/ remaining and so 
adhering; whence menta , and 
menda , as menDax for menTax. 
As said of moles or warts ad¬ 
hering to the skin. 

Mendax, lying. For men- 
tax fr. meniior . As Teneo, 
Tenax. 

Mendicus, a beggar. Fr. 
mentior, whence menticus, and 
mendicus, as menDax for men¬ 
Tax. From the notorious lies 
of beggars. Others from 
menda, which they consider as 
meaning properly what is want¬ 
ing or deficient. Could menda 
hare meant a tatter ? 

* Minis . Ausonius: “ Quos 

legis a primft deductos menide 
libri.” The ancients, says Tur- 
nebus, seem to have prefixed a 
little moon to the beginning of 
their works, as they put a crown 
at the end. Menis is then fr. 
pjjpnt, a moon, f Vinetus sup- 
Etym. 


poses that menis is taken from 
Jfrjviv, the first word of the Iliad. 
Vossius objects that /xijvi g makes 
privies, whereas Ausonius has 
meniDe . But Donnegan has 
both ptjviog and prjvitios* 

Mens , the mind. Fr. pivog, 
explained by Hesychius vwg, 
So F«vo^, Gens, 
Others derive mentis fr. meno, 
memini , mentum . See Me- 
mini. Mens, the faculty by 
which we remember. 

Mensa, a board or table to 
eat on. Also, any table. For 
mesa (N inserted, as in Men- 
sus, Densus, Frango,) fr. pietj. 
That is, r pawefa ploy xeipevrj, 
lying in the middle. As being 
placed in the middle of the room 
or house. Virgil: “ med us¬ 
que parant convivia tectis.” 
Again: 44 Aulai in mbdio li- 
babant pocula Baccho.” Some 
understand it of being placed 
between those who are at table. 
Plutarch : Mrjveav fiev ti)v rpon r«- 
tjxv Trjg iv pitrsp Al. 

from metior , mensus . A table 
on which provisions were mea¬ 
sured out and dispensed to the 
company. Or mensa may have 
meant originally a platter given 
to each person at dinner. Pe- 
tronius: “Jussit senex suam 
cuique mensam assignari.” 
Forcellini understands mensa in 
Virgil, 3 , 394 : “Nectu men- 
sarum morsus borresce futuros/’ 
of square platters made of crust- 


1 M&oris impetuosity of mind, and 
is from a word allied to I am 
impetuous. In its sense of mind it may 
be compared with Supto from tfw. 

2 K 
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ed bread which were put on the 
table and laden with food. % 
“Al. from Hebrew MS All, 
portio, epulum.” V. 

Mentis , a month. Fr. pijp, 
firjvog, fifa. ^ Or from metior, 
mensus . Cicero: “Quia men- 
sa spatia conficiunt, menses no- 
minantur.” 

Menstruus , monthly. Fr. 
mentis. 

Mensura , a measure. Fr. 
metior , mensum. 

Mensus, measured. For me- 
sus fr. metior. N added as in 
Densus, Tango, Lingo, &c. «[[ 
Ah soft for metsus fr. metior. 

Menta, Mentha , mint* 3fiv0»|. 

Mentigo , a scab with which 
lambs are seized about the 
mouth and lips. As beginning 
(4 mento) with the chin. It 
seems allied to the mentagra 
(like Podagra) which begins 
with the chin and spreads over 
the face. 

Mentio, a mention or speak¬ 
ing of. Fr. menu, memini, men - 
turn. See Memini. 

Mentior, 1 lie. For metior 
(as N is added in Frango, &c.) 
fr. fMfriwjxai, 1 contrive, plan. 
% Or it is the same as commirtis- 
cor , whence commentum. 

Mentula : See Appeudix. 

Men turn, the chin. Fr. mo- 
veo, whence movimentum , and 
(omitting ovim) mentum. So 
from Inferissimus we have Imus, 
from Donicum we have Dum, 
&c. “ For in speaking and 

eating it is continually moving.” 
W. H Or for ementum fr. 
emineo, eminui, eminitum , emen¬ 
tum. From its projecting. Or 


rather from mineo, supine 
fiitum, minium , to overh 
used by Lucretius. For 
turn, as mEntha from j 
V Al. from prjvu tov, (prjvros, 
f&Uvuco, to show. As by 11 
age is shown. 

Meo, I go to and fro, 
From a verb pita, wt 
(through pe6a>) is ctpsuae, toj 
and (through pe(os) is otpslfi 
passand (through pf. p«j 
is pi%pi, as f ar as » and (thr 
fut. peaoo) is pi<r$a. Mies i 
same as /3e», whence /3c£ 
and fiauo, whence /Sofya?, &c 

Mephitis, a strong sul 
reous exhalation. “ From 
riac mephuhith , \mepl 
afflatus.” V. 

Meracus, pure. * Fr. me 

Mercator, a merchant. 
mercor , mercatum . 

Mercenarius, a hired pc 
For mercedinarius. Fr. m 
mercedis. 

Merces, hire, pay; p 
Also, the rent we gain 
another’s hiring our farm. 
Also, cost, loss. That is, 
paid to another for what he 
for us. Merces is for me 
fr. mereor, somewhat as 
dicus from Medeor. So 
in Strages, Seges. If AL 
petpao, pf. pipspxa ( pipxct 
divide. “ Quod dividitur oj 
riis,” says Scheide. So p 
is perhaps hom.ploo, (a. 
e/ju<r0ijv,) to divide. 

Mercor, 1 traffic; I bu 
sell again; i buy generally. 


1 See Burgess’s Edition of Daiw 
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merx 9 mercis. Or merx is fr. 
tnercor. See Merx. 

Mercurtates, merchants, &c. 
and learned men. As under 
the protection ( Mercurii ) of 
Mercury. 

Mercurius, Mercury. Fr. 
merx, mercis. For Mercury 
presides over traffic. 1 

Merda , excrement. Fr. fielpoo, 
to divide, separate ; pp. fiifieg- 
r at, whence fiepBrje. So Ex- 
cvement is from Excerno, to 
separate. Compare Muscerda. 

Merenda is thought by Sea- 
tiger to have been food given (aere 
merentibus) to labourers a little 
before they were dismissed from 
their work. Calpurnius: ^ Se¬ 
ra cbm venerit hora merenda” 
So Praebeo, Praebenda. Da- 
cier remarks : u Merendam ta- 
men idem quod prandium fuisse, 
lionet Festus. Quare dicen- 
dum est priscis temporibus, 
nondum inducto prandii nomine, 
merendam pro prandio fuisse; 
postea vero pro cibo qui post 
meridiem dabatur, ut apud nos 
fit” 

Mereor , I earn, acquire, de¬ 
serve. Fr. fiepta, whence fiepw, 
fut. of fieigeo, to obtain a share, 
and also, to take, receive. 

Merctrix, a harlot. Fr. me- 


1 Jamieson: " Rudbeck thinks that the 
different attributes of Mercury, as the 
father of letters, the god of money, the 
mventor of geometry, of astronomy, of 
Bombers, of weights and measures, and of 
merchandise, may be all traced to Goth. 
weerida, which signifies to cut on wood, 
to enumerate, to strike metals, to mea¬ 
sure, to affix limits, to distinguish the 
heavenly signs.*’ 
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reo, meriturn, to earn. Quae 
corpore meretur. Somewhat 
similarly Whore or Hore is from 
Hire ; and nipvy is from nhog- 
vet pf. mid. of Ilipveo, to sell. 

Merga, a fork, pitchfork. 
Festus: “ A mergis ; quia, ut 
illi se in aquam mergunt , dum 
pisces persequuntur: sic mes- 
sores eas in fruges demergunt, 
ut elevare possint manipulos.” 
But Forcellini says that merga 
is a ripple or kind of sickle. 
And here it is perhaps to be 
referred to fiegumxYj, capa¬ 
ble of dividing and severing ; 
cut down to fitptx y), ptepxv, 
whence merca, merga . Or fie- 
pix4 might itself have had this 
sense. 

Merges , a sheaf or handful of 
corn. That is, as much com 
as one can raise (mergd) with a 
pitchfork at once. 

Mergo , I plunge, immerse. 
For merco fr. fielpoo , pf. fiefiepxcc, 

I divide, cause to divide i. e. a 
liquid. As Buco, BtJTFTco are to 
dive from the original notion of 
separating, as is observed in $uo, 
two; and in the allied forms 
Bate, B(co , &c. Go, as from rpdeo, 
Tirpooxa, is Tp&yco, and from 
ipeoo, ipvjxa, is etprjyco. Al. 
from “ in mare ago” Whence 
mar ego, mergo. 

Mergus , a cormorant. Fr. 
mergo. From its dipping into 
the sea. Ovid : “ iEquor amat, 
NOMENQUE TENET QUIA 
mergitur.” 

Mergus, a layer bent and 
sunk into the earth a little way, 
then raised up again. Fr. mer - 
g °• 
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Mtridies, mid-day. For me - 
didies, medius dies. Cicero : 
“ Meridiem cur non medidiem ? 
Credo, qu6d erat insuavius.” 
^f Al. from jxcgw, fut. of fAtlpoo , 
to divide, aud dies. But this 
would be a hybridous com¬ 
pound. 

Meritum, desert. Fr. mereo , 
meritum . 

Merops, the bee-eater. Mtpoty. 

Merto, from mergo, mergi- 
ium , mertum . So Pulto aud 
Manto. Mergo, mergitum, as 
Parco, Parcitum. 

Merida, a blackbird, merle. 
It is said also of a kind of fish. 
Fr. merits. As being separated 
from others of its kind and keep¬ 
ing alone. Festus : “ Qu6d 
solivaga est et solitaria pasci- 
tur.” Or from merivola, 
(from volo , as) merola , merula . 

Merum , pure wine. That is, 
merum vinum, wine alone with¬ 
out adulteration. 

Merusy aloue, bare, solitary; 
unmixed, pure. Fr. fAspm fut of 
psipi o, to sever. Severed from 
others. 

Merx 9 mercis, any kind of 
ware or merchandise. u Res 
ipsa quae emitur vendilurque/* 
F. From the Celtic mere ,* 
merchandise. If Scheide: u Fr. 
ps/pco, pf. fjuefjiepxa. As being 
sold in parts.” That is, Retail. 
Or perhaps in some way from 
mereo , to earn, gain, or from the 
word which gave mereo. % 
4t Transposed from Hebrew 
MCR, (MRC,) res venalis.” 
Ainsw. 


Mespihts, a medlar-tree. Mw- 

iriXrj. 

Messisy harvest* Fr* meto, 
metsum, messum • 

M eta, a pillar in the form of 
a cone round which chariots 
turned in the race. Hence, any¬ 
thing in the form of a cone* 
Hence also, any limit, boundary 
or end. Fr. metor , I measure 
out. From the notion of mea¬ 
suring out the ground, and so 
fixing the limit. Thus in the 
passage in the Psalms, “ Lord, 
let me know mine end and the 
measure of my days,” John¬ 
son explains Measure “ limit, 
boundary.” Thus also Wach- 
ter explains the German Mets 
“ terra mensurata; et synec- 
docbic£ fines vel termini aliou- 
jus regionis.” Dunbar: “The 
pf. pass. (/x//xqra<) of the obso¬ 
lete verb pim, meo» to go, (pass,) 
probably furnished mefo.” Bot* 
afAtvao and apLelfho (which are 
from jxeco) signified to pass/ 

M etallum , a mine; a metal. 
MiraWor. 

M etamorphosis, transforma¬ 
tion. MiTa[A6p$a<ri$. 

Metdnoea , repentance. . Afs- 
rivoiot. 

Mctapkora, a metaphor. M*- 
Tufopa. 

Metaxa, raw silk; a clue or 
skein of silk or thread ; a string, 
rope. Mirada, says Stephens, 
was silk among the later Greeks. 
Martini refers it to the Syrian 
metaccas, ordinatus, ornatus. 


* “ Fr. pvros, whence fi6ri\or which 
Hesjcbius explains Arxcrror, last.” Sal¬ 
mas. f u Fr. the dyriac MTH, penre- 
nit. ,, Ainsw. 


1 Jamieson, Henn. Scyth. p. 153. 
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Mtthbdus , a method* Ms- Metuo, I fear. Fr. metus, 


. Meticulosus, fearful. Fr. me¬ 
tus, whence meticulus, as Fu¬ 
nis, Funiculus. 

Mctior , I measure; I mea¬ 
sure or deal out; I measure out 
a path in going forward, i pass 
through. Ovid: “ Celerique 
cario& iEgeas metiris aquas.’ 1 
Uemsterhuis: “ From fjJhoo, 
whence fu&fteov, and (from pf. 
mid. pifjLQ&x) fjLo%ov and modus." 
Bather from some word which 
produced /xrrpov, a measure. 
Wachter : t( Or. purpsiv, Lat. 
meiiri , Goth, mi tan, Anglo- 
Sax. me tan, Belg .meeten, Hebr. 
mad*” 

Mcto, I mow, reap; I cut 
down, crop. From Goth, mat - 
Ian/ to cut. ^ Or fr. i/tqror, 
harvest; or from afwjrai pp. of 
ttamm, to cut. A dropt, as in 
Bura from *Apov§a ; and e 
changed into e, as iu Fera from 

*n p<fe. 

Metbcht, participation. Ms- 
T 0 X+ 

Metoposcupos, a physiogno¬ 
mist. MtTotwo<rxoifo$. 

Met or, 1 measure. I mea¬ 
sure out the ground for pitching 
a camp or for buildiug. See 
Metior. 5[ Al. from meta . 

Metreta , a measure of wine, 
&C. MrrpyjTrjf. 

Metricus, metrical. Mrrgi- 
xo$. 

Metropolis, the mother city 
of any country. M»)TgwroAi$. 

Met rum, metre. Mirpov. 


dat. metui. 

M etus , fear. Fr. fterifa, pc- 
ti«, or ptrieo , psroo , to remit, re¬ 
lax. As ox¥ o$ is fr. syj», to hold 
back ; pf. mid. Sya, whence 
oyy o$, oxvog . Or for meihus, 

(as puTeo from xvOico, paTior 
from xaOico,) fr. p66o$, explained 
byHesychius (inter alia) by fi- 
/3 o$, fear. O into £, as in 
gEnu from yOvu. 

Metis, my. Fr. me , as from 
r« is rs o$, and from t is iif. 

Mica, a little piece, crumb, 
grain. From micca from puxxog, 

small. • 

Mico, I have a tremulous 
motion, quiver, palpitate, vi¬ 
brate. Applied to rays of light, 
it means to sparkle, glitter, 
flash. Mico was applied also 
to a game in which persons 
moved their fingers up and down 
very swiftly, and guessed each 
at the number of the other. Fr. 
mica, which is explained by 
Forcellini (inter alia) u minu- 
tissimum auri ramentum, ut quae 
in a rend refulgent.” In 
tbis case the sense of quivering 
will be secondary, arising from 
the sparkling produced by the 
vibration of helmets, spears, 8tc. 
If But, as l in Mica is long, intro 
will be better perhaps referred 
to a verb filw, to move; pf. pu- 
fuxa, fitxcc. Mia) would be allied 
to pita, whence Blomfield de¬ 
rives Moveo. That the notion of 
motion is inherent in the verb^/eo, 
(whence fuvt/of, fuvviw, &c.) may 
gain further confirmation from 
its being explained by Donnegan 
“ to wear by motion/’ Abo, 


Wachter in Mahan. 


MIG-MIN 


from this verb ft,Uo, pp. pepifuai, 
is perhaps (ju(h>$, which is ex¬ 
plained by Lennep, “ genus car- 
minis lascivi, quod gesticula- 
tione et motu corporis expri- 
mebant histriones.” 

Migdilybs , a Carthaginian of 
Libyan and Tyrian extraction. 
Fr. piybv, in a mixed manner; 
and Avfa, Lybian. 

Mizro ; See Appendix. 

Mini, to me. For mo hi, from 
fioi, ftoi, moi, mohi . Wachter 
has noticed some German words, 
where the H has been added in 
the middle. So Lat. aHenus. 

Or from /xol was formed fuoifi, 
(as in rattyi,) whence moiphi, 
moi hi, (as veHo is for veCHo,) 
whence tnihi. See Tibi. 

Miles, a soldier. Fr. JJxlAoj, 
a troop of soldiers. *0/xiX«a, 
says Damn, is properly a mili¬ 
tary word. Homer: b 
tw rt¥ 6ftiXf7. Thucydides : tov 
srAworov JfwXov Tar 4>l\ow, And : 
b be no\v$ Spiko; xal OTpamanjf. 
O omitted, as in Dentes from 
*09orref, Ramus from 
fof. Al. from mille or 
mile . Futropius: u Mille pug- 
natores delegit Romulus, quos 
a numero milites appellavit.” 
Haigh : “ Because the legion at 
first consisted of three thousand; 
each tribe furnishing a thou¬ 
sand.’ 1 1 

Miliaria, a kind of linnet. 


1 AL from JX 19 , a ttoop, whence tkrfi, 
turm&rius. M added, as some suppose 
also in Man, Mens. Dader: “ Mena- 

r i ait mile$ esse a popularis. 

▼eteribus Gloasis: Populares, OTpa- 
rtvrai.” But where is fifriaf found ? Is 
k for 6fxlka$ fr. SfuKos ? 


As feeding on millet* Varro: 
“ Ficedulae et miliaria diets a 
cibo, qu6d alters fico, alters 
milio fiant pingues.” 

Militia, the service (militi) 
of a soldier. 

Milium: See Appendix. 

Mille and Mile, a thousand. 
Millia or milia appears to 
come from fjwput, ten thousand. 
As XmIPiw, liLium. f Al. from 

Milliarium, a mile stone. 
Fr. millia , i. e. millia passuum. 
As marking an iuterval of a 
thousand paces. Also, a pillar 
placed by Augustus at the top 
of the Roman Forum; from 
which pillar the miles were 
reckoned on the various roads. 

Milliarium , oftener Milia - 
rium, a caldron. As being of 
immense Jbulk, and of a (mille) 
thousand pound weight. 

Milvtnus, ravenous, like the 
( milvus ) kite. 

Milvus, Miluus, Mitius, a 
kite. Fr. a/xi/A^o*, ungentle, 
says Lyttleton. Hence amilchus, 
and amilvus, as perhaps malVa 
from fjLOLXaXrj, and breVis from 
$qolXv$. Then amilvus became 
milvus , as Ararus Rarus, Arura 
Rura. 

Mimallones, priestesses of 
Bacchus. MipaMoveg. 

Mimtis, a mimic, gesticulator; 
a mimical performance, buf¬ 
foonery, farce, &c. M7fio $. 

Mina, an Attic coin. Soft 
for |xva. 

Mina, threats. See Minor. 

Mina murorum, pinnacles, 
battlements. A minando, i.e. 
eminendo. Virgil: “ Hinc at- 



MIN-MIN 


que bine vasts rupes, geminique 
minantur In coelum scopuli.” 
Or from mineo . 

Mtneo, I bang over. Fr. 
min*. 

Minerva, Minerva. “ It has 
been traced/’ says Jamieson, 
44 to Gothic minni , ingenium, 
sapientia, minnas, meminisse.” 
% Or, as Quintilian states that 
it was anciently written Menerva, 
it is perhaps fr. memo, whence 
memini , and coniminiscor . • As 
the Goddess of memory or of in¬ 
vention. ^ 44 Vel a jugo tex- 
torio cui stamen circumvolvitur, 
quod Hebraeis menor. Vel api- 
wog a manar, texere.” W. 1 

Minerval, a present or fee 
given to a teacher. From Mi¬ 
nerva, who presided over genius 
and learning. 

Mingo , I make water. Fr. 

6pi^a, whence micho (as 
Dentes from y O$ovTf$,) then migo 
and mingo, as in Lingo. AL 
from Anglo-Sax. miegan . 

Minimus, least. Fr. minor . 

Minuter, a servant. Fr. 
minor, minus . Compare Ma- 
gister.* 

Ministro , I serve; I supply, 
afford. Fr. minister , ri. 

Minitor , I threaten. Fr. 
tantor. 

Minium, vermilion. Perhaps 
a Spanish word. Propertius: 
u Ut Maeotica nix minio si certat 
Jbbro.” Justin supposes that 


1 44 Minerva, quasi fivrtpyrj, A pt/m, 
wp orrpow)], Arcadio. Hortatriz operum. 
Lanificii enirn prases, ideoque tpy&vr) 
dicta.” Isaac Voss. But why V for G ? 
* AL for mamster fr. names. 
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it gave the name to the river 
Miuho in Spain. Vitruvius re¬ 
verses the reasoning: “ Minium 
et Indicum nominibus ipsis in¬ 
dicant, quibus in locis procre- 
antur.” 

Mino, as, 1 threaten. See 
Minor . 

Mino, as, I drive. “ Nam 
min* sunt etiara voces, quibus 
bubulci increpant boves, et ad 
progrediendum hortantur.” F. 
So Ovid : 44 Addiscam Getici 
quae norunt verba juvenci, As- 
suetas illis adjiciamque minas .” 
So Increpo is used. Tibullus: 
44 Aut stimulo tardos incre- 
puisse boves.” Vossius ob¬ 
serves that hence is Belg. men - 
nen .* 

Minor, less. For mior, fr. 
pelwv. As LeNis for Leis from 
Asiog. Al. from pivvg i. e. 
pivvog, small. 

Minor , I threaten. For menor, 
as Liber for Leber. Menor from 
pivog, rage, or from a verb perco- 

ftaiyfJ'BVOQfJUU, OT pSVtSpCU, [MVOVpCU, 

formed from it. Al. from 
Germ, meinen, (allied to our 
word To mean, and perhaps to 
pivog, the mind,) explained by 
Wachter: 44 significare, cogitate 
sermone vel alio signo demon¬ 
strate.” Minor is sometimes 
used in a good sense. Horace: 
44 Atqui vultus erat multa et 
prseclara minantis Haigh re¬ 
fers minor to pevaco, (whence 
pvaoo,) to put in mind. 

Minotaurus, the Minotaur, a 


1 Wachter refers tnino to Celt, memt, 
a place: Minare nihil aliud est quam 
de loco in locum dneere.” 


MIN -MIA 


monster. From Minot and tau- 
rut or Taurus . See the fable 
m explained by Lempriere. 

Minuo , I lessen. Fr. minus . 
See Minor, f Or fr. ftiwo;, 
small; or from a verb putwo, 
whence fuwfa, I lessen. 

Minurio, Minurlzo, I chirp, 
twitter. Mtwpl^a. 

Minutal , anything very (mu 
nuium) small. Meat cut small, 
minced meat. 

MinvUus , made less; made 
small; small. Fr. minuo . 

Mtraculum, a wonder. Fr. 
miror. As Specto, Spectaculum. 

Mirio , a distorted or de- 
formed person. Fr. miror. 
One whom we wonder at. Or 
from mira, i. e. monstra. 

Mirmillo , a kind of gladiator. 
Fr. f dppvXos, which in iElian 
is a kind of fish, which these 
gladiators had engraved as a 
sign on their shields. Festus 
says that one gladiator was wont 
to attack another in these words: 
“ Non te peto, piscem peto : 
quid me fugis, Galle ?” 

Miror , I wonder, am as¬ 
tonished at. Fr. [Ltlpofiai, I am 
divided. That is, 1 am dis¬ 
tracted in my mind, stupefied, 
astonished. Virgil: “ Animum 
nunc hue celerem,nuucoiviDiT 
illuc.” Homer has fiippapa ip- 
yet, splendid works. Mippup* 
appears to be a reduplication 
for pjpa fr. (itipw, fut. futm, I 
divide. €t Mtpifav,” says Hem- 
sterhuis, “ de cogitationibus di- 
visis et distractis dicitur.” 1 


* Haigh refer* miror to warns, and mi¬ 
nt to Ipstp*, to desire. 


Miscellut, mixed, proa 

ous. Fr. mtsceo. 

Misceo, 1 mix. Sof 

misgeo fr. pwyito. 

Miser , wretched. Froi 
traqos, (or perhaps a word 
go*,) abominable, detestabl 
spicable,and therefore wret 
One of the meanings giw 
Johnson to Wretched is 
spicable, hatefully conte 
ble.” Compare a Wretch 
Wretched. 1 

Misereo , Misereor, the 
as Miseror. 

Mistria , wretchedness. 
miser. 

Miseror, I pity. That 
am (miser) wretched on ac 
of another, 1 am WTetched 
one who is wretched, 1 
with one who weeps. 

Misi, pf. of milto. So 
mitsi . So missum for mil 

Missicius miles : “ Qui 
sionem honestain impetrav 
confectis stipendiis mission 
nandus est.” F. 

Missus , a course or tun 
fight of wild beasts. Tb 
one sending or turning of 

out. From mitto , mitsum 
sum. 

Missa, the service of the ] 
From Hebr. missah, an 
tion. 3 


v 


* Al. from fur&, to hate. Bi 
long, f Al. soft for miger ft. p 
JEol. of /wyopbs, miserable. 

3 This derivation, as Wachter ol 
is much more suitable than another 
he thus states: “ Ab initio erat 
catechumenorum ali or unique, qoi 
cceoam ex discipline veteris Eccies 
partidpare nec spectare licebat: q 
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Mitigo, I soften. Fr. mitis, 
as Levis, Levigo. 

Mitis , soft, tender, gentle, 
meek. Fr. pipurai pp. of /xf®, 
(whence fuvvog, fiivudoo,) which 
Hesy cbius interprets by ecrfiw, to 
eat: properly, to make small by 
biting. Or from a word /xtiax, 
fUfttiTou : or even from /xno®, 
p*vti, whence foeiorrof, pcirof. 
(See Lima.) Mitis is thus said 
of things which are fit to eat. 
Virgil: “ Sunt nobis mitia po- 
ma.” if Al. for mithis , as la- 
Teo from Xa&soo, puTeo from 
wvBioo. Mithis from irsifl®, 
persuasion, yieldingness, whence 
fitkis , yielding, tender; and, 
applied to what is soft in eating, 
yielding to the teeth. Hence 
mithis, P and M being commu- 
table. Vossius: “The jEoli- 
ans said Marti for IJarti, Mad ou- 
cv foT n*&ov<ra.” See Multus. 
Or thus: pit his , pit is, mitis . if 
Haigh: “ Fr. fiuti8rif, from pu¬ 
tt* to smile/ 9 iu Homer we 
have QiXcpfxtlons ’AQpodini. iT Al. 
from fUiXsxros, (fwncror,) softened. 

Mitra , a turban, &c. Mirpa. 

Mitlo , 1 send, send away, 
&C. Fr. ixerteco, fimti, or /xrre®, 
furti, I cast. When Herodotus 
says, ’Execiv vtirroi vis $itea<ry irep) 
Syxigrrfov, fisrUi fUcov rbv no- 
t aptiv, psr/ei is casts or sends/’ 

Mitulus , a limpet. Mirutof. 


duoaderent, hisce verbis, que etiamnum 
obtment, pramemtos ferunt, Its, miss a 
ist, i. e., diacedite, missio vobis in did- 
tec. Postea ▼ocem aiunt usurpari coep- 
tan pro ipsis mysteriis, quorum causfiL 
eatachanMDi ennt dimissi, h. c. pro ce¬ 
lebrations sacra Eucharisti*.” 

Etym. 


Mixtus , mixed. Fr. migo, 
tnixi , from p/y®, /x/£®. 

Mnemosyne , the mother of 
the Muses. “ Fr. me¬ 

mory, by the aid of which the 
arts and sciences are learned 
and preserved/’ F. Mnemosyne 
is used for the Muses them¬ 
selves. 

Mnester , a suitor. ATyijorijp. 

Mobilis , moveable; easy to 
be moved or to move. For mone¬ 
tize fr. iwoveo. Or for motabi- 
lis fr. moto. 

Mocosus , ludicrous. Fr. /x®- 
xor, ridicule. 

Mod trot us, temperate, mode¬ 
rate. That is, governed, re¬ 
strained within due bounds. Fr. 
moderor. 

Moderor , I regulate, restrain, 
govern. Fr. modus . That is, 
I keep within due bounds. 

Modestus , moderate; modest, 
i.e. moderate in one’s preten¬ 
sions or desires. Fr. modus, as 
Funus, Funestus. 

Modicus , moderate, sober; 
also, middling, ordinary, little, 
&c. Fr. modus. 

Modius, Modium, a Roman 
measure. Fr. fufoo$, which is 
used by Dinarchus. f Al. 
from fiifioSa pf. mid* of ft&®, I 
rule, regulate. This is indeed 
the derivation of /x$Al. 
from modus / 

Modo , only. Cicero: “ Non 
morfo [non] facere, sed ne cogi- 
tare quidem.” Modo facere, is 
“ only to doand modo is pro¬ 
perly the ablative of modus , 


1 Gr. fUStos, Germ, mil, Mg. mud, 
Welsh tsM.** W. 

2 L 
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which expresses a limit and tive, infinitive. These 
bound. Again, tnodo is, provi- are not very accurate.” I 
ded that, i. e. but only in such “ Modus is used to signii 
and such a case. “ He shall do different manners of < 
so, ( modo) provided he acts gating verbs, agreeably t 
well/’ He shall do so only on different actions or affecti* 
those terms and within that re- be expressed, as showing, 
gulation. Again, modo is but standing, &c.” 
just now. Cicero: “Nuper Machus, an adulterer. 

. . . .: et quid dico nuper ? im- xo$. 
mo verb modo ac plane paulo Mantra: See Munus. 

ante vidimus qui forum orna- Mania, walls, rampart, 

rent.” Here modo limits and maen , a stone, rock; 
circumscribes the time. Vos- word has been left the 
sius explains it “ intra brevicu- by the Celts.” W. If Oi 
lura durationis modum. n So nia is for maria fr. mar 
modo is only just for the present same as mesrus. So d< 
time. So, when Terence says, is perhaps for doRum fr. 
“Modo ait, modo negat;” he U Al. for mu nia fr. afti 
means, u He says so just for the repel. Somewhat as 
moment or hour, and just for for Orea. Some suppose 
the next moment or hour he Mcerus also is for Mums 
says otherwise.” Mara, a degree of a si 

Modulor, l regulate, measure, the Zodiac. Fr. ftoipa, a 
harmonize. Fr. modulus . sion. 


Modulus, a measure, rule. 
Fr. modus. 

Modus', a rule, measure, me¬ 
thod, way; measure in music, 
tune, note; measure, quantity ; 
rule, limit, bound, rr. jxs/xo- 
pf. mid. of /xe$a>, to rule, go¬ 
vern. Whence Mthfivov and Me- 
dimnus. €t From Hebrew 
MDD, whence MDH , mea¬ 
sure.” Ainsw. 

Modus, a mood or mode. 
Scheller: 4 * Verbs have four 
modes. Properly speaking, the 
verb has no modes, but ex¬ 
presses the modes of the action 
denoted by the verb. The ac¬ 
tion expressed by the verb may 
happen in four ways or modes, 
indicative, subjunctive, impera- 


Mcereo, Mareo , I griei 
ment. Fr. ftoipa, translat 
Donnegan (inter alia) 
fate/’ That is, from a 
punpeo), I am under hard f 
misfortune, 1 grieve. 'Vi 
ro tyjv ftolpav,” says Sc 
f Al. from oL[iotpeoo r I ar 
lucky, unfortunate. A 
as in Rura from 'Apovg 
Al. from fispioigoL pf. m 
(jLtlpca, to divide. Ovid : 1 
vidor baud aliter qirAm i 
membra relinquara.” 1 

Maerus , a wall. Fr. ft 
P f. mid. of ftelpu), to < 

1 Al. from fivpofiat, to weep. 
maurnan, allied to our mount, 
grieve. And Germ, murrmt . 




Tfhia is, a partition, If But 
Scaliger thus: “ A poipa, pars. 
Qu6d quisque pro parte su& 
muros extrueret, reficeret, ser- 
varet.” 

Mast us, sad. Fr> mareo , 
mar si, marstum, mast urn , as 
Torreo, Tostum. 

Mold, a mill. JV/uAij. Also, 
a cake made of salt, and 
corn bruised {mola) by a mill 
and used in sacrifices. Also, 
a mole or false conception. 
Vossius: “ Ex gravitate et mo- 
Ifts difficultate, quasi lapis ges- 
taretur molaris” It is however 
from Gr. jityXrj, which is so used. 

Molares (dentes), the grin¬ 
ders. Fr. mohy to grind. 

Moles , a huge mass or bulk, a 
huge pile or weight; great toil 
and difficulty. u Mul in Celtic 

3 * piifies a heap, a mound. 

cnce Lat. moles , and Gaelic 
mulan , a hillock.” Sir W. 
Drummond. 5f Or for boles, as 
Moos for Bons. And as fioXyog 
and poXyog are interchanged. 
Boles from /3®A og, a mass, 

AI. from poXog, toil; whence 
piXtg, with difficulty. That is, 
from /AotiXof, poetic form of /xe£- 
Xog, as vovfTog of vorog. in this 
case toil is the primary meaning 
of moles , and from it proceeds 
that of a huge mass or bulk, 
from its ponderousness and diffi¬ 
culty of being moved. % H aigh 
refers to pwXog, a mole, harbour. 

Molestus , troublesome, pain¬ 
ful. Fr. moles , toil. As Ne- 
fas, Nefastus. But O here is 


1 Al. from mola, a mill-stone. From 
its massiveness. But the O is short. 


long. Yet some derive Lficerna 
from Luceo. If Or from poXof, 
toil. As Fuuus, Fuuestus. ^f 
Or from mo/a, a millstone. 
From the toil attendant on grind¬ 
ing with the millstone. So xoxog, 
toil, is derived fr. xoVrco, fut. 2. 
xot». Damm : “ Corn among 
the ancients was broken by bat¬ 
tering it: and from the trouble¬ 
some labor of battering corn all 
troublesome labor was called 
x&ro*.” 

Molimen , attempt, effort. Fr. 
mo/ior. 

Molior 9 1 toil, labor, at¬ 

tempt or aim at doing what is 
laborious; I move or stir any¬ 
thing with great exertion. That 
is, ago aut moveo aliquid magni 
mole . Also, I build, raise. 
That is, statuo molem . Or it 
is properly, I raise (magnft mole) 
with great toil. Virgil: “ Tantae 
moils erat Romanam condere 
gentem.” Hence, like Struo, 
molior is to contrive, plan, pro¬ 
ject. Molior has also the op¬ 
posite sense of pulling down and 
overthrowing. Here it seems 
to be put for demolior . As 
Populor for Depopulor. 

Mollis, soft. For mobilis, 
easy to be moved. That is, 
pliant, flexible. u Qui>d mollia 
facile trahantur et moveantur 
in quameunque partem.” Pe- 
rott. In Virgil, Georg. 2, 389, 
u Oscilla ex altik suspendunt 
mollia pinu,” Hey ne inter¬ 
prets mollia by* mob Hi a . So in 
3, 76, “ Altius ingreditur et 
mollia crura reponit,” Ceruti 
interprets mollia by mobilia . 
In 3, 165, we have: “ Dutn 
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faciles animi juvenum, dam 
mobilis «tas.” Mobilis, moblis, 
mollis .* 

Mollusca nux, a kind of nut. 
Macrobitts: “ Mollusca nux 
dicta est, quid omnibus nucibus 
mollior sit/* 

Molo, I grind. Fr. mola, 

Mblossi canes, mastiffs, dogs 
from the Molossi , a people of 
Epirus. Xenophon has AfoAw- 
rtxa) xuyeg. 

Molossus, a foot like mol- 
lesco. Mo\o<r<rog . 

Molybdis , a plummet. Mo- 

Mo men, motion, impulse. 
For movimen fr. morfo. 

Momentum, motion, impulse; 
impulsive force, actuating power. 
For movbnentum fr. moveo . 
Also, change; inclination to 
change position ; power operat¬ 
ing to produce change. Weight, 
power, influence, motive, as 
tending to move and affect the 
mind. A moment of time, as 
being continually in motion. 
Possibly some of the meanings 
of momentum point to molimen- 
turn fr. mo/ior . 

Mondchus, a monk. Movot - 

Monas , unity. Movag. 

Monasterium, a monastery. 
jVovaoT^giov. 

Mortav/os, a simple pipe. Afo'v- 
auAo$. 

Monedula , a jack-daw. For 
mnnetula , from its supposed 

1 Al. from fjLaXwcbs, soft; whence po- 
kotebSf as MalAxi *• the same as MaA<i;p7* 
See . Colmus. From pokoicbs, pokKbs is 
moUia t as from KoAurdr, KoXybs is Collis. 
t Al. from paXbs, soft. 



fondness for (monefa) com. 
Cicero : 11 Non plus aurum tiU 
qudm monedulm com mitte built” 
Pliny: i€ Monedularum , cm 
soli avi furaciias auri argentiqut 
pnecipu£ mira est.” Al. from 
mofieo . Ab auguribus quo* 
moneret in captandis auguriis.* 
V • 

Moneo, I put in mind, ad¬ 
vise, admonish. See Memini. 

Moneris , a ship of one bank 
of oars. Movrjpjtf. 

Mon eta, money coined; also, 
a mint for coining. As Rabeta 
is from Rubus, so moneta may 
be from moneo . The object of 
stamping money must have been 
to give information either of the 
date or of the value of the money 
coined, or of both. Vossius: 
“ Quia nota inscripta monet nos 
auctoris et valoris.” Ainsworth: 
“ The stamp was anciently the 
effigies of some God, that look¬ 
ing on it they might be put in 
mind of the deity.” Tooke: 
“ M int and money are the past 
participle of the Anglo-Sax* 
mynegian , myngian , notare, to 
mark, or to com. The Latin 
moneta is the past participle of 
the same Anglo-Saxon verb.” 
The Anglo-Sax. my net (whence 
our Mint,) was coin, and mynet- 
smitha was a place for striking 
coin.* 

* However, Wachter derives these from 
the Latin. Whether his reason ia^alid, 
the reader will judge: Nam priori* tern- 
poribus Germani aurum et argentum «ig- 
natum non babebant nec drsiderabant; 
except!s Rheno proximis, a quibus voco- 
bulura hodiernum videtur coofictum.” 
f Others affirm that moneta is called from 
its being stamped in the temple of Juno 
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life, a necklace. From 
muinnal, 1 the neck* 
c Vossius refers to pmog 
ux. 5T Or it is from mo- 
1 Quia virtutis et digni- 
ynumentum et signum fo- 
V+ Somewhat as the 
is was given to Manlius. 
'rile may refer to some- 
ke the Catholic rosaries 
ish phylacteries. lie, as 
Cubile. 

»o-: The words be- 

with Mono are all from 
eek. Movo;, alone : &c. 
s, a mountain, high bill. 
jvo$, a hill. Luke : I7«v 
d fiovvog Tareiycu$rj<riTat. 
gen translates /3o uvotityf, 
ntainous, hilly.” Fr. 
iEoI. /3oovb$ 9 (as povtra, 
puxra ; and jSoOj, JEo\. 
I born, (as rtvog, Gens), 
} for softness mom. Bo\- 
l poXybf were the same. 
py£ and puppy!;, Or 
rineo, mini turn , minium, 
»tis from <t/vtiA l. 
ps$, Fojpoj, whence t>ors, 
to, (as perhaps from Ili- 
»rs, is Pons,) whence for 
i tnoiis. So some derive 
rom *Apyc. 

\stro, I inform, point out. 


who was called, they say, from 
hino the Homans to sacrifice a 
nd Suidas tells the story, that, 
Romans wanted money to carry 
tr with Pyrrhus, they prayed to 
o instructed them that, if they 
t in their wars, they should not 
ley: and that they thence called 
» Monet a f and decreed that the 
he republic should be struck in 
e. This is all fable, 
ical Journal, No. 5, P. 122. 


show. Fr. moneo, monsi, mon¬ 
sum, whence monsitro, (as from 
Calce is Calcitro,) then mon* 
tiro. 

Monstrum , a prodigy, mon- 
ster. Fr. monstro. As point¬ 
ing out or indicating the will of 
the Gods or future events. 
The Gentiles, says Forceilini, 
thought that everything extra¬ 
ordinary and unusual portended 
some future event. Cicero : 
“ Quorum vim verba ipsa, pru- 
denter a majoribus posits, de¬ 
clarant : quia enim ostendunt, 
portendunt, momtranl, pro- 
dicuut; ostenta, portenta, mon- 
stra , prodigia dicuntur.” 

Monumentum, that which 
puts us in mind or advises us 
of any event, as a statue, se¬ 
pulchre, book, &c. From mo¬ 
neo. So Documentum. 

Mom, delay, hindrance. For 
mona fr. povy. As diRus fr. 
dsiNo'f. 5F Or from pipoq* pf. 
mid. of pslpm, to divide, cQs- 
tract. From the distraction of 
the mind from the object in pur¬ 
suit. Or from the notion of 
division of time, i. e. interval 
and space. Valerius: “ Deus 
ipse moras spatiumqub in- 
dulget amori.” Teuton, mer- 
ten is to delay; Anglo-Sax. me- 
ran is to hinder. 

Mora, a division of the Spar¬ 
tan soldiers. Mop*. 

Moralus, endued with (i mo¬ 
res) manners good or bad. 
Also said of pieces in which the 
manners of the characters are 
well represented. 

Morbonia , a place full (i mor- 
bi) of disease; any horrid place. 
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Morbus , a disease. Fr. fto- 
pog, which Hesychius explains 
(inter alia) by wrog. Hence 
fiop Fog, morvus, for softness 
morbus . Or from fiopog is mo- 
rivus, morvus, morbus , as Su- 
pereo, Superivus, Supervus, 
Superbus. See Arvum. 

Mordeo , 1 bite. Also, I 
prick, sting; hence, I say sting¬ 
ing things about another, I 
slander. Fr. fulpoo, 1 divide; 
especially, with the teeth ; pp. 
ft i/ttograi, whence fjLopfyv. Com¬ 
pare teuDo. So afxegJco. And 
thus, as Haigh observes, from 
yavaao and yavioo are yuvlaoo and 
ym&ioo, whence Candeo. 

Mordicus, with the teeth. 
Fr. mordeo . That is, by biting. 

Moretum, a kind of sallad. 
Fr. fioprfrw, divided, fr. flopsa>, 
HtfiopifTou. The Latins call it for 
a somewhat like reason Intri- 
tum. 1 

Morigeror, I humor, please. 
That is, morem gero . 

Morio, a fool. Fr. fuopioov, fr. 
fiwpog. 

Mbrtor , I die. Fr fiopog, 
death. 

Mormyr, a species of fish. 
Mopfi6po$. 

Morotogus, babbling. Mcopo - 
Xoyog. 

Moror, I delay. See Mora. 

Moror , I am silly. Fr. fjuo- 

p&OflOLly fjLoopovfiai. 

Morosus, difficult to please, 
froward, &c. Qui sui moris 
est. 


1 AI. from 'fiwrwrfo. But the change 
is too violent. 


Morpheus , Morpheus. Mop- 
frig. 

Mors , death. Fr. popog, 
which is explained by Hesychius 
Qavarog. As ring, Gens. ^ 
Others refer it to mortis , this 
to fiifioprai pp. of psipoo, to di¬ 
vide ; pf. mid. fiifiopa, whence 
fiigog. ft Opting com petit mor- 
ti, quia animam e corpore se- 
parat,” says Wachter.* 

Morsus, a bite, bit. Fr. 
mordeo , mordsum, morsum . 

Morta , fate. Fr. poprij, ex¬ 
plained by Hesychius fLoipa. 

Mortalis, mortal. Fr. mor¬ 
tis . 

Mortarium, a mortar. Fr. 
fiefioprai pp. of fieipw, to divide. 
Johnson defines a Mortar “ a 
vessel in which materials are 
broken by being pounded 
with a pestle/’ Others think 
mortarium put for moretarium 
from moretum . That is, a ves¬ 
sel in which herbs are bruised 
which are fit for making salad. 
Mortarium is also a vessel in 
which mortar is made. “ A 
similitudiue ejus, qui>d planum 
latumque habet fundum.” F. 
So also it is the mortar itself. 

Mortuus , dead. Fr. moritus 
(m6rtus 9 ) fr. morior . As Fa- 
tuus, Ambiguus, Mutuus. Or 
from moritus, mortius. AI. 


3 Yet Tooke has the rashness to put 
Mors in a catalogue of words, “ of which,” 
he says, “ the serious and elaborate ac¬ 
counts given by the Latin etymologists 
will cause to those who consult them 
either great disgust or great entertain¬ 
ment, according to the disposition and 
humor of the enquirer.” Tooke himself 
refers mors to Anglo -Sax. mortf. 
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mortis, f AJ. from pop- 
which Hesychius explains 
»• 

orulus, blackish. Fr. puv- 
lark, Or fr. morum. From 
lolor of the mulberry. 
drum, a mulberry; a black- 
• Fr. fjiopov. Or from 
w, dark. 

drus, a mulberry-tree. Fr. 
5. If Or fr. morum . 
drus, foolish. Moogig. 
os, moris, a manner, way, 
mi, fashion. Mores are 
iers, character, morals, 
is contracted fr. modus, 
what as Vis from Volis, 
Ad from A pud. Modus , 
, twos. So from Super is 
r rench Sur. Horace: “Apis 
nae More modoque.” 
ro: “ Multa sunt a nobis 
eadeo more et Mono dis- 
a.” 5T Al. from vopog, vo 
l neglected. 

oste/lum, a little monster. 
nonstellum, from monstrum , 
lagrum, Flagellum. 
dtdcilla , a wag-tail. Fr. 
, I move often, wag. Some- 
as NaviceUa. 1 
dto, I move often. Fr. 
to, movitum, motum . 
dt ws,a motion; motion of the 
, gesticulation; commotion, 
lit; affection of the mind by 
h it is moved or agitated. 
noveo, motum . 
oveo, I move. For moeo, 
aVio for paio, arula ; and 
for ois,) fr. pda or posa, 

nest isti motui libidinis significatio : 
tdvatSoy eaproptcr vocat (jalenus. 
li igitur nomen, auia muioncm ciUe • 
!. penera move&tr” V. 


allied to paa, i move on. “The 
primitive root of poyea>,” says 
Blomfield,* “ was, if I conjec¬ 
ture rightly, poa, whence mo - 
veo” At least pddog, tumult, 
seems to come from pia, hpo* 
tr\v, to move, disturb. As Lat. 
motus. Furthermore, Lennep 
says: " MoXia, 1 come; fr. 
poXa, which compare with pia 9 
poa, and moveo." Compare 
Meo. ^f Haigb : " Fr. podia*, 
fr. podog, tumult, [disturbance].” 
That is, from podia, to disturb, 
through an A£olic form po$ia. 

Mox , immediately ; presently, 
a little while ago. For mors (as 
Nix for Nivs, whence Nivis) fr. 
moveo . Properly, in as short a 
time as one can move oneself. 
% Al. for mods, i. e. modis, 
same as Modb. 

Mu, an expression of mut¬ 
tering. Mv. 

Muceo, said of things mouldy, 
flat, or dead. “ From the He¬ 
brew MK, tabescere, corrum- 
pi.” V. “ From Hebr. mtiA.” 
Tt. Or fr. pviia, whence 
pvtiotXiog, mouldy. From pf. 
papudoot* may have been formed 
polaxia, whence pvxta, muceo . 

Mucidus, mouldy. Fr. mu¬ 
ceo. 

Mucinium, Muccinium , a 
muckender. Fr. mucus . 

Mucro: See Appendix. 

Mucus, filth of the nose. For 
mugus fr. pipvyct pf. mid. of 
p6<r<ra , I blow the nose. Al. 
from mu<ro , whence mungo . 

Mugii } a mullet. As from pv%a, 
filth of the nose, is pv%av, a 


* Ad iEsch. Ag«q>. 1014. 
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, a» Ara—dein- 
form** m, the —Bet fewriity 
P*£>» «r»; to from — 

or evil me— to Ime wet 
wmgtL Tmrtoa sail: “A —* 
a, from its fiiddtT. r 

J/uguror, I dalif, — twrfy 
in doing sorting. From 
pf. mid. puspvya, to grumble, 
man—r. “ In Gland I addon 
l e nt , Mugimatur, 

Lb. 


nectere car obteqoi non paesn. 
Quod qn Beit, obmckmc- 
eabe widetur.” V. f Or 
from nukcm or mugut. As 
ffrJwnf is sluggish from /9Aewx, 
filth of the nose. Or mmgimor 
will then mean rather to be sally 
or stupid in executing a thing. 
For filth of the nose was 
thought a mark of stupidity. 
Hence Horace’s expression, 
“ Emvnctit nans.” So Lucian 
nses xdp*jfyt( which is properly the 
same as mucus) in the sense of 
stupidity: Ilaxxrti at fuogalvw- 
rOf tjj* aoAAipr rmmp xogvfyx* 
tanft* a S . 

Mugio, l bellow. From the 
sound mtt, w lienee Gr. pumas 0 
and ^uhus. Or for muctb fr. 

junta*. G for C, as Lingo for 
Lincho, Licho, A tym. 

Mula, a she-mule. Fr. mu- 
lus, as Lupa from Lupus. 

MufceOy 1 soften, soothe, ap¬ 
pease. Also, I touch gently or 
stroke with the hand in a sooth¬ 
ing manner. As from KaXapof 
is Culmus, so from pa\axo$ is 
muleux f whence mvleeo. Or fr. 
paXaxoeo or paXetxic 0 is mulceo. 
See Culmus. “ From Anglo- 
Sax. milescian Tooke 
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Mmidkr, 
cco, l e. msJI 
aoiliesda fcfio, 1 
“ Quod izdbs d, ct sm 
os/ ac do —tT m« 
bias. A fmidkr, 

Faber ; Slc. 

Mnlco , 1 cudgel, buffet. Fr. 
psXszM, saXns, 1 wftai ; as 
jLtXa^, Culmus. Terence has 
€t sanoaho COMVITICIKK ca¬ 
put.” % Or from —fa, whence 
moiicoy (as Fodio, Fodico,)mo/- 
co, amino. That w, 1 gnad, 
bruise, beat. 

Mmlclo , Muko, 1 fine; pu¬ 
nish. Fr. wmlgeo, mulctum. 
Schelkr: 44 la popular discourse 
Mulgert aiiqnem pec a ait nuk 
be used as Emungere, for Pfi- 
rare. Hence mmida is property 
a participle, wmkta pecana.” 
Mu/geo may properly me— to 
squeeze out, as well as to mi lk, 
since aplXy* has both these 
meanings. 1 

Mulctra , a milk-paih Fr. 
tnulgeo, mulgiium , mulgtum , 
wwlctum . 

Mulgeo , I milk. Fr. apiXym, 
piXyw, pf. mid. fupOya, whence 
mol geo f mulgeOy as from UiQr 
\oya, nifoXya is Folgeo, Ful- 
geo. From Anglo-Sax. 

meolcian” Tooke. 

Mulicbris, feminine. Fr. 1 
Her. 


1 As from *As*rrsf is vAurraHV"* 
I set op at a very high rate; so from 
muUtns some suppose m/fr might men 
to set s high rate of punishment or fine 
on e criminal action. Plan— has, 
“ Scio scire te Qaam martin tecum nriae- 
rias madUxrrim But this in a mere 
pun. From mmlhu bow shall we aocoost 
for the spelling muiCto* 
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Milter . A javMco, pvXw, i. q. 
prXjjo-ia£». Qu& voce utiiur 
Theocritus. Vossius: “ Mix\ao 
fortasse olim bonestum vocabu- 
lum fuit, ut alia multa qua: 

r >stea turpia facta sunt/’ Al. 

I, mollis, tener. Ut hU- 
xnus i y^.i 

Mulleus calceus, and Malleus 
simply, a kind of shoe or buskin 
of a red or purple color. From 
the color of ( mullus ) the mullet. 
Ausoniushas u puniceos mat¬ 
hs” And Ovid “ tenui suf- 
fusum sanguine mullum” 
Dion, says Dacier, calls this 
•hoe tyvipfagovg, of a red color.* 
Mullus : See Appendix. 
Mulsus, mixed with honey. 
We have Lac mulsum, Aqua 
mu Isa, Vinum mulsum . That 
is, mulsus melle, softened 
with honey. From mulceo. 
Others take mulsus in an ac¬ 
tive sense, softening. Horace : 
M Leni praecordia mulso Pro- 
lueris.” 

Multa, a tine. See Mulcto. 
Multifarius , various. Fr. 
multus , and fari , to speak, like 
Nefarius. As said in many 
ways. So Donnegan explains 


1 Al. a molo, permolo. Horatios : 
“ Alienas permoUre uxores.” Sed hoc 
vobum non satis er&t honeetum. f AL 
a p6\o », labor. Ob paitOs laborem. 
Y " Al. ab Hebr. ML A, implere. Quia 
eeacmiens impletnr. Vel quia implet 
mmaam.” V. f Sbakape are’s deriva¬ 
tion. of matter in Cymbetine is amusing: 
4r The piece of tender air thy virtuous 
daughter which we call mollit aer; and 
m elfa aer we term it mutter.’* 

* Al. from matte, to sew; which seems to 
be no word at all. And what distinction 
vs there in saying that a shoe is sewn ? 

Etym. 


tiifoatog “ which is said in two 
different ways, double.” So 
$1 faros, rplfonos, Tpi$a<rio$. 

Multifidus , cleft into many 
parts. Fr.Jido,Jindo. As from 
Figo, Fingo, is Figulus; from 
Frago, Frango, is Fragilis. 

Multiplico , 1 multiply. That 
is, multiplicem facio, 1 make 
manifold, from plico . 

Multttia or Mullicia , thin 
robes finely wrought. For muU 
tilicia fr . licium . As composed 
of many threads. Forcellini 
objects that, were that the case, 
they could not have been thin 
and fine. Some young ladies, 
whom I have consulted, say that 
this is not a real objection. In¬ 
deed Samite was a vest made of 
six threads, from i£a/&iro£, (as 
from Exempt urn. Example, is 
Sample,) and yet Spenser sings: 
“ In SILKEN SAMITE she W88 
light arrayed.” Multicia 
would inGreek be voXt/fur*. 
If u Al. ab ico. Quod genus 
panni sit pectine probe ictum 
seu pulsatum.” F. 

Multiludo , a multitude. Fr. 
multus . As Solus, Solitudo. 

Multo : See Mulcto. 

Multus , much, much in num¬ 
ber, numerous, many. Fr. mo¬ 
les, a mass; whence molidus , 
as Gelidus from Gelu; then mul¬ 
tus, as from Stolidus is Stultus. 
Multus was formerly written 
moltus . Multus is thus properly 
great, large; and then is great 
in number, numerous. Thus 
Multo labore, Multa nocte, 
Multo mane, Multa cum liber- 
tate notabant. So Forcellini 
explains multus (inter alia) 
2 M 
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“ magnus, vehement, ingeaa.” 
And moles u magnitudo aut 
multitudo cujuslibet rd. ,f 
Johnson defines Mach * 1. 
large in quantity, *. many in 
number.” Ai. from voXAs- 
arof. Aod this may be true, if 
voXAoot^ is ever used for many. 
But it admits of doubt. For, 
though in Aristoph. Peace, 659 9 
Brunck translates iroAAsar® %p6- 
n», € * longo post tempore,” 
it is capable of a different version. 
It is certain that voXAorrof means 
usually, the very least, as in outs 
sroAAosrb flippy in Demosthenes. 
However, from voAXarrof, coatr. 
m\<rrbf, woXrig, would bepolttu, 
whence moltus . Thus from 
Posse Wachter derives the Ger¬ 
man Mussen, ** posseand 
adds : “ P and M are letters of 
the same organ, and consequently 
commutable.” We say Molly 
and Polly, Meggy and Peggy. 

u From Hebr. MLA , pie* 
nitndo.” V.* 

Mulus , a mule. Fr. 
dull, stupid. Mulus is used for 
a blockhead or dunce. Catul¬ 
lus : " Mule , nihil sentis.” fl 
into U, as fflpos, fUris. % Or 
from |xltof, labor. Poet. pooXo;, 
as vfopf, Poet, vowroj. Pliny 
calls it “ animal viribus in la* 
bore eximium.” The An- 
glo-Sax. and Welsh is mul: but 
these are referred by Wachter to 
the Latin. “ Mulus , from 
Hebr. mul,” says Turton. In 

1 D&cier: “ A mulct a, mmlta, est nnd- 
taf, qudd numerando sis Ida astiznaretur, 
ei mulctan numerare. Mulcta in primia 
temporibus in ovibu» et bubus aMtimatis 
constitit.” 


Richardson’s Arabic Dictionary 
bughl is a mule* 

Mwzditm, cleanness. Fr. mm** 
dus. So Stultitia. 

Mundus, clean, neat. As 
Mulcto was changed to Multo^ 
munctus might be changed to 
muntus , which would naturally 
fall into mundus, as meoTax into 
menDax. Munctus, like emunc* 
tus , would be, emungendo pur* 
gatus, purged, cleaned, clean. 
Forcellini explains munctus, as 
used of style, ** qni purgatd, si* 
tidft nihilque sordidi habente 
oratione utitur: ab emtmciis 
naribus et sordium vacuis.” 

Mundus, the universe; the 
world. Fr. mundus, neat. From 
the neatness and grace displayed 
in the arrangement of things* 
So xivp oj is the world from 
xArfior, neatness, elegance. Pli¬ 
ny : “ Quern xoVfsor Graci no¬ 
mine ornamenti appellavere, eum 
nos a perfect^ absoiut&que do- 
gantift mundum .” Seneca baa I 
(< Duni nitidus certas mwi- 
dus evolvet vices.” 

Mundus , a lady’s ornaments, 
apparatus, or dress. “ Instru- 
meotum quo mulieres munduh 
res et culdores fiunt.” F. 

Mundus. In mundo is used 
for, at band, ready. Plautus: 
<* Nempe habeo iu mundo" 
Forcellini thus accounts for it: 
99 Videtur ductum a mundo mur 
liebri; quia, quae ad corpora 
cultum pertinent, omnia muKe- 
res in promptu habent, conduot- 
que diligenter ut presto ad uauai 
semper sint.” Mundus bad a 
wider signification. Apuleius: 
“ Erant et falces et opera messo- 
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m mundus omnis.” Here it 
means apparatus, furniture, tools. 
"In mundo" might therefore 
mean, “ among my necessary ap- 

S iratus,” and therefore, at band. 

r mundus is here an adjective, 
and “in mundo” is sprucely, 
nicely, neatly, in good order and 
fit for use. 

Munhro , I give (munera) 
presents. 

Mungo , 1 blow or wipe my 
nose, for mugo, (as N is add¬ 
ed m Franco, Lingo,) fr. fwym 
fut. 2. of fw<r<rto. 

Munia, public offices. Al¬ 
lied to munera. 

Muntceps, muntctpis. Adam: 
Besides those who had settled 
in the Roman territory, the 
freedom of the city was granted 
to several foreign towns, which 
ware called municipia, and the 
inhabitants municipes, because 
(poterant capers munia seu 
munera) they might enjoy offices 
at Rome.” Municipes were 
those also who lived in the same 
municipium; and was extended 
to those who lived in the same 
.country, and meant country¬ 
men. 

Munificus, bountiful. Qui 
munia aat munera facit. 

Munia, i fortify, defend. Fr. 
mrtnta. As Punio from Poena, 
f Al. from kpvm, 1 defend, 
lapel. A dropt, as in Rura from 

grateful. That is, 
doing what is incumbent on us, 
-doing what is our (mune) part 
and duty. 

Munus, a gift. Also, an 
office, duty* Munus was for¬ 


merly manats, as pUnio from 
pGEns. Lucretius uses m(E- 
nera for mUnera. Haigh: 
“ Mcenus is from poiga, a por¬ 
tion, lot, condition, honor, re¬ 
ward, princely power.” Motpa, 
from signifying a portion or lot, 
might signify either a gift or a 
task allotted or assigned. T«Ao?, 
we may observe, is used in both 
these tenses. Or mcenus was 
from a word poipof or fioigov. 
Mcenus is thus for marus, as 
perhaps doNum from toPor, 
pleN us from *AjjPi|$. Possibly 
the N came first into the word 
murus through the genitive #nu- 
rtris, to avoid the repetition of 
the R: muReris, muNeris . 
Ainsworth remarks that munia 
thus flowed: “ Maria, mania, 
munia." 

Munus . Shows, spectacles, 
public sights were called mune¬ 
ra. As being given as boons to 
the people by the magistrates. 
Tertullian explains the funereal 
(munera) exhibitions as being 
made as presents and favors to 
the dead. Public buildings 
also were called munera, as 
being, apparently, built as boons 
to the people, for their utility 
and good. 

Mureena, a lamprey. M6- 
qatva. 

Murcia , the Goddess pre¬ 
siding over the slothful. Fr. 
murcus. See Murcidus. f 
This epithet is applied also to 
Venus, and some suppose it 
here put for Murtia from 
pvpros, the myrtle, which was 
sacred to her. From the fasci¬ 
nations then of Venus, which 
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relax tbe mind and dispose it to 
an easy inactivity, tbe indolent 
are supposed to be called mur- 
cidi. 

Alurcidus, slothful. Fr. /xa- 
k*xog, soft, effeminate; whence 
mulcus, as KaXapog, Culmus. 
llien murcus , somewhat as 
siRpe from and as tuR- 

ban for tuLban. Hence a verb 
murceo, when murcidus , as 
Frigeo, Frigidus. ^f Hesychius 
says that among the Syracusans 
pwpxog meant mo^ aQoovog, i. e. 
dumb; and thence Vossius car¬ 
ries on the meaning to “ impo- 
tens, ignavus.” 

Murex , a shell-fish, from the 
juice of which purple was 
dyed; hence used for purple 
and a purple robe. Also a 
shell in which ointment was put. 
Also, a trumpet made of a hol¬ 
low shell. Also, anything sharp 
or jagged like the exterior of a 
shell: as the point of a rock, a 
jagged bit. So a caltrap, an 
instrument made with spikes, so 
that, which way soever it fell to 
the ground, one of them pointed 
upwards to wound horses’ feet. 
Fr. /xuaf, the edible muscle. R 
added, as vuo$, nuRus ; powraan, 
musaRum. 

Muria, sauce or pickle made 
from the tunny or other fish. 
Also, salt liquor, strong brine. 
Fr. dtyvpog, salt; whence aXjxu- 
plot; and, neglecting «X, pop la, 
% Or from pvpoo or pvpopua, to 
flow 7 . Manilius : “ Hinc sa¬ 
nies pretiosa flu it, floremque 
cruoris Evomit, et mixto gus- 
tum sale temperat oris.” 

Murmur, uris , a murmur. 


Fr. murmuro , and this from 
pLOgpdpeo, mormuro . 

Murrha , Myrrha , the mur- . 
rbine stone. Pausanias has 
xpvoroXXo; xa\ puotya. Arrian 
has 6ru%ivif Xi0/« xol povftlry}. 
Whence murrhinus , made of 
this stone. 1 

Murus, a wall. From ms- 
rus , as pUnio from pCEna. 

Al. from puce, to block up, to 
close. 

Mils, a mouse. Mvg. In the 
genitive muris , from ptuog, as 
yuof, nuRus. 

Musa, a Muse; hence a song, 
verse, poetry; and in general 
learning or literature. Afotfro. 

Musagctes , a leader of tbe 
Muses. Mowrayrn\g. 

Musca , a fly. Fr. pun*, 
whence dimin. pu)1<rxr\, musca, 
Anglo-Sax. my eg. Germ, miicke. 
If “ From Arab, maska” Tt. 

Muscerda, mouse-dung. Fr. 
mus, and cerno, whence Excre- 
mentum. 

Muscipula , a mousetrap. Fr. 
mus, capio. 

Musculus, a little mouse. Fr. 
mus . Also, a sea fish in its form, 
which protects the whale. It is 
described by Claudtan* in Eu- 
trop. II, 495. Abo a shed or 
mantlet used in sieges. Vege- 
tius : “ Vocantur a marinis bel- 
luis musculi, Nam, quemad-* 
modum illi, eftm minores sint, 
tamen balaenis auxilium admini- 
culumque jugiter exhibent; its 
istae machinae breviores, deputatas 
turribus magnis, adventui iUa- 


1 New Stephens, p. ocel n . 
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parant viam, itineraque 
uniunt.” But Lipsius de¬ 
ltas meaning from the 
ion mouse : “ Qu&d instar 
mimalculi foderent sub eo 
a. Aut qu6d milites, ut 
cavum id subirent.” 
a muscle fish. Fr. /xu;. 
a muscle of the body, 
critus uses fitj$ in this sense. 
ucus, musk. 

ucus , moss. Fr. fLorxos, 
ender. 1 Ovid: “Molli 
erat humida musco” % 
rom fto^os, a young and 
r shoot. 

tseum, a place consecrated 
ie Muses, to learning and 
rts. Motxrelov. 
usice, music. Afowjxij. 
ustcus, skilled in music 
a the arts. Movrixig. 
usimo , Musmo . Pliny : 

in Hispania non absimile 
i genus musmonum , capriuo 
qu&m pecoris velleri pro- 
Strabo : rlvovrai evrauSa 
<puovre$ aiysfav avr ipsa; 
xaXovfievoi Be Mowrfxove;. 
of course a Spanish word. 
usivum, mosaic, tessellated 
• For musium fr. povrelov. 
concinnitate et eleganti&,” 
Vossius. “ Quasi Musa- 
manibus elaboratum: vel 
sic sape exornarentur Mu- 
Spon. 

ussito, same as musso. 
wso, I murmur, mumble. 
1 6 fys, fivB<ra>, rnudso, musso . 
, I am silent. Or rather, 
utter to myself, and not 


openly. However compare 
Mutus. Mussito is also so 
used. Terence : “ Accipienda 
et mussitanda injuria adolescen- 
tium est.” Musso is explained 
by Forcellini, “ submissft voce 
loquor, clam murmuro.” 

Mustdceus or -mu, a bride¬ 
cake. Cato: “ Mustaceos sic 
facito: farinas siligineae modiom 
unuro musto conspergito,” 8cc. 

Mustela, a weasel. From 
mus . From its shape. “ Est 
enim mus longior,” says Bee- 
man, who refers tela to t^As, 
longd. But tela is rather a ter¬ 
mination. 

Musletinus, in color like a 
weasel. Fr. mustela . 

Musteus , sweet or fresh as 
(ffiusltmx) fresh wine. 

Mustus , new, fresh, young. 
Hence mustum , i. e. vinum, 
fresh wine. As Merum for 
Merum Vinum. Fr. pJo-yo;, 
tender; whence mosthus , as Gr. 
7L&XX* is Lat. calTHa; hence 
mostus, mustus . Wachter: “Per¬ 
sian, Anglo-Saxon, Suecian, 
must ; Belg. most : all from Lat. 
mustum” 

Mutilus , mutilated. Mhv- 
Ao$, transp. fwmAo$. 

Mutlnus or Mutunus, Pria- 
pus. A muto, onis . 

Mutio , I mutter. From the 
sound mu f whence f s&fys . If Al. 
from mutus. 

Mutito, said of persons feast¬ 
ing each other by turns. Fr. 
mutOy as Musso, Mussito. 
From the notion of exchanging 
or making returns. “ Epuiqs 
vicissim commuto” F. 

Muto, I change, exchange, 




So used by Homer, II. X. 105. 
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relate. Fr. gnaruris, anciently 
used for gnarus. Hence gna- 
ruro, gnarroy then narro, as 
Nascor for Gnascor. Narro is, 
gnarum facio aliquem alicujus 
rei. 

Narthecium, a medicine- 

chest. Noigfyxm. 

Nascor, 1 am born. Nascor 
was anciently gnascor, and natus 
was gnatus, whence Cognatus. 
Gnascor is from gnasco, and 
this from gnao, as Betao, Bourxoo ; 
&aco, 4>curxoo. Gnao is fr. yvn 
mm, yvouo, (whence ywjo-iof,) I 
produce. Nascor, 1 am pro¬ 
duced. 

Nastca, having a sharp nose. 
Fr. nasus. 

Nasitema, Nassiterna , a 
pail, bucket. Fr. nasus and 
temus. As having three noses. 
Juvenal: “ Sicca bis calicem 

nasorum quatuor.” 

Nassa, a net made of twigs to 
catch fish. “From Hebr. nas- 
hah, seduxit, decepit.” V. % 
Or from the North. “ Franc. 
nezi is a net. Gloss. Pez.: 
Retiacula, nezzi.” W. % As 
vrjov* is a duck from moo, vyra, 
to swim; so perhaps rijercra 
might have been also a twig-net, 
as swimming or floating on the 
water. Dor. mavct is nassa. 

Or from mwreo, to squeeze, 
jam, stop up. • 

Nasturtium, the herb cresses. 
For nastortium, nasitortium fr. 
nasus and torqueo, tortum. As 
twisting the nose by its sharp 
scent. We call it Nose-smart. 

Nasus , the nose. Fr. moo, 
to flow; whence mans, a flow¬ 
ing. So Damm derives ftv and 


fc, the nose, from pks, [rather 
from pirn, the same at pirn,] to 
flow : “Quia per mures effluunt 
humores capitis/’ Al. from 
the North. “ Anglo-Sax. nase, 
nase, nose, Franc, nasa .” W. 
“ Germ, nase is from nass , wet, 
moist.” Damm. 

. Ndsutus , having a large nose. 
Also, jeering, satirical. As ma¬ 
king a long nose by way of 
ridicule. So from pvxriip, a 
nose, is (wxnqglfa to ridicule* 

Natalis , pertaining to one’s 
(natum ) birth. 

Nates, the buttocks. Fr. 
vlaro$, (rarof,) ultimus, extre- 
mus. We speak of the poste¬ 
riors and the bottom. Al. 
from vivocrou pp. of mm, to flow. 
“Quia pereas diffluit hu¬ 
mor.” V. 

Natio , a progeny, breed; race; 
a race of people, a people, na¬ 
tion. Fr. nascor, natus . Cin- 
cius explains it in the latter 
sense: “ Qui non aliunde vene- 
runt, sed ibi nati sunt ubi inco- 
lunt.” 

Ndto, I swim ; I float; float 
about, waver. Fr. no, natum* 

Natrix, a water-serpent. Fr. 
no, natum. 1 From its swim¬ 
ming. So Servatum, Servatrix. 

Natta: See Nacca. 

Natura, nature. Fr. nao, 
natum, to produce. Which is 
producing or is ready to pro¬ 
duce all things. As from 
$uco. 


1 Wachter seems inclined to refer Ma¬ 
trix to the North. Germ, nater, Welsh 
fteidr, “ Extst,” he adds, “ in onmibas 
▼eterum di&lectis.” 
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Ndtus , a son. Fr. tutor . See 
Nascor . *Or fr. ymdrog, ytarog. 

Ndvdle, a place in which 
(naves) ships are built, 

Navarchus , the captain of a 
ship. For nauarchus , vavup> 

X 0 *- 

Nauclerus, a ship-owner. 2VaJ- 
xAjwo^. 

Naucus or Naucum, variously 
explained the kernel of an olive, 
the peel of nut, the skin or 
partition in the midst of a wal¬ 
nut. Hence, anything of no 
value. Whence “Non nauci 
facio,” I make not of so much 
value as the peel of a nut. From 
tat ofyl, verily not. So that 
naucus means a thing so vile 
that it is a nonentity. Or 
from a word tyoxog, Dor. vao- 
XPf 9 not having anything, poor, 
beggarly, paltry. 

jNaufragium , a shipwreck. 
For navfragium fr. navis, and 
frago whence Fragilia and Fran- 
g°- 

Navigium, a boat, ship, hi 
which one ( navigat ) sails. 

Navigo, 1 steer or row a ship. 
Navem ago . Also, I order a 
ship to be steered or rowed. 
“ Kefertur ad nautas, naucleros, 
navarchos, gubernatores: hi 
enim dicuntur navem agere vet 
agi jubere.” F. Navigo 
means also to sail as a passenger. 
This sense arose from the cir- 


oig, oVis. Or for navs, nans, 
fr. vau$. 

Ndvita, a sailor. Fr. navis . 

Or from tauanig, whence nau+ 
ata , naval a, (as vaTaqxog, na- 
Varchus,) then navita , as fta- 
machlna. 

Naulum , fare paid for pas¬ 
sage in a ship. Nav\o*. 

Naumachia, a sea-fight; the 
place where it is fought. Nau- 

ftay/oc. 

Ndvo, I perform anything or 
exert myself (navi) strenuous- 

iy- 

Nausea, sea-sickness, qualm. 
Nav<ria. 

Nauta, a sailor. Fr. yaurqf. 
«I Or from navita, navia , nau¬ 
ta. As Aviceps, A veeps, Au- 
ceps. 

Nautea, explained by some 
as filth issuing from the pump 
of a ship. Fr. tavg, whence 
tauala, tauria, which may have 
existed in this sense. By others 
as anything very offensive and 
causing a (tauria) qualminess, 
as the water in which skins have 
been tanned; as curriers’ black, 
or the juice of a herb with black 
berries, used by them; or as a 
dye with which priests’garments 
were colored. 

Nauticus , belonging to ma¬ 
riners or ships. NatmxJg. 

Navus: See Gnavus. 

Ne, not. Fr. v^, as in y^roi- 


cumstance of all on board being tog, yyj7ra$^g. “ Ne, (Germ.) 
at first occupied in steering or non. A Scythis in Persift, Grae- 
rowing. Or navigo is here to ci&,et Septentrione proseminata. 
be explained“ in navi ago tem- Pers. neh, Goth, ni , nih, ne, 
fus .” Anglo-Sax. na, we,” 8cc. W. 


Navis , a ship. Fr. vau$, gen. So Spenser : “Yet who was 
taig, whence nais , naVis , as that Belphoebe, he ne wist.” 
Etym. 8 n 
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In such compounds as Necesse, 
Nefastus, G is short. 

Ne asks a question. Cicero: 
u Quseritur sint/ie Dii uec ne” 
Here ne is If, and seems formed 
from V transposed. As from 
TE is perhaps Et. If Or ne is 
not, as above. In Cicero, 
“ Jan we vides, jamwe sentis, 
quae sit hominum querela frontis 
tuae Forcellini explains it as 
well, “ Do you not see now i” 
as “ Do you see now ?” 

Nebris , idis, the skin of a 
fawn. Nefiplg. 

Nebula , a cloud, mist, fog. 
Fr. MfeXij, whence nebela 9 (as 
ifi<Pw, am Bo,) then nebula , as 
<rxor£Ao$, scopUlus. 

Nebulo, a rascal, knave, im¬ 
postor. From ne and obolus , 
whence nebolo, nebulo. (See 
Exul.) Of not so much worth 
as an obolus, vile,' contemptible. 
Forcellini explains it ouBevog 
d£*o$. IT Or from nebula . 
And here various reasons are 
given. As avoiding the light 
and seeking ( nebulas ) darkness. 
Lncilius has: " lucifuous 
nebulo .” Or as desirous of 
throwing ( nebulas) mist in 
others’ eyes, blinding and de¬ 
ceiving them. So from Tene- 
bra is Tenebrio, which Forcel¬ 
lini explains, “ nebulo, lucifu- 
gus, qui tenebras sectatur, et in 
his libenter delitescit flagitii cau- 
s4. Item qui fraudibus et men- 
daciis tenebras ob oculo9 homi¬ 
num objicit, fallendi artifex.” 
Or as unsubstantial and unreal 
as a mist. Terence : “ San& 
qudd tibi nunc vir videatur 
esse, hie nebulo maguus est.” 


Or as trifling and empty as a 
mist. Lucilius : “Nugatorqui- 
dam, ac nebulo sit maxima’ 
multo.” 

Nee, neither. For neque , neq\ 
So Neve, Nev, Neu. 

Necdum , nor as yet. Sec 
Nondum. 

Necessdrii , intimate friends, 
relations. “ In quos necessaria 
officia conferuntur prater cete- 
ros,” says ZElius. Or as being 
indispensable to our wants. 

Necesse , necessary. Fr. lie, 
not; cesso. So urgent and 
pressing that we must not loiter 
m it. Or fr. cedo, cessum. So 
urgent that we must go on and 
not yield our exertions. 1 

Necessitas , fate. As acting 
with a power which the nature 
of things has rendered absolutely 
necessary. Fr. necesse . 

Necessitudo, intimacy, rela¬ 
tionship. See Necessarii. 

Neco, I kill. Fr. ftxvg, dead. 
Neco , I make dead. Or at 
once fr. me©. See Noceo. 
If ** From Anglo-Sax. hnacan” 
Tooke. 

Necromantia, necromancy. 
Nexpofiotmla. 

Nectar^ nectar. Nixrctp. 

Necto, I knit, tie, bind, join. 
Tooket: “ From Anglo-Sax. 
cnittan [to knit] or nictan 
% Or from vico, w hich Forcellini 
explains, “ filum torqueo.” 
Pliny : “ Superque omnia netur 
Ac tex itu R lanae modo.” 
Vossius : “ Neco et nere notat ot 


1 AI. from nee esse* Sine quo nee etH 
i. e. vivere poesumu*. See Negligo. 
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congerere. Quia nentes turn 
tila ducunt, turn ducta in fuso 
conjungunt. Quare nectere pro- 
prii ait nendo conjungere; ge- 
neratim, vinculo aliquo jungere 
ac colligare.” As from vioo, to 
swim, was so from >io>, 

to spin, might have been tr^co, 
pp. vevijxrai. From ttAqrott, w«- 
aAqxrai we have Plecto. ^f 
Haigh : “ Frotn amirroo, Vmco, 
JBol. 9 vax too.” Then necto, as 
grEssus for grAssus, pEssulus 
for pAssulus. 

Nedum , much less. Cicero: 
** Vix io ipsis terris frigus vita- 
tur, nedum in mari.” Also, 
much more. Valerius : “ Or- 
nanienta legioni, nedum roiliti, 
satis multa.” Dum appears to 
be a termination, as in Agedum, 
Adesdum; and ne to be put for 
“ ne dicam.” 

Nefandus, not to be said or 
named, abominable. From ne, 
not. Fandus from for , farts. 

Ntfdrius, same as Nefandus. 
¥r.for,fari. As Multifarius. 

Nefas, unlawfulness, crime. 
Quod non est fas. 

Nefastus , wicked. Fr. tiff as, 
aa Onus, Onustus. “ Nefasti 
dies ” see in Fasti. 

Nefrendes, pigs just weaned. 
Aa uot being yet able ( frendere) 
to break with their teeth solid 
food. 

NegRgo, I disregard, neglect. 
For necligo , neclego . As Ne- 
gotium for Necotium, and 
like Necopinus. Lego is here 
to choose. Ovid: “ Non mihi 
servorum, comitis non cura le- 
gendi” Cicero: " Omnia quas 
teget qucpque rejiciet.” So that 


“ non lego ” is the same as, I 
reject, pass by, neglect. The 
Greeks say oufoepco; Xtyco; but 
it would not be safe to derive 
the one part from the Latin and 
the other from the Greek. 

Nigo , I refuse, say no, deny. 
For neago. it is properly said 
of one who is asked to do a 
thing, and will not do it. See 
Infitia?. Or from ne-aio, tie - 
*jo, nejo, tiego. ^ “ From An¬ 
glo-Sax. nice , not, are Lat. nego, 
Cambro-Brit. nag, nagea, re¬ 
fusal, repulse, Suec. neka, to 
deny ” W. 

Negotior, I transact ( nego - 
tium) business, traffic. 

Negotium, state of employ¬ 
ment, business. Also, a busi¬ 
ness of difficulty, as the Greeks 
use *payp*, in wagiyii* wp&y- 
para. Also, a thing or matter 
to be employed about, and gene¬ 
rally anything whatever. For 
necotium (as Negligo for Nec¬ 
iigo), i. e. non otium . A state 
opposed to ease or indolence. 

Nema, a thread. NSjfta. 

Nemesis, the Goddess of re¬ 
tribution. Nipn ri$. 

Nemo, no one. Ne homo 
quidem. So Semo. 

Nempe, to wit, namely, truly, 
surely. For nampe, as grEssus 
for gr Assus. Fr. nam ; and pe 
as in Quippe, from srp, in any 
way. Nam is used here more 
in the sense of pip, Dor. pAt, 
from which it is derived. From 
pJvxov, says Haigh. Rather, 
from /xevrp, transp. nipt rp. 

Nemus, pasture land, forest. 
Fr. vipos. Homer: *Ev vipfi 

(TXlfgy. 
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Nenia , Nania,z funeral song, 
dirge. Cicero informs us that 
it is a Greek word: “ Honora- 
torum virorum laudes in con- 
cione memorentur, easque etiam 
cantu ad tibicinem prosequantur 
cui nomen nenia: quo voca- 
bulo etiam Grjeci cantus lu- 
gubres nominant.” Ainsworth 
quotes Pollux : To Be Nipi* [But 
Vossius has wjvi'arov] «tt* /xev 
T*nr®v«£ Se aurou jxvi)- 
I ttovevti: “ Nenia is a Phrygian 
word: Hipponax mentions it.” 
From the same word apparently 
is yi}vup!%ovrett, which Hesychius 
explains by pwvpityvTa. Scali- 
ger : “ Nenia is from the He¬ 
brew ni ni, plange plange.” 

Nema 9 any trifling song or 
common saying. The nenia 
being in course of time cor¬ 
rupted and changed from their 
specific object, like the Hymns 
to Bacchus: Tl npog Atovvcrov ; 
Forcellini supposes it arose from 
the funeral songs being sung by 
hired persons, who were igno¬ 
rant of literature and mixed many 
strange and silly things with 
them. 

N eniiy not. For nene, ne we, 
no no. Or from vif or ne, and 
Gr. vu as an adjunct. Belg. 
neen, Germ, nein, 

Neo , I spin. JVsco. 

Neftphytu *, a convert. Fr. 
*«o'$uro$, newly planted. 

Nedtericus, modern. Ntwre- 
pixi$. 

, Nepa, Nepas, a scorpion ; a 
crab-fish. An African word, 
says Festus. 

Nepos, a grandson; a ne¬ 
phew. Fr. vb roBoj, used 


by Apollonius Rhodius, Theo¬ 
critus, and Callimachus. 

Nepos, a spendthrift. Dacier: 

“ Qu5d nepotibus semper in¬ 
dulgent avi, connivent eorum 
delictis, ac impediunt quin ea 
in parentum conscientiam veni- 
ant; unde ii evadunt dissoluti.” 
Vossius: “Quia nec ipsi we- 
potes sudarunt in parandis divi- 
tiis, nec sciunt quanto labore eas 
avus acquisierit, prodigi esse 
consueverunt.” 

Ntpotor, I squander. Fr. 
nepos, nepotis. 

Neptis, a granddaughter. Fr. 
nepos, nepotis . 

Neptunus, Neptune. VVach- 
ter: “ From Celt, naf, lord, and 
tonn, water. Scaliger derives it 
fr. vlyrroo, [somewhat as Portu- 
nus from Portus,] from the sea 
washing or laving the shore. 
How poor, compared to the 
former derivation.” Jamie¬ 
son : “ From Goth, nepsa, to 
restrain, and tun, the sea.” He 
who restrains the sea. 1 

Nequam, good for naught, 
worthless, bad, profligate. For 
nequidquam . That is, qui va¬ 
let nequidquam . Or, qui va¬ 
let ne aliquam rem: Compare 
Unquam. 

Neque , nor. That is, que ne, 
and not. 

N equeo, I cannot. Non queo . 
See Ne. 

Nequidquam, Nequicquam, 
dot in any way, not at all. That 
is, secundum quidquam, xara ri. 
So Nihil is used. Also, to no 

1 Jamieson adds: tl Bochart traces 
Neptunus to Hebr. pat hah, dilatavit, 
which in nipbil is niphtha ” 
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purpose, in vain. Some prepo¬ 
sition seems omitted, as we say 

For nothing/’ Or a verb is 
omitted. Thus “ Nequidquam 
ioiplorat” may be “ Impiorat et 
me quidquam lucratur implo- 
rando.” So Nihil is used by 
Plautus. 

. Nequtter, badly, wrougly. 
Fr. nequam. 

Nequitia , worthlessness, 
wickedness. Fr. nequiter. See 
Nequam. 

Nereus, Neptune. Nvjpt6$. 

Nervosus, sinewy, strong. Fr. 
nervus. 

Nervus , a sinew, tendon, 
nerve; and, because in these 
consists the strength of the body, 
nervi is used for force, strength, 
vigor. Also, the string, of a 
musical instrument; a bow¬ 
string. A cord, thong. Fr. 
vevpo*, whence nevron , (as vuTotp- 
XP$, naVarchus) nervon; then 
nervus, the termination being 
changed, as in vinUM from 
olvOX Or fr. vtugov, whence 
vsugPov, (See sylVa, arVum,) 
nervon, nervus. Or from vevpov 
was tieurivus , (See Arvum,) 
neurvus , nervus. Wachter 
derives it from the Celtic. Ner- 
ven Armoric, nerve Germ. 

. Nervus, bonds, stocks, fet¬ 
ters ; hence a prison. Properly, 
vinculum e nervo, a thong. Vi¬ 
truvius mentions “ funes e nervo 
toitos.” Vegetius : “ Aerro- 
rum copiam expedit coiligi, quia 
balistse ceteraque tormenta, nisi 
funibus nervinis intenta, nihil 
prosunt.” 

Nescio , I know not. Ne i. e. 
tion scio. 


Neu , neither. For neve, nev’, 
neu\ Or neve, neue, neu\ 

Neve , neither. That is, ve 
ne, or not. 

Neurobata, a rope-dancer. 
Afavgo/Sanjs. 

Neuter, neither. Ne uter, 
not either. 

Neuttquam , in no wise. For 
ne-utique-quidquam , not at all 
indeed. % Al. from ne, and 
utiquam considered the same as 
ulique . 

Nex, nicis , violent death; 
death. Fr. neco , to kill. Or 
fr. vsx’j;, a dead body. 

Nexo, I bind. Fr. necto, 
necisum, necsum, nexum. 

Nexus , a bond of obligation 
by which tbe former owner was 
bound to make good the title* 
Also, a bond made by a debtor 
to serve bis creditor till he paid 
the debt. Fr. necto, nexum. 

• At, if not, unless. For nisi. 

Niceteria, rewards of victory. 
Ntxnryjpt*. 

Nico, 1 beckon with my hand. 
Fr. vsvoo, pf. mwxs, I make, to 
incline or to tend downward. 
Or fr. vveo, pf. muxs, vim con¬ 
sidered the same as vni'a. See 
Nieto. But the word is doubt¬ 
ful. 

Nieto, I wink. Fr. niveo, 
nixi , (for nivsi : So Nix for 
Niva, Nivis,) nictum . See Con- 
niveo. 

Nictor, I exert myself. Fr. 
nitor, nixum, and nictum for 
nixum, they say. But why CT 
for X i On Lucretius vi, 836, 
Faber remarks : “ Nictari lege- 
rat Festus. Sed baud dubid 
legendum nixari , ut alibi pas- 
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aim.” And Gifanius remarks: 
“ Nixari omnes libri/' The 
passage in Lucretius is, “ Hie, 
ubi nixari nequeunt, insistere- 
que alia” &c. Two lines before 
be bad said, “ Claudicat ex¬ 
tern pi o pennarum nix us inanis.” 
Virgil: “ Hie primum paribus 
nitens Cyllenius alis Constitit.” 

Ntdor, the smell or steam 
arising from anything roasted or 
burnt. Soft for cnidor , fr. ?x- 
viSct pf. mid. of xv!£a>, to prick, 
cause a pricking or itchiug sen¬ 
sation ; whence (from fut. xvltreo) 
is xvt<nra, “ nidor.” Compare 
Odor. 

Nidus, a nest; the young in 
a nest. Also, a shelf or parti¬ 
tion of a shelf in a library. From 
Celt, nead .* The Anglo-Sax. 
▼erb cnittan , (cniddan) to knit, 
join, may be mentioned. Al. 
from vocrcrof, votto$, a new-born 
animal; whence volBog, then 
niddus, somewhat as clnis from 
xOvi$, and lmbris from *0ft|3pof. 
Then nidus, Al. from vulco, 
to dwell; whence vaffiijv. 

Niger, black, sable. For tii- 
grus from vsxpog, dead; whence 
negrus , nigrus , or whence ne- 
grus, neger , niger , as XEwog, 
liber; vXExoo, pilco. Lucre¬ 
tiusOmnia suffundens mor¬ 
tis nigrore.” So death is re¬ 
presented by the Latin Poets as 
u nigra hora,” “wigerille dies.” 
^ Or from vv£, vvyos, (whence 
&c.) the night; whence 
a word wysgog, wypb$, black as 
night; thence nichrus , as QgT- 

1 Classical Journal, Vol. III. p. 128. 


y», frlgo; and nigrus , at 
CHrates. Grates. % Al. from 
nubiger. 

Nihil, nothing. Fr. nihilum . 

Nikilum , nothing. For tie 
hilum. Or for ‘‘ nil nisi hilum” 

Nil , for nihil. 

Nimbus, a sudden shower. 
Fr. vtvififjuu pp. of vjffTa>, I wash. 
As Opofifiog from rgipoo, to co¬ 
agulate, pp. rlipofLfjiat. Or for 
nibus (M added as in Lanibo) 
fr. v/ttco, a. 2. evifiov, whence 
yipvifio;. As washing the earth, 
the flowers, &c. “ The rose 

had been wash’d, just wash’d in 
the show’r,” &c. If Or for 
nibus fr. vcpo£, a cloud. Ains¬ 
worth explains nimbus %t a rainy 
black cloud driven with 
storms.” NtQos, nebus, (as 
£p.<Poo, am Bo,) tabus , as XEwog, 
liber. Or from vififof* 

Or from vs^co, to obscure; 
whence (from pf. mid. vbofm) 
vi$og, yyoQog, darkness. Thus 
nimbus is used also for a bright 
cloud accompanying the appear¬ 
ance of the Gods. Virgil; 
“ Pallas Insedit, nimbo effiil- 
gens.” Where Servius explains 
nimbo “ nube diving.” So 
also nimbus is a kind of bright 
shadow worn by women on the 
forehead, made of cloth em¬ 
broidered with gold. 1 

Nimirum, the fact is, doubt¬ 
less, surely, namely, like 8 tj. 
Terence: “ Nimirum dabit base 
Thais mihi magnum malum.” 
Donatus says here: “ Solve m- 

* Al. from vifupn, in the sense of xjp* 
lympha; whence nimba, as 
amBo. 
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, el statim consequens 
a sententia, quasi dixerit, 
st mirum. [No wonder.] 
ibdistinctione interpositi 
itulerit, Dabit hsec 8cc.” 
ilmirum. Or ni is ne. 
ihilum. 

us, too much. For ne 
See Appendix, 
ittis, too much. Fr. minis. 

it snows. For nigit, 
is added in Lingo, &c. 
Id seem that not only vl<pco 
y but also vlfa, fa, whence 
'iyov, fut. 2. viva. 

(, if not, unless. For 
? si. Or ni is from Goth. 
e« Ne. 

is, a sparrow-hawk or 
uch bird into which Nisus 
ranged, Ov. Met. viii. 
ini deduces the name of 
d from that of the man. 
i refers it to the Hebrew 
)m nazah to fly. 
rs, an attempt. Fr. nilor, 
nisus. 

lit, Nitedula: See Ap- 

*o, I look bright, shining, 
pruce, neat, clean. Fr. 
r<rco, fut. 2. v/Sea, I wash, 
lutus is used for, neat, 
, splendid. Or, from pp. 
whence Lennep derives 
nitre. The Germ, nett, 
fachter refers to Nitidus. 
Idus, bright, fine, neat, 
. Fr. niteo. 

>r, 1 endeavour strenu- 
nake a strong effort, tend 
re vigorously towards. 1 


nrd however by Voseius to the 
NTRA. 


am in labor, bring forth. Also, 
1 tend downwards, lean upon, 
rest upon. Somewhat as (icons 
is not only an advance, but that 
on which any thing rests, a base. 
Fr. Te/voftai, transp. vehofuu. 
“ Telvoo, i direct effort towards ; 
I strive, endeavour, strain.” Dn. 
If Or fr. vsiWo/xai, velrrofuai, 1 
move towards. If Al. from vt/<r- 
<ro fjuu, vvtto fiat, I spur myself, 
stimulate myself. 

Nitrum, nitre. Nlrpov. 

Niveus , pertaining (ad nivem) 
to snow; white as snow. 

Nix, nivis, snow. Nivis is 
fr. vty, vi fig, snow. Nix is for 
nivs. As viVo, viVSi, viXi. 
% Al. from ningo, ninxi, nixi; 
or fr. nigo, (whence Ningo,) 
nigsi, nixi . 

Nixor, I endeavour. Fr. m- 
tor , nixum. But how nixum f 
Perhaps through nitor , nitsum, 
nissum , as ulyXes for ulySSes. 
The lonians said r qiBbg, hBbg, 
for TjnSSbg, hZStg. 

Nixus , an effort. A leaning 
on. Fr. nitor, nixus . 

No, L swim, flow. Nice, vo. 

Nobilis, known, well*known, 
famous, distinguished. Fr. nos- 
co, notum. As Moveo, Mo- 
bilis. 

Nobilitas, reputation, distinc¬ 
tion ; distinction of birth, nobi¬ 
lity; ardor, pride, greatness of 
soul, as belonging to men of 
distinction. Fr. nobilis. 

Nobilito, 1 make (nobilem) 
illustrious. 

Noceo , 1 hurt. As be¬ 
came mOla, so vuysa (fut. 2. 
of vu'<r<ra, 1 pierce, puncture, 
wound,) became nogeo, whence 
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noeeo, ts pwrim, mrisCeo. f 
AL from moxa (foxa), pf. mid. 
of a verb vex *, 1 (whence 
tvxpof, and perhaps neco,) I kill. 
% u From the Syriac NCA , no- 
cuit.” V. % The Germ, nosen 
is traced by Wacbter to noeeo . 

ftbc/uir, an owl. Ovid: “Lu- 
cemque peros* Nocte volant, 
seroqoe teoent a vespere nomen.” 

Nodus, a knot, tie, bond, belt; 
a knotty point, difficult case; a 
knob; the knitting or articula¬ 
tion of the bones; a hard tumor. 
Tooke: “ From knot , past par¬ 
ticiple of Anglo-Sax. cnittan , to 
knit, tie/ 9 U u From Hebr. 
anad, to tie.” Tt. “ Convenit 
Hebr. gonad, nodavit.” W. f 
Or perhaps for gnodus, like 
Navus for Gnavus, Natus for 
Gnat us. From y(m>, a knot, 
■right have been a word ywaSijf, 

, knotty. Or a verb yovfa, 
whence yopaZrp, yv&h jv.* 

Nolo, I am unwilling. For 
nonvolo, novoio . 

Nomen, a name. For novi- 
men fr. novi, as Movnen from 
Movi. That by which we are 
known. Also, money borrowed 
or lent, as the name of the per¬ 
son intrusted was written in the 
books. Also, name, reputation, 
character. Alleged name or 
title or account, pretext, excuse. 
Also, a noun, i. e. the name of 
any thing, what any thing is 
called, ^f Al. from ovopa. 0 
omitted, as *08wr«$, Dentes. 
But O in Nomen is long. 


* " Nlirvf, a dead body. Th. v4k*, 
obiol. to kill.” Dn. 

3 Ilaigh: From idj and Be¬ 

cause a knot stops the way. 


Ndmenelator, one who 
persons or things readily I 
names. For nomencalat 
nomen, and calo , ealai 
call. 

Nomtno , I name; ba 
the name of a person ta 
gist rate, accuse. Fr. i 
inis . 

Nomos , a district. Ns 
Nomos, a tune. Nop* 
Non , not, no. For mi 
fidtti, by eliding E and 
posing U. The At 
says Forcellini, seem * 
said nemo as well as nenti. 
neno non would flow nx 
mediately, Al. from v$, 
i. e. o5*. Al. from rif 
If Germ, nein, Belg. net 
Nona, the Nones. ] 
m/s. As from the Nonet 
Ides are nine days. 

Non aria, i. e. meretri 
circa nonam horam prost 
Nondum, not yet. 1 
“ non, dum expecto,” 
mterea dum haec fiunt,” 
like. Or, if dum is an a 
as in Adesdum, Agedun 
dum is short for tioti-adh a 
We have also Vixdum 
may observe that the 
say otwrw for t€ not yet,” ' 
precisely expressing the 
Nongenti, 900. Fo 
centi fr. noni and centum 
Nonna, a term of resp 
plied to nuns. Fr. vawi| 


3 Nun, (Germ.) rooDacbu 
prie, fi!ius: ab Hebr. nin. < 
Abhatis tanquam patris cura et i 
Postea, (ut fata boot vocabulor 
nui crevit honore, et priores la 
que sancdores denotare coepit.’' 
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Nonus, ninth. For novenus 
fr. novem. 

Norma , a square, rule; also, 
a rule, pattern, law of conduct. 
For gnorma, (See Nascor,) fr. 
yvwpipi, (yywqfivi) considered as 
signifying “which makes known.” 
Vossius explains norma , “in- 
strumentum illud quo cognos- 
citur utrum anguli sint recti/’ 
So ywBfumv is used. If Al. for 
norima fr. noro, whence ignoro. 
Like Victims. 

Nos, we. Fr. vi. S added, 
perhaps as a Latin plural termi¬ 
nation. Or in imitation of Vos, 
which seems to have been formed 
fr. <rf», transp. $«$. Wachter 
notices Belg. ons, Germ. uns. 

Nosco , 1 know. For gnosco , 
(whence Cognosco, Agnosco,) 
fr. yiMwrxoi, yvuHrxoo. 

Noster, our. Fr. nos. 

Nostras , of our country, par¬ 
ty, &c. Fr. noster , nostra . 

Nota, a mark, sign; a spot; 
N letter, character; a writing in 
cipher or short hand; a critical 
mark inserted in books where 
anything occurs worthy of no¬ 
tice ; a mark, remark, annota¬ 
tion; a brand, ignominy; a 
kind, sort, quality, which serves 
as the distinction. Fr. nosco , 
noium . Properly, that which 
serves to make a thing known 
and distinct. Livy : “ lnstruit 
secretis twtis, per quas haud 
dubie aonoscerent sua 
mandata esse.” It is true that 
O is short in Nota, long in No¬ 
tes. But we have Cognitus, 
Agmtus, that is, Cognotus, Ag« 
nfttus, for Cognotus, Agnotus. 
Compare also Ducoand Diicem. 
Etym. 


Notarius , a short band wri¬ 
ter. Manilius: “ Hie et scrip- 
tor erit velox, cui litera verbum 
est, Quique notd linguam supe- 
ret, cursumque loquentis £xci- 
piat longas nova per compendia 
voces.” 

Nothus, of a mixed or spuri¬ 
ous breed. Nod o$. 

Notesco , I become known, 
notas fio. 

Notio , an idea, conception. 
Cicero: u In omnium animis 
Deorum notionem impressit na- 
tura.” That is, an innate 
knowledge or perception. Also, 
the cognizance or trying of a 
cause. That, the case being 
heard and known, a decision 
may be made on it. Fr. notus. 

Notitia , knowledge. Fr. no¬ 
tus , as Stultus, Stultitia. 

Nolo, I mark, remark, 8tc. 
Fr. nota. 

Notus , known. For noscitus 
fr. nosco , noscitum . Or from 
noo, tiotum, from yvfa, whence 
yy«<rjf. Like Nao, Naor, 
(Nascor,) Natum. Or fr. yveorif. 

Notus , the south-wind. Norof. 

Nbvdcula , a razor. Fr. novo. 
*‘Qu6d innovat fociem,” says 
Isidorus. So Tertullian has 
“vultus 8uos novaculd mu- 
tare.” 

Novalis ager, land newly 
broken up for cultivation, sown 
after being uncultivated or fal¬ 
low. Fr. novus. u Propria de 
agro novo, cui nunc primum 
immissum est aratrum.” F. 
Or from its being renewed. 
The Greeks say v*aro$. 

Noveilo, I plant young vines. 
Fr. novellas. 

2 o 
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Novem, nine. Fr. ema, bia, 
whence eneem, as decEM ; 
then enovem , as v£o$, nOV us; 
then novem , as E is dropt in 
Remus, Lamina, Rubor. 1 

November, November. Fr. 
novem . The ninth month 
from March. So September, 
&c. 

Novendidlis coena, a funeral 
dinner, which took place on the 
ninth day after the ashes of the 
dead had been conveyed to the 
tomb. On this day the closing 
rites were performed. For wo- 
vemdialis , fr. dies . 

Novensiles Dii, certain Gods. 
For tiovensides , (as in uLysses, 
&c.) fr. ftovus and sedeo . u Quod 
novissim£ in Deorum sedes re- 
cepti sint.” F. In confirmation, 
Facciolati remarks that J. Na¬ 
varre found on a marble the 
words veooTtpoig Beov, whom he 
explains of Livia, the mother of 
Tiberius Csesar. Al. from 
novem aud sedeo . On the sup¬ 
position that the number was 
nine, Varro states it to be a 
Sabine word. 

Noverca , a step-mother. Fr. 
novus ; erca being a termination. 

Al. from novus and erctum or 
herctum . “ Quia nova accedat 

hereditas,” says Scaliger. ^ Al. 
for novarca fr. novus and arceo 
i. e. coerceo. “ Nova uxor 
quam maritus ducit ad coercen - 


dam familiam,” says Festus. 

Al. from via apxy, a new rule. 

Novlcius, new, newly bought; 
a novice. Fr. novus. 

Novo, I make (novum) new. 

Novus , new. Fr. y% whence 
ne Vus , no Vus, as *EpU », Vspa, 
Vomo. 1 

Not, noctis, night. 2Vt/£, 

VUXT<>£. 

Noxa , hurt, harm. Offence, 
trespass. Accusation of crime. 
Punishment for crime. Fr. 
noceo, nocsi, tiocsum , noxum . 

Noxia , same as noxa . 

Noxius, hurtful. Fr. noxia . 

Nubes , a cloud. Fr. itu6o, 
(whence obuubo ,) to cover. 
Varro : “ Quia coelum nubit, 
i. e. operit.” 

Nubiiarium , a covered place 
for keeping corn till it was 
threshed. Fr. nubo, I cover. 

Nubilus , cloudy. Fr. nubes. 

Nubo , 1 cover. From the 
obsolete vtJ$« or vuj&o, whence 
vuju4>). 5 Al. from 
v«$eo, whence ne6o, as afiGa, 
amBo. But why we&o into iiir- 
bo ? Al. from yvoQon, yvoQn, 
whence gnobo , gnubo, as vO/xio*- 
fjiot becomes nUmisma. The 
long quantity in Nubo is an ob¬ 
jection ; though some refer dU- 
co, 1 think, to Soxto; and vice 
vers& becomes furis. Or 

possibly yvovfia), yvoupw, was n 
poetical form of yvo$ia>, as vo&- 


1 Per*, mi, Welsh naw , Armoric 2 “ Per*. Armor. Germ, neu, Goth. 

naou, Irish naoi , Goth, nivn, Anglo-Sax. nittfo, Anglo Sax. neowe, nitre, Franc. 

nigan, nigen, nigon , Eng), uinf, Germ, xiitu, Belg. metr, nieuw, Engl, new, Dan. 
neun,” W. «*From novus, [L e. noviasi- xy, Irish niw, «uaiA.” W. 

mu*, last,]. For it is the l&it of the nine 3 Lennep : “ N vfup*i for vtyi j,fr. rb&m, 

digiu.” Haigh. te cover, Lat. nubo” 


NUB 

tf-oj of vwrof. From gnubo would 
be nubo, as Gnosco, Nosco. 1 

Nubo, I marry, as said of the 
woman. That is, nubo caput 
flaromeo, 1 cover my head with 
a veil, as women did, when pre¬ 
sented to their husband at the 
marriage rite. Al. from vipm 
or tufia), pf. vevvpcc, whence pop ij, 
vufjupr\, % 

Nucleus , the kernel of a nut. 
Fr# ntcx, ttucis , whence nucu- 
leus, nucleus, Piautus : “ Qui 
e nuce nude urn vult, frangit na- 
cem .” Hence, the stone of an 
olive, plum, &c. 

Nudius tertius, three days 
ago. Cicero : “ Nudius tertius 
dediad te epistolaiu longiorem.” 
That is. Nunc dies tertius est 
quo dedi &c. Cicero: “ lle- 
cordamini, qui dies nudius tertius 
bient.” Here dies is repeated. 

Nudus , naked; made naked, 
stripped, bereaved. From a 
word frfiurof ,not clothed; transp. 
i^o8to$, neudtus , neudus , nudus . 
Or from ne-dutus, or from we. 
indutus, 

Nuga, verses sung by women 
hired to make lamentation at 
funerals. From Hebr. nugi, 
mcesti; fern, nugoth , moestae. 
As Nenia also is from the East.” 
V. And hence, like Nenia, 
nuga is said of idle stories, non¬ 
sense, trifles. 5f Al. from ne or 
neu ago. Quae nihil agunt, nihil 
valent. 


1 VoMias refers nubes to tlie oriental 
NPU , “ stilhmt and then from nubes 
derives nubo: “ Nub is instar tego.” 

* Bp. Burgess refers nubo to I nod 
assent, whence nuVs, nuBo: “ Viri est 
pdere; Virginia est sssentiri, annuere.'’ 
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Nullus , none. Ne ullus . As 
None is Ne-one. 

Num, whether f Fr. p.wv, 
transp. vdo/x, whence num , as Qflp, 
fUr. 

Numella , stocks; shackles. 
Fr. vipsvficu pp. of peuoo, to make 
to bend forward. Or fr. vivvficu 
pp. of yuco, same as vs6u>. As 
KvQm from Kuxtco, Kixvpct, 
U Becman : “ A forrnsk numo» 
rum , quos articuli sive liga¬ 
ments mutu5 juncta repraesen- 
tant. Sicut hoc teuipore idem 
quoque interdum conspicamur.” 

Numen , a nod. Fr. nuo> 
whence Annuo, Innuo. As 
Fluo, Flumen. Also, the will, 
as expressed by a nod. The 
will of the Gods. Homer: 
*Ejrfvsu<r« Kpovicop. And their 
power, as by their very nod their 
desires were accomplished. It 
is applied also to the Gods 
themselves, to whom power be¬ 
longs. It is also applied to the 
dominion and power of princes. 

N umero , 1 count. Fr. nume - 
rus, 

Numerd, full soon, very soon, 
too soon. Vossius: i€ As things 
are quickly numbered, numerd 
means quickly, i. e. as soon as a 
thing can be numbered.” Some¬ 
what as Mox is as soon as one 
can move. Or had numerd a 
reference to the expression €t nu - 
merata pecunia,” money paid 
down, ready money, whence 
“ in numerato habere” was *to 
have in readiness, “ praesens 
paralumque habere.” Or, as 
numerus means <€ q$pia,” did 
numerd adverbially mean abun¬ 
dantly, so as to stand for “ nu- 
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merb temporis,” i. e. abund£ noncupo, nuncupo. That is, I 
temporis ? Plautus : “ Numerb take out, select, or choose a name 


hue advenis ad prandium You 
have come in full time. You are 
full soon enough. 

Numerus, number, quantity. 
Numeri are feet or verses, airs 
or tunes, depending on certain 
numbers or quantities of souuds; 
certain proportions and harmo¬ 
nies calculated by number. 
Also, the motions used in the 
exercises of the palaestra, regu¬ 
lated by certain airs. Numerus 
is fr. vevopa pf. mid. of vepoo, to 
divide. That is, measure which 
is made by dividing an aggre¬ 
gate into minute parts and so 
counting it. Forceltini defines 
Humerus “ discrete quanti¬ 
le t is uiensura.” Fr. vivopa or 
vopot is vipo;, v/pop, whence nu¬ 
merus, as from V2jxos, r flpog, is 
Humerus. So Numidae from 
Nopo&t;, Numisma from No- 

flKTfJLa. 

Numida, the Numidians. 
Nopals;. 

Numisma, a coin. Nopurpu. 

Numtnularius , a money¬ 
changer. Qui nummos seu num- 
mxdos mutat, numerat, &c. 

Nummus, Numus, a piece of 
money; money. Fr. vovppo;, 
used by Epicharmus, a Sicilian 
poet. 

Nunc, now. Fr. vvv ye, vvv y, 
nung, nunc . Or fr. vvv xe, vvv 
x*, nunc. 

Nuncubi, whether in any 
place, in any thing. For num- 
cubi , from num alicubi . 

Nuncupo, 1 name, call. Fr. 
nomen capio, whence nomen - 
cupo, (as Occepio, Occupo,) 


for a person or thing. Compare 
Nundiiue. 

Nundina , a fair held every 
ninth day. For n oven din a ferise, 
whence nondina, nundina. 

Nundinor , I buy or sell. Fr. 
nundina . 

Nunquam , never. Ne tm - 
quam. So Nullus. 

Nuntto, Nuncio: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Nuntius, Nuncius, a mes¬ 
senger of news; a message. 
See Nuntio. 

Nuo, (whence Annuo, Innuo, 
Nuto,) 1 nod. Neva. 

Nuper , lately, recently. Fr. 
novus, whence noviper, (as Pa- 
rumper, Paullisper,) noiper , nu¬ 
per, as Providens, Proidens, 
Prudens. So Gr. veaxrrl. 

Nupta, a spouse. Fr. nubo, 
nubtum, nuptum . 

Nuptia, the marriage rite. 
See Nupta. 

Nurus, a daughter-in-law. 
Fr. wo;, whence nurus, as pub;, 
muRis ; pove&oov, musaRum. 
The Poets use nurus in a gene¬ 
ral manner for any woman. 

Nusquam, no where. Ne us - 
quam . 

Nuto, I nod. Hence, 1 wave, 
shake, totter, vacillate,am doubt¬ 
ful or uncertain. Fr. nuo, nu - 
turn. 

Nutrio, I nourish, nurture. 
Fr. vewrego;, later, more recent, 
younger; whence vecorepityo, I 
attend on the younger ones, 
bring them up; whence fut. 
vectoreplcrco, veooreptoo, whence v®- 
rgi®, then nutrio, as fllpo;, fU- 
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ris. This is a new sense of vt- 
cortplfa, it is true ; but, as from 
nWif, w a fibs, a child, is wafiwoo, 
to bring up or educate children; 
ao from veampos, younger, might 
be VMoregi%a>, to bring up young 
persons, juniores euro. Or 
there might have been a word 
9iamp$vco. Al. from vtorpo- 
$»», contr. vtoTptoo . Or fr. v#o>- 
rpoftao, van pica, 

Nutrix, a nurse. Fr. nutrio. 

Nutus , a nod ; assent. Fr. 
mo, nutum. 

Afar, nficis, a nut. Fr. vuf® 
fut. of vwtrera, to break. Hesy- 
chius : Nu<mr walu, faati. 
Because a nut requires to be 
broken. Plautus: “ Qui e nuce 
nuclenm esse vult, frangit 
nucem.” Wachter asserts 
that the nut is not a Latin pro¬ 
duction, but that it sponta¬ 
neously grows in Germany. 
He gives it therefore a German 
origin. “ Anglo-Sax. hnut, 
Belg. noot , neut, Germ. nu$$* 
W.« 

Nyctalops , purblind. Nvxra- 
Xar\f. 

Nyctelius, Bacchus whose 
rites were celebrated at night. 
NvxriXioS' 

Nympha , a spouse. 

It is perhaps used also for water. 
See Lymplia. 

O. 

O, oh! 'n. 


1 flftigh : “ Perhaps from 6rvxot, 
0*t» a nail, hoof, shell of a 

fish." That is: trv{, from signifying a 
bard horny sahstance, came to signify a 
Ml from its hard covering. 


Oarion, Orion. From ’Oagt- 
o>v, which occurs in Pindar. 

Ob. As Ab is for Ap, 9 Arc; 
so ob is probably for op, op’, 
from ora, i. e. xar ova, in the 
face of, before; and bence it 
means in compounds, in the 
way of, against, and expresses 
impediment and opposition. So 
avr) (whence Ante) is used m 
these senses. Ob is used for 
Ad, (says Festus) in Ennius: 
44 Ob Romam noctu legiones 
ducere ccepit.” That is, in 
front of. Ob means also, like 
dvr), in compensation for, as a 
balance against. One thing be¬ 
ing put against another. Te¬ 
rence : “ Arrhabonem a me sc- 
cepisti ob mulierem.” Hence 
ob is, for, on account of. And 
avr) is so used. Sophocles: 
9 Ayr) rcat&an tcovSs ixtrwofxtv 
<rt £ufjur*vrgf. Hence ob is for, 
to the purpose of. Sallust: 
44 Id frustra an ob rem faciam” 
&c. If Al. from hr), whence 
ep, eb, ob. Ob seems simi¬ 
larly used in German. Wachter: 
44 Ob, ad, apud, coram. Ob 
handen, ad manus, pr© mani- 
bus.” Jamieson notes the Dutch 
44 oba guate, pro bono.” 

Obaratus , given over to one’s 
creditors for debt. Obstrictus 
are alieno, et addictus. 

Obba, a bowl, jug, mug. 
44 From Hebr. ob Becman. 
“ From Chald. oba Ainsw. 
IT Al. for obbiba from obbibo . 
For drinking from. Al. from 
apl 3*£, opLj 3i£, (as ayxo$ and oy- 
xog are allied ; and axpog and 
oxpif ; and perhaps ajtjSav, Qfjfianr 
with 6fi$a Aof,) o/3/9j£. 
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Obdo, I place against, bolt. 
See Abdo and Ob. 

Obduco, 1 cover. Here ob 
is against or before. 

Obidio, I give ear to, obey. 
For obaudio , obudio , obedio , as 
Juro, Dejero. Or fr. ©nj&w. 
1 follow. Sequor, Obsequor. 

Obt/iscus, an obelisk. 

\urxo$. 

Obelus, a mark in the form of 
a spit. ’O/SrAof. 

06eo mortem, 1 go and face 
death, I meet my death, 1 die. 
See Ob. 

Obesus, fat, plump. Dacier: 
“ From Hebr. abas, to fatten.”' 

if others are right in referring 
obesus to edo, esus must be taken 
in the sense of adesus, ex esus, 
wasted away, and so meagre: 
and ob contradicts it. 1 

Obex, obicis, objicis, a bar, 
bolt, barrier. Obex, obicis is for 
objex, objicis, from objicio , 1 
cast before or in the way of. 

Objicio, 1 cast against a per¬ 
son or argument, object against, 
upbraid, &c. Fr .jacio. 

Obiter , as one goes along, in 
the course of one’s passage ; by 
the way, incidentally. That is, 
ob iter . Ob is in the face of, in 
the way of. 

Obitus, death. Fr. obeo, 
obitum . From the expression, 
obeo mortem. 

Objurgo , I (jurgo) contend 
against, scold, accuse, rebuke. 


1 Jones refers obesus to ol$os, which Pol¬ 
lux explains " the finest part of the ox.” 
H Wachter compares Germ. <rzen, ciba- 
rc, and as, food; and Gr. threu, to sa¬ 
tiate. 


Obldtus, offered. That is, 
brought in the way of. 

Obleclo, 1 delight. See De- 
lecto. 

Obtiquus, slanting, awry, ob¬ 
lique. Fr. Aj£, which Hesycbius 
explains by tAo^io$. A)% might 

make Aix©$ or AOr 
from liquo , whence linquo, li~ 
qui . Leaving the straight path 
and turning sideways. See Li- 
mus, a, um. % “ Fr. ob and 
liquo. To flow aside/’ Tt 
Rather, from liquor . As 1 in 
liquo is short, ror ob, see Ob- 
stitus. 

Oblittero, Obfitero: I efface. 
“ Uteris aliquid superduco, ut 
priores deleantur. Ob f ut in 
Objicio, Obduco.” V. Al. 
from oblino , oblitus, 1 smear 
over, blot out. But here 1 is 
abort. 

Obtiviscor, I forget. “ Fr. 
lino, livi, whence livisco, obli - 
visco, obtiviscor.” So Valcke- 
naer, who explains obliviscor 
“ oblino et deleo quod cerap 
erat impressum.” Scheide : 
“ Oblini incipio, vestigiis reruin 
quasi deletis.” Habeo nientem 
oblitam , nientem sum obli - 
tus. % Haigh: “ Fr. livo, fr. 
AiiVoj, to be deficient, to fail.” 
As leVis from As/7/;. 

Oblivium, forgetfulness. See 
Obliviscor. 

Ob/itquor, I speak so as to 
be in another’s way and hinder 
him, 1 interrupt. Also, 1 speak 
against. 

Obnoxius, w ho is (ob noxiam) 
in the way of hurt; exposed or 
liable to hurt or injury, to sick¬ 
ness, &c. Also, who is in the. 
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accusation or punish- 
under fear or awe of a 
, magistrate! &c.; given 
punishment! in the pow- 
creditor or a magistrate; 
subject, dependent, sub- 
These second ineau- 
ly also be explained in 
se of ( noxia ) hurt: as 
i the way of or exposed 
from a creditor, magis- 
iperior. 

to, I stink (ob) in the 
another. 

us, a small Greek coin. 

ior , I rise up ( ob) be- 
in the way of another 

S8. 

go, I invalidate an old 
>gando ) by moving or 
l in a new one (ob) con¬ 
it. 

issa, Obrusa, Obryzum, 
ty or trial of gold; trial, 
)fipv%ot, ¥ 0/fyufov. 
in comp., the same as 
n the model of Ab, 

tnus, Obscanus, Obsctz - 
lucky, ill-boding, of bad 
And hence abominable, 
is nothing but ill-omened, 
ninosus,) detestable, dis- 
, foul. For obscavinus, 
b and scava, an omeu. 
i: “ Bona scava est mi- 
)b here is, in the wav of, 
If Al. from obs and 
filth ; or from ob and 
dne scocnum, as Scoelum, 
are said to have been 
the Sabines for Coelum, 
Virgil, who calls the 
i " obscenas volutres,” 
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says also of them : “ Contactu- 
que omnia fcedant Immun- 
do.” But the meaning of ill- 
boding does not seem so well to 
follow from that of foul, as vice 
vers&. f 

Obscurus, dark. Fr. ob and 
scums. Scurus from vxtepbf, 
shady. Or obscums is fr. bn- 
( rxitpi$. Or rather scurus is from 
<rxu8gbf or <rxvpof from crxueo, I 
darken. Blomfield :* “ From the 
ancient root axvco were <rxvgco, 
< rxviu), rxvQpfa” So also <rxvty*(- 
voo, <rxuft-voj, <rx6rog . Donnegan 
has : “ Sxupog, a wood or woody 
place, in Tabul. Heracl. p. 
2S2.” Germ, schuren is to 
cover. Al. from obs and cura. 
As referring to intricate and 
difficult subjects which oppose 
and resist one’s care and as¬ 
siduity. But this is rather a 
metaphorical meaning arising 
from that of shady and dusky. 

Obsecro, I beseech. For ob - 
sacro. Peto ob sacra, i. e. ob 
Deos eorumque sacra . 

Obstquium, compliance. Fr. 
obsequor, I follow in the way 
of. 

Observo, I watch, observe, 
attend to. Fr. servo, I preserve, 
protect, defend. 

Obses, obsidis, a hostage; a 


1 AL from the Op$ci t used by Ennius 
(as quoted by Festus) for the Osct. Fet- 
tus: ** Stupra inconcessae 1 ibid inis ob- 
teen a dicuntur, ab ejus gentia consue tu- 
dine inducts.” % Al. from ob and scena, 
the stage. As being in the way of, L e. 
as degrading, the stage. Or, as only met 
with on the stage. 

1 Ad i£sch. A gam. 726. 
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pledge. Fr. obsedeo. One who 
is attentively and closely watched. 
Cicero : “ Speculator aique ob - 
sidet rostra.” 

Obsideo , 1 besiege. That is, 
I sit in front of, and 1 beset. 
So Gr. c$fSgsuo>, 

Obsitus, sown so as to be an 
impediment, set thick, overset, 
thickly occupied, covered, op¬ 
pressed. Fr. sero, satum. Ob, 
as in Obsto. 

Obsolto, Obsolesco , I grow 
out of use. From obs and 
oleo; or ob and soleo. Ob or 
obs , denoting opposition and 
contradiction. 

Obsonium, fish, flesh, meat, 
&c. For opsonium fr. (hjwviov, 
same as oifrov. 

Obsono, 1 purchase provi¬ 
sions. ’Oipcweco, o\J/cova>. 

Obstaculum, an obstacle. Fr. 
obsto . As Specto, Spectacu- 
lum. 

Obstetrix, a woman who as¬ 
sists in child-birth. For obsti - 
trix fr. obsto, or obsisto, obsti - 
flora, 1 stand in front of or be¬ 
fore. As Assisto, I assist. Hill: 
“ By some critics ob is taken 
here as equal to Ad: but it 
more properly means Before, 
and refers to the station of the 
accoucheur, when assistance is 
necessary.” 

Obstinatus , resolved, reso¬ 
lute, firm, obstinate. Fr. obstino . 

Obstino , I resolve firmly. Fr. 
obs and lento. Somewhat as 
Occupo from Obcapio. That 
is, I hold out against. If Al. 
from obsto. See Destino. 

Obstlpeo, 1 become doltish. 
Stipes fio. 


Obstipus, bent awry and in a 
stiff position. Fr. stipus, fr. 

firm, rigid. Suetonius: 
“ Incedebat cervice rig IDA et 
obstipa." Ob is u ante,” be¬ 
fore. Forcellini explains obsti - 
pum caput, “ in anteriorem 
partem deflexum, simulque rigi- 
dum immotumque.” Al. 

from stipes. Stipitis instar im- 
motus. 

Obstitus, blasted with light¬ 
ning. Fr. obsto , obstitum. 
Dacier : “ As having opposed 
the Gods. Virgil: Diique 
Deaeque omnes quibus obstitit 
llion.” Obstitus is also trans¬ 
lated oblique. Apuleius : “ Lu¬ 
na radios solis obstiti vel adversi 
usurpat.” Dacier explains ob¬ 
stitus u obliquus ab obsistendo.” 
Ob is in one’s way, thwart, 
(whence we say To thwart 
another,) as in Obliquus. In 
Lucretius iv,5l7, “ Omniaroen- 
dos& fieri atque obstita neces- 
sum est,” the I is long and 
therefore opposes the derivation 
from obsto, obstitum. But the 
proper reading seems to be 
obstipa , and so Wakefield reads 
it. 

Obsto, I stand in the way of, 
withstand. 

Obstrigillo, Obstringillo, I 
oppose. Fr. ob, in the way of; 
strigo, 1 rest, stop, stand still. 
Like Obsto. Strigillo, like 
Scribillo. If Or from strigo, 
stringo. 1 brush, scrape, or 
rub against. “Strigillo ve* 
teri Onomastico exponitur 
#».” V. 

Obstruo, I pile up in the way 
of, block up. 
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Obsum , I am in the way of 
or against, hinder, oppose, am 
injurious to. 

Obtempero, I comply with. 
Tempero me ob i. e. ad alterius 
voluntatem. Ob, as in Obse- 
quor. 

Obtentus, a pretext. That 
which is ( obtentum ) spread or 

! >laced out before another, al- 
eged. 

Obtestor, I call solemnly to 
witness. Also, < I solemnly 
entreat. Cicero: lt Deos De- 
asque imploro atque obtestor 
&c.” Hence obtestor is used 
so generally. Cicero : “ Per 
omnes Deos te obtestor ut” 
&c. 

Obticeo , I am silent. Fr. 
taceo. 

Obtineo, I hold, possess, 8cc. 
Fr. terieo. 

Obtingit , it happens. See 
Contingit. 

Obtrecto , I disparage, tra¬ 
duce. For obtracto. That is, 
I treat a person to his disadvan¬ 
tage. Ob is contrarily to, in 
opposition to, as in Obsum, 
Obsto. 

Obturo, I block up. For 
obthuro fr. tup*. That is, 1 
place a door against. The u in 
toga is short; but this does not 
eeem a strong objection. Al. 
from thus, thuris. Varro:“ At¬ 
que etiam sacerdotes aures suas 
tkure replebant, ne peregrinis 
verbis iutercedentibus confusd. 
carminum memorii turbaren- 
tU T.” 

Obtusus, beaten, battered, 
blunted. Fr. obtundo. 

Obviam , in one’s way so as to 
Etym. 


meet with, or to meet against 
and oppose. Ob viam. 

Obvio, 1 meet. Fr. obvius . 
See Obviam. 

Occasio, an opportunity. Ca¬ 
sus se offerens, i. e. meeting us 
in our way. 

OcctdenSy the west. Where 
the sun ( occidii ) falls or sets. 

Occido, 1 beat, kill. Fr. 
cado. 

Occilloy I maul. Fr. occo, 
I break or beat clods. As 
Scribo, Scribillo. 

Occiput , the hinder part of 
the head. For occaput . Ob 
is, ex adverso, e regione. 

Occo, 1 harrow, break clods. 
Wachter: u Eg, *gge, (Germ.) 
a harrow. A Celtic word. Lat. 
occa, Welsh og. From ecke , 
an edg^, point.” We may men¬ 
tion too the Anglo-Sax. haccan, 
to cut, to hack. So also Gr. 
axtj, a point, edge; and perhaps 
a word 6x), whence Sxqt$, a 
point. So from a verb 0 x 0 , o£co, 
Valckenaer derives ifysf 1 sharp. 
’Ox), oxx), Dor. Sxx&, would 
be occa, whence occo . 

Occulo , I cover over, hide. 
For obcelo, as vice vers4 from 
Juro is Dejero. % Al. for 
occolo. u Propria dici volunt, 
citm agrum colendo, arando, oc- 
cando, semina aut plantas terrft 
condimus et contegimus.” F. 

Occulto , 1 hide. Fr. occulo , 

occultum . 

Occupo, I seize, take. From 
ob and capio . Also, 1 take up, 
engross, occupy. Horace : (t Nu- 


1 Though Damm does not ill derive 
ojfcf from £6*. 
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be polum, pater, occupato.” So, 
1 take up the time of, 1 engage, 
occupy, employ. Plautus: ‘‘Il¬ 
ium Dii perduint, qui hac re 
homilies occupatos occupant .” 
Also, 1 employ money, lend it. 
That is, 1 take it up and lay it 
out. Also, i take before ano¬ 
ther, anticipate. Here ob is, 
ante. 

Oceanus, the ocean. 'fhc8<xyd$. 

Ocellus, a little eye. Fr. ocu - 
lus. 

Ocimum, the herb sweet basil. 
*/2xi/xor. 

Odor , Ocyor, swifter. Fr. 

eoxloov, swifter. Or at once fr. 
» / 

0>XU£. 

Ocrea: See Appendix. 

Ocris , an eminence. *Oxpt;. 

Octavus, eighth. Fr. ocfo. 

Ocfo, eight. ’Oxtco. 

October, the eighth month 
from March. As September. 

Octbphoron , a sedan carried 
by eight slaves. ’OxTafogov. 

Octussis, eight asses. tr. octo 
asses . 

Oculisstmus , dearest. From 
the expression. Dear as one’s 
eyes. 

Oculus, an eye. An eye or 
knob, whence buds spring. Fr. 
pens, as Servus, Servulds. Don- 
negan: “ *Oxo$ and oxxo;, He- 
sych., the eye.” If Wachter: 

Martini attributes to the Scla* 
vonians the word oko or ocho; 
Frenzel to the Sorabians woko. 
And in the Lithuanian version 1 
find a ki.” 

Ode, an ode, song. \f2 t S jj. 

Odeum , a singing or music 
room. */2i5e7ov. 

Odi, I hate, detest, abhor. 


Fr. cotieoa, q ota>, I repel, reject. 
Horace: “ Odi profanum vul- 
gus et arceo.” So orDo 
from opio;. See Dea. Al. 

from t&vai, whence o&Woftoi, I 
am enraged with. 

Odium , hatred. Fr. odi. 

Odor, a scent, smell. Fr. 

i&do fut. £• of o£a>, to smell. 

Oddro , I smell at; I smell 
out, hunt out by the smell, trace, 
track. Fr. odor, odoris. 

(Eebnomia, management of 
household affairs; management, 
economy. Oixovoft/a. 

(Enophorum, a cask, flask. 
Oimpogov. 

CEnopolium, a place where 
wine is sold. Olvoxaketov. 

CEstrus, the gad-fly; fury, 
frenzy. OJ<rTgo$. 

CEsypum, greasy wool. OZ- 

CTOTOf. 

Ofella, a small piece of meat. 
For q/fc//o fr. off a, offiila , as 
Mamma, Mamilla. Offella, as 
Ocus, Oculus, Ocellus. 

a cake made of flour 
and honey. Virgil : “ Melle 
soporatam et medicatis frugibus 
offam” From opm j, o/xxa, AEoI. 
07rxa, wheuce offot; or from 
whence ojifa, off a. He- 
sychius : *0/xxar ivpura xup<5 xai 
pekirt tiedeupeva. Also: *Op.*uC 
navToSairoi rgooyakiet. Off a is 
also a mass or lump of meat, or 
of any thing. 

Offendo, 1 hit or strike against, 
stumble against. I go or do 
amiss. I stumble in my affairs, 
am unfortunate. I light on, 
find. I run against, and so 
annoy, hurt, displease, offend. 
And in a neuter s$nse, I meet 
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with a rub or stop, I run against 
a thing and so receive hurt or 
annoyance, I am displeased or 
offended. Fr.fendo, i strike. 

Offensa, a striking against; 
hurt ; displeasure, offence. Fr. 
offendo, offensum . 

Offensus, striking or struck 
against. Also, displeased, of¬ 
fended. Fr. offendo, offensum. 

Offerumenta, a stripe, cut. 
Fr. offero , offeritum, whence 
offerimenta . Quarn faciei. 

Officina, a workshop. Fr. opi- 
ficium, whence opijicina, opfi- 
cina, officina . IT Al. from 
c*o, whence officium . 

Officio , 1 hinder. That is, 
^/icio 06 , I do against. So Ob- 
sum, Obsto. 

Officidsus, ready to do (o/£- 
cium) a duty, ready to serve. 

Officium, a duty, office. For 
offacium . What we do ( 06 ) in 
service to another. As 06 in 
Obstetrix. Al. for opificium, 
opftciurn . W here opt is from opi/ 5 . 

Offoco, I strangle. For qf- 
fauco, as Cauda, Coda. Ob 
implies hurt, as in Officio. 

Offucia , paint; disguise, 
Crick. Fr.fucus. 

Oh, an intenection of various 
import. 72, «. 

Ohe, holla, ho! 72$. 

Olea, an olive-tree. For elea 
fr. tXaia. So Oleum. 

Oleaster, the wild olive. Fr. 
olea . As Poeta, Poetaster. 

Oleo, I smell. For odeo, (as 
i^Jutnrevs, uLysses,) fr. 6$w (i. e. 
Stsoo) fut. 2 . of o$®. Festus 
states that Odefacit was said for 
Olfacit, i. e. for Olefacit. 

Oleo, 1 grow. Allied to alo, 


£x®, oleo, £x«®. So not only 
5y® seems to have existed, but 
oyco, whence typos, & furrow. 
So we have axpo; and oxgjf; 
ayxvXos and oyxog; ip[ 3®v and 
6p$et\o$. So perhaps from the 
obsolete verbs «X®, oX®, «x/®, 
6\(eo, to roll, we have AXiv 8 s®, to 
roll; oAnrtfc®, to slip. From 
3x», to roll, and so precipitate, 
are dXs®, oMvpi, to ruin. Taci¬ 
tus : “ Multique fortunis pro- 
volvebantur.” I add a re¬ 
mark of Lennep: “ Tria verba 
vicina sunt, ex quibus ingens 
verborum copia orta est, «X®, 
2fX®, oX®.” 

Oleo, I destroy. ’OXt®. But 
it is not certain that the word in 
this sense ever entered the Latiu 
language. See Aboleo and 
Deleo. 

Oletum, an olive-yard. Fr. 
olea . Or for olivetum fr. olea . 

Oletum, a place of bad smell. 
Fr. oleo . 

Oleum , oil. See Olea. 

Olfacio, I make to smell, give 
a scent to. For olere-facio* It 
is generally used for, to smell, 
to smell out. That is, I make 
or cause a scent to come to 
myself from an object. 

Olidus, rank. Fr. oleo . 

Olim, in time past, and in 
time to come. Also, for a 
long time past. Sometimes 
olim expresses what has been 
a custom and exists still. Ho¬ 
race: “ Ut pueris olim dant 
crustula blandi Doctores.” Olim 
is soft for ollim fr. olle, tile . 
Ollim seems to be an accusative, 
as im is of Is; and to be con¬ 
strued like Alifts. Olim thus 
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means, in illo tempore. As op¬ 
posed to, in hoc tempore. 
Horace: “ Non, si mate n unc, 
et olim Sic erit.” That is: Non, 
si in hoc tempore mate est, et in 
illq tempore mal£ erit. And, as 
Nunc is opposed to both past 
and future times, olim can . have 
both senses. Festus has “ Otlic, 
illic: ut Olli, illi.” From olle 
is also Ultra, as we shall see. 

“ From the Hebr. olavm or 
gnolaum" Becman. “ Olim, 
from gnolaum , saeculum : quod 
idem interdum significat.” Ains¬ 
worth. 1 

O fit or, one who raises or sells 
(i olera) potherbs. For oleritor . 

Oliva, an olive. Fr. IXetict, 
whence IXalVot, eliva , oliva, as 
*E\ofta, Olea ; *EAaiov, Oleum. 
Perhaps cAa/a was corrupted to 
e\tla. 

Olivum, oil. Fr. t\aiov. Or 
fr. oliva, which see. 

Olla , a pot, jar. Fr. obba, 
whence obbula, obla , olla . If Or 
from olus, oleris, whence olera, 
olra, olla . A pot in which 
herbs are cooked. We say Pot¬ 
herbs. Catullus : “ Ipsa olera 
olla legit.” Olus,oleris, olera, 
as Opus, Operis, Opera. Com¬ 
pare also Patera, Arcera. ^f Or 
from aula, a pot; whence o/a, 
as cAUda, cOda. Then o//- 
cula, cut down to olla . 


1 As IiiAoi, formerly, is fr. sraKu fuL 
of wd\Ku. to shake, from the notion of 
shaking backwards and forwards: so 
Scheide brings olim from a verb (the 
parent of 6\\vfu, ikurtot, 8\os, 6\&os, 
os,) to roll, to roll round. He sup¬ 
poses olim to come from *a t* 5\iy, as 
srdAtr to be put for k«t& irdAiv from the 
same word 


Ollus , that. Ancient form of 
illus or Me, which was changed 
from olle, as Imbris is for Om- 
bris. Ollus or tile is opposed 
to Hie. Hie, this: tile, that, 
or the other, 6 aXXog, contr. 
mAAof, or even ixxog, ollus . 
Donnegan and Hederic write it 
»AAo$. f Vossius derives ille 
from Hebr. elle. 

O/or, a swan. From w&og, a 
singer; iEol. coSop, whence olor, 
as oLeo for oJDeo, uLysses 
from o4u<r<rsvg. Ovid: “ Sic, 
ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in 
herbis Ad vada Maeandri CON- 
cinit albus olor." It is true 
that O in olor is short: but we 
have fera from $Hpo$ ; &c. 

Olus, Holus, tris, any kind 
of potherbs. Fr. oleo, to grow. 
“ Nam generatim sic appelia- 
bant, quicquid sativae herbae 
C K ESCERET, Cujus folilS et 
caule in cibum utimur.” V. 
If Wachter notices Germ, kol, 
€i brassica, et omnis herba quae 
non immediate e terra, sed e 
scapo supra terram assurgit.” x 

Olympias, an Olympiad. 
*0\vfjLiriag. 

Olympionices, a victor at the 
Olympian games. *0A u/xtio- 

VIXYJS. 

Olympus, Heaven. *0\vp,Tog. 

Omasum, a bullock’s paunch, 
tripe. A Gallic word. The 
Glosses add to their explanation 
of this word, rjj t toy r«AAa>v 
yAmrnj, ft in the language of the 
Gauls .” 3 


* “ Helvigius refers olus or hohu to 
Hebr. ochel , cibus, esca.” W. 

3 “ Perhaps omasum is from DDV, one- 
rare.” V. 
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Omen, an augury, omen. For 
ammen fr. oppu, that which is 
aeeo, a sight. As depending on 
seeing and observing birds, &c. 
%[ Or from os, oris , whence ori- 
men, omen. Voxfortuita. Livy: 
“ Ceoturio exclamavit, Statue 
signum. Qua voce audita, Se- 
natus accipere se omen exclama¬ 
vit.” Or fr. oro, oramen. Oro is 
to utter. If Or from oscen,oscinis, 
a bird which foreboded by singing, 
&c.; whence osciniriten, osmen , 
omen. As Inferrimus becomes 
lnmu 9 , Imus. Varro says that 
omen was formerly osmen. 

Omentum , the caul, thin mem¬ 
brane which incloses the bowels. 
The bowels themselves. The 
membrane which incloses the 
brain. Fr. operio , whence ope- 
rimentum, opmentum , omentum. 
if Or fr. upijv, a membrane; 
whence umentum, (as Momen, 
Momentum,) omentum , a s^otf, 
Sorex. If Al. from omen. Omens 
being taken from it. 

Omi/ior, I augur. Fr. omen , 
ominis. 

Omitto, I send or throw 
aside. For obmitto , where 06 
means aside, as in Obliquus, 
Obstitus. Or, 1 send behind, 
as oft means in Occiput. 

Ommfariam, in* all kinds of 
ways. See Multifariam. 

Omnino , altogether. Fr. om- 
nis. 

Omnis, all. For homnis from 
oftov, together ; whence hominis, 
(somewhat as from Facio is Fa- 
cinus ; and from Miyot$ Mcgi- 
tius, Megnus, 'Magnus,) then 
homnis. H dropt, as in Ulcus 
from w E\xog. f Or from o/xo- 


vouj, (oftfouf,) unanimous, all to¬ 
gether. 

Onager , a wild ass. "Ova- 
ypog. Also, a warlike machine 
for hurling large stones. Suidas 
seems to mention it in *Ovaypo$. 
Ammianus gives this account of 
it: “ Onagri vocabulum indi- 
cfyt aetas novella, eft re qu6d 
asini peri, chm venatibus 
agitantur, itft eminus lapides 
post terga calcitrando emittunt, 
ut perforent pectora sequentium, 
aut perfractis ossibus capita ip¬ 
sa displodant.” 

Onagos, an ass-driver. ’Ov^j- 
yo$, Dor. 6vayo$. 

Onero , •! load. Fr. onus , 
oneris . 

Onocrotalus, a cormorant. 
'OvoxporaAos. 

Onus, oneris, a load. Fr. 
6vico, ovuo, to heap up. See 
Honor, ^f Al. from ovo$, an 
ass, as carrying loads. Or from 
ovo;, a crane for lifting loads, 
^f Al. from ovo$, the lower mill¬ 
stone. “ From Chaldee ones, 
premens, urgens.” V. " From 
Hebr. oni.” Ainsw. 

Onustus , laden. Fr. . onus. 
As Jus, Justus. 

Onyx, a kind of alabaster; 
an alabaster box of ointment. 

Opacus, dark, shady. Fr. 
thick. That is, thick 
with shade. Pliny : " Locus 
cupressi9 tegitur, den si ore 
umbrft opacior nigriorque.” O 
added, as iri Greek ’0<rra$lf, 
'OxeAA 00 , ’Ovvovoo (whence *Ovu£), 
for <TTaf)$, xeXXa), vtWa. . Com¬ 
pare Opitnus, Oportet. Or, if 
pacus existed, 0 is ob, as in Omit- 
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to. And ob, as in Obdo, Objicio. 
If But, as thus it should be rather 
opacus, possibly it might be re¬ 
ferred to wnj,a hole, subterranean 
cavity ; whence opacus, as from 
Merus is Meracus. Al. 

from Ops, Opis, the earth. 
Scaiiger: “ Nam umbrae et fri- 
goris captandi causa in sui- 
terran Eos specus se abde- 
bant.” ... * 

Opalia, festivals in honor 
{Opis) of Ops. 

Opella , a little labor. Fr. 
opera, operula. 

Optra, work, labor, exertion, 
service, help. Also, one who 
does work, a worktian. Fr. 
opus, operis . See Arcera, Pa¬ 
tera. 

Operculum, a cover. Fr. 
operio, whence opericulum. 

Operio, I cover. For obpe- 
rio; as Obmitto, Oniitto. Ob 
opposes or gives a negative to 
pario, 1 produce to the light 
See Aperio. 

Operor , I work. Fr. opus, 
operis . Or fr. opera . 

Opertus, covered. Fr. ope¬ 
rio, operitum , opertum. 

Opes, opum, means, re¬ 
sources ; powers, supplies, 
wealth. Also, power, dominion. 
Opes (like Opus) is from oxa, 
pf. mid. of hoi), to attend to, to 
work. And means power (too 
h »iv) of working or of perform¬ 
ing anything ; vis operandi. 
Virgil : “ Grates persolvere 

dignas Non opis est nostra?.” 
Is not a part of our power of 
action. Sallust: “ Omnes otn- 
ni ope niti debent, ne vitain si- 
lentio transeant.” That is, with 


all ibeir power of exertion, all 
the means in their power, all 
the energy of which they are 
capable. Hesychius: "Exvwnr 
wipycurm. So Cicero : M Ut 
omnetn semper vim, quftcom- 
que ope possent, a vit& su& pro- 
pulsarent.” With all their 
means, with all their energy, 
power or resources. Hence 
then opes is in general, means, 
resources, capabilities, power, 
&c. And^ like Facultates and 
our word Means, is used for 
fortune and power, which con¬ 
vey the grand means and re¬ 
sources of life. 

Ophites , the serpentine-stone. 

Ophiuchus, Serpentarius, the 
constellation. 'Opiov^o*. 

Ophthalmias , some fish with 
large eyes. 

Ophthalmicus , an oculist 
*0^u\pnxog. 

Opicus, rude, ignorant, bar¬ 
barous. Fr. 6x\, a hole. At 
living in holes of the earth, and 
so not mixing with mankind. 
In the words of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews xi, t8 : *Ev «pij- 
fulai; x\av&pevo$ xa) open xa) 
<nn}kaloi$ xa) ralg oxalg •fqg yyg. 
On Juvenal, in, 207: “ Et 
divina opici rodebant carmina 
mures,” Madan notes : “ Opi¬ 
cus is taken from the Opici , an 
ancient, rude, and barbarous 
people of Italy. Some suppose 
opici to be applied to mice, fr* 
far), a cavern : alluding to the 
holes in which they hide them¬ 
selves.” And on vi, 454: 
“ Opicus is from the Opici; 
and these from Ops, Opis, the 
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from which they were 
o spring.” If Isaac Vos- 
tays : “ Ab ops, terra, est 
rusticus.” If ops meant 
tuntry, this might be true. 
;r from opus. Belonging 
3 working classes, and so 

if ex, opificis , a workman. 
)us and facio. 

ilio, a shepherd. For ovilio 
9 . But thus it would rather 
from ovile , and so the 
should be long, ^f Rather 
rom oiTToXecoy, tending sheep, 
ng out I, we have otoAsov, 
, Somewhat as illlco for 
o, inqullinus for incOli- 
And from ohroA eaw we 
tpilio , (which is used by 
,) as from irOIvrj is pUnio. 
imus, fat, plump, plentiful, 
il, rich. Opima Spolia 
so called from being in a 
iar manner rich or co- 
Cicero : “ Opima et 
ira praeda.” For pimus , 
a word in formation like 
\s , fat. nloav , fat, is of the 
geuus. All from x*o> or 
• pass. veVijxai. Lennep: 
v, & ttIco, premo, coago, 
po.” O added, as in 
us, which see. ir ai. 

opes , wealth. That is, 
fruitful, 8cc. Like Opu- 

e ^ 

inio , an opinion. Fr. opi - 

mo, Opinor, I judge, 
By corruption from wri- 
transp. wuvoe'a>, oweive®, 
. Or l»ivoe'», transp. 6 vei- 
rfliyco. If Al. from ttivvcq 
vpcth 1 am intelligent or 
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wise, whence wivuto*, wise, in* 
formed. O added, as in Opa- 
cus, Opimus, Oportet. 

Opipdrus , sumptuous. “ Ab 
opts seu opi/ro apparatu” F. 

Opis: See Ops. 

Opitulor , I help. Fr. opem 
and tuli or fofo. See Tuli. 

Opobalsamum , the juice of 
the balsam. ’OwojSaAffapoy. 

Oportet , it is expedient or fit, 
it behoves. Fr. por/o, to carry. 
As we say, It is important 
that it should be done. It im- 
ports, from porto. So Refert, 
and (rvpfigi 1 , it is expedient, 
from (pipat. And wpotrpep^y ad¬ 
vantageous O added, as in 
Opacus, Opimus. Or it is 
for ob, as in Omitto, in which O 
is short as well as long. 1 

Opperior, I wait for, expect. 
Fr. perior, (whence experior), 
I make trials. Virgil: “ Hos- 
tem opperiens” That is, tbn- 
tans hostem an venturus sit. 
Hazarding the chances of hjs 
coming. Looking out for. Te«* 
rence: ** Opperiar ut sciara 
quidnatn haec turba afferat. u 
^f Al. from pario . “ Assideo 
parturienti, partumque expecto." 
V. 

Oppidd , very much, altoge¬ 
ther. “ Quod vel oppido sat is 
est,” says Festus. As Ingens 
from Gens. 

Oppidum , a town. Fr. hr£- 
irslov i. e. aery, a city, situated 
in a plane or flat country. Ho¬ 
mer : ’Ey iredtw armro%<rro no A*$ 
peqoicaiv ivipoHraM, Hence mre- 
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lav, eppidum , oppidmn. O for 
E, as io Oleum, cOrcyra, sOcer, 
vOmo, for Eleum, cErcyra, 
b Ecer, vEmo. % Al. from vo- 
Xig, voX jIIov, transp. tXvtllov, 
aw iliav. 1 

Oppor farms, commodious, 
seasonable, convenient. Pro¬ 
perly said of a place in which 
voyagers have ( portum ) a harbor 
at baud, and so fit for running 
into in case of danger. Ob, 
before one. Ovid : “ Qui mihi 
confugium, qui mihi poet us 
erat.” But the following pas¬ 
sage in Euripides seems more 
to the purpose : Nuv 8 * i\v\g 
iydgou? ravg kpobg rla’siv lixip. 
Ourog ycip ctvrjp, y paXurr’ ixup- 
vopsv, AIMHN vtfavrai rdoy epwr 
PovXcvparaov. 'Ex rovti itvaty6- 
pscQa vgvprfnjv xaXeov, &c. 

Opprobrium, a disgrace. Fr. 
probrum . 

Ops, opis, service, help, aid. 
Here ops is much the same as 
opus and opera, work, labor, ex¬ 
ertion in behalf of another, ser¬ 
vice done to another. Cicero: 
u Omni ope atque opera eni- 
tar ut Senatu8consuitum fiat.” 
Pliny: “Omni ope , labore, 
gratis juvare.” Or opis is fr. 
ova pf. mid. of evoo, whence 
apQevoo, and vipiirvoo, to attend 
to, take care of. 

Ops, Opis, the same as Cy- 
beie, Magna Mater, Tellus, 
Proserpina.“ It seems derived,” 

T ■ - - — ■ " 

| A), for opidum ft. apis. Towns being 
built for mutual aid and assistance. Or 
£r. opus, a work, fortification. A fortified 
town. But whence is the doable P, or 
why should O be long ? 


says Lempriere, “from opmt: 
because this Goddess, who is 
the same as the Earth, gives 
nothing without labor.” Rather, 
because the earth supplies all 
(opem) means and resources, or 
all (opes) wealth and power. 
Macrobius: “ Opem, cujos ope 
vitae humane alimeota quseruu- 
tur.” Unless it is from tvm, 
(pf. mid. ova,) to attend to ; and 
is particularly directed to the 
earth “ quatn cokndo et exer- 
cendo elaboramus.” 

Optimates, the principal men 
in a state, the aristocracy, the 
nobles; or, their favorers and 
defenders. Fr. optimus. As 
"dpioroi and 'Aqvrraxpoensa among 
the Greeks. 

Optimus, best. Fr. opto. 
That is, most desirable. As 
XaoUTTOg from A aoo, XjSo, I wish. 
% Al. for optatissimus. 

Optio , liberty (< optandi ) of 
choosing. Also, a deputy or 
substitute, whom another (opt at) 
chooses to supply a temporarily 
vacant place. Vegetius : “ Optio* 
nes ab optando appellati: quid, 
antecedentibus segritudine pm* 
peditis, hi tanquam adoptati eo- 
rum atque vicarii solent uniter* 
sa curare.” 

Opto , I .wish, wish for, desire, 
choose, ask, want. Fr. votim, 
voSao, whence optho, opto , as 
XaOeco, laTeo. Or fr. avrat, 
whence oxrofuu, I look at, -and 
so consider and choose. Virgil: 
“ Pars optare locum tecto.” 
Hence, 1 wish for, &c. We 
might observe that Xaoo means 
not only to see, but to desire. 
But these senses are both per- 
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derived from that of seizing temple itself where the reply 
• e. with our eyes or our is made. Also, a prophecy. 
), expressed by Xam, whence Fr. oro, to utter. AsSpecto, 

Spectaculum. 

miens, Opulentus, rich. Oraria navis, a ship which 

ms. As Lutum, Lutulen- coasts along {oram ) the shore. 

Orarium, a handkerchief. Fr. 

'Ulus, - os, oris. For wiping the mouth 

>tis, opens , work, exertion, or face. 

i, public works or build- Orata , a gilthead, a fish. 

Fr. ora pf. mid. of Ira, From its golden color. For 
tend to, give attention to; aurata , as Cauda, Coda. 

:e afifsToD, 81 sra, m^ihoo, Oratio, an uttering, speaking; 

ra. speech, harangue, oration. Also, 

irs, need, occasion. Vos- an edict or mandate. Sueto- 
“ Quia, quod necesse nius: “ De quibusdam rebus 
, hoc fit opus, tgyov” So orationes ad Senatum mis- 
reeks use ipyov . ^oy fgyoy sas, prseterito quaestoris officio, 
raorav, It is your business per Coneules pleromque reci- 
imine this, it is binding on tab at. 9 ’ Fr. oro, atum, to utter. 
) do so, you must do so. Orator , a speaker; an ora- 

►phanes : Otixer tpyov *yxafl- tor; ambassador. Fr. oro, ora - 
£rn; 8<7 t* e\e 6 $tpof : it is turn, to utter, 
usiness, who is free, to Orbis, a circle, ring, orb, 
no more. It is neces- globe, wheel. Any thing round, 
that he should sleep no as a quoit, shield, coil, wreath. 

Also, revolution; revolving time, 
v, the extremity, border, as a period, year, &c. From 
n; a coast; a country or / 3 o;, anything which whirls round, 
i bounded by the coast, by transposition (as in Opto 
so;, a boundary. Indeed, if from I 7 o 0 <», and Sorbeo from 
a tail, is rightly derived 'Pofin } ) we should have ormbus 
ovpo$, a* boundary, end; or ormbis , (as from ip jSgOX 
nay have existed in the is imbrlS,) which would uatu- 
of boundary. However, rally sink into orbis. IT Bec- 
irions are not always pre- man says: 11 Fr. opo; or oSpo;, 
I, as in Imbris from *0jx- (B added, as in morBus, ver- 
Or genders, as in Vinum Bum,) a boundary. Au orbis 
Olvo;. Fr. x*§*> ®aya * 8 8 * ,ut * n by 01,6 boundary, 
i. That is, a tract or which is a circle. 99 This is too 
ry* X dropt, as in Anser metaphysical. It would not be 
!hanser. % Wachter no- more so to derive orbis from 
he Welsh or. ftra, pf* mid. fy/fora, (jto'ra, 

iculum, the reply of the op**,) to tend to, verge to: 
m of a temple. The from the notion of every line 
Itym. £ 9 
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in the circle vergiog to a cen¬ 
tre. 1 

Orbita, the mark of a wheel 
describing ( orbes ) revolutions. 

Orbus , destitute of parents 
or children; destitute. As am- 
Bo is from so orbus is 

from opQog, which Donnegan 
has introduced in the sense of 
fipfavog, and also opQofMrris, one 
who maintains orphans. 

Orca , the ork, a fish. For 
orga fr. opvya, (opya,) acc. of 

Orca, an earthen vessel, jar, 
jug. And, from the shape, a 
dice-box. Fr. vpx* j, whence 
, urea, orca . As from upetg is 
sUrex, sOrex; from vTxrog is 
nOctis. 

Orchestra, the orchestra in a 
theatre. 'Opxwrga. 

Orchis, Orchitis , a kind of 
large olive. "Opyig. 

Orcini liberti, men who were 
presented in their masters’ will 
with their freedom; which will 
was of course not to take place 
till his death, “ donee Oreo tra- 
ditus est et in Orci famili& nu¬ 
merals.” 

Orcus , Pluto; Hell. As be¬ 
ing the God (ojpxou) of adjura¬ 
tion. “ Per Plutonem et Sty- 
giam paludem jura re etiam Diis 
mos erat et magna religio.” F. 
5f Or from opxa pf. mid. of ipxoo, 
coerceo, concludo. Horace: 
t( Satelles Orci ... Tantalum 
atque Tantali Genus cobb- 


cbt.” Again: “ Plutona •«. 
qui ter am plum Geryooem Ti- 
tyonque tristi Compbscit iut» 
dft.” * 

Ordindrius, going on in re¬ 
gular order, usnal. Fr. of 'do, 

inis. 

Ordino, 1 place (orcKice) in 
order, arrange, regulate, settle, 
appoint. 

Ordior, 1 begin, set about 
From the North. “ Ort, 
(Germ.) beginning. Anglo-Saz. 
ord. Franc, ort. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Inscriptions, Adam is 
called ord-mon, the commences 
of men.” W. Or from&fa 
formed from oy», as ofp&p from 
aelpw. That is, I rouse myself 
to an undertaking, excito.me. 
As the Latins say, Adorior rem. 
If Al. from 6 p$eoo, whence of- 
follML, explained by Hesychius 
wool made ready for spioning. 
Pliny: “ Araneus orditur tb- 
las.” Begins to weave. 

Ordo, order, arrangement, 
method. Series, course. Row of 
trees. Order of men in a state, 
as Ordo senatorius, plebeius. 
Rank of soldiers. So ordmm 
are applied to banks of rovers, 
and to benches at the theatres, 
Fr. ogtbg , straight, right on as t 
road. Sec. As Osog, Deus ; 
as we say murTHer and mur? 
Der, &c. ^f Or fr. opSqy, form¬ 
ed from fcw,* wbeoce (from 
1. p. opflijv) is bgiog, and allied te 
which is ipoo, pf. pass*. Zhh£ 
whence oppuitbs, a row. Or 


* 1 Al. from erbut or o rvus, urbtu or nr- 

vus, round. It is clear that the same de- * u From Hebr. area, the earth.” v. 
rivation, which produces orbit, produces That is, xStfrios, brox$&nos. 
these also. 3 Whence Sere and Series, a row. • • 


•t 

a 
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fpftoft a row: iEol. opio;, 
AX a, /Eol. xoAOet, cal- 
Germ, orden is a series. 
«, a bit. Quod ori in- 

*as, a mountain Nymph. 

arts, appetite. *Opsfc. 
r&num , an instrument, ma- 
; a musical instrument, 
¥ Ojy«yov. 

pa, the rites of Bacchus. 
• 

chalchum: See Aurich—. 
ens, the east. The place 
the sun ( oritur ) rises. 
Dccidens. 

ficium, an orifice. Fr. 
8 , an dfacio. Quod faci- 
e. fit os. 

go, beginning, origin. Fr. 

As Verto, Vertigo. 
on, Orion. * flptcov . 
or, I rise, spring. Fr. 
rouse. That is, I rouse 
*. ^[“Froin Anglo*Sax. 
ginning.” W. 
lamentum, ornament. Fr. 
As Fundo, Fundamentum. 
lotus, ornament, dress, &c. 
no, ornatum. 

to, I prepare, set out, 

, deck, equip. Fr. «Sg«, 
ittention, provision. Hence 
omo, somewhat as from 
is Urina. Al. from 
race, beauty, Al. from 
i, whence aurino, aumo. 
. from ordino , as from 
is is Mos. 

fius, a mountain-ash. Fr. 
, (<$£vo$,) pertaining to a 
tain. Virgil: “Nascun- 

nriles saxosis montibus 

» 

o, i speak, utter. Also, 


I utter a request, beg, pray. 
Fr. !*po{, discourse, speech; 
whence 6 apiw, 6apw, contr. mow, 
oro. Al. from os, oris . Ore 
profero. But os, oris, is per¬ 
haps better derived from oro, 
than vice versa. % Al. from 
aqoi, a prayer; whence apaw, 
apw, (whence ipotopLou,) I pray. 
“ The iEolians said arporbs for 
arpotrbs, for otrjjp, Svw for 
im, &c.” V. So dOmo from 

&d]XCO. X 

Orsus, a beginning. Fr. or- 
dior, ordsum, orsum. 

Orthium carmen, a song sung 
loudly and distinctly. *Opfoo$ 

YOfLOS. 

Orthographia, orthography. 
* Opioy pallet. 

Ortus, a rising, springing up. 
Fr. orior, oritum, orturry 

Oryx, a kind of wild goat, 
an ounce. *Opv £. 

Oryza , rice. ’Ogt/£oc. 

Os, oris, the mouth. Os for 
orj; and oris fr. oro, to speak. 
Quo oramus. Or fr. ootpo$, 
contr. ipos, speech, discourse.* 

Others derive os from 5<r<r*, 
the voice. A quo vox oritur. 
5f Al. from oty, the voice; 
whence ops, os. Al. from 
aus, (as cAUda, cOda,) fr. avw, 
etocco, to cry out. 

1 It may be objected that oro is pro¬ 
perly to speak in general. Bat ipd also 
seems properly to be a speech in general; 
as it is probably from Spot, necto, jungo 
verba; as and law are from 
Httw, fcrw, jungo. So Serroo from Sero. 
And from ip*, I join, are ipi* and £4*, 
I speak. So again from \4y* t I collect, 
is Xty*, I speak, i. e. I collect words. 

3 AL from 4p* t I speak. Rather from 
the pf. raid. 6pa, whence a word 6pot or 
odpos might possibly have been formed. 


Ot,otsxs, a bone. Oust k 
for ostis fr. I r ritr, term, a 
bone. So 'Orrm brc c aM 
Of si. See Collie. 

Outdo , a disposition to java. 
For ot c Utdo ft . onto. As 
Torpeo, Torpedo. 

Osccn, otdmit , a bird which 
foreboded J>j singing, chirping, 
croaking, fcc. Fr. or and cvxo. 
“Ark qoa ore canens fecit sus¬ 
picion!. F. ^ Or from ob 
and cano. As finging (ob) be¬ 
fore you or in your way. Obt, 
as hi Ostendo. 

OtdUdtio , a swinging. From 
otdlUtm . 

Otcillum , a little mouth. Fr. 
otculum . 

Otcillum , an image bung on 
ropes and swung up and down 
in the air. Fr. or, whence osor- 
bm, otcillum, as shore. “ Par¬ 
ra imago 'similitudine oris sen 
figure human*?.” F. “ Ima- 
guncula in orit humani effigiero.” 
Serrius. Otcillum is explained 
by Heyne,* “lanra e cortice 
fact*” That is, a mask, a re¬ 
presentation of the face, made 
from bark. Al. from ot, and 
cillo, to more. “ Qu&d in illft 
jactatione ora et capita sur- 
sum deor8um movkbent. w F. 
“ Alii dicunt otdlla esse mem¬ 
bra ririlia de floribus facta que 
suspendebantur per intercolum- 
nia: ita ut in ea homines accep- 
tis clausis personis impingerent, 
et ea ore cillerent i. e. moverent, 
ad risum populo commoven- 
dum.” Serrius. Al. for 
obtcillum; from cillo, and obt 


On Virg. Georg. II, 189. 





Otdto, 1 gape, yawn ; 1 am 
larr. “ Ex art dado L aw 
commorenoo, wy» 

That is, from os and cilo 9 ord^ 
citum. So rwSfm, to gape or 
grin, seems to come from aim, 
(whence aim and cm*,) to 
shake. As from t|m is foy s 

Oscular, I kiss. Cheatham do. 

Otculum, a little mouth. Fn 

os. Also, a kiss. «• Nam 
bamando os coavctamna ntyne ( 
minuimoi; et quni ex oreoacn* 
lum facimus.” F. 

Osor, a hater. Fr. odi, od¬ 
ium, otum. As Clando, Ckod- 
sum, Clausum. 

Otiifragut , the os pray. Fr. 

ot, otsit , and frago, whence Jrm- 
gilit and fnango . rt Bocanm 
it takes up bones and other hard 
substances, and letting them fell 
apon rocks breaks them. 9 Tt. 

Ostendo, 1 stretch or bold 
forth before another, show. 
That is, tendo obt i. e. oh. So 
Obtendo. f Al. from tendo 
ad ot i. e. faciem alicujua. 

Ostentdtio, an ambitious dis¬ 
play. Fr. otfento. 

Ostento, 1 show, display. I 
show rainly, display ostentati¬ 
ously. Fr. ostendo, ostemditmM 9 
ostentum . 

Ostentum , a prodigy, omen* 
As showing something futum 
Cicero: “ Pnedictiones et prm» 
sensiones rerum futurarum quid 
aliud declarant, nisi hominibua 
ea, quae sint, ostendi, monatrari, 
portendi ? Ex quo ilia oslentn, 
monstra, portents dicuntur/* .» 

Ostium , a gale, door. The 



ice or mouth of a river. 
K “ Quia sit 09 dom&s,” 
Priscian. In its sense of 
lOUtb of a river, it is ex- 
d by Forceilini ord/xa. 
i this have been its primary 
Dgf H Or for obstium fr. 

On the passage in Vir- 
4 Quo lati ducuot aditus 
n, ostia centum/ 9 Serviu* 
: “Non sine caus& et 
da dixit et ostia . Nam 

ius ostium dicit, per quod 
]Uo arcemur ingressu, ab 
io dictum; aditum ab 
do, per quern ingredimur.” 
what similarly tuAij is fr. 
to press or shut close. 
a , under the same idea, 
M 0 T 6 C 0 formed from moral 
‘ Moo, to thrust out of the 
So the Scholiast on Ari- 
ines: *Paaftaioi eS<r T*a rag 
Paffl wapa to i^eotslv rov 
p* yoy. Haigh says: €l Fr. 
which may be pushed/ 9 
rdcismus, ostracism. *0<r- 
p&g. 

rea, an oyster. "Orrptov. 
reat us, rough, hard. * Like 
ell ( ostrea ) of an oyster. 
rum , the juice of a shell- 
which produced purple, 
e. *0<rrgoy. 

icusta, a spy. ’/JTaxouorv;. 
um, Odum, ease, leisure, 
ss. Fr. aurbg, alone; 
:e autium, otium , (as Cau- 
2oda,) retirement, quiet, 
IF Al. from <Sg, corog, an 


ear. A state in which we can 
lend an ear to others. So Sea* 
liger in bis Enigma on Otium : 
49 Quod pauci norunt, Gejbca 
ut dicatur ab aure, Detque ideo 
studiis nomen et acta sua.” % 
AI. from oucrfa, jEoL ovrla, pos¬ 
sessions, property, as bringing 
with them ease and leisure, f 
Al. for odium fr. oyfa a. 1. p. 
of to restrain, hold back. 
From fyfhp is a bank or 
mound; and from pf. mid. !%* 
is oxvog for o^yog, sloth. Odium 
would produce odum or otium, 
as T or C was neglected.* 

Ovik, a sheepfold. Any en¬ 
closure. An enclosure sur¬ 
rounded with boards, into which 
the centuries of the people went 
to give their votes. Fr. outs. 
As Cubo, Cubile. 

Ovis, a sheep. Fr. Sig, ©is, 
oVis. So iov f oVum. 

Ovo, bvas, I triumph in the 
lesser triumph; I triumph, ge¬ 
nerally. Plutarch refers it to 
ovis . A sheep being sacrificed 
in the lesser triumph, instead of 
a bull which was sacrificed in 
the greater. % Al. from uim f 
to shout. Whence a$Fm, auvo, 
ovo, as Cauda, Coda. . But thus 
O would be long. ^F Al. from 
warn (whence svagm), s 6 m p to 
shout the name of Bacchus. 
Whence evo, then ovo, as Ipm, 
vEmo, vOmo.* 

Ovum, an egg. Fr. ioy, oust. 


* AL from vacaUmm fr. cess# as Sola- 
kea ce r&ap, my, wvrbni, &c. tium from Solar. Hence uacatum, «*• 
om pf. T^riiica) miedfw, i wwa&s, catium, atUium, otium* 

(m u allied to 06* and fi6*, to * Featna derives aw from die sound of 
ae. victory O O. 
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oVum. See Oris. Ova were 
wooden columns, used for mark* 
mg the rounds of the charioteers. 
Adam: “ Either as being of an 
oral form, or haviogoval spheres 
op their top.” 

Oxygarum, a sharp pickle. 
’Qtftfyofsv. 

. 4 Oxypbrum, an article of food 
attended with a quick digestion. 
’Ogtnrljpof. 


P. 

Pabulor, 1 forage, collect 
( pabulum ) fodder. 

Pabulum , food, fodder, fo¬ 
rage. For pascibu/um fr. pasco. 
% Al. from waooy to feed, as Fa- 
bula from eas. But Fabula 
can be deduced from For, Fari. 

Pacisco, Pddscor, I make a 
bargain or agreement. Fr. pacio , 
whence pactus. Pacio fr. *«- 
yi») pf. •KVKaya.y xayjx. Or for 
pagio fr. srayco, as roisCeo from 
fusTfe. That is, pacio foedus. 
1 make firm, fix on sure grounds, 
settle, ratify, a treaty. So we 
have Pango foedus, 8cc. 

Paco, 1 bring into a state 
( pads ) of peace, 1 make still 
and tranquil. 

Pacta, covenanted and pro¬ 
mised in marriage. See Pa¬ 
cisco. 

Paclio , Pactum , an agree¬ 
ment,, covenant, contract. See 
Pacisco. 

Paan, Apollo. Also, a song 
to Apollo, a song of triumph. 
IIm&s. 

Paddgogus , a tutor, guardian, 
instructor. Uaifatyoyof. 


Padico , puerumlasciviusatrio. 
A xatftxog, idem quod mutya- 
erij$. Vel a t*<£, xatteg. 

Ptedidus, filthy. Fr. jMofor. 
As Sordes, Sordidus. 

Pctdor , filth for want of 
dressing, &c. “ Chm pueriKs 
setas nec sibi a sordibus camera 
sciat; et, ubi scit, sordes tamen 
consectari soleat; inde est qu&d 
padorem a xeulog esse putem, et 
propria signare sordes et illuriem 
pueroruvn.” V. " It is said to 
come from t aig, and to suggest 
the dirtiness of children when 
not properly cared for [or looked 
after].” Hill, f Al. torfador, 
(phador,) fr.foedus. 

Pagniarius, a kind of gla-' 
diator. The word is much dis-‘ 
puted. If genuine, it seems to 
come from Ta<yri k, play. 

Pane, Pent: See Appendix. 

Panula, Penula, a thick over¬ 
all. From Qattik q, a Doric 
word. Sappho uses QcuvoXlg. 

Paon, a foot of three short 
and one long, (as Pae&mi,) the 
long being any one of the sylla¬ 
bles. * Ilaidav. 

Paonius , healing. From 
Paon, the physician. Homer: 
* 11 $ Qaro, xo(l I 7 aii}of* avdoye i ftp 
eatriar Too 8' ext natvjoav Sfhnj- 
<parot fippaxot Ta<rcrav ’Hxitrar*. 

Patus , having a slight cast in 
the eye. Fr. xexatrou pp. of 
t a/a, to strike. Percussu9 ocu- 
lis. That is, from a word t « 5 - 
rog. 

Pagan alia, a festival kept by 
the ( pagani) country people. 

Pdgdmca pila, and Pagdnica 
simply, a stow ball stuffed with 
feathers, invented for the amuse- 



( paganorum) of the coun- 
lks. 

gani, the peasantry. As 
ging to the (pizgt) villages. 
ni were opposed to the 
ry, whether they dwelt in 
llages or in the city. “ In 
qui vivunt, otiosam secu- 
le vitam ducunt, remoti a 
publicis ac laboribus. Pa - 
ergo eat qui non militat, 
» in urbe vivat, axoXtfiog.” 
?agani are also pagans or 
ms. Either because the 
tian Religion spread more 
5 cities, and the villagers 
the last to embrace it; 
cause the pagans were 
ed to the Christian war- 
u Qu6d non militareut 
:apite Jesu Christo.” V. 
i: Persius applies ta him- 
le epithet of semipaganus : 
talf. rude and illiterate as 
tant. Unless literature is 
djiere also as a warfare,and 
If unwarlike are half illite- 
Pliny: u Sunt ut in caa- 
ic etiani in literis nostris 
i cultu pagano” &c. 
gella, a little page. Fr. 
a. 

gitia, the page or leaf of a 
Fr. pa go, pango. “ Quia 
t fit ex philyris seu tunicis 
i compactis et compressis.” 

go, (whence pango,) I fix, 
Fr. ray to, whence (from 
riwoucrai) are xoixrbg and 
ed. Or, if A in pago is 
from vyyoo, Dor. xdiyoo. 
gur, perhaps the same as 
tgrus, a sea fish : Gr. **- 
paypos. 


Pdgus , a village; canton, 
district. Fr. wayi, Doric of 
ryyrj, a fountain. As drinking of 
one common fountain. As Vicini 
are the inhabitants of one (tncns) 
village. % Blomfield: “ Q&y o$, 
a hill. From the ancient xotym, 
whence pango . For in early 
times they built their cottages 
on eminences. Whence in the 
more ancient tongue xayo$ was 
the same as Lat. pagus' 9 
Others derive pagus from x&yos, 
a hill, for a similar reason, f 
Or was pagus a junction or 
union .of houses and villages, 
joined together by a mutual con¬ 
federacy and compact i Fr. 
pago, whence pango , compagu, 
pactum , &c. 

Pala, a shovel or spade. For 
paxilla (See Palus) or pagibula 
fr. pago, paxi . Because ( pan* 
gitur) it is driven into the 
ground: as SixriAa is from Sir 
and xsAAa, to drive. Though 
it seems somewhat of an ob¬ 
jection that pango is said not of 
merely driving things, bat of 
driving things so tight as to fix 
them, as a stake or naiL Pala 
is also the bezil of a ring. “ In 
annulo pars latior cui gemma 
infix a est.” F. Here the 
exact meaning of pango is seen. 
Vossius refers pala in this sense 

tO 

Palastra, wrestling and other 
exercises; place or school for 
them. Gesture or carriage of 
the body, which waB much at¬ 
tended to iu them. /loAeJorpa. 

Palam, openly. Butler: 
“ From xaAafti), the open 
hand.” That is, from dat. 


Sift 
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amXmp y. 1 Or for pUn 

fr. Dor. ftAsb, scl of 

*■»!• door. ^ Ai 
Cortot, oinifrrt, evident, b 
from Cerno, to sift; aad ot #w- 
4tf, dearly, woifritty, b fr. 
dbtp (•• * fr- *■»), to 

ibfce, to till; to peibape pa¬ 
isas b fr. tiVi fot of wmMm, to 
■bake, aod to lift.* 

Paiatio, a foundatioa made 
by driviog io (palm) pilot. 

Palatium, PaUalium, the 
Palatine Hitt, one of the seven 
Hillt of Rone. “ From 
Xotmn” toys Scafiger, “ by 
which word the Greeks nil the 
highest bills. For frAo are ci¬ 
tadels aod eminences.” So 
Iceland. fiall % b a mountain. 
Teuton, pkala 1 * * 4 b a wooden 
cattle. The Etruscan falantum 
was beaten. Mirrar, like 
PctfjJamov, Hence palantium, 
palatium A Or palatium might 

1 w l»anfao b la terra ea Shvot , 
set pelt, qni per l’afliiiitl de VO avec 1'A, 
a pa m changer en pale. Ce qni me 
M% liraearner qua ce mot ae troovoit 
anaaf an Latin, e'eet qi*il resta on verbe 

2 at paroit fbro6 de ce anbatantif. C’eat 
5 verbe polo ou pekrt, errer dans la 
tampngne : pekat, qni erra de cot£ et 
d'aatrt, qta court Un champs. L’advetbe 
|j ba tire «on arigine da m£me mot. U 
agniiie maaifescement, k decomrert. 
V«'eat oe qni w fait 2 deconrert poor dea 
homines qui habitent dea ten tea on des 
cabaaoea? C’est ce qni ae fait en plein 
champs. Ce mot paZam aemble m&me 
dana aa formation avoir plan de rapport 
I k kngne Slavonae qn’ a la Latme. II 
aemble qo' on diae pafan poor palami pas 
lea ebampe, k travera lea champa.” L’E- 
reqae, aa quoted by Tooke. 

9 9 Wachter in Pfila 

4 Varioua derivations are given by the 
old etymologists, from PoUos, Pallantia, 
Wt, Polos, Polotio, Ice.; from pihr 


hmmkmmfmutA htm ftkim, 
fm)m, to Mke U^h « 

c n i wp i CT OM^ wWti Jwlo, u, 
and falatium or palatimub a. 
Solatium b Cm Solar. See 
Palatom. M And, beanae* 
toys Fovcellmi, » mder At 
Fayr mil large aed magnificat 
ttmctnres wore built on it, 

a palace or sumptnona c d dicc* 
But, if faAm wore both ritnhli 
and eminences, fatXq might have 
originated palatium as wdl b 
the tense of a spkodid ci tadel 
or palace aa ia that of a high 
bill. Or palatium might have 
come in thb sente from fnAfc 
shining, and to splendid, and 
magnificent. Wachter refers th 
Germ, pfalx, a palace, to the 
Teut. pkala , a wooden tower. 
u It b probable,” he says, u that 
the first kings of the Fraab 
lived in such towers; and that 
afterwards the name remained 
and was applied to palaces.* 
Thb idem again might baft 
given the sense of palace to pa¬ 
latium. Todd : 44 Palace: 

Germ, and Sax. palaat ; Welsh 
palas, plas ; Cornish place , plh. 
Serenius observes: Origmem 
Latinam vix admittunt lingua 
antiqus, Camb. Brit. Angl. 
Sax. &c. Deductnm igitnr ms 
vult Wachter k Teut. et Sneth. 
antiq .fala, turns lignea, quod i 
Su. Goth ,fala,fela, tegere." *' 
Palatum , the palate or roof 


nod bile, from the roaming or hlestkg of 
sheep en it ia former days. TttmUoa: 
44 Sed time pftscebsnt herbom Psktas 
rices.” 
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mouth. From an 
nee, might have been an 
ord Qotkaoo, QaXiib, phalo, 
raise high; whence pha- 
, palatum, raised high, 
om <p*\o$, shining, might 
been formed phalo and 
lum, as said of the bright 
l. Ennius has 4i cceli pa- 
* Thus palatum would 
the palate, in the same 
bat the Greeks called it 

latus, enclosed ( palis ) with 

le ,a wrestling. iXxA)). 
lea, chaff. Fr. *akua (i. e. 
) fut. 2. of irakkto, to shake 
From its being tossed 
{ fan. Virgil: u Surgen- 
d Zephyruin palea JAC- 
UR inanes.” 

lea, the gills of a cock. 
ok cu, like Falea. From 
baking about. 
lear, the skin which hangs 
from the neck of oxen, 
p. As resembling the (pa- 
ills of a cock. 
les , the Goddess of shep- 
and of feeding cattle. Fr. 
o feed. 

Ulia, a festival in honor 
i) of Pales. 

Umpsestus, a kind of paper 
hich what was written, 
be easily erased, so as to 
itten on anew. Ilotkl[u- 
>• 

Uriodia, a recantation. IIa- 

i. 

Iturus, Christ’s thorn. Uol- 

r. 

(la, an upper garment 
ng down to the ankles. 
Etym. 


Fr. xikkco, to vibrate, toss about. 
Forcellini explains palla “ vestis 
amplaet fluens.” Sidonius: 
“ Tegit extima limo Circite 
palla pedes, qui cbm sub veste 
moventur, Crispato rigid® crepi¬ 
tant in syrmate rugae.” ^ Al. 
from Qapo$, an outer garment; 
whence pharula, phalla , palla. 
See Ralla. % Al. from the 
North, Saxon pall is, pallium, 
amictus ; whence our palL 
44 From the ancient Sueth.yiz/a, 
fela , to cover,” says Serenius. 
Compare also the remarks on 
Pellis. 

Pal Idea , a concubine. 

Palladium, a statue of Mi¬ 
nerva. Ilakkiiioy. 

P allant is , Pallantias, Au¬ 
rora. . As being the sister of 
Pallas, and the daughter of 
Hyperion, who was often taken 
for the Sun. 

Pallas, Minerva. Ilakkxf. 

Palleo, lam pale. Fr. 
kbg, the same as re\o$ and xskios. 
Donnegan translates wskiabco, 
44 to render whitish, pale 
or livid.” E into A, as in 
mAgnus for mEgnus. Wachter 
explains Hebr. baal “ lividus 
fuit.” Al. from wikkat, to 
shake or palpitate i. e. with fear. 
Sophocles has xakkoov plj&p. 
Palleo would thus mean pro* 
perly, 1 am pale with fear, 

Al. from miAo$, clay ; Dor. 
irata'f. That is, I am of the 
color of clay. Al. from 
xotXaco, whence xotka<reco, to 
whiten. Al. from the North. 
Germ, fat , JBelg. tal, Anglo- 
Sa x.falu, mean pale. 

Pallium , the outer robe of 

2 R 
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the Greeks. Of the same origin 
a s pa Ha, or from it. 

Palma , the palm of the hand. 
Fr. toAo/kij, toA/xi). Also, the 
palni-tree; and the date, its 
fruit. “ For its branches when 
expanded are like a man’s hand 
when expanded.” F. “ Because 
its leaves are extended from the 
top like the fingers on the 
hand.” Tt. And, because crowns 
of it were given to victors, it was 
used for the mark or token of 
victory, the palm or prize. Also, 
the greater shoot or leader of 
a vine. “ Because grapes go 
forth from it, like the fingers 
from the palm of the hand.” V. 
Also, the broad end of an oar. 
So Ormston deduces rapaos, 
the broad part of the oar, from 
rapaog, the palm of the hand : 
“ Because it spreads from the 
narrow part, as the palm does 
from the wrist.” 

Palmdrius , deserving (pal- 
mam) the palm, most excellent. 

Palmdta vestis, a robe in- 
woven with the leaves (palma) 
of the palm tree. 

Palmes , the shoot or young 
branch of a vine. i€ FestiA says : 

‘ Palmites appellantur quid in 
modum palmarum humanarum 
virgulas quasi digitos edunt.’ 
Palmes is not directly from the 
palma of the hand, but from the 
palma of the vine, which re¬ 
ceived its name from the palma 
of the hand.” V. “ Palmes , 
materia ilia, quae quotannis ex 
vitis brachio emergit, et gem- 
mas producit, et indurescit; 
quae deinde in ramusculos abe- 
upt, et palma cujusdam digitos 


faciunt.” F. 1 Palmites are used 
also for the lesser branches 
of other trees. 

Palmo , I make the print or 
mark (palma) of the palm of 
my hand. 1 

Palmo , 1 tie (palmas) the 
branches of a vine to the stake 
which supports them. “ Per¬ 
haps fr. palma , the branch of ft 
vine. Or from the Hebrew 
BLM, to bind.” V. 

Palmula , the broad part of 
an oar. Also, a date. See Pal¬ 
ma. 

Palmus , a palm, hand- 
bread th. Fr. palma* 

Palo, I prop (palis) with 
stakes. 

Palor, I wander about, strag¬ 
gle. Contr. from pabulor , 1 
forage, f Or from paltis. Al 
said properly of soldiers strag¬ 
gling about in the woods to cut 
(palos) stakes for the camp.*' 

Palpebra , the eye-lids. Fr. 
palpOy somewhat as from Dole 
is Dolabra, from Lateo is Late- 
bra. u Quia palpant i. e. levi- 
ter et blaud£ tangunt oculos.* 
F. % Or for palpitebra fir. 
palpito . ForcelJim explains 
pulpito “ leviter ac frequenter 
moveor.” Compare Cilium. 

Palpito , 1 beat quick, pant, 
throb. Fr. palpo , (as Musso, 


1 Forcellini explains palma u maps 
flagellum in vite unde uv® nascuntur f 
and palmei , sarmentum, flagellum, vi¬ 

tis ramus utilis ad fructum.” Palmm 
then he explains Flagellum, and palma 
Majus flagellum. Yet in Palma he state* 
that palma is the same as palmer 
9 See a Northern origin in the Kota to 
Pal&m. 

\ 
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uto,) taken in the sense of f Al. for pagulus or pagibulus, 
to; fr. waXXw, 1 quiver, fir. pago, pango , 1 fix. This 
te, fut. toAw, whence vaXFa, is much the same. 

, i. e. pa Ip ho, palpo . Com- Palus, udis, a marsh, pool. 
sylVa, arVum. From the North. Anglo-Sax. 

i Ipo, I touch softly, feel pul , Irish poll , Belg. poel, 
y, stroke; and hence, 1 ca- Welsh and Armor, pwl, pouL 
fondle, wheedle, cajole. Fr. Germ.p/w/. Al. from 
P*w, Dor. Doric of n)Xo$, clay, mud. 

do, i. e. xcraX^eo, transp. From its muddy nature. But A 
whence xoA$a>, (as in palus should thus be long. 
A», Fallo,) i. e. palpho, for Or from 2\o$, Fa\o$; whence 
»a palpo . f Al. from falus, (as mAneo from uEvies^ 
iqj d(fco, palm& tango; cut and mAgnus for mEgniis,) 
to •kaXqw. ^f Al. from thence (i. e. from phalus ) palus . 
i, 1 cherish ; iEol. $d\rco, Pampino, 1 lop off the ( pam - 
i f in Aeolic is “ Quia, pinos) leaves or tender snoots 
fovemus, mol liter contrec- of vines, 
i.” V. If Al. from toAco Pampinus: See Appendix, 
rf naWco, I move with a Paw, the God of shepherds, 
ilous motion. See Pal- J7av. 


'Juda, (whence paludatus, 
'amentum,) a military cloak. 
>m Hebrew PLA , velare, 
re.” V. Or from Su. 
•Jala, to cover. See Pa- 
». If Al. from t otXu fut. 
\Xoo, to shake. From its 
ions, ^f Al. from palla . 
iumbes, a wood-pigeon, 
love. Fr. waA» fut. of 
», to shake i. e. with fear. 
;>phocles has xaKXaov Qofkp. 
rtyaov is a dove from Tpioo , 
smble. From then 

lubes and then palumbes . 
ips through a word iraAtAp, 
lo*. 

Jus, 1 a stake; a peg. For 
!us, as Vexillum, Velum. 

Inglo-Sax. pal, Franc, phal, Belg. 
Bose, pa la, Germ, pfal* [Engl. 
From Lit. palus.** W. 


Panaca: See Appendix. 

Panacea, Panaces , Panax, 
the herb panacea. nav&xua, 
WMtaxsf, x arotf. 

Panaricium, a whitlow. M A 
barbarous word, corrupted from 
paronychium” F. 

Panarium , a bread-basket. 
Fr. pants. 

. Pancarpus , made up of va¬ 
rious materials. Properly, made 
up of all fruits, fr. irayxa^To?. 

Panchrestum medieamentum, 
a sovereign remedy. From *£y- 
^pjorov, all-useful. 

Panchristarius . What is 
meant by it, is not clear. Ar- 
nobius: “ FuHones, lanarios, 
phrygiones, coquos, panchrista - 
rios. Turuebus supposes it to 
be pastrycooks: “ Nam veluti 
*<*yXP r l <rro s> omnino utilis vel 
accommodus est dulciarius pa- 
nis.” This is a sorry account 
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of the word. It may come 
from varfxp&r a*. However, it 
is evidently of Greek extraction. 

. Pancratium, a contest in 
which boxing and wrestling were 
united. n«yxpcnoy. 

Panda, some Goddess. Sup* 
posed by Forcellini to be the 
Goddess of Peace, because in 
the time of peace die Gates of 
the city ( panduniur) are or were 
thrown open. Quae pandit ja- 
niaas. 

Pandect<z , books treating of 
all kinds of subjects; or com¬ 
prehending the whole of any 
science. Uav&xroi. 

Patidiculor, 1 stretch and 
yawn asone awaking from sleep. 
That is, pando me et mea mem¬ 
bra. 

Panda , 1 set or throw open, 
stretch out; I set forth, pub¬ 
lish, relate. For phando fr. 
<fcav8>jv, fovB or, or $«i(whence 
avapavd or, armfavSd,) fr, wtQay- 
roi pp. of Qaivoo, 1 disclose, ex-* 
pose to view. . Compare tenDo, 
morDeo, &c. Al. for pado , 
(as N is added in Lingo, &c.) 
fr. xrr a&jw, wraSqv ; dropping r, 
as in Penna from Itrena, Do - 
roJijy being formed from arrow, 
I open. 

Pando , as, 1 bend, bow. 
From Sax. bendan , to bend. 
Allied is our Bandy. ^ Vos- 
shis says: “ Pandus , bent: 
quia se pandit , extendit.” So 
Ainsworth: “ Pandus , qui se 
pandit ” Ou the contrary, pan¬ 
dits is “qui sc contrahit.” Un¬ 
less it is a metaphor taken from 
a bow, which, the more it is. 
stretched, the more it is bent. 


Pandunxo, 1 play op s paw 
dura or instrument vrith three 
strings. HreiooplQw. 

Pandus, beut. Fr. panda* 
as . Or vice versfi. 

Pdncgjfricus, laudatory. Own 
V/vfuck- 

tango, for pago, (See Mon¬ 
go, Lingo,) w hence pepigi, nod 
( pagtum ,) pactum , 1 drive 
fix in; fix into the groand, 
plant. Fr. xayco, (whence van 
row, &c.)same as «^dd ,uifpmpu 
Pango versus, I write verses. 
Because the stylus fixed letters 
into the wax. Pango faedm, 
pacem, I make a treaty. Tint 
is, 1 make firm or fast, 1 cent* 
firmer ratify, as xqywfu is reed . 

'ranicula, gossamer on mil* 
let, pannic, reeds ; a long round 
substance growing on nut-trees* 
pines, &c. And, from its like¬ 
ness, a pappy tumor in thq 
body. From panus, . From 
its likeness to {paras) the.woof 
about the quill in a shuttle. . * 
Panscum, the herb panic* 
“ A panus . Panicum eat . k»A* 
nuoimb obaitum." V. V Others 
less correcdy from pankula, 
which itself is from panus . So 
Turton : “ A herb whose spike 
consists of innumerable thick 
seeds disposed in many pant* 
cles.” f Al. from pants. 

Miller: “ Pannic is sown ia 
several parts of Europe in the 
fields as corn for the sustenance 
of the inhabitants. It is fre¬ 
quently used in particular places 
of Germany to make bread/* 
Panis, bread. Fr. aim, to 
feed. Unless vreo$ is a Doric 
word. Atbenssus has wrest 
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end seems to say that not que.” V. Vos si us states that 
lie Romans used ms); for the Belgic and Celtic pome, and 
, but the Greek writers Ital. pansa, mean the same 
is, Archilogus, and Rin- thing. So our paunch . But 

these seem contracted from pan- 
mid, little Pans. £foyfo-xoi. tices. 

nnas is explained by For- Pantomimus , a mimic. Urn- 

i “textum ex quo vestes roj, ti/xoj. 

, item ipsa vestis.” It is Pamts , the woof about the 
ed to Doric of irij- quill in the shuttle. Fr. veewof, 

web or tissue, it seems Doric of irijyos, yarn wound 
ve meant not a garment, on a spindle for a woof. Also, 
piece of cloth; and thence a spreading bile or swelling.* 
re been specially applied From likeness of form, says 
piece of cloth put into a Nonius. “Shaped like a wea- 
mt to meud it, a patch, ver’s roll.” Tt. 

. Hence panni were Papa , father, a term of res¬ 

et ; and pannosus , clothed pect given to the Christian 
itches, ragged, tattered, Bishops, and thence to the 
re, &c. Panni were also Pope. IIawet$. 

>ut into wounds, Wachter Papa, strange ! wonderful! 

ins Gerui. fane , “ pannus Bafiml and vaval. 
i eel lineus.” But refers Papaver, a poppy. Fr. papa, 
oarmus . children’s food. “ Pappo pel 

momphaus, the source or Papo, ad pueros pertinet, cbm 
ger of all oracles. Ucvo/x- vel cibum petuntvel papain com- 

edunt.” F. See Papula, Pa- 
ifisn, splayfoot. Qui est pilla. “ Because nurses used 
us pansis, i. e. latis et ex- to mix this plant in children's 
• food to relieve the colic and 

mihion , d temple. 17av- make them sleep.” Tt. Papa , 

Papaver, somewhat as Cado, 
nthcr, cris, Panthera, a Cadaver. ^“An ob similitu- 
Fr. wavtijpo$, all-catching, dinem a papa, caput mamtnil-’ 
nthera, a panther. IIay6i}g. 1® ?” Scbeide. See Papilla. 
intices, um, the paunch, % Al. from pappus . “Quasi, 
For pandices from wav- flos lanuginosus.” W. 

, the all-receivers; i. e. Papaverata vestis. “SoGr. 
yets, pandices, as r4ppOw$ fdjxcw, a poppy, is also a byssine 
ices terminus. Or sup- or linen tissue. Some believe 
a word xavTo;£si;, the all- it so called, because there was a 
rs. f Al. from pando . species of poppy from which, 
i its property of dilatation, says Pliny, * candorem lintea 
ntices, intestina. Quia in pr&cipuum trahunt.’ Others, 
e jaceant expansa extent®- because the soft down of the 
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Parent alia, feasts or sacrifices 
at the funerals (pareatum) of 
parents or near relations. 

Parento 9 I perform the fune¬ 
ral rites ( pareutum ) of parents 
or near relations. * 

Pareo , I am at hand, am by, 
present myself near, make my 
appearance, appear; and hence, 
I seem, like Videor. Also, I 
am at hand to wait on and at¬ 
tend to another’s orders or 
wishes; I obey, or 1 humor, 
gratify. Fr. %apiw, (whence *ag- 
tipi,) I am near, or I come 
near. Yet thus the A should 
be abort. Yet Bracbium is 
from jBpd^wr. ^Al. from ripog, 
before, Or from whence 
Qaspof, pago;, manifest; hence 
Qapict, 1 manifest or show my¬ 
self, i. e. phareo , pareo . 

Paries , a wall. As ni^oc and 
T«rgo$ 1 are from rsv/m, the same 
as tv/w and tcxop, & to produce, 
create, make, and so construct, 
form, build; so from pario , to 
produce, and so build, is paries , 
as from Specio is Species. If 
Or from vapm fut. 2. of ae/geo, 
(See Pars) to penetrate, and so 
divide, separate. See Mcerus. 
Haigh refers it to vipag, a 
boundary, which is from xe/p«, 
vtpw. ^f Al. from paro, to pre¬ 
pare, arrange. Al. from »«- 
go;, in front of. As evcoxia (from 
hf ewr)) are translated “ parietes ” 
by Clarke in 11. 0. 435. 

Parietaria , the herb pellitory. 
Fr. paries,parietis. “ Because 
it grows upon old walls and 


1 See Valckenacr in Lennep on Tctfx** 
9 Aa SAto/uu is the aunt as Stxafiuu. 


among rubbish.” Tt. It is call¬ 
ed Muralis by Pliny. 

Parieiuue, ruinous wrdls,rem¬ 
nants of walk. Fr. paries, pa¬ 
rietis. 

Parllia , the same as PmKHe, 
and for euphony, as CoeRukus 
for CceLuleus. 

Parilis , like. Fr. par, parts, 

Pario , 1 bear or bring forth, 
produce; 1 produce to myself, 
acquire, get. “ From Hebr. 
bar a, lie created.” V. Allied 
is Germ, barer t, and our bear, 
“ Tatian in our Lord’s Genea¬ 
logy : ‘ Abraham gibar (taken 
that is, Abraham begat Isaac. 
The people of Lombardy hare 
far a for generation.” W. ^f Or 
fir. Qapao fut. 2. of to bear. 
\\ hence Qap&fa, a quiver, and 
l<ro$aptfy*. f Or rather from 
Topes fut. 2. of Tslpm, to pierce, 
divide, and so open, lay open, 
make manifest. See Pareo. 
These last senses agree well 
with Aperio, Operio, Reperio. 
^f Wachter refers also to Germ. 
bar, conspicuous: “ Quia pa- 
rere est in lucem edere.” 

Pario , I make my accounts 
even. Fr. par, paris . 

Paritor , one who is ready 
and in attendance. Fr. pareo, 
paritum. So Apparitor. 

Parma , a small round shield. 
Clemens states it to be n Thia- 
cian invention: Bpixtf vpim 
ttj¥ xaXoupJvrjv ragfiyv eSg or. Jt 
was therefore probably n Thra¬ 
cian word. Yet Suidas writes: 
nig/xar Sigporivoi ffaptol **fd 
Kapxpfiwlois : Ilapfiea, shields of 
hide among the Carthaginians. 
Varro : “ Qubd a medio in 
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58 partes par /’ That is, supply what is necessary to the 
paris is parima , parma, salvation of the faithful/’ F. 
Gemma, Gluma. Homer Parodia , a parody. 

anrltia 7rayrwi T<njv. But S/a. 

s not distinctive enough. Paronychia, whitlows. Raj* 

iro , I acquire, get, procure, mi via. 

furnish, provide, get ready. Paropsis , a platter. Uapo^if. 
•api. That is, I bring any- Parra , — — 

near one, so as to be ready Parrictda , the murderer of a 

se. In Od. K, 9, **p& 8s parent. For patricida. Hence, 
htlaTu fLvploi xfirai , vapei the murderer of near relations, 
i is “ apposita sunt et as the sense of Parents was ex* 
a.” In II. I, 90, we have tended. And finally, a mur- 
St tr$* rlisi ftevoHxia Saha, derer in general. It is wriu 
in 91 Homer joins vgo- ten also paricida. Pestus states 
m to h-oifia. “ Para that paricida is not one who 
pario are both from Hebr. kills a parent, but one who kills 
/* V. See Pario. f Or, any body; and adduces the 
proper meaning of paro is Law of Numa : “ Si quis bo- 
Ijust, settle, dispose, (as in minem liberum dolo sciens 
ist: “ Consules provincias morti doit, paricida esto.” 
8 e paraverant”) it may be “ Whence it is manifest/’ says 
hcapco, ’napoo, to adjust or to Wachter, “ that par signified 
to. E being dropt, as in a man, and was derived from 
us, Rufus, Ruber, Liber, the Barbarians. It was the 
If Al. from vopos, a means same as bar , a word of common 
roviding anything; whence use in the ancient laws of the 
pv, to provide, supply. As Franks and Dutch, and of Lorn* 
>r from ’Ovo'g. And bardy. Lex Alamann.: * Si 

iwbat similarly cAuis from quis morttaudit barum aut fce- 
r. % Wachter mentions the minam/ Again: 1 Si ancillafue* 
oric para , to adorn. rit, solvat solidum unum. Si 

aro, onis, a kind of bark, barns fuerit, similiter. Si ser- 
ov. vus, medium solidum/ Here 

irochia , a parish. That is, barus is a freeman, opposed to 
lossession of an ecclesiasti- a slave/* 

Hsrochus. Pars, partis , a part, portion, 

irochus , a providitor whose division ; a party, faction ; a part 
less it was to provide what or character in a play ; the part 
afforded by the public to which we are to perform in life, 
assadors, &c. From vap- or in an action, an office, duty, 
pf. mid. of •KOLql'xjn, to fur- Partis is fr. wsTraprai pp. of 
> “ Hence those are called frc/goo, to make to pass through, 
tcAs in the Church, who perforate, and so divide. Ho- 
urtake the care of souls, and raer has mraqpim from timap* 
Etym. 2 s 
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|mu. Compare Portio. Scheide 
quotes from Hesychius: IZa/>- 
vo? xXatrpa. Uajcro* would be 
from the second person xtxap- 
«rai, and would produce ywirs. 
% Al. from Qa&rof, a piece or 
portion, “ From Hebr. pa¬ 
ras, to divide.” Tt. 1 

Parsimonia, sparingness. Fr. 
parco, par sum. As Queror, 
Querimonia; Sanctus, Sancti- 
monia. 

Partheniit, sons of unmar¬ 
ried women. Ilapiinai. 

Parthcnice, Parlhbiium , the 
herb pellitory. Ilapbvfixy, flap- 
Iffwor. 

Particeps , participis, taking 
a part or share in, partaking in. 
From partem capio. 

Participium, a participle. 
Fr. participis . As having cases 
and tenses, and so partaking the 
qualities of nouns and verbs. 

Parttcipo, 1 share. Fr. par- 
ticeps, cipis. 

Partim , partly. Fr. pars f 
partis. 

Partio, Partior, I part, share, 
distribute. Fr. pars , partis. 

Parturio, I desire to bring 
forth. Fr. pario, partum. Like 
Esurio. 

Partus, a birth. Fr. pario, 
paritum , partum. 

Partim, a little. For parvu~ 
lUm, whence parulUm, parilm . 
If Al. from xavgov. 

Parumper, for a little while. 
Fr. parum. Per as in Paulis- 
per, Tantisper, from xsp, as in 
&\iyov it Bp. 


1 Wachtcr notices Hebr. patar, parti¬ 
tas eat, piter t pars. 


Parus, - 

Parvus, little, small. As 
Nervus is from Nevpov, so par¬ 
vus is from xoajpof, small. 

Pasceolus, a leathern bag. 
Fr. $&<rxa\Qf. Or for pe- 
sceolus fr. xtrxof, a skin, hide. 

Pascha, the passover. Uia- 

X a * 

Pasco, I feed, give food to, 
nourish; 1 feed myself, graze. 
Fr. xaco, whence xi<rxw, as 
Qacrxoo ; /Sacs, /Sacrxcs. 

Pascuum, a pasture. Fr. 
pasco. 

Passer: See Appendix. 

Passer marinus, an ostrich. 
So arpou$os fieyetf, and arpwfos 
simply, is an ostrich. 

Passim, loosely, here and 
there. Fr. pando , pansum , pos¬ 
sum. “ Quasi lat£ et expan- 
dendo se.” F. So we have 
"passi capilli.” 

Passiva verba, passive verbs. 
Fr. patior, possum. As ex¬ 
pressing what we suffer or is 
done to us, in opposition to 
what we do. Amo, Amor. 

Passum, sweet wine made 
(ex uvis passis) of grapes dried 
in the sun. 

Passns, having suffered. Fr. 
patior, pat sum, passum. Also, 
being spread out. Fr. pando, 
pansum, passum. Uva passa is 
a dried grape. As having suf¬ 
fered the heat of the sun, when 
laid out to dry. Or as being 
stretched out in the sun. “ Uva 
ad solem expansa.”F. Passic a- 
piili is applied to the hair spread 
out loose, io opposition to its 
being tied and confined. 

Passus , a pace, step; foot* 
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step. Fr. pando , paruum 9 pas- 
sum. A throwing wide of the 
feet. 

Pasticus , a grass-lamb. Fr. 
pasco , pastum. 

Pastillus, a roll or ball of 
medicine or perfume. “ Pasta, 
won}, [i. e. sprinkled,] a loz¬ 
enge or small cake sprinkled 
over with some dry powdered 
substance. . Hence pastillus" 
Tt. If Al. frOm nacrrog formed 
from wixoo, (whence *^ycu, irot^yg, 
&c.) to press close; allied to 
fiaao, whence fiaoXog, fiwkog. % 
Al . from pasco, pastum. “ Quia 
pascit, utpote cibus.” V. 1 

Pastinaca, a parsnip. Tur- 
nebus: “ Quia referat et quasi 
habeat pastinum 

Pastinaca , a fish with a poi¬ 
sonous sting in the tail. Tur- 
nebus: “Qu6d telum quasi 
pastinum habeat. 1 ’ 

Pastinum, a two-pronged tool 
to set plants with or to dig up 
and prepare the ground with 
for planting. For pacstinum, 
i. e. paxtinum, from pago, paxi, 
somewhat as from Vexi is Vex- 
illum. Tinum, as in Cras, 
Crastinum. Columella defines 
it “ ferramentum quo semina 
PANGUNTUB.” f Al. from 
wa*<ra>, Doric of nijtreoo, I fix. 

Pastophori, priests of Isis 
and Osiris. rtaeroifopoi. 

Pastor, one who feeds ani- 


1 “ Fr. p*nis, whence panicutus , panU 
eillus, pastillus” aaysDacier. But pa - 
nicillus will not produce pastiUus. If 
from pan is, it must be for panistiUus. 

* Al. from pasco, pastum, to feed. But 
this i* too general a sense. . 


32S 

mals, a shepherd, goatherd. Fr. 
pasco, pastum. 

Pastus , a grazing, &c. Fr. 
pasco, pascitum, pastum. 

Patagium: See Appendix. 

Patagus, 8ome disease. Per¬ 
haps from narayog, a stroke or 
blow, as Apoplexy is fr. nXy/a, 
wXrfem, to strike. 

Patef ado , 1 lay open. Pa - 
terefacio. 

Patella, a dish, platter. And, 
from a likeness in form, the 
knee-pan. Fr. patina, whence 
patinula, patinella, patella. Or 
fr. patena , patenula. 

Patena, a platter. Fr. pateo, 
as Habeo, Habena. “ Vas la¬ 
tum et patens.” F. 

Pateo, I lie open, am mani¬ 
fest. Fr. nsraco, transp. ware®, 
1 expand. Used in a neuter 
sense. If Al. from/9a0u;, deep. 
T for 0, as in Lateo from Aa- 
$teo. ^f “ Or from Hebrew 
PTT, to open, or PTA, to be 
large or broad.” V. 

Pater, a father. ifonfp.* 
Patres are fathers or forefathers. 
Also, the senators. Sallust: 
“Vel aetate vel cura similitu- 
dine patres appellabantur.” 

Patera, a broad cup or bowl 
used for drinking from, and 
making libations. Fr. pateo. 
“ Poculi genus planum ac 
patens says Macrobius. Era, 
as in Gr. senega. 

Paternus } paternal. Fr. pa¬ 
ter. 

Pdtheticus, pathetic. ila- 

&1}TIX0£. 


9 " P&dir f Anglo-Sax. fader, 
Fipnc * faker. Genii, voter.” W. 
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Pat/new ,a pathic. Ilattuig. 

Pdtibulum , a kind of gibbet 
made of a stake vertical at bot¬ 
tom, but open at top and 
branching out right and left, 
like the letter Y. Fr. pateo, 
aa Lateo, Latibulum. f Al. 
from patior. As an instrument 
of suffering. 

Pdtientia, patience. Fr. pa- 
tiens , patientis. 

Patina, a dish. Fr. Tarrinj, 
as pa^Atx, machloa. 

Patior, 1 suffer, endure, put 
up with. Fr. vdia, as pateo 
from *u0sa>. Perhaps immedi¬ 
ately from a verb vailfa, ts(^o- 
pai, iEol. fut. rmltouftai. 

Patratus pater, a herald cho- 
sen from out the Feciales to 
demand satisfaction from an 
enemy. Supposed to mean a 
father who had a father. Such 
a man, says Hooke, was thought 
by Numa to be more inclined 
to be faithful to his country. 
Some understand pater as re¬ 
ferring to his being chosen head 
of the Feciales, and patratus 
to his having a father, or having 
been made a father. Some 
understand patratus of being 
sanctioned and agreed on to 
carry the message. But is 
patro in this sense used of per¬ 
sons i They said, Patro rem: 
could they say, Patro honii- 
netn ? 

Patria, i. e. terra, one’s na¬ 
tive country. Fr. patrius . 

. Patriarcha, the author of a 
race or people or church, a 
patriarch. lletTpiipyy^ m 

Patricii , descendants of the 
( Patrum ) senators. 


Patrimombam, property left 
(i patre) by a father; hence, 
property arising from any quarter. 
So Matrimonium. And Parsi- 
monia, Sanctimonia. 

Patrimus , one whose father 
is alive. So Matrimus. 

Patrius, belonging to (pa- 
trem) a father or ( patres) ooe’s 
fathers, paternal, hereditary. 

Patro , I effect, perform. 
Fr. %p& tt», transp. sccrrpos, ca> 

Patro, liberis do operam. A 
pater, patris . Id est, pater fio. 
f Nisi translatum est a generali 
sensu row patro ad to v^tmon 

Patrocinor, I protect, defend. 
Fr. pater , patris, like Sermoci- 
nor. Patrem ago. See Pa- 
tronus. Festus: “ Potrodnia 
appel lari coepta sunt, cbm plebs 
distributa est inter Patres, at 
eorum opibus tuta esaet.* % 
Or for patronocinor fr. patro- 
nus. 

Patronus ,a protector, patron; 
an advocate in causes. Qui pa¬ 
trem agit erga alter urn. So Ma- 
trona. 

Pdtruelis, the son or daughter 
( patrui ) of an uncle. 

Patruus , an uncle (ex parte 
patris) on the father’s side, or 
the brother ( patris) of a father. 
Others say, because he is in the 
place of a father, when the father 
is dead. Also, a severe repro¬ 
ver, like a morose uncle. 

Patulcius, Janus. Fr. pateo. 
Because in the time of peace 
the gates of his temple were 
open. Something like Hiulcus 
from Hio. 
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itulus, open, wide, brood, 
Fr. pateo. 

wa, a peahen. Fr. pavo • 
«o, Lea. 

tuci, a few. Fr. whtetvxm 
a) pf. of *am 9 , whence a 
vavKog, From wave* we 
watjpoi, few. If Or fr. 
ts, whence paulicus , (as 
> Unicus,) then paucus. If 
from jroivpog, whence pau~ 

, paucus . 

iueo, I fear, dread. Fr. 
or fafiscio 1 fut. 2. of $e/3», 
ce (pefiopoii, I fear. From 
• is Qoity, $a/3o;, a dove, as 
sr from Tpeeo. ^f Al. from 
», as Jaceo from Jacio. 
is, pavior cor metu. Or 
vavor, and this from pavio 
uco. Qui pavit cor.* 
hiicula, an instrument with 
h the floors of bouses or 
i were beaten to make them 
and hard. Fr. pavio . 
ividus, fearful. Fr. paveo. 
Iplendidus. 

iwimentum, a pavement, 
. Fr. pavio, I ram down. 
>: “ De testft aridft part* 
urn struito. Ubi structum 
pavito fricatoque,” 8cc. 
avio, I beat, strike. Fr. 
, paio, pa Vio, as v OV$, ois, 

aulatim, by little and little. 
pauculatim . 

autisper, for a little while. 
mulo or paulum . As Pa* 
, Parumper. 


Khers refer to which ii more 

s. 

d. from a word wa4* Mane as wtJm. 


Panto, a Hide, somewhat. 
For pauculd or pauxilto . If 
paullo , from pauculo , pauclo, 
paullo ; or pauxillo , paullo . 

Paululdtim , by little and 
little. Fr. paulilm, pauluHtm . 

Paulus , little. Forpaucti/tfs, 
or pauxillu #. 

Paro, Sms, a peacock. For 
pao, paonis, as oVis for ois. 
Poo, paonis , for too, taonis, fr. 
tomdv, reeSyofi So we have both 
Tsropsg and nlropsg, four. Com* 
pare also Spatium, Spolium. 
f 11 Ericus derives it from &r*apv, 
an attendant. As being the at¬ 
tendant of Juno, avis Junonia. 
Anglo-Six. pawa” W. 

Favor, fear. See Paveo. 

Pauper , poor. Fr. paveo, as 
from Tr&eem, irtwroga, 
which is explained by Valcke* 
naer w metu contractus cado.” 
Hence paviber, (as from Facio 
is Faciber, Faber: from Salus 
is Saluber), whence pauber, (as 
aVIceps, aUceps), for softness 
pauper . 

Paupertas, poverty. Fr. pau¬ 
per. 

Pausa, a pause, stop. 17*3* 

<rif. 

Pausarius, an officer in a ship 
who directed the rowers when 
to 8top. Fr. pausa . 

Pausea, Pausia: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Pauso, I pause. Fr. pausa, 
or Tourn, *au<ra?. 

Pausus, a God of peace. Qui 
vult bellum pausare . 

Pauxillus, very little indeed. 
Fr. paucus , whence paucissi * 
mus, paucsimus, pauximus, (as 
Magnissimus, Maximus); hence 
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Pax, pads, pace. Fr. pogo, 
paii. Either froajoamg toge¬ 
ther parties, or from making a 
treaty or compact. See Po- 
dtcor and Pactum. Marcefl. 
Cornea Indict.: “Pax cum Par- 
this depacta at.” f AL from 
pado, whence pad scar. 

Pax! hush, peace! Dag. f 
Al. from pax, peace. Sit pax . 

Paxillus, a small stake. Fr. 
pa go, paxi, whence paxulms, 
pa nil us. From being dnven into 
the ground. So Vexi, Vexil- 
lum. 

Pecco , I do wrong or amiss, 
err, sin. Tooke: “ From Anglo- 
Sax. paean” Quayle: “From 
Ce\t. peaky m or peccym.” x ^ Or 
from pecus, whence pecuco, (like, 
Fodio, Fodic o), pecco. Or fr. 
pecus, pecudis, whence peeu- 
dico, pecco. By a metaphor 
from sheep, or other cattle. 
Isaiah : “ All we like sheep 
have gone astray." 

Pecten, a comb. Fr. pecto. 
Hence, from likeness in form, 
the slay of a weaver’s room ; a 
rake; a harrow. So it is ap¬ 
plied to things which are inter¬ 
woven together, like the teeth of 
a comb in the hair. As the 
mazes of a dance, and the veins 


1 Al. from pattens, paundus, pauciUut. 
But why X for C ? 

* “ uiis verb peakym or peccym may 
be deemed of recent introduction from 
the Latin. Bilt it appears in every dia¬ 
lect of the Celtic; and it is improbable that 
the same corruptions should take place in 
all.” Quayle in the Classical Journal, 
Vol. 8 , p. 122. 


iu wood. Also, the qn3i with 
which they played on a stringed 
instrument. “ lostrumeotum ad 
fide* pectendas sea pulmmdas,” 
says ForceUiai. Rightly, if pec¬ 
to con be employed in the sense 
given to it by I^antns: “ Leno 
pognis pcctitur” Pecten was 
also a scallop or similar shell¬ 
fish, from their indentations re¬ 
sembling the teeth of a comb. 
It is also used for Lat. pubes, 
like the Greek xrd$, xreyog. 

Pectino, I comb. Fr. pecten , 
pect inis. 

Pecto, I comb, dress the 
hair; I card, hoe. Also^ I 
thump, give one a dressing. Fr. 
TcxTKp, texts, I card or comb. 

Pec tor ale, a breast-plate. Fr. 
pectus , on’s. 

Pectus, the breast. Fr. ttjx- 
rog, compact, firm. So aripvn 
is aripisoy, film. And rrifiog is 
fr. a. 1. p. of ream, I 

make to stand firm, I make 
firm. 

Pecu, the same as pecus . 

Pcculidris, pertaining to the 
( peculium ) private property of a 
son or slave; private, personal, 
peculiar, especial. 

Pcculiatus, cujus alhoia (qua 
sunt peculium cujusque et pri- 
vata possessio) bene sunt in- 
structa. 

Peculium, the stock which a 
son with the consent of bis fa¬ 
ther, or a slave with that of his 
master, had of his own; private 
property, money put by in any 
way. For this stock consisted 
in (pecu) cattle. Varro 2 “ Non 
solhm adimis domino pecus, sed 
etiam servis peculium, quibus 



ni dant ut pascant.” Hence, 
Forcellini, we perceive that 
eculium of servants was first 
>roperly a quantity of cat- 
given them by their mas- 

scfifor, i rob or embezzle 
ublic goods or money. For 
11 /or, as Populor for De- 
lor, Molior for Demolior. 
is, de pecu publico aliquid 
pio. Among the ancients 
was the chief property. 
cunia, money. Fr. pecu. 
he first coin at Rome was 
>ed with the figure of cattle. 
I. as being given in ex- 
je for cattle which was the 
ipal commodity. In the 
Glaucus exchanges his 
n armour, worth one hun- 
head of oxen, with Dio- 
for his brazen armour, 
i only nine, exarofi^ota ey- 
«y. Al. as being first 
of the hide of cattle. Se- 
“ Qui aureos debet, et 
corium formal public^ 
Ussum, quale apud Lace- 
>nios fuit, quod usum nu- 
ae pecuniae priEstst.” 
cus, pccoris , cattle. Sup- 
to have been properly 
fsheep. Ovid: “Lani- 
fMque pecus ruricolaeque 
Fr. ?rexo$, a fleece. As 
ig it. IF Or fr. nexto, to 
% Becman : “ From 

bakar , pecus, arinentum, 
Pecoris gives reason to 
*se that pecor once existed, 
e Northern feho and fio x 


is cattle. C might be inserted, 
as in 2* to$, SpeCus. Or 
pecus is connected with waa>, to 
feed; and a herd. 

Pecus, pec&dis, a beast, ani¬ 
mal. Properly, a sheep. Theo, 
any cattle. See above. 

Peddmentum, a stake fixed to 
support vines. F r. pedo. As 
Fundo, Fundamentum. 

Peddnei Judices, judges who 
took cognizance of minor of¬ 
fences. As sitting (ad pedes) 
at the feet of the Praetor in 
the subsellia. % AI. as not 
riding in their carriages like the 
chief magistrates, but going on 
FOOT. 

Peddrii . Adam: u Those 
senators who only vote#!, but 
did not speak; or who had the 
right of voting only, not of 
speaking, were called pedarii, 
because they signified their opi¬ 
nion ( pedibus ) by their feet and 
not by their tongues. Or, ac¬ 
cording to others, because, not 
having borne a curule magis¬ 
tracy, they went to the Senate 
on foot.” 

Peddtura , a measuring (pe- 
dibus) by feet, and the space 
measured. 

Pedatu tertio, at the third 
onset. That is, accessu pedis . 

Pedes, a foot-soldier. Fr. pesj 
pedis. 

Pedetentim, step by step, 
gradually. From pede lento, 
to try with the foot. As said 
of persons feeling their way 
with their foot before they ven¬ 
ture on. Cato : " Earn viam 
pedetentim tentabam .” Cicero : 
“ Timid£ et pedetentim .” 


1 Wachter in Vieh. 



Pidica, a fetter. F r, pes, pe¬ 
dis- As Manus, Manica. 

Pedtculus, a little foot. Fr. 
pes, pedis. Also, the footstalk 
or pedicle of a flower or leaf. 
Also, a louse. “ So named 
from its many small feet.” Tt. 
Somewhat as a shrimp is called 
in Greek xag)g from its large 
(xapoi) head. Pes, pedis is used 
in the same sense. 

Pedisiquus, a footman, lac* 
quey. Qui pedem sequitur. 

Peditdtus, infantry. Fr. pe¬ 
des, peditis . 

Pedo, as, I prop up vines 
with stakes. “ Pede statumi- 
no.” V. Or from ireBouo, wt- 
Boo, I bind, hold. % Al. from 
epweBooo, ipneBa), I make firm* 

Pedo, is, I break wind. Fr. 
fiteao, transp. (HtBoo. Or fr. 
vipBco, xiBBao* 

Pedo % onis, splay-footed. Fr. 
pes, pedis . Like Capito, Na¬ 
so. 

Pedum, a shepherd’s crook. 
u As supporting ( pedes ) the feet 
of the shepherd.” V. Or from 
its performing the office (pedis) 
of a foot, “ A crooked stick, 
by which (pedes) the feet of 
sheep are restrained,” says 
Taubman. 

Pegasus, Pegasus. Zlijya* 

fOf. 

Pegma, a wooden frame or 
machine for books, &c. Spe¬ 
cially a wooden machine con¬ 
sisting of stories, which were 
raised and depressed in appear¬ 
ance spontaneously. Uijyfi*. 

Pejero, I forswear, perjure 
myself. For perjero, and this 
for perjuro, like Dejero. Per 


seems to signify through, so as 
to pass through a boundary and 
step beyond it. And pyero , 1 
act so as to go beyond my oath. 
So Perfidus is one who goes 
beyond his good faith. Or per 
is lightly, loosely, heedlessly, as 
in Perfunctorii. 

Pejor, worse. Fr. pess&m, 
whence pessimus, and compara¬ 
tive pessior , pezior , pejor , 
somewhat as from Magior is 
Major. % Al. from the 

extremity of anything. That is, 
lower, inferior. 

. Pelagius , belonging to the 
sea. UfAayto?. 

Pildgus, the sea. Uikoty o$. 

Pelamis, Pelamys, a young 
tunny. I7i)XafW£. 

Petecanus, Pelicanus , a pe¬ 
lican. JIfAfxavof. 

Pellacia, enticement. Fr. 
pellax, axis . 

Pellax, enticing, deceiving. 
For pellicax fr. pellido . % Or fr, 
pello, Livy: “ Jpsum in His¬ 
panic juvenem nullius forma pe- 
pulerat captivae.” 

Pelleclus , allured. Fr. pell s* 
do, or rather pellecio . 

Pellex , pellids, a concubine. 
Fr. pellido, to entice. IT AL 
from *oAAax{f. 

PelKcatus , a concubinage, 
Tr.pellex, pellids . 

Pellido, I draw, allure, eu* 
tice. For perlado . 

PeUiculo, 1 cover the mouth 
of a vessel (pellicula) with a 
skin. 

Pellio, a tanner. Qui pelles 
conficit. 

Pellis, a skin or hide; gar¬ 
ment made of bide; a tent made 
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ns. u Fell , (Germ.) the irlxny, a small shield. Homer 
>1 covering of an animal, has tfoxrnr «Ao$, a shaker or 
eltic word. Welsh y>/7, brandisher of a shield. And 
filly Anglo-Sax. fell , v&xof itdelf is from <r*«, eieuna, 
*ellis. From Goth, filhan, to shake. f Al. from imlikKas, 
te or cover in any man- I exclude, shat out. A drops, as 
So Iceland, fela is to in Rura from "Apoopet. 

The Celtic pil signifies Pellbma, a Goddess powerful 
nly the stripped skin or in repelling an enemy. Yr.pello. 
3f a beast, but the bark Peltuceo , I shine through, 
covers trees as hidesxover For perluceo . 

>nes and flesh of animals. Ptloris, a shell-fish. n*\copi$, 
i sense the Welsh still use Pella, a small buckler. I7tAnj. 
ind the Greeks so used Pelvis , a vessel for washing 
W. From Pollux things. Fr. *fXu£, a bowl; 

egan cites weAAa, a skin, whence xlxFvg, (as in Sylva, 

r. Arvum,) pelvis . Or for 

Uo, I drive, drive away, pelvis , (as aolUo, solVo,) pel- 
1 drive at, strike, as in luis fr. pelluo i. e. perluo 

ice : “ Tune has pepu - (like Pelluceo), to bathe tbo- 

ores?” And so, [ strike roughly, % Al. from pede- 
ind, affect, touch it. Per- luis, as properly washing the 
:be sense of striking is the fee1; whence pedelvis, pelvis. 
ry one ; and so petto may Penurius, a pantry, larder, 
►m /3eXX», 1 strike ; a verb Ad penttm pertinens. 

is seen to have existed Penates, household Gods, 
to*, which cannot be formed As presiding over the Openin') 
but from /3eXAo>, provisions and stores of a house. 
So /So A yj, |8oA)$, /SoXfa, As Magnus, Magnates, Of 
re from j3§/3oXoi pf. mid. of fr. penes, within. As inhabiting 
i, not of jSaAAw. f Or and being worshipped in the 
irlAAco, which seems to inner part of the house. See 
existed formerly. From Penes, 

f. pass. w/twAt at seems to Pendeo: See Appendix. 
r*ni\Tr)$, a catapult; which Pendo, 1 weigh. That is, 1 
legan erroneously traces to suspend in a balance. From 
9 , as 0sAo; to /9aXAa>. So pendeo . Pendere facio. As 
vr&Xtt, w«x» or from Fugio is Fogo, fugers 

i to have been formed facio. Hence, I weigh in my 
fut. tA^ trco, whence irAijv- mind, I estimate, esteem, value. 
[ strike. % Some trace Also, I pay: because money 
to 9r<xXXw, I shake, and was anciently weighed, not 
>, like Percutio, 1 strike, counted out. So pendo pcsnas 
sr, to asXXw ; from whose is to pay a penalty, to be pun* 
las. *iv i Aron seems to be ished or fined. 

Etym. 2 t 
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Pities, in the power of, in 
the bands or possession of. 
From Hebr. penim, within, says 
Becman, and adds: €t Quod 
penes le est, non est extra, aul 
externum; sed intus, ut quasi 
possideas, aut firm4 teneas.” 
Terence: “ Isthaec jam penes 
vos psaltria est? El lam intos.” 
From penes is penitus, inward; 
and penetro . 1 ^ See Penus. 

Penetrate, the interior of a 
place. Fr. penetralia . 

Penetralis , interior. From 
penetro , i. e. penitus intro. 

Penetro , i go within or into, 
pierce or penetrate. For pent - 
tro from penitus . Eo penitus. 
If AL from penes , within. 

Pehicillum , a painter's brush; 
a plasterer's brush. A rubber, 
wiper. Also, a roll of tent put 
into wounds. From Peniculus. 

Piniculus, a little tail. Fr. 
penis. It was said of the hairy 
or shaggy tail of certain animals, 
as of oxen, horses, and foxes; 
and was used for brushing or 
rubbing off dirt, and applied to 
other things besides tails. A 
brush, rubber, wiper made of 
sponge, &c., a dish-clout. A 
painter’s brush or pencil. 

Penis , virile membrum. A 
unde pels, penis , ut »Afo$, 
pleiis, pieN us ; A*w$, lets, leNis. 
Dicitur et de caudft animalium. 
Quia seque pendet ac penis • 
Sed alii priorem sen sum a pos¬ 
teriori ducunt. Et referunt pe* 
nis pro caudft ad pendeo, quia 
dependet. Pro pendis ergo. 

1 Al. from wfaas. 

* AJ. a fiom, 

* 


Sed quo D evasit ? Wachter 
memorat Belg. pees, nervns. 

Penitus, inward. Fr. penes, 
which see. So Funditns, Cm- 
litus. 

Penitus, inwardly, to the in¬ 
terior or inmost parts, to the 
very bottom, entirely, wholly. 
Fr. penes. 

Penna, a feather, wing. An 
arrow, to which feathers arepot 
at one end. Fr. irmi y, JEoL 
of sTfirij, wrremj, winged. Hence 
ptenna , for softness penna . 

Pensi , same as Impend. 

Pensilis , hanging. Fr. pendo, 
pensum. 

Pensio , a payment; a stated 
payment, rate, pension. Fr. 
pendo, pensum. 

Pensito , same as perno. As 
Musso, Mussito. 

Penso , i weigh. Fr. pendo, 
pensum. Also, i weigh one 
thing against another, I counter¬ 
balance, requite, recompense, 
make good. Also, 1 pay. Also, 
1 abridge. See Compendium. 

Pensum , a small portion of 
wool or flax (pensum) weighed 
out to female slaves to be dressed 
or spun. Hence any piece of 
work, task, office. 

Pensus, weighed, valued, es¬ 
teemed. Fr. pendo, pendsum, 
pensum. 

Pentameter, having five mea¬ 
sures or feet. IhrrapLsrfOf. 

Pentateuchus, Pentecoste: 
Greek words. 

Penteris, a ship of five banks 
of oars. Tlsrriipm. 

Penuria, Panuria , want, 
need. Fr. •esiva, famine. % Al. 
from asm);, poor. But E is 
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abort, nbri; and x«7i ta are words 
of near alliance. 1 

Penus, Pcnum, Penu , provi¬ 
sions, stores, victuals. Pickled 
provisions. And some of the 
ancients thought that even frank¬ 
incense and tapers, wood and 
coals, were a part of the penus 
of a family. Butler says: u Pe¬ 
nes is from penus, the store¬ 
house; and signifies the abso¬ 
lute possession and power of a 
thing, as if it were laid up at 
our disposal/ 9 Rather, penus 
is from penes; and means those 
provisions which are in our pos¬ 
session and at our disposal, quae 
penes nos sunt. Or, if penes 
(See Penes and Penitus) means 
44 within/’ penus may mean the 
provisions which are laid up 
within, in intimis locis domfis 
seposita. Al. for phenus fr. 
£$evo;, ’$svo£, income, produce. 

Peplus , a woollen embroidered 
robe, which on solemn occasions 
was put on the statues of Mi¬ 
nerva. Any maguificent robe. 

Pepo , a pompion or pumkin. 
Uhroov . 

Per , through. Fr. vepotw, 
vspw, to pass through ; whence 
scipa is quite through, and over 
or beyond. % Al. for par from 
wapoi, as noLpa itavra tov %jpw ov, in 
the course of, during, through. 2 

Per -, very. As in Per- 

absurdus. From wsp), as in 


1 Al. from inrarla , want, lack ; tranap. 
wwo/ra, whence pcena. an f alio. 

* Al. from *«pl, which haa nothing to 
do with per. Jamieson refers to Iceland. 
fyrer, anciently fyre; and Sa. Goth. foer. 


vfgixaAAjjf. Or fromir«p. €t Jlep, 
much, very. Formed from *«p), 
same sense as wepto’r&f.” Dn. 
5T Al. from per, through, whence 
throughly or thoroughly. 

Pera, a wallet, nipot. 

Perago, I drive through. 
Ovid: 44 Peragit freta coerula 
remo.” I pass through in rela¬ 
tion, 1 relate. I pass time. 
Peragere causas, is to plead: 
properly, I go through them. 
Also, I go through, accomplish, 
complete. Also, I settle, dis¬ 
patch, kill. 44 Peragere reum, 
deferre inter reos, accusare, et 
omnia peragere quae ad eum 
damnandum pertinent.” F. Per¬ 
ago may mean here, vehemen- 
ter ago seu agito. Or ago , 
agito, per judicium. 

Peragro, I wander over, tra¬ 
verse. Per agros circumeo. 

Peratim ductare. “ Argeu- 
tum quod in perd est, alicui 
caut£ et fraudulenter surripe- 
re.” F. 

Perbito , I go through. See 
Beto. Also, I perish, like Pereo. 

Perea , a perch. I7cpxi). 

Percello, 1 forcibly drive on, 
thrust, or strike. I strike or 
beat down, overthrow. I strike 
with astonishment, amaze. I 
drive a person to do a thing, 
impel, excite. See Cello. 

Percipio, I perceive, under¬ 
stand, feel. That is, ( capio ) I 
take with my mind or senses. 

Perconior , 1 enquire, investi¬ 
gate. See Contor. 

Percu/sus , participle of per- 
cello , percftli. 

Percussus , struck. For per- 
quassus, perquussus . 
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Percutw , I beat, strike. 
Von* perquatio. The sense of 
grating is frequently perceived 
A that of shaking. As in “ So- 
nitu quatit imgula campum.” 
Forceliini explains quatio, “ a- 
gito, pulso.” 

Perdagatus, searched tho¬ 
roughly. Falsely formed, as it 
seems, on the model of lndaga- 
tu». 

Ptrdix, a partridge. I7fp$i£. 

Perdo, I ruin, destroy. I 
lose, i. e. throw away in vain 
and so destroy: “jacturam fa- 
cio.” Fr, %fpQw, whence perdo, 
as we say murTHer and nuir- 
Der. . Or from per and do . 
This seems established by per - 
duis, perduint from duo the 
same as do . Jones: “ 1 put 
through, i. e. put a nail through: 
this being the ancient form of 
cancelling a deed. Hence, in 
general, to destroy.” Or in 
reference to waxen tablets: 1 
put my stylus through a word, 
erase. If Al. from per negative, 
as in Pereo. So that perdo is the 
opposite of do, I place. That 
is, I remove out of its place, 
take away. 

Perduellis, a determined ene¬ 
my. Fr. duellum, i. e. bellum. 
Perduellio, the crime of one 
who commits anything hostile 
against the king or the state. 1 

Perduim , for perdam. From 
duo , Boat, 8o». Perhaps rather, 


1 *' Sed illo aero videtur quodvis faci¬ 
le us, capitali pccnik dignum, perdue llionis 
lege comprehenBum fuisse. Alioquin 
Horatius et lege reus agi non potuiMet.” 
Crevier ad liv. I, 26. 


for perdiurim. From dm, 

dui. 

Peregre, abroad, from abroad. 
Peregn, abroad. That is, per 
agros, over the fields. In oppo¬ 
sition to being in the house. 
Plautus: “ Peregrique, et do- 
mi.” See Peraaro. 

Peregrinor , I go or lift 
abroad. Fr. peregrinus. 

Ptregrlnus, coming from 
abroad, foreigner, stranger. Fr. 
peregre . Hence, raw, unex¬ 
perienced. Properly, in the 
customs and manners of the city 
the stranger comes to. 

Pvremne, a kind of anguiy, 
which took place when the ma¬ 
gistrates passed ( per ammem) 
through a river or fountain after 
consulting the augurs. 

Perendie , the day after to¬ 
morrow. For peremdie . “ Qua¬ 
si peremta die," says Charisma. 
That is, the day after a whole 
day has passed. 

Perenna . “ Dea cui sacri¬ 

fice fiebant ut annare et perei s- 
nare prosper^ liceret,” says 
Macrobius. Or a Goddess to 
whom the Romans prayed that 
(perennaret ) she would make 
their prosperity lasting. 

Perennis, unfading. For per- 
annis . Durans per annos . 

Pereo, l perish, die. That 
is, in totum eo, 1 go totally 
away, disappear. Or, eo in 
pessimam rein. ^f Al. from 
fiegeco, fStlpco, I destroy : taken 
in a neuter sense. 

Perfectus, completely and 
exquisitely done, or who does 
so. Perfect. Fr. perficio, I 
do thoroughly. 
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rftdus , faithless, perfidious. Pergo, I go right on, advance, 

^juro. go on. For perrego, whence 

rfrico frontem, I cast off perregsi, perrexi. That is, per- 

s. “ We say in Yorkshire, rigo me. Forcellini explains 
ib one’s face over with a rego, 4t to keep straight or from 

candlestick.” So Bailey, going wrong.” 
ible Editor of Forcellini, Pergracor , 1 carouse like 
gives this explanation : (Grad) the Greeks. See Grss- 
m, cum in pudore sanguis cor. 

diffundatur, qui erubescere Pergula , a balcony, gallery. 

t, hi solent faciem manu “ Quia extra parietem pergit 

icare ad ruborem ilium de- seu porrigitur.” F. So Tego, 
adum, et sanguine in ad in- Tegula. Or for porguia (as 
a repellendum.” dElites for dOntes, Ervuin for 

rfrictio, a violent shivering. Orvum,) for porrigula . It is 
erfrigeo , perfrigtum , per- explained also “ ccenaculum,” 
tm. a garret or attic, with steps 

irfunvtdrii , carelessly, leading down to the street. Fes- 
ly. Fr. fungor, functum . Xus : “Coenacula, ad quae scalis 
seems to mean here the ascenditur.” Did these garrets 

as in 7rspudf>¥ and project like balconies ? In vine¬ 
ry, to overlook, “ Ciim yards it is an arbour formed by 
non serio accuratur, sed ut a vine. “ Ramoram porrbc- 
o perfuncti videamur, et ta dispositio in modum pergu- 
tum satis sit aut ad repre- la” F. It is also a hut. Au- 
onem vitandam aut ad ve- sonius: li Vilis arundineis cohi- 
emerendam.” F. bet quern pergula tectis.” The 

zrfusorius , superficial^ Fr. Delphin Editor says : “ Hlc est 
o,fusum. That is, lightly tuguriolum arundintbus tectum, 
kled. See Perfunctori&. a similitudine pergula seu vitis 
, dark, obscure. For per- jugatie, Gall, treille.” 
o is to sprinkle over and so Pergulana , an arbour-viue. 

>ver or daub. “ Vitis quam nuper sibi cognitam 

ergdmtna charts, parch- esse ait Columella. Ita fortasae 
:. Adam: “ The exporta- dicta qu6d in modum pergula 
of paper being prohibited ejus palmites disponebantur.” 
ne of the Ptolemies out of F. 

against Eunienes, king of Pbhibeo , I hold forth. Fr. 

ramus, who endeavoured to habeo. 

him in the magnificence of PericUtor , 1 hazard, try. Fr. 
brary, the use of parchment peridum. 
le art of preparing skins for Periculum , Peridum , a trial, 

mg was discovered at Perga- risk, hazard, danger. Fr. pe- 
, hence called pergamena .” rior , whence experior. So Ter- 
►uidas we have »«pya/xip*i'. reo, Terriculum. 
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Pcrimo , £ take thoroughly 
away; I take out of the way, 
kill. Fr. emo, 1 take. 

Perinde, in a like or equal 
degree. When Pliny - says, 
“ Utilissimum munus, sed non 
perinde populare,” inde is, on 
that account, in consequence, 
in the manner you would ex¬ 
pect from it, “ pro eo quod ex 
e& re suspiceris.” And per in¬ 
creases the force of the dissimi¬ 
larity: Very useful, but not at 
all so popular in consequence 
as you would expect. Terence : 
“ H«c perinde sunt ut illius 
animus qui ea possidet.” Hill 
well observes : “ Inde has an 
immediate reference to the sup¬ 
posed origin of the latter from 
the former quality. And per to 
the thorough resemblance be¬ 
tween them.” Inde seems fuller 
expressed in proinde. 

Periocha, a summary. Ilepio- 

xi w ^ 

Periodus, a period. 77spio$Of. 

Ptrior: See Experior. 

Peripatelici , the Peripatetics. 
nepivarnTixot. 

Peripetasmata, hangings or 
arras. Iltpmrrot<rfj.oiTai . 

Periphrasis , circumlocution. 
Ilipifpu<rt$. 

Periscelis, tdis, a garter. J7e- 
girxeXlg, 

Peri stroma, arras. IltgU 
orgoofua. 

Pcristylium, Peristylum, a 
cloister. negt<rrv\iov m 

Peritus, experienced, expert. 
Fr. ptrior . See Experior. 

Perjurus , forsworn. See 
Pejero. 

Permitto , I grant, allow, in¬ 


trust, yield. In composition 
mitto has often the sense of 
giving. Indeed we may fre¬ 
quently perceive this meaning 
in the simple. “ Mittere con 
pus sepulchro” is to give, con¬ 
sign, commit to the tomb. So 
Virgil uses the compound: 
“ Rogum permittere flamma* 
So from Zoo, 1 send, is lacs, I 
permit. 

Pema , the ham, shoulder, or 
leg of a pig. A gammon of 
bacon, nipva . It means also 
the heel, and is then from wripra. 
T dropped, as in Peona for 
Ptenna. 

Pemicies, destruction. From 
per and neco or nects. 

Pemiciosus , destructive. Fr, 
pemicies . 

Pernio , a chilblain on die 
heel. Fr. pema , a heel. 

Pemix, pernicis, speedy, fleet. 
Fr. pernixus, fr. pernitor, I tend 
forwards vigorously. “ Qoi 
multo nisu se movet.” F. 

Pero: See Appendix. 

Perortga , Prortga, —— 

Plroro , I speak, harangue. 
See Oro. Here per is very. 
Also, I wind up a speech, con¬ 
clude. Properly, I sum up the 
heads of my preceding discourse; 
I harangue and go (per) over 
the most important particulars. 

Perosus, hating greatly. Fr. 
odi , osum. Ostts is here de¬ 
ponent. 

Perpendiculum, a plumb-line 
or level. Fr. perpendo . €€ Quo 
rectitudo aut obliquitas opens 
perpenditur et examinatur, 
plumbo a filo pendente.” F. 

Perperam , rashly, inconside- 
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unsteadily; and so amiss, 
ly. Gloss. Philoxen.: 
9 €rus, vipmpog, Tgoxrri}*. 
ram, evapt^agroog, npoxirobg. 
ram ago, mp*ipwopeu, 
nopai.” Suidas: “ IJtg- 
Schleusner 
this sense agrees better 
thers with 1 Cor. 13, 4: 
uri) 06 Tepiregevtrat, “ non 
itanter agere solet, ne 
►ceat.” We may translate 
ana cffutit, loquitur te- 
speaks unadvisedly and 
t thought. Polybius : 
iOg xal Xa\og xa) wipwtpog. 
sner says that mpiregiuo- 
id vigvepog were formed 
le Latin. Perperus was 
y Accius. And, though 1 
it found so early a use of 
rd in a Greek writer, yet 
probable that such a word 
>ertf$ could have been in- 
sd into the Greek from 
itin. Technical words, 

1 (TTtKOvXoLTcog, xrjv<rog, <rov- 
ire of a very different cha- 
Sartmasius thinks the word 
culiar to the Ciliciaus. 

?es, perpetis, uninterrupt- 
ntinual. Hence Nocte 
is, the whole night with- 
iy interruption. Taken 
he flight of birds who 
) make for places and 
>t till (pertingunt) they 
them. Cicero: “ Grues 
lidiora petentes ” 8tc. Or 
ien pursuing any object 
trsuing it without inter¬ 
till they obtain it. Com- 
raepes. Al. from jr<T» 
ftas, to fly. Al. from 
dis. As said of those 


who linger not while on foot. 
So perpetis would be put for 
perpedis. 

Perpetim , continually. Fr. 
perpes, perpetis. 

Perpetro, I achieve. Fr. patro . 

Perpetuus , continual. Fr. 
perpes , perpetis . As Perspi- 
cuus. 

Perplexus, ambiguous. That 
is, twisted, involved, intricate. 

Perquam, very. Cicero : 
u Perquam breviter perstriuxi.” 
That is, tarn perbreviter quam 
maxirni. 

Persephone, Proserpine. Usp- 

cepowj. 

Persevero, I persevere. 
u Cum constant^ animi et quft- 
dam quasi severitate persto.” F. 

Persica, a peach-tree. Usj- 
<nxrj pr t X§ct. 

Persolata, Persollata: See 
Appendix. 

Persona, a mask used by 
players, representing the human 
face. Hence an image or figure 
in chalk, &c. And, as players 
used these persona to represent 
particular characters, hence per¬ 
sona is applied to playing a 
part or supporting a character, 
and means a character, part, 
office so supported. And, be¬ 
cause the persona represented 
the face and character of some 
particular individual, hence it 
meant also a person, individual. 
Fr. persono. Because the 
voice of the actor passed 
through the aperture in the 
mask which corresponded with 
the mouth, so that the actor 
spoke through it. We should 
have expected persona . “ 1m- 



eu*iL, m semper fuuaw 
Aienai! Lntiin.’ «T AL for 

ferz,‘.mja ft. 1 prd 

xtwH : or a «wd rr^m 4 
* gjdit wicb goes rtmL 
Hw^: penriuw, perzs+c. 

Peno+at*: See Pcnobta. 

PertpUci, acute. Qii fff- 

rmfinw, clear, nidnc 
Ft. p+rtpiao. So Muio, Mn- 
tm. 

Penulto, 1 leap about, bond. 
For permit o. 

Portion, a staff, pole. 

For perttga (at nCer for *aGer) 
h.perti«o,pertimgo 3 to resell to. 
At from Frago, Fraogo, is 
Fngiltt. Or from pertigi . Per- 
Mreitit propeilj to be a long 
pole for reaching to object*. 
L'lptan : “ Pertic* quibus ara- 
ne* deterguntur.” Here the 
pert tea was used for reaching to 
spiders and removing them. 

Pertiuaz, very tenacious, ob¬ 
stinate, persevering. Fr. per 
and tenai. 

Percenus, turned very much 
the wrong way, distorted, awk- 


• ansial Also, frr » 
■k of a (ml jUn, Ba Gr. 

the baker mm tip 
Alan, a lunar. See Pciorin. 

Pohub, want. Propedjf, 
fount on degree or kind. Fr.pS 
na, oown, dam lodrhsQan 
The Lubuf m Pom no. Is 
go as destruction. And fts 
aueds it to destroy. 

Pon/sf, the bar or bok of 
a door. Fr. vafvtAnt, nbcnca 
pomfvs. (a* MurAAg, crapUls,) 
peuate. f Or suppose dot, 
as ssrnXg is front iarfs» 
so rirriAtf was formed from 
t y rs . 

Penn*, down, d own to fra 
bottom. Lucretius: "Mala 
per mare pen m m Sn bse d et e mm 

Whence, if a state is and €a ire 
petsum” it is me ant that 
such a state it going to fra 
bottom, or going to be ruined. 
Pessstm is for prdmsn, fr. 
pedes rermat. In a direction 
towards the feet: % Al. from 
jbrrh, depth, whence fotsn 
and pessum. Y into E» as rfV- 
erm, vTmm, sEotio. Or fr. 


ward, frouard, perverse. Fr. 
percerto. 

Perviear, obstinate, stubborn. 
Fr. percico, percineo , as from 
Frago, Frango, is Fragilis. One 
who will go on till he conquers. 
Ad vincendum perseverans. 

Pervius , easy to be passed. 
Per quem est via. 

Pes 9 pedis , a foot. From the 
ASolic rtlif, whence irfti). 


/Carver, deeper, f Al. from 
pendo , pension, pesswm, aa Pan- 
do. Pansum, Pasran. From 
the notion of bodies weighing 
and sinking by their weight. 
Compare Pondos front Pendo. 

Pessum , Pessus 9 a pessary. 
Herr o$. 

Pessumdo , Pessundo , 1 give 
or send {pessum) to the bottom, 
1 ruin, destroy. 


Pest Hens, pestilent. Fr. pes- 
tis . Like Opulens. 

Pestis, a ruin or destruction 
by plague, fire, &c. For per- 
estis fr. peredo, 1 eat away, con¬ 
sume ; supine peresum and per- 
estum. For edo makes emm 
and estum, whence estrix. f 
Al. from vimjriM pp, of x&m, 
whence (from ifictt) was rij pa, 
detriment. 1 

Petalium, an ointment made 
from the leaves of nerd. Ihra- 
AlW. 

Pctaminarius , a tumbler or 
juggler. Fr. tit afiivog, flying, 

Petdso , a gammon of bacon. 

UiTCUTM . 

Petasus , a covering for the 
head like a broad-brimmed hat 
to keep off the heat of the sun. 
niroLfrog. 

PUaurista, one who darted 
bis body from the petaurum. 
nn*9Qurni$. 

Petaurum , a machine used, in 
the spectacles from which men 
were raised to a great height, 
and then seemed to fly. to the 
ground. Uiravpov. 

Petigo* same as Impetigo. 

Petwlus a little foot; the 
stalk of fruits. Fr. pedwlus fr. 
pes, pedis . 

Peto, l desire, beg, request, 
covet, seek for. i desire to 
reach, make for, go towards. 1 
desire to reach in fencing, 1 aim 
at, thrust at, seek. Fr. xoQsco, 
wafcB, whence petho, (as yOru, 
gffcv), and peto, as KxBia>, la- 
Teo; irvtlu), puTeo. % The 


1 AL for pastil from pasca, pastum . 
f. Ah from ircoah to frll. 

Etym . 


Latin beta was to go, which 
might be changed to pefrfc. Ov 
peto might be even from two or 
wieo, to press, to press otk For 
/Saco, /3 aim, is properly to press 
on, as /Socrif, a base, is from 
/9*oa, fiouroo, to press down. 

Al. from avcuTob or hrmrA, I 
beg. Droppmg A , as in Bara 
from *Apovqa ; or E, as in Ru¬ 
ber, Rufus. But then E should: 
be long. % AL from «v$*a>, 
vttioo, 1 bind, and so compel, bid; 
&e, If Tooke: “FromAnglo- 
Sax. biddan, to bid.” The 
Germ, beten and bitten, and 
Dutch pittan are also mentioned 
by Wachter: who mentions also 
Germ, bieten, porrigere. 

Petbritum , Fctorritwn , a 
Gallic carriage or waggon. 
From its four wheels. u By 
the Welsh and Armories, the 
guards of the ancient Gallic and 
British language, four is to this 
day expressed by pedwar or 
petoar. Hence petoritum*” W, 
The iEolic xiropss, four, beats 
A strong resemblance. But it 
seems likely that ribtsm is from 
the Celtic. For Irish rit T rho- 
tha, Welsh rhod, Gexu. rad, 
Armoric rat , mean a wheel.* 

Pttra, a rock, stone, itirpa. 

Petro , a ram. Fr. petra . 
From the hardness and rough¬ 
ness of its flesh. 

Piiulans , freakish, skittish, 
saucy, wanton, lustful. Fr. peto . 
“ Qui quoslibet sine discrhnme 
petit et lacessit.” F. Said pro¬ 
perly of rams butting. See P©» 
tulcus. 


2 v 


9 Wachter in Bad. 
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PZtnlcm , apt (pctere) to butt 
or strike, frisking, wanton. Fr. 
petal**, then pciulicus, (as Po- 
pulus, Populicus,) pctulcms . So 
Hiuicus. 

Pexat*s, clothed (pexd veste) 
is a new garment, with the nap 
on and combed or dressed. 

Phecdnmm, a kind of shoe 
worn by the Greeks, fsna- 
ews. 

Phans, the planet Satarn. 

Phaethon, Phaethon. ♦«- 

fcw. 

Phago, dais, a glutton, fc- 


Phaltccum carmen, the hen- 
decasyllabic verse. From the 
inventor PhaUtcus, say Tcren- 
tiaoos and Servius. 

Phalange, Pdlang*, rollers 
to put under ships to roll them 
forward. Hence, levers to 
carry or raise weights with. 
And large clubs. ♦aAsyyou. 
Phalanx, a phalanx. #4* 

* 

Phaler*, trappings for horses. 
Any ornaments or finery. 

Xapa. 

Phallus , ligneus penis. 

Xof. 

Phantada, fancy, notion, 
idea. Garratrl*. 

Phantasma , a spectre. 

TOffpCL. 

Phdritra, a quiver. Gaper pet. 
Pharmacopola, a druggist. 
Gappaxewwktu. 

Pharmacum, a’drug. Gif- 
paxov. 

Pharmacia , an execrable 
wretch. Gappaxis. 

Phasehu, a gaily, pinnace. 


Abo, a kidney-bean. Both 

from 

Phaseotus, a kidney-bean. 

GaeijoXog. 

Phadanus , a pheasant. #*- 

Phengttes , a pellucid stone. 

Phldla, a cup. Giakq. 
Pkutitia , Spartan dinners. 
GeiZiruL. 

Phtlema, a kiss. Gtofpat. 
Pkild/ogus, a philologist. ♦»- 
A^Xs’ys$. 

PkUbsdphia 9 philosophy. #>- 
Assvfl*. 

PhiUowphus, a philosopher. 
PhUtrum, a love-potion. ♦it- 

TpOT. 

Phitlira , the linden tree. #i- 

. / J 

Aspa. 

Pinouts, a dice-box. dhpo*. 
Phoca, a sea-calf. 

Phcebas, a priestess of Phoe¬ 
bus. Goifidg. 

Phoebe, Diana. *sijS4. 
Phabus , the Sun. Gdifbg. 
Phanteeus, Poehiceus , of a 
scarlet color. Gotelxeog. 

PhcBHtcopterus, a bird called 
the phenicopter. ♦oifixhruK. 

Phoenix, a phenix, the faW 
lous bird. Go~m£. 

Phonaseus , a teacher of elo¬ 
cution; the leader of a choir. 
Gmaoxof. 

Phormio ; a mat. Gogplor. 
Phosphorus, the morning star. 
Geerfipof. 

Phrisis, diction, style, tyf* 
rif. 

Phreneds, frenzy. Ggbnpif. 
Phrygians*, persons who 
embroidered clothes with nee- 
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*k. From the Phrygians, Plcris, idis, bitter lettuce. 

;re skilled in it. Pliny: 17 iKplf. 

facere Idaei Phryges in- Pictor, a painter. Fr. pingo, 

” Virgil has “ PAry- pingtum, pinctum, pictum. 
hlamydem.” Pictura, a painting. Fr. 

ygius, appertaining to pingo, pictum. 
who was worshipped Pleus , a woodpecker. Fr. 

on Ida, a mountain of sre/xeo, same as (ctfvco, to pluck 
fa. wool; hence to pluck generally. 

, a sound of aversion Or from Germ. picken, bicken, 
i bad smell. From the to beat with the beak, to peck. 

Or from Gr. 3. Or from Germ, picken! bicken, 

, a sound of surprise. Fr. Welsh pigo , to pick, or pierce. 

PictaM, piety, affection, &c. 
Idea , a prison. 4>iA m- Fr. pius. 

riser , unwilling, loth, list* 
lactlrium , an amulet, less, slothful. Fr. piget. Quern 
-^piov. pigef, quern dolet, cui molestura 

larchus , the head of a est, to whom any thing is pain- 
4>v\ctpxo$. ful, wearying, irksome, trouble- 

'seter, the whirlpool, a some. " Piger scriberidi ferre 
<Pu<niTY)p. laborem” is one to whom the 

'sicus, relating to natural bearing of the labor of writing 
tphy. is painful, wearying, or irk- 

tsiognomon, a physiogno- some. 1 

0u(Tioyvaft«r. Piget, it pains, causes regret 

isiologia, physiology. & v- or sorrow, grieves, troubles, 
«. wearies; it is painful, unplea- 

culum , an expiatory sacri- aant, troublesome, wearisome, 
A crime which needs irksome. For pigret from **- 
bn. Fr. pio. As Spec- *gd$; or at once from wixh$ f 
ectaculum. which Hesychius states to be a 

a, a magpie. " Omnino,” dialectic form of irixgif, bitter, 
Uns worth, masc. pi- pungent. That is, pungit me. 

As Lupus, Lupa. % SaxtQvfxov kri. Piget seems to 
om the same derivation have reference rather to regret 
icus. Al, from »oix*Aq, than to irksomeness. Sallust: 
vo/xrj, various-colored. « Dum me civitatis morum piget 
ata uva, a grape which tadrtqub.” It gives me re- 
e smell and taste ( picis ) of g re t and it wearies me. Dona- 

tus: “ Pudet quod turpe est; 

ea, the pitch tree. As 

ng (pierm) pitch. ~ 

CUS, black (instar picis) i « From Hebrew PGD or PGR , de- 
iteb. bilitari, tardari, pigrescete.” V. 
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pigtfquod dolet. w ^ Ah from 
brtlyei, Wyw, urget. f Others 
Ttf&rpigei to piger, and piger or 
pigrus to fixpo; which He«y- 
chlus explains by apyaksog. 
If Haigh supposes piger put for 
pager , (as sllex from ^dXi£,) 
from a won) wayyphg, same as 
wet%bg, thick, dull. Rather from 
xctyvs, /Eoh 9 *xvp. 

Pigmentum, a paint, rouge. 
Disguise. Fr. pigo , pingo, as 
from Figo, Fiugo, is Figmen- 
turn. 

Pignut, a pledge, pawn; a 
stake, wager; a forfeit or fine 
paid as a pledge of future good 
behaviour ; a pledge, proof, 
assurance. For picnus fr. tux- 
trot, firm. As making a con¬ 
vention ‘ firm, or establishing it 
on a firm fooling, Or fr. 
pepigi from pan go, whence Pac¬ 
tum aud Compact. A pledge 
being necessary to the agree¬ 
ment or compact made. 

Pi/a, a mortar. Fr. tiXmo, 
wiXffl, to condense, % Or for 

f isula fr. piso, pinto . As from 
'igo, Flngo, is Figulun. 

Pila , a pillar formed of a 
heap of stones or bricks. Also, 
a mole or pier by die sea-side. 
Fr. sriXoco, wiX®, to stuff closely. 

Or, as ikpuog signified not only 
the mortar, but the pestle or 
cylinder employed in the mortar, 
so pila acquired the sense of 
pillar through the same transi¬ 
tion. f Ah from Saxon pc’/, 1 
moles. The Welsh pUer, Germ. 
pftiler, are a pillar. 


Pila, a ball to play with or 
vote with. Anything round as 
a ball. Also, a ball of wool or 
rags, or stuffed with straw, made 
to represent the human head, 
and placed in the way ofwild- 
beasts to irritate diem. Fr. 
vIXo^, wool stuffed. But the 1 
should thus be short. Yet we 
have fera from QHpfg. Indeed 
Eustathius states that wiXof sig¬ 
nified a baH, aud quotes Suidas: 
'H Aapnran <r$cnp{%owrat xft*. 
Though Vossius seems to objett 
that Suidas here states that for 
pa the Greeks said also 
vaXAa, and that hence the Latins 
formed their pila. Or from 
ToXof, the globe; which might 
be transferred to a globe or 
globular body. Or fr. sroXio^ 
woX», to roll round. Hence pila, 
as xOvif, clnis. f Ah from 
pit us. As atnffed with hair. 
Or, (as T is neglected in Petona 
from from wtiXov, a 

downy feather. 

Pilentum, a soft easy chariot 
As covered with (tjXo?) wool 
stuffed together to make it easier. 
Virgil: “ Pileutis iu molli- 
bus/’ If Macrobius states that 
formerly in the sacred proces¬ 
sions the sacred instruments used 
to be placed in the pilenta, and 
adds, “ pellibus aut lank coactifi 
(quae tiXoj Grseci dicitur, unde 
pilentis no men) contegi consul 
visse ne vulgo conspicerentur." 

Ptleus, a hat. Fr. »7Xo$ or 
TiX/or, a hat. 

Piio, l pull off (pilum) the 
hair from. Also, 1 begin io 
have hair. 

PUo, 1 rob, pillage. Fr. 


1 Todd in Pflt. 
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P*A», I rob. Ab Poena s 
frowf. Blomfield 1 seems 
sb to expunge this word 
the Greek language. But 
urs in too many places and 
to allow us to -excom- 
»te it. 1 However, if it is 
expunged, pilo may be pot 
zlo fr. $ij\ea>, Q>rj\ob. As 
, flgo; pHypct, rims. So 
s, pllco; \Enop, liber, 
from mXeao, % iX». u Quia 
stipant ea quae furan- 
says Dacier. 

lo f (whence Oppilo ,) I 
up. Ih\ioo, xiAco. 

S uht, a pill. That is, a 
ball. Fr. pila. 
torn, a pestle. Fr. x»A ooo, 
to beat close and thick. 
• contracted from pistil - 
lomewhat as Velum from 
lum. 

fum, a javelin. As being 
pe like a ( pilum ) pestle, 
from the North. Welsh 
is a spear; Germ, pfeil is 
» Belg. pyl is an arrow.* 
lum priinum, the first com- 
of soldiers armed with the 

lus, a hair. “ Fr. utiAov, a 
f feather. For what scales 
fish, and feathers in birds, 
airs are for the most part 
•©atrial animals.” V. The 
opt, as in Penna from 
u If Or from Goth. /!/- 
o hide, cover : to which 
ter refers the Celtic Fell, 


.£sch. A gam. 475, Choepb. 988. 
t Emesti ad Horn. Hymn, in Mci- 
I. 

tchter in Pfeil. 


the bide or natural covering of 
animals; and the Celtic P3, 
which, he says, means bark, as 
it surrounds and covers a tree. 
So hair covers the bead, and 
indeed nearly all the body. 

Pimptca , a Muse. As ilH 
habiting the mountain Pimpla 
in the neighbourhood of Olym¬ 
pus. 

Pinurii and PotHii , two fa¬ 
milies chosen to preside over 
the sacrifices made to Hercules, 
Livy says of them : “ Adhibitis 
ad ministerium daptmque Poti- 
tiis ac Pinariis, quae turn fami. 
lie maxima inclytae ea loca in- 
colebant.” The account then 
of Servius is fictitious : (t Per* 
tur Potitius dici, quid eorutn 
auctor epulis sacris potitm sit; 
Pinarins , quid eis fames ©pu- 
larum sacrarum indicia sit. 
Hoc enim eis Hercules dixisae 
dicitur, 'Tp*lf tl wwavm” 

Pincerna, a cupbearer. One 
who (a spy* ri t(vuv) mixes 
wine for drinking, Or for 
picerna( as N is added, in Fran- 
go. Lingo) from hnxlpmfg, (Vi- 
xiprfjg) from hrtxipsaw, Pinccr* 
na \s a word “ cadentis Lathii- 
tatis.” 

Pingo , I represent by lines 
and colors; 1 color, dye, paint; 
I adorn, deck. Fr. ftyyw, 1 
illuminate. Hence phingo, (as 
rEyym, tlngo,) and pingo f as 
Poenus from <Pom%. Seneca: 
“ Stellis pin git ur aether.” If Or 
from xijyw, I fix, set in ; whence 
pigo (as from wHym is also fl¬ 
go), and pingo , as N is added 
m Lingo. So Fingo is from 
nfyw. Jones explains pingo, 
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“ I Fix colors on anything." 
If Or from w feof, % fvaxof, a ta¬ 
blet on which a picture has been 
painted, and also a picture. 
Hence mvaxfa, wtvaxw, I im¬ 
print pn a tablet; whence pin- 
co, pingo. Al. from tlxoo, I 
resemble; taken in the active 
sense, I make to resemble. 
From Ftlxoo, phico , is phi go, 
(as plaGa from wkiK*),phingo, 
(as N is added in Lingo,) and 
pingo, as Pcenus from 4oiw£. 

Pinguis, fat, thick. From 
wvxpig, thick ; transp. wvvxos, 
pinkis, pinquis (as seKor, 
seQUor ; linKo, liuQUo), pin¬ 
guis. Or, if the N be added, 
from mrvxa, whence irt/xof, 
thick, and the known nvxa, 
thickly. If As from 8 Arug is 
dENsus; so from might 

be penchis, whence penguis , (as 
from XiXw is liNGUa), for soft¬ 
ness pinguis, as from 'Errbg is 
lotus. 1 

Pinna , a shell-fish called a 
naker. 17/mc. 

Pinna, k the pinnacle of a 
wall or tower. It is, says 
Wachter, from the Celt, penn, 
pinn , a summit, top. But Vos- 
siu8 deduces it from pinna , a 
wing; comparing the Greek 
wreqop and wrtquyiov used for the 
wing of a building. Schleusner 
translates impt/yio* to 3 ispou 


1 Al. from who, I make plump, whence 
wlmw, fat, and fatness. As from 

w &*, irdryc, vbrax* was formed waxbs ; 
•o from wtWy might have been formed wi- 
7*» w 4wixot w«xbf, whence pi Sc his , pt»- 
gnis. But it is safer to take a word ab¬ 
solutely existing. 


“ fastigium seu superior pan 
templi.” Whence then is pi& 
na, a feather, wing i From 
xrewj, winged, A5ol. arswd, 
whence ptinna , (as rEyyn, tlu- 
go ; 'Errbg, lotus,) then pinna , 
as Pevma is also for UTmi* 
But Vossius thus : “ From the 
ancient pinnus , acute, which is 
from Hebrew PNA, angulus.” 
Pinnus , acute, is deduced by 
Wachter from the same Celtic 
word pinn, a summit, mentioned 
above. Pinna is also the wing 
of a fish, or fin. Sax. Jin, 
Dutch vin. 

Pinnaculum, a pinnacle. Fr« 
pinna . 

Pinmcillus, a pencil. As 
made (e pinnis) of feathers. 

Pinnirapus : “ A gladiator 
who aimed at and tried ( ropert) 
to seize ( pinnam ) the summit 
of the helmet of his opponent." 
Forceliini. See Pinna. Ma- 
dan explains pinna the crest of 
the helmet as being adorned 
with peacock’s ( pinnis) plumes, 
and adds : “ The figure of a 
fish was on the helmet. As 
pinna also means a fin, perhaps 
the pinnirapus was called from 
his endeavouring to catch this in 
his net.” 

Pinnoteres , a fish, the guard 
of the pinna fish, nirvor^gijg. 

Pinso, I bray, bruise, beat. 
For piso, as N is added in Lin¬ 
go, &c. Piso is even read ia 
some copies or edd. of Varro 
and Pliny. It is fr. ttiVcd fut. 
of tt i<raa> or tttIoo. T dropt, as 
in Penna from Utswa. Indeed 
Donnegan states thatlhe original 
form of nr larco was infra. 



as t»W» is from tIco, 
>ress close. So *TtfAi* 

a pine tree. For pl¬ 
us. Or rather fr. *7- 
ice mrvhb$, mrvo $ 9 and 
Remus for Retmus. 
erhuis and Valckenaer 
that there was an old 
which produced ir/va£, 
is made of pine wood, 

appease or propitiate 
ices ; I purge or ex- 
sacrifices. Fr. tua>, I 
, JEoI. Qua, (as &vjp, 
tence phio , and pio, as 
from <Po7v»£. ^f Al. 
f. Pii colo. 1 

pepper. Ilsicegi. 

Itus, peppery, biting. 

to peep or cry as a 
Fr. TiTTi^CO, fut. TITiVa), 

the young of birds, as 
* peeping, 
same as Pipio. 
im 9 a crying out or 
gainst any one. That 
nutating the mournful 
rds. Fr. pipio. The 
lid also Occentare ante 

i, a pirate. ilfipaT^. 

, Pyrus, a pear-tree. 
, whence apiRus , (as 
musaRum,) and pirus , 
>«, Rura. If Al. from 
i. of fire. Pears 
nical like the ascent of 
[ 4< Anglo-Sax. per. 


n irCtf, same u vda, xa{&, I 
ill, appease. 


Welsh peren . From Celt. per f 
sweet. W. If “ From Syriac 
peri ” Tt. 

Pisctna 9 a fish-pond. Fr. 
phcis . Also any pond or place 
for holding water. Also a 
bathing place. “ Quontam in 
piscinis etiam homines natabant* 
invaluit coosuetudo ut opines in 
bunc usum collects aqute, sive 
frigid®, sive calid*, piscina di- 
cantur, quamvis in his nihil 
piscium sit.” F. 

Piscis , a fish. Fr. wleo, wtrxco, 
rtirtrxco, to drink. We say, He 
drinks like a fish. ^ Al. from 
the North. “Goth. Jisk 9 An¬ 
glo-Sax. fac 9 Armor. pesc f 
Welsh pysg .* W* 

Pisinnus: See Appendix. 

Piso: See Pinso. 

Piso, a mortar. Fr. piso 9 pin* 
so. 

Pistacium 9 a pistachio not. 
Himxioy. 

Pi$til/um 9 a pestle to pound 
with. Fr. pinso, pinstum, pis- 
tum. Or fr . piso % pistum. 

Pistory a pounder of corn; 
also, a kneader of corn, a bread- 
maker, baker. See Pistillum. 

Pistrilla , a hand-mill. Fr. 
pistum, whence pistrina, pistri- 
nula , pistrilla . See Pistillum. 
So Tonstrilla. 

Ptstris, Pistrix, for Piistis. 

Ptsum, pease, nirov. 

Pithecium, an ape. ILdijxioi'. 

Pithos 9 Pitheus , a meteor in 


* ** From Cbald. puska, to multiply: 
because of their Vast increase.” Tt. 
“ From Chaldee PSF , defeat. As being 
in appearance mutilated, having no feet.” 
Martini 
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ibape like a Cask, nttog, in* 

Pitisso: See Pytisso. 

PittSdum , a billet or icroll 
fixed to something else by 
means of pitch. Also, a billet 
generally. Also, a plaster. Hit- 
TWXMV. 

Pituita , phlegm, rheum. 
For ptuita fr. vrfa, L spit. But 
Schneider supposes *irvm to 
have been either the original or 
a lengthened form of *rtj». ^ 
Or fr. *urj£«, to spit out; fut. 
mnivtx, wurub, trsnsp. tttvw* 
fl Fr. p/ttu, pitch. Because 
the humor is of the consistence 
of pitch.” Tt. Rather, from 
arn/tf, resin. 

Pius, devout, pious. Qui 
piat, one who propitiates the 
Gods by sacrifice. But this 
sense of pins is very rare. It 
uawrily means, one who is veil 
disposed to and treats with reve¬ 
rential regard bis parents, rela¬ 
tives, and country; one who 
is kind, humane, and courteous, 
just and upright to all. Is it 
necause a person, who was de¬ 
vout to the Gods, was considered 
a » likely to fulfil his duty to all 
in a becoming manner ? Thus 
Johnson, after defining Godli¬ 
ness to mean piety to God, 
explains it “ a general observa¬ 
tion of all the duties prescribed 
by religion.” Or from le log, 
pertaining to God ; JEo). 

(as Ovjp, ^jg,) whence pius, as 
Poenus from $o7vi£. As we say 
Godly, i. e. godlike. And hence 
it was applied to duty to man. 
Damm: “ 0eou%, qui Dei 
reverentiam ob oculos point: 


non exclusft tauten eft notione 
quft similitudo moralis iaauitur. 
Od. $, : 9 Hi fiXofuvw xml 

eft roof lari Is ovfyg, i. e. et ex- 
ernplo divino respondent* Di- 
vimitn enim quftm maximft esl 
bene facere indigis.” 1 

Pix, phis , pitch. Fr. wbvm, 
*W<r\ SS being changed to 
X, as ulySSex, ulyXet, and 

S *haps niXor for niSSor. f 
r, as tu£ is fr. * w r u n g, 

wvxco, tu£oo ; so pix may be fr. 
fM t Tffixa, xlxaa> x /foe* Far 
a/err* is itself from xlao, witrwy to 
make thick. If Of for per fr. 
x^fee, to make compact. 
Others derive pich from the 
North. “ Angk>-Sax.ptc» Welsh 
pygf Belg. pik” W. 

Placenta , a cake. Fr. *Aa- 
xovs, gen. xXaxoevrof, (vKmnirrof\ 
V Al. from gen. aXaxoum;, 
P/dreo, I suit the taste or 
temper of, please. Fr. rmAma 
(vraXaxa) pf. of veXa*, I come 
near to. “Non propter access 
sum ad locum, qubd soleamu* 
jungi iis quae p/acent , aut sepa- 
ran ab iis quae displictnt: sed 
propter accessum tropic urn* 

qui convenientift naturae, indolis,. 
voluptatis et morum definitur.^ 
W. So the Greeks use 
gen, I come towards.. Euripi¬ 
des : Xp) fevov per xafwm rpotr- 

X*pw viAn. “ Oportet boapi- 
teui valde $B accommosssi 
civitati,” is Baroes’s version^ 
If AL from *\xxi (i. e. *x*tss«,)» 


1 Haigh says: u Fr. woks, feedings 
nourishing.'* Rather, from vafe, ft m 
tU. whence wiaHra*, to fattei, mad sop 
nouriah. 
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Into, I weave. As we 
nuate oneself into 
^f Al. from irt- 
of fkotfy*, whence 
Blandior. 

mild, gentle, placid, 
i fr. placeo . That 
Or from placeo , 
?ulgidus. That is, 
to please, amiable, 
an opinioo, decree, 
seu placitum est. 

make quiet and 
, allay. From pla- 
placidus. So Sedo 
If Or from *rAdf, 
surface; whence the 
less. 1 moke even, 
blow. Fr. wXayA, 

ipace, region, tract. 1 
cc. of TAd£, a flat 

net or toil used by 
atching wild beasts. 
*r. tA«x m fut. 4. of 
eave, twine. That 
>rd xAaxij.* 
the crime of kid- 
?r. crafty. 

IlXaym' SoAioi. Sui- 
9 ? Or fr. 

ice also irAayioi) fut. 
1 make to wander or 
traight path, l decoy, 
a leaf or sheet of 
• placula fr. 
f. 


II, where some suppose 
I in a new sense, Crevier 
gam liic cum Dujatio in- 

3 HEM.” 

ttes that plagcB are smaller 
as are used in narrow 
ires them from vK&yios : 
>jiciuntur.* v F. 


Plaguld , a curtain or hanging. 
As being net-work. Fr. plaga, 
a net. Forcellini explains “ pul- 
vinares plagm in Nonius* u re¬ 
ticula quibtts pulvini iuvol- 
vuntur.” % Or fr. *-&«(, f^sxg, 
a plank, table. So a* to answer 
to Tabulatum, drapery.. 

Plane*) a plank. For plaea 
fr. w Adf, rXsucsf, a plank, N 
added, as in Plango. “ Germ. 
plank, Welsh plunge * W. If 
Or fr. planus , whence planica, 
(as Manus, Manica,) ptdnca. 

Planctus , a beating of the 
breast. Fr. plango , plangtum , 
planctum . 

Plancus , baying brogd feet. 
For placus fr. vAax&ift *Xax*vf, 
broad. N added as in deNsus. 
If Or for planicus fr. planus . 

Planeta, a planet. nAstyfaf. 

Plango, 1 beat, strike; 1 beat 
my body for grief on account of, 
I lament. For p/ngo, (as Pago, 
Pango,) fr. wkctyA fut. £. of 
^Aijow, 1 strike. 

Planguncula, a little puppet. 
Fr. wKayyiv. 

Planipides , actors of a low 
order, who acted *' non in sug- 
gestu seen*, sed in piano” on 
the floor. Others understand 
them of such as acted with bare 
feet, and not in socks or buskins. 

Planities, a plain surface. Fr. 
planus . 

Planta 9 the sole of the foot. 
Fr. planus , flat; whence planita , 
planta; or rather planiaa, plan- 
da, for softness planta . Or for 
planata. 

Planta : See. Appendix. 

Plantarium , a nursery (plan- 
tarum) of young trees. 
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Planto, I plant, transplant. 
44 Per plantam arborem aero aut 
transero.” F. 

Planus, an impostor. Ilk£vo$. 

Planus, plain, flat, level. 
From *A a£, mkatxlg, whence 
wkmxing, flat like a plank. Hence 
pladnus, plainus, planus . f 
Al. from a word akeaiog from 
nkdm, whence perhaps xkarug, 
flat. Ilkim seems to be put for 
wskaw, whence (through nskafys) 
is possibly vlkaycg, the wide sea, 
and xikavog, a wide cake. if 
Al. from nkirayog, (from wkaTog, 
breadth,) taken in the sense of 
broad, though it is used to sig¬ 
nify the plane-tree from its broad 
leaves. Or plain and flat like 
the leaf of the plane-tree. Hence 
platnus , planus . if Al. from 
nkoetvyas, to make broad. i] Al. 
from vikdyog, (wkayog,) a cake of 
blood or of any thing concrete. 1 

Planus, plain, manifest, clear. 
Fr. planus, level. As opposed 
to things which are rough, rug¬ 
ged, and difficult to go over. 

Plasma , a thing formed or 
feigned. Also, a gargle for the 
throat to form the voice and to 
make it liquid and clear, nkiapa. 

Plasmo, I form of earth. Fr. 
plasma or UkaayM. 

Plasso, I form. Tlkiaan. 

Plastes, a potter, caster in 
moulds, maker of flgures in earth 
or plaster. i7AaVnj;. 

Platalea , Platea, the spoon¬ 
bill. Fr. akarvg, sia, broad, flat. 
Grew: "The shoveller or spoon- 


1 Al. from iirVSrfo VXok^s, taken in 
the tense of not caiufag to err, and to 
level. 


bill: the former name the more 
proper, the end of the bill being 
broad liken shovel; not con¬ 
cave like a spoon, but perfectly 
FLAT.” 

Plot anon , a plantation of 
plane-trees. Ukaxasm. 1 

Plotinus , the plaoe-trec^ 

nXarouog. 

Platla , a broad street oc 
court, nxtmleu 

Platessa, a flsh like a sole. 
Fr. wkarvg. As being flat. 

Plaudo , I make a loud noise 
by beating or striking; I ap¬ 
plaud by clapping with my 
hands. From pAocu, to strike; 
or from a verb pAouv, fXntp. 
Compare ten Do, roDo, mor- 
Deo. if Or from wkarvyffys, l 
strike the water with an oar ; 
whence, I make a noise gene¬ 
rally by striking. So rkaraym 
is to beat and to clap. From 
fut. 2. TkotTuy&m, cutting bff T 
and F, we have rkcutiBa, vkavSes, 
If Or, suppose a word *Aame- 
$ 0 , in the sense of nkenvyfy*. 
Then from fut. 2. wkemnM S, we 
have rkotvaSco, wkauSoe. Some¬ 
what as Plautus from IJAame- 
T9f. Or from TrXetrvaaim, (same 
as *Aarua{a,) we have plausdo , 
plaudo . if Al. from perlauda , 
whence pellaudo, plaudo. Here 
the noise of clapping with the 
hands is the original meaning, 
and then follows that arising 
from anything else. But the 
conjugations are different. 

Plaustbtlis, worthy of or re¬ 
ceiving applause, pleasing. Fr. 
plaudo , plausum . 

Plaustrum, a heavy waggon. 
Fr. plausum, as from CHaudp, 



turn, is Claustrum. Plaudo 
make a noise in any man- 
Ovid : “ Plaudit crepi- 
ckonia rostro.” Virgil 
stridentia plaustraS 9 
autus, having broad flap- 
ears. Fr. vA*rv*rof, contr. 
a*. 

Ibet, Plebs, the common 
e. Fr. irkrjtog, iEol. 

Bap , JE ol. ov<Pag,) whence 
t, as ap.<Pw, am Bo ; ofoap, 

tbs: See Plebes. 
tcto, I strike, beat. Fr. 
xrai pp. of rXfrrm. 
e a verb xAijxt loo, irAijxrm. 
tcto, I twist, twine. Fr. 
rrai pp. of irAsxco. 
tctrum, a quill for striking 
irp. nxJjxTpov. 
nodes, the Pleiades. ZIXh- 

ctii/s, full. For pltus fr. 

So XeTo*, leis, leNis. % 
. pleo, to fill. If Al. from 
or TAijpo$, (whence x-Aij- 
as perhaps do N urn from 
> . 

to , I fill. UXe'<0. 
ibnasmus , pleonasm. ZIA*o- 

rrroMi, most, the greater 
Plerumque, for the most 
Plerique omnes, is ex- 
id by Scaliger: Vel pie - 
vel omnes. As 44 Sex 
n” is Vel sex vel septem. 
Almost is. Or All or 
. Plerique is fr. plerus 
wkripog, full, crowded, al- 
i which is irXijtio;, a multi- 
Pacuvius: “ Piero pars 
mdata est.” Que added. 


as in Uterque, Quisque, Abs¬ 
que. 

Plerus: See Plerique. 

Pleurtsis, the pleurisy. Fr. 
vAfugd, the side. 

Pleuritic , a pleurisy. 1 Z7Xtu- 
pinr. 

Plexus, woven. Fr. plecto . 

PKco, I fold. Fr. irAfro*, as 
liber for l£ber. % If *AWo- 
fuu is from a word «A/c», irX Secs, 
to fold; from pf. vrxAsxa we 
may have frX/xoo. 

Ptinthus, a brick. Z7A/yfog. 
Also, a piece of land in its 
form. 

Ptodo, for plaudo, as Cauda, 
Coda. 

Ploro, I weep. It properly 
refers to excessive weeping. 
Seneca: “ Nec sicci sint oculi, 
amisso amico; nec fluant. La- 
crymandum est, non plorats- 
dum” it seems to come from 
$A vdflao, Qkvapob, transp. $Aoa- 
pa>, whence phloro, (as cAUdex 
becomes cOdex,) for softness 
ploro . It is true that $Xt>«£d? 
and fksdpiao are used of in¬ 
dulging in an overflow of idle 
talking; but they were capable 
of being particularly applied to 
indulgence in an overflow of 
tears. For $\va> is to- gush 
forth and to overflow, and me¬ 
taphorically was applied to any- 


1 “ Plcwritidet apud Vitrav. aunt in 
hydra ulicis organis regale inter tabalun 
et canona interpositas, et ad eundem mo- 
dam forats quo tabula, et oleo aubactx. 
&lc. A irXcqpd: qnia sunt par*® qqp* 
dam costs per canoaem et sab tabalipor- 
rects.” F. 
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thing overfiowing or excessive. 
See Fleo.* 

P lost ellum, a little waggon. 
For plaustellum . 

Ploxemum, Pfoximutn, a 
kind of clrest. Fescue explains 
it “ capsa in cisio.” Fr. »A*£h 
pop, foroped from %n\o£au pp. 
of *Acxw; as being wauled. A 
twig-basket. 

Pluit, it rains. Fr. /3 Am» or 
to spring or gush out. 
1TAI. from wA 600 , whence t\ 6 pco, 
tp wash. 

Plum a, a small or soft fea¬ 
ther. Plumes were the scales 
oa corslets, being like feather- 
work. Fr. wti'Aov, a downy 
feather ; whence ytjA&o, mr r/Acs- 
/toi, and ST i\apoi, whence vr Act- 
pa, for softness wXmpa, whence 
pluma, as from ffiq is fUr.* 

Plumbeus nummus, money 
(e plumbo) of lead, i. e. of no 
value. 

Plumbum, lead; a leaden 
ball or pipe. For palumbum 
fir. palumbes. As being dove- 
colored. % Or shall we have 
recourse to the transforming 
alembic ? From poktfio;, transp. 
\<Sfufkf, Ao/x/Sof, whence /3 Ao/x- 
fa, (as paxos, fyaxot; punts, 
fipwwsg,) then blumbus , for soft- 
Jiess plumbus . Or fr. pdkif&of, 
transp. /SArffuSo;, /3Aoft$or, for 
softness /SAopjSo;, blumbus, plum- 
bus. ^ VVachter notices the 
Welsh and Armoric plwm .* 


1 Al. from v\ifp6v, v\np*. Al. from 
iho+bpofiai, *\o+6p0fuu, fhobpoficu. 

• Haigb; •» Fr. fr. to 

trifle. 

* Haigh : << Fr. wikkupa, blueness, 


Ptdraik numerus, the phnral 
number. Fr. plus, plmris . As 
containing (pasra quint unmn) 
more than one. 

Plturimut, very many, most. 
Fr. pluriik 

Plus, plmris, more. PImres > 
are the dead, as being more 
than the living. So the Greeks 
use soAAol and «AWm$. Plmris 
is for plums, fir. wAeuao*, £ol« 
of sAtorop, gen. of mXim, more* 
So 8«No$, diRus. If Or phis is 
from sAf vpog, contr. vAiik, as 
from Modus is Moa. Al. 
from toAuf, contr. »A<f. But 
pins is more than «oAu$.+ 

Pluteus, a shed, shelter, gal¬ 
lery, covering besiegers on their 
approach to a town. The word 
is applied to other things, and 
the proper meaning of it Dacier 
thinks to be a plank, or tablet. 
Having observed that Featus ex¬ 
plains plutei (inter alia) " TA¬ 
BU LJ& omnes quibus aliqnid 
pnesepitur,” he adds: 4i Et btc 
forsan prim a notio: Nempe n 
TAd£, tabula.” Rather, from 
wkarvg, broad or flat, gen. wA«- 
riog, iEol. tAotio*. Vossius: 
€t The A£olians said 6 pOeims for 
&pA<rta>s, pObioog for fipAbimf, 
&c.” Then we have ploteus and 
pluteus, as nUmidw from vO/xatff, 
nUmerus for nOmerus, hUme- 
ras for hOmerus. Forcellini 
gives the following semes of 
pluteus , connected with Tabula s 
44 Sponda lecti interior quw ta- 

wannaaa.” Hence wXSpa, pbuua,(S— 
Plums,) then plumbum, like Superbum. 

4 Al. from whits, full; whence. 

plus, as pop, fUr. 
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BUfcA claudebatur. Lecti tri- 
clini&ris tabula qu& cjus pars 
exterior et a mensd. remote mu- 
niebatiir. Tabula affixaparieti, 
el reposkorium librorum, sta* 
tuarum, &c.” Pluteus is also a 
balustrade, u septum quo inter* 
ookimniumclaudiet sepiri solet.” 
% AL from wkarHov, Dor. for 
atopr/ov, near. As the gluteus 
was used in approaching towns. 
Bui A in vkccrlov is long. And 
the general sense of gluteus is 
against it. 

Pluto, Pluto. UXovrm. 

Plutus, Plutua. nxooror. 

Pluvia, rain. Fr* pluo, as 
Alltfto 9l Allurie8. 

Pocilldtor, a cup-bearer. Fr. 
pociUum , fr. poculum. 

Poculentus, fit to drink. For 
poticulentus fr. potus, somewhat 
as Meticulosus from Metus. % 
Al. from poculum, a draught. 

Poculum, a cup. For pota- 
culum fr. polo* 

Podagra, gout in the feet. 
BMypct. 

Poderes, a garment which 
cane down to the feet. Fr. 
descending to the feet. 

Poik x, the fundament. Fr. 
pedo . Ex quo pedimus. So 
pEpdo, pOndus. 

. Podium, a balcony. Also, a 
place which projected over the 
wall which surrounded the arena, 
where the Consuls, Praetors, &c. 
sat. Also, any elevated place. 
Fr. wovg/ roSof, whence xo$/ov. 
Because it projects as a foot 

1 u Pacoii (Germ.) vaa po tori an. Lat. 
Mcsba. Grac. infer, fkumfator. A 
mum. vas ventrosam, et hoc a batch, 
sautes .' 1 W. 


does from the body. The reader 
may remember the expression 
of Euripides: 'Ao-xou toy Tpeu- 
%orra Xt iron iroba. 

Pobna , a poem. j7#6}]»a. 

Patna , a compensation, pu¬ 
nishment. Reward. Pain, flairf. 
Panes, the Furies. Fluted. 

Paniteutia, regret, repent¬ 
ance. Fr. pesnitet or pamteo, 
fr. panitens , enlts. 

Panitet , it causes me pain, 
torture, trouble, vexation, dis¬ 
pleasure, it makes me to sorrow 
and to regret, it repents me. 
Fr. pana. “ Interdum pcs/iu 
est labor, molestia,” says For- 
cellini. And vrosiny is explained 
by Donnegan (inter alia) “ pain, 
torture." Or panitet may refer 
properly to that after concern 
and pain which acts as a re¬ 
tribution and punishment for 
offences. 

Panitet. Plautus: " Duas 
dabo, una si parum est. Et, si 
duarum panitet, addenturduas.” 
That is, if it causes you dissa¬ 
tisfaction and displeasure, if you 
are not satisfied or pleased with. 
Pana is here deprived of its 
retributive meaning, and con¬ 
veys the simple idea of “ labor, 
molestia," mentioned above. 

Panus , a Carthaginian. For 
Phanus from 4o7iu£. 

Poesis , poesy. /Io/ij<n$. 

Poeta, a poet. . Ifoiqrij?. 

Pol, by Pollux. Per Pol - 
lucem. Perpol is also used. 

Polenta, coarse food made of 
toasted barley-meal. Fr. vo- 
Xvvm, to sprinkle with meal or 
flour, or to sprinkle flour with 
anything; whence (from ppu 


wtwakurrou) raXvrrbf, xaAvrri}, 
JEol. ToAumnf, as the iEoltans 
said fyO&uf for fyAtins, and 
the Latins dOmo from tAfu »• 
u Polenta a xak&no. id est, 
farina conspersa. Quae coo- 
fpemoaqatfiebat” V. 

Polimenla: See Appendix. 

Polio, I furbish, polish, make 
clean and neat, scour, harrow. 
Fr. foAi&e, foA*£, 1 make gray, 
white. Donoegan: “ UoXiif, 

hoary, gray, whitb.” f Al. 
from «oAf», I turn round. From 
the turning of the turner’s 
wheel. 1 

Poliorcetes , a besieger of 
cities. UoAiopxijrfc. 

Po/itta , form of government 
I7oAiTfMt. 

Politicos , pertaining to civil 
govemmeut. GoAmxoV 

Potitus , furbished, refined; 
refined in manners. Fr. po/to. 

Pollen, Pollie, the dust which 
flies about in a mill; fine flour; 
the small dust of anything. “ Fr. 
pe#o. Because it is easily 
wafted.” Tt. AspOndusfrom 
pEndo, pOdex from pEdo. 
If Or for fallen fr. vikXa, to 
shake about. So pOrrum for 
pArrum, cOrdis for cArdis. 
5f Al. for polen,polis from 
same as pollen . So iApoo, 
dOmo. See Polenta. L is per¬ 
haps doubled thus in Tollo, 
Mille, Palleo, Pullus. 


1 Al. from wikios gen. of v6\is, a city. 
Politus being polished/ 1 like Urb&Due 
from Urbia, 'hcrruos from *A<rrv. But 
this sense flows from that of furbishing 
and embellishing. ^ Al. from <pa\bs, 
white; whence phoUe, as 8Afm, dOmo; 
aa dpotU, PoemU. 


Polleo , I prevail much, am of 
much avail, am of much power 
or force. Fr. voAAo?, much. 

Poller, the thumb; the great 
toe. Properly, poller digitus, 
which Cwsar joins. Fr. polleol 
Being of great efficacy, as conn 
wed with the other fingers. 
The Greek knlynp, a thumb; 
is generally explained “ mamas 
altera.” 

PolKceor , I offer, engage* 
promise. Fr. liceor, I offer a 
price. Hence, 1 offer to do 
a thing, hold it out, and (like 
Promitto from Pro and Mittoj 
I engage, promise. Polliceor 
is for porliceor fr. porro, as ia 
Porrigo, I stretch out. That 
is, I hold out my hand and offer 
a price. As Lucretius uses 
Porgo for Pergo. Others un¬ 
derstand it as put for pelliceor 
from per . 

PolKcitor, I promise. Fr. 
polliceor, pollicitum . 

Pollinctor, the anointer of a 
corpse with perfumes, preparer 
of it for burial. The sense in 
extended to one who, having^ 
prepared a body for burial 
carries it out to be buried. Fr. 
pollingo , pollinctum . 

Pollingo, 1 anoint a corpse 
with perfumes, prepare it for 
burial. Fr. lino or Unto, wbehce 
linico , as Fodio, Fodico; Velio, 
Vellico. Pollingo , (See Pol It* 
ceor,) is from porro and Unieo , 
Unco . That is, 1 put a body 
out and anoint it. Or, if Polli- 
ceor is for Pelliceor from Per' 
and Liceor, then pollingo may 
be for pellingo for perlinco, 
peUinco, pellingo . H Al. for 
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polligo, (N added as in Frango, 
Lingo,) from ligo. That is, 
corpus ligo et involvo vestibus. 

: Polluceo , 1 offer in sacrifice 
to the Gods. “ Qu6d in eo 
sacrifice genere lumina adrao- 
dum lucerent; seu qu6d splen¬ 
dor epulis pelluceret .* V. Or 
tipm porro, to a distance, and 
4kf£0. But luceo is here rather 
used in an active sense, I make 
to shine. 

Pollucibilis ccena, a costly 
supper. Fr. polluceo , to pre¬ 
pare for and sacrifice to the 
Gods a costly banquet. See 
Polluctum. 

, Polluctum, a costly banquet 
as was usual in the sacrifices to 
the Gods. Fr. polluceo , pol¬ 
luctum, It was also what re¬ 
mained of the sacrifice and was 
given to the people. 

Polluctura, good cheer. See 
Pollucibilis. 

Polluctus , entertained with 
good cheer. Hence, in a jo¬ 
cose use, soundly drubbed. Fr. 
polluceo . Also, common, ex¬ 
posed to all. Plautus: “ Non 
ego stun pollucta pago.” For, 
what was left of the sacrifices, was 
communicated to the people, 
“ commune factum est.” Or 
this sense follows from that 
of .consecrated to the Gods. 
Heoce, consecrated and devoted 
to the service of any one. Also, 
imbued. Amobius: “ Hoccine 
de Diis quisquam vel exiguh 
dixerit eorum opinioue polluo 
tusV 9 That is, commuuicatfi 
pneditus. 

PoIIuq, I defile, taiut, pol¬ 
lute. For poluo fr.foAw, whence 


I defile. As Pcsnus 
from 0om£. % Or from luo, 
I dissolve, rot, putrify, whence 
lues. Then polluo is for peUuo 
for perluo. See Polliceor, Pol- 
lingo. 1 

Pollux, Pollux. From UoAa- 
tiixsiS, whence Uo Xtevxf, Poldux, 
Pollux . See Collis. 

Point , a pole on which the 
heavens turn; the pole-star. 
Also, the heavens. UfAo;. 

Pbly -. All words, begin¬ 

ning thus, are from the Greeks. 
As Polyhymnia . 

Polupus , a polypus, a sea- 
animal. And a disease in the 
nose. IJokvvovf. Also, a grip¬ 
ing fellow. Pliny says of the 
polypus fish : " Adhaeret fir- 

misaimi petris, nec avelli inde 
potest.” 

Pomarium, an orchard. Fr. 
pomum, 

Pomertdies , the afternoon. 
Fr .post meridiem . 

Pomcerium, Pomerium, a 
space on the inside and outside 
of the w alls of a city left free 
from building. Fr .post ma- 
rum i. e. tuurum. 

Pomona, the Goddess of 
fruits. Fr. pomum . So Annus, 
Annona. 

Pompa, a solemn processioo; 
train, equipage; pomp, show, 
pageantry. I7ofnr^. 

Pompilus , the pilot fish, ilof*- 
wlkof. 

Pomum, any fruit, as an ap- 


i AI. from Im, I wash. Bat Vosshs 
justly remarks: 44 Qui paUart, noa aor- 
dida abhdt, sad manda mqumaW” 
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pie, pear, plum, peach, cherry, after another in point of place*” 
grape, olive, out, A fruit-tree . 1 Compare SinA and Sino. See 




in general more of the nature of 
a liquid than of a solid* Seal- 
iger says: “ Quia sitim tolle- 
rent eorum plurima, simulque 
essent cibo et potui.” f Or 
from a word food, formed 
fas wmp* from wow, vtropai,) 
from fiiat, /3«/3cop«j, to feed. 
From /Sow are (i&rxw, fMvtf, /So- 
r«m|. Al. from pom us, a 
fruit-tree; and this from the 
North. “ Anglo-Sax. beam, 
beam, Belg. boom , Germ, baum , 
a tree. Helvig deduces these 
from Hebr. bom p excelsus fuit, 
eminuit. Martini from the 
Germ, bauen , to build; as we 
build with wood.” W. 

Pomus, a fruit-tree. See 
Pomum. 

Pondero , 1 weigh. Fr. po/i- 
dera, the weights of a balance. 

Pondo , weight. Also, a 
pound weight* 14 Quia bee 
ponderis quantitas notissima 
omnium et usitatissima eat.” F. 
From pendo , like Pondus. 

Pondus , weight; anything 
weighty. Fr. pendo, to weigh. 
That which is weighed or 
weight. As pOdex from pE- 
do. So the Greek rhOplo 
from wEgSoo, &c. 

Pone, behind. Butler: u This 
preposition, as well as Post 
[from Posituni, Postum], is 
evidently derived from pono; 
and expresses the situation [or 
position] of a thing behind or 

1 Fueruntet poma colei seu testkuli 
ob fonnam. 




Pono, I lay, set, place; set 
up, erect, build; 1 lay down, 
for depono ; I lay aside; I lay 
a wager; 1 put out to usury; 

I put down to the account of, 
as “ Quod consolationis loco 
pono/ 9 Hence, 1 consider, re¬ 
pute. I set down in writing, 
write of, state, describe. I lay 
down for a truth, assert. I put 
a case, suppose. Fr. 4800 * 0 , 
fkovm, 8 a me as /So wltyo, I heap 
up, pile. JEol. /Swwo, as Afsura, 
iEofic MSxra. Hence bono 9 
pono . As properly said of~ 
neaping up stones, and laying- 
them one above another for 
building. But this meaning 
appears hardly simple enough^ 
as that of merely laying or 
placing is more agreeable to 
the uses of pono . % The ammo 
reason militates against a deri¬ 
vation from the Hebr. baunauh 9 
he built. Suppose then that 
pono is for poo , as leNis for 
lets. For the N in pono is loafc 
in posui . And suppose that 
poo is from xiao, (as Kn% and Umq 
are interchanged,) whence are 
xoojioc, xafjLYj, xaopof, and xonrf, 

XOITT), XOlfJLUQQ, Kid? 18 the 81010 

as xfco, 1 place, whence x$lm, 
xilpeu, which Donnegan. trans¬ 
lates “ to be laid or placed.” 

Pons, a bridge. Soft for 
pors fr. wogos, a bridge, as it is 


9 These verbs kUo, Kim, noim, are et- 
tablished by Valckenaer as quoted by 
Scheide on Lenuep ad v. no tpim. 


f Herodotus 4. 136. 
ius: nipof ysfvp*. 
itracted from pendens , 
is; as Fons, Fontis, from 
U Fundeiitis. E might 
ged to O, as in pOndus 
ldo. So in pOdex. 
tfex, a high priest. Var- 
l ponte et facere . Nam 
ublicius est factus pri- 
restitutus [dixerim, re- 
siepe, qu6d eo sacra et 
is Tiberim non mediocri 
nt.” So Dionysius: 
f bo; tcuv Spycov 3 xpar- 
xnrxsucc^oyrt; rijv fuX/yljy 
» Uovt/^ixij xpocrayo^u- 
This bridge was held so 
that, if it fell to decay, 
Uifex could not repair it 
sacrifices. Pontifex , 

r ex, Aurifex. 
i fzcium, the power, of- 
1 authority of a Ponti - 
lacred matters. Hence, 
rer, office, authority. 

©, a floating bridge used in 
rting cavalry. Fr. pontis. 
us, the sea. The Buxine 
\oyto;. 

i, a priest who slew the 
Fr. flunjf, jEol. fury;, 
t iEolic 0 ^^,) and fvmj; 
o for Tavo, sPatium for 
a): hence phopa> (as fiTXrj, 
QTga, fOres,) and popa, 
us from 4>o7vi£. Scheide: 
twoxa pf. mid. of xixreo. 
, coctor carniuui.” But 
a was the slayer, not the 
r the sacrifices. “Popa 
in Persius Scheide simi- 
plains, “ venter qui cibos 
quit.” But thus For- 
“ Venter gulosus, deli- 
tym. 


catissimis epulis saginalut, ut 
popa solebant victimarum car- 
nibus expleri; vel qui tot pene 
caedit pecudes ad mensani in- 
struendam, quot popa sacrorum 
causft.” 

Popdnum , a round wide cake. 
IIoxuvov. 

Poplna, a cook’s shop, eating- 
house. Fr. xsxowa (%iwa) pf. 
mid. of wbrrw, to cook. % Al. 
frobi popa . As thither men 
resorted, led by the “ popa ven¬ 
ter.” Or as the victuals there 
rivalled those prepared by the 
popa. See Popa. 

Popano, a frequenter of ta¬ 
verns, glutton. Fr.popina. 

Poples, the ham of the knee. 
For postplices , poplices. “ Quia 
post genu plicetur ac curvetur.” 
F. Or poples is soft for poplex, 
like Supplex. 

Poplicus, public. For popu- 
licus. 

Poppysma , a smacking of the 
lips as in kissing, a caressing, 
made as a token of applause. 
nSxxwrpxt. 

Popularia, the place where 
die {populus ) common folk sat at 
the games. 

Populdris, belonging to a 
people; born among a people ; 
one of the same country, city, 
or even party; one who courts 
or is admired by the people. 
Fr. populus. 

Populous, of a poplar tree. 
For populinus. 

Populo , for depopulo , I waste 
( populum ) a people or country, 
lay waste. Wachter otherwise : 
“ Perdo manu militari et imniis- 
so populo .” 

2 Y 
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Poputbnia, some Goddess. 
“ Ex Seoecft colligis non esse 
Junonem, et videri dictam non 
a populo tueodo, sed a pop it- 
lando , aut certi rash aliquid 
nomine continere: ait enim mi- 
rum non ease qubd ei petitor 
defuerit.” F. 

Populus, anciently pbpoltts, a 
people, common people, mul¬ 
titude. Fr. woXi/f, many ; . re- 
dupl. wowoXvg. As r/M», Titillo. 
If " Pobel , pofet, Germ. Pobl 
Welsh .Populus Lat. A people, 
multitude. A Celtic word. From 
the British pob, omnis.” W. 

Populus , a poplar. As 
waig, waig, became woig, woig f 
whence wolp and puer; so won- 
wolK m (fut. of wonwaXkn, to shake, 
vibrate,) could become woiwotXm, 
whence popalus, then populus, 
as xpatwA\rj, crapUla. 

Por , a servant. As Marci- 
por, Ca'ipor. Fr. wang y JEol. 
woig, woiq, as arboS, arboR. 

. Porca , a sow pig. Fr. por- 
cus 9 as Leo, Lea. 

Porca 9 to alSolov yvnuxiiov, ut 
Gr. ^oTpov. 

Porca, a ridge. For porga 
fr. por go, to lay along, stretch 
out, in loiigui* extendo. 5f 
Germ.yhrcA is a furrow. 

Porcellio , a millipede insect 
called a sow. So the Latin 
word is from porcellus . 

Porceo, 1 keep off, drive 
away. For porro arceo , I drive 
off at a distance. 

Porcilaca, purslain. Fr. por- 
cus, as xaipofiaravov from ;go7fo;. 
.Nicomedes latrosopbista : Xot~ 

pofioTavov, aySpdyvy, ’.dvSpdyn) 

is purslain. 


Porculus , a little (porem) pig. 
Also, an implement belonging 
to the oil-press which held die 
rope which wound round the 
sucula or windle. See the note 
on Sucula. 

Porous, a hog, |dg. Fr. Wjpxsf, 
which is used by Lycophron. 
u Germ, bort, barch, barg” W. 
Pork Engl. 

Porgo, I stretch out. For 
porrigo. Also, I go on. For 
ergo . Like Verto* Vorto. Or 
ere porga is porro ago (me). 

Porphyrites, porphyry. Bop- 
foplrng. 

Porrectus, stretched out. Fr. 
porrego, porregtum . See Pop- 
cigo. 

Porricio , I cast or stretch 
forward, offer, &c. From por* 
rojacio , I cast to a distance; 
whence porrojido, porricio, as 
Amiacio, Amjicio, Amicio., 

Porrigo, scurf or scales in 
the head, dandruff. “ Fr. por* 
rigo . From its spreading about." 
Tt. Or from its stretching out 
wide. But I is sbojrt in the 
verb porrigo, says Vossius. 
True: but, as from Itnpeto is 
Impetigo, so from porrigo is 
porrigtgo, contr. porrigo . % 

Al. from porrum. “ Ut por- 
rum in tnnicse involucre, its 
cutis velut in squamas resolvi- 
tur ” V. 

Porrigo , I stretch out. Fr. 
porrorego , porrorigo , as Porri¬ 
cio. Rego is Ifiyos, l stretch out. 

Porro, forwards, right on, to 
a distance, far off. At a time 
in advance, in future, hereafter. 
Also for, porro age, come ou 1 
help help! Uo'#«. 
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yrrum, a leek, scallion. Fr. 
>v, transp. waprov, ripfxn, 
?&roo 9 wogroo, nifyco,) whence 
im andporrum, as perhaps 
to for Pallen, Dotno for 
o, AafuL Vossius ob- 
s that the /Eolians said 
ri$ for crpArog, fipOSfof for 
afi &c. 

Ha, a gate, door, outlet, 
w pass, defile. Fr. *ixog~ 
►p. of vilpto, to penetrate 
gh, whence (from pf. mid. 
ot) is vdpog, a passage, 
pare Portio. If Al. from 
, Because, when a founder 
own marked out its pre- 
i with a plough, he raised 
carried the plough at the 
where he meant that the 
ice should be. Or simply, 
se through it things are 
d. 

rtendo, 1 foreshow, beto- 
iresage. That is, ( tendo) 

I out or show what will 

in ( porro ) hereafter. Plau- 

“ JVfalum quod in quiete 

yrtentum est.” 

rtentum, an omen, prodi- 

Fr. portendo. See Qs- 

n. 

rthmeus , a ferryman. flopfl- 

rticus: See Appendix. 
rtio, a portion, part; a 
rtion. As Partis is from 
xsTOgTai, so portio is 
nipm, ntvograt. See Pars. 1 

rtisculus, - 

rtitor , a porter. Fr. porto , 


tot portio, from partiti* or from 
r from *p*aprcu. 


somewhat as Musso, Mussko. 
Also, a ferryman. Qui portat navi. 
But ForcelliiN explains it ; : i€ Qui 
ex uao in alium portum navi 
transdifceit/’ Also, one who 
watches (partus) the' harbours 
aod exacts the customs) a cus¬ 
tom-house officer. Vossiiis says: 
“ Dicere liceat etiam a porters - 
do: quia pro mercibus expor- 
tondis non in portu solum, sed 
etiam in pontis transitu solva- 
tur.” Or portus (from porto) 
is any place whatever where 
goods are imported and exported, 
add portitbr is one who has the 
care of it. 

Porto , I bear, carry. Fr. 
vtyoprou pp. of ftptt, I carry. 
Hence phortb, and porto, as 
0o<vi£, Pcenus. If Al. from 
fiqtos, a load'; whence poprin, 
pogrw, I carry a load* 

Portorium , toll paid for 
goods imported ok exported, 
customs, &c. For portitorium 
fr. portitor, oris . Al. from 
portus or porto. See Portitor. 

Porttmus, . the . God ( por- 
tuum) of harbours, or ( porta- 
rum) of.gates. Neptune or 
Janus. 

Portus,. a harbour. Fr. por¬ 
to. That is, a place of import 
and export for goods, or for 
carrying ships into. Also, a 
place where customs for goods 
imported or exported are. paidi 
This also seems to be from porto. 
Or, if this latter sense is derived 
from that of a harbour, then the 
meaning seems to have gone 
farther and extended to bridges, 
&c. It is also said to mean 
a house, as in Augiportus. But 
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Dacier sajs: 49 Partus aotiqiiii 
ylAM significabat.” If then 
portus in angtportus is properly 
a way or pass, not a house, it 
will come from Ttipoo, wtwoprau, 
to pass; or from ve$of- 

roi, to carry, as olpi from ©*», 

ourco 9 olfjLMw 

Posca , wine mixed with vi¬ 
negar. “ Fr. %ooo, to drink : 
as from Edo is Esca,” says 
Forcellini. And Plautus has, 
“ Alii poscam pot it ant.” But 
Esca is from Esum. How 
shall we account for S in posca 
from xoco i From wia •$, drink; 
whence posica , posca , as Esum, 
Esica, Esca. So Manus, Ma- 
nicus, Mancus. 

Posco, l call for, call upon, 
invoke, ask, supplicate, demand. 
As from cloud is sarxco, so from 
/3 oacoy (l call out,) would be 
(kcurxw, contr. /Scexrxw, as from 
/Sooarge'co is by contraction /SW- 
rpico. From fiaxrKco then is bosco, 
posco . 

Positus, a mode of placing 
or disposing. Fr. pono 9 posui. 
See Pono. 

Possesstva nomina, posses¬ 
sive nouns, as showing by whom 
a thing is possessed, as Meus 
liber. Fr. possideo , possession . 

Possibilis, possible. Fr. 
possum , as Tango, Tangibilis. 

Possideo , 1 possess, am mas¬ 
ter of. For potissedeo, as Pos¬ 
sum for Potissum. Potissedeo 
is from potis and sedeo i. e. in 
aliquo loco, 1 sit down in a 
dwelling and have power over 
it. Dacier : “ lta alicubi 

sedeo ut loci pos i. e. potens 
sira.” Or simply, potis sum 


sedere in aliqoo loco. Si- 
lius: Quando terrasque fre- 

tumque Eroensw sedisse dabis?” 
Ovid: 44 Hac profugos posuis- 
tis sede Penates." Voasius: 
44 So the Belgians say Besvttea 
[i. e. to sit] for to possess; 
which is nothing else than r m 
re quapiam sedem habere.’ 9 
Or, in loco quopiam. Micah: 
44 'lliey shall sit every maa 
under his vine and under his 
fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid.” 1 

Posstdo , same as possideo ; 
and from sido as possideo from 
sedeo . 

Possum , I am able. Fot 
potissum , i. e. potis sum , I am 
able. So potis-es becomes po- 
tes; potis-est, potest; potis-su- 
mus , possumus ; potis-estis, pot - 
estis ; poti$-sunt 9 possunt . So 
potis-eram, poteram ; potis-ero, 
potero ; potis-fui 9 potui; &c. 
Virgil: 44 At non Evandrum 
potis est vis ulla tenere.” 

Post, after. See Posterns 
and Pon£. 

Posted, afterwards. That is, 
post ea negotia. Or post nego- 
tia facta ea tempestate. 

Posterior, properly, more late 
in time or order. Fr. posterns . 

Posteritas, posterity. Fr. pos¬ 
terns. 


1 Hill: It comes from pi* and serf#*: 
and suggests the possessor as sitting be¬ 
fore his property with a view to secare 
it.” That is, vrosideo , porsideo , possf- 
deo. f “ Or vc.porro sedeo . So as to 
mark the perpetuity of the occupation." 
V. Porro would thus mean *• in porro,” 
in futurua. Sedeo et occupo none et oc- 
ctipabo olim. 




Posterula, a back door. Fr. 
posterns. 

Posterus , coming after. Pos- 
teri, descendants as coming after. 
Fr. tyortpos, later; i. e. fa<r6- 
rspof, tranap. faurrsoof, whence 
posterus, as Ramus f Dentes, for 
Qramus, Odentes. % Or from 
post, if post is not shortened 
from posterus, as Citra from the 
adjective Citer, &c. See Pond. 

Posthdbeo , I (An6eo)hold one 
thing in estimation {post) after 
another, I undervalue in com¬ 
parison. 

Posthac , after this. For post 
negotia facta hdc tempestate. % 
Al. for posthac. Or for posthanc. 
See Quapropter. 

Posthumus: See Postumus. 

Postica, Posticum, the back 
part of a house. A back door. 
The fundament. Fr. posticus. 

Posticus, which is behind. 
Fr. post . As Amo, Amicus. 
Compare Anticus. 

Postidea, after that. Fo rpost 
id factum e& tempestate. 
Some suppose it put for postea, 
as formed on the model of An- 
tidea, though it cannot be traced 
to post ea, as Antidea may be 
traced to ante ea. 

Postilena, a horse’s crupper 
which reaches from the saddle 
to the tail or hinder part of a 
horse. Fr. post, as Cantus, 
Cantilena. “ Lorum e clitelld 
sub caudik et posterioribus ju- 
menti coxis alligatum, ne sarcina 
in anteriorem partem decidat.” 

F. 

Posits, a door-post. Hence, 
a door, gate. Fr. positus,postus 
from pono, to place, erect. 


“ Lapis erectiis ab utroque la¬ 
tere portae.” F. % Al. from 
post . “ Propria in janu& dicun- 

tur antes et postes: antes 
ante, postes post stant.” V. 

“ Quid post ostia stat.” Ainsw. 
If The Sax. is post . 1 

Postliminium , the return to 
bis own country, rights and 
estates, of one who had gone to 
sojourn elsewhere or had been 
taken by the enemy. From 
post and limen, liminis. Dictum 
de eo qui post aliquod tempos 
ad sua limina redit. Some un¬ 
derstand limen here in the sense 
of limes. Dacier: i€ Limina 
sicut in domibus finem quen- 
dam faciunt, sic et imperii finem 
limen esse Veteres voluerunt.” 

Postmodo, shortly. That is, 
modd post hoc tempus. 

Postquam , after that. See 
Antequam. 

Postremus, last. Fr. posterus, 
posterrimus, transp. postreimus, 
postremus. So Supremus. 

Postridie, the day after. For 
postetidie , i. e. postero die. 

Postverta Dea , the Goddess 
of perverse births, where not the 
bead, but the feet come first into 
the world. Qu® vertit res ut 
sint post qu® ante esse debent. 

Postulo, I ask, demand; I 
demand a writ from a magis¬ 
trate to prosecute; hence, I ac¬ 
cuse. Fr. posco, poscitum, pos- 
tum, whence postulo, as Uro, 
Us turn, Ustulo. 

Postumus, last, late. For post- 


1 Todd, ad roc. Schelde refers postis 
to Wrtxmu pp. of vim, to press. 
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imu$, as Intumus, Extumus, 
Maxumtis are Intimus, Extimus, 
Maximus. Postimus for post- 
trrimus, as Inferrimus, Infimus. 
Postumus was also one born 
ufter bis father’s death. Some 
write posthumus, i. e. natus post 
patrem humatum . Foreellioi: 
“ A person bom after his father’s 
death was called postumus, be* 
cause be was born (postomtis) 
the last of his father’s children. 
Among tbe lawyers postumus 
was one bom during the life* 
time of bis father after he had 
made bis will.” But says 
Scheller : “ The last son is not 
-always born after bis father’s 
death.” True: but postumus 
might have come to be used by 
common consent in this sense. 
Our word Breakfast is just as 
applicable to dinner, but came 
by common consent to be used 
in the sense it bears. * 

Pote , for pote 9 , i. e. potest. 
Or pote, with 4 * est” understood, 
is from wot l. See Potis. 

Potens, being able, * being 
powerful, being powerful over, 
master of. Fr. potis eus. Se^ 
Possum. 

Pbtentia , power. Fr. potens, 
entis . 

Poterium , a cup. Hot^iov. 

Potest as, power, ability; do* 
minion, authority, office. Fr. 
potis, as Majus, Majestas. 

Potm 9 , canst thou i For po- 
tisne es i 

Potior, I am master of, have 
the power over. Fr. potis, able, 
powerful, powerful over. % Al. 
from worses, i. e. w gfonpt, I come 
to, assequor. 


Potior, of more authority or 
avail. “ Potior dicitur is <pa 
jure aliquo, auctoritate, potentii, 
gratis, ali&ve re prasstat et po* 
tentior est.” F. So Cicero: 
** Plus pollet potiorque est 
patre.” Also, preferable, better, 
i. e. superior, of more avail, 
superior in importance^ more 
commanding or important. Fr. 
potis. 

Potis , able, possible. Fr. 
wor), just by, near, at hand, 
within our reach and power. 

PotissimUm, principally, chiefi- 
ly. Said of things of greatest 
consequence. See the second 
Potior. 

Potitii: See Pinarii. 

Pbtius, rather. Cicero: **Cato 
inagnus homo, vel potius sum- 
mus vir.” That is, quod potius 
vel praestantius est. See Po¬ 
tior. 

Poto , I drink. Fr. uim, ww- 
<roo, pp. wewoorai. So fromwswayuo 
is ixwMfia, a cup. Or at once 
fro mpoo, whence supine potum; 
thence poto, potm, potor. So 
perhaps Loo, Lotum. 

Potor , a drinker. See Poto. 

Potus, having drunk a good 
deal. See Poto. 

Potus, a drinking, draught. 
See Poto. Also, urine. That 
is, potfa humani excrementum, 
as Pliny explains it. So " hu¬ 
mans dapes” are the same as 
** merda. 

Potus: See Appendix. 

Pra, before. Butler: lc Pro¬ 
bably from w po, which may have 
been turned into wgai, as tori 
and (nri are sometimes read 
bra) and Oral” Or from vr 



be poetic form of iratqi. 
, which means properly 
the side of/’ has often 
the same meaning as wp{. 
lotus : *Hywv rupcL Kapfiu- 
ed him by the side of or be- 
!ambyses. In Pindar, Pyth. 
, yvovraro xoig »o5of, Damn) 
Lexicon translates it €t a n- 
des.” Again: precis, in 
irison of. Cicero: “JLI- 
ros Atticos pra se peene 
m putat.” This sense of 
s notorious. Again : pr<& 
ipounds is often used for 
*, which comes from pra 
lits well with •xapot, which 
I is the very preposition 
hich Forcellini explains 
•. Perhaps pra will come 
r pa) for *p6 in some cases, 
r agct) for xctpoi in others. 
Eoeoy I show, exhibit; I 
give, supply. For pra - 
1 hold out before another. 
beo is often used by 
is. 

Ebiia, drum, an allowance. 
<zbeo, prabitum. 
ecido, I go before; I 
s. Fr. cedo, 1 go. 
zcello , I excel. See Ex- 

iceps,pracipitis , headlong. 
pres and caput, capitis . 
the head foremost. In 
wpoxaptjvof. 

rceptum, a command, in- 
on. Fr. pracipio. 
rein. Festus: “ Pracias 
mt qui a Flamioibus prae- 
tfntur ut denuntiarent opi- 
i, manus abstinerent ab 
: ne, si vidisset sacerdos 
en» opus, sacra pollue- 


rentur.” From pra, and do , to 
rouse, excite. Ur do is to call 
out to. 

Pr&ctdaneu$ 9 going before, 
preceding. For praccdaneua 
from prmcedo. Thus Ferisp 
preddanea, holiday eves which 
preceded the solemn festivals. 
So Porca preddanea , which 
Sealiger compares to wporiXua, 
sacrifices preliminary to a mar¬ 
riage. But in this sense others 
refer it to pracido i. e. pracssdo. 
Gellius: “ Pracidanc<s bosdae 
dicuutur qute ante sacrificia so- 
lemnia pridie caduntur” And 
perhaps at the Term pnecidanecc 
sacrifices were made; and these 
likewise may be referred to pr*- 
ddo . For pracido for pracedo 
seems uncommon. 

Prssctpio f I suggest, advise, 
instruct, command. That is, 
( capio ) 1 take a thing and throw 
it (pro) before a person. Some¬ 
what as the Greeks say wpoflaX^ 
Xu, xporUhipu, uwofiiteM. Pr<B- 
cipio is also the same as Anti- 
cipo, I take a thing into my 
mind before it happens, I fore¬ 
see. 

Prasdpxtium , a precipice. Aa 
hurrying down ( pracipitem ) 
headlong. 

Prtecipito, I throw (pradpi - 
tern) headlong. Also, t press 
on, urge. 

Pradpuus, particular, spe*. 
cial; principal, chief. Fr. prm* 
capio . That which is taken and 
selected »o preference to others. 

Preecise, briefly. Fr. prcsd- 
do, prasciium . Prmddo, I cut 
off from the forepart; hence, I 
cut off generally. 
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Pneclarus, very clear, &c. 
Clarus pra aliis. 

Praco , a public crier. For 
pracio, pracionis, from pracio, 
to rouse before baud, bo Pa¬ 
rens for Pariens. % Or for 
pradico , onis , from pradico. 
Plautus: “Ubi pradi - 

caf/* Al. for pracino. 

Praconium , the office or 
voice ( pracoms ) of tbe common 
crier; a proclaiming; hence, a 
celebration, praising, renown. 

Pracordia , the diaphragm. 
Pliny: “ Exta bomini ab in- 
feriore viscerum parte separantur 
membran&, quae pracordia ap¬ 
pellant, quia cordi pratenditur” 
Turton : “ Because it separates 
the heart as if by a curtain from 
the intestines/* Vossius : “ Im- 
mo et ita appellantur paries 
laterales pracordiis subjects?, 
Gr. uTo^^vSgia/’ 

Pracox, pracocis, ripe be¬ 
fore the usual time, premature. 
Fr. pracoxi fr. pracoquo, pro¬ 
perly used of things baked or 
matured by the sun before the 
time. Or pracox is fr. praco- 
quus, which is also used. Pra - 
coquus, pracoqs , pracox , as 
Qu&m, Ctfcm. 

Prada, a prey, booty. Fr. 
pario , whence parita , praita , 
prata, prada. Cicero has “pro- 
da improb£ parta.” H aigh : 
t€ For praaatu bestia; i. e. 
which is laid in one's way/* 

Pradico , 1 publish, pro¬ 
claim. From dico, i tell; pra, 
before others. See Abdico. 

Al. from 8ex», I show. See 
lndico. 

Praditus, endued or gifted 


with. For pradaius. That is, 
datus, donatus, aliqu& re pro 
aliis. Unless pra has reference 
to the previous endowments of 
nature, which are dependent on 
no labor or exercise of man. 

Pradium, a farm, estate, pos¬ 
session. From pros, pradit. 
That is, any real property which 
we can make into a good secu¬ 
rity, or which may serve to give 
us a title to credit. Tacitus: 
“ Facta mutuandi copia sine 
usuris per triennium, si debitor 
populo in duplum pradiis cavis- 
set/* Forcellini: “A pros, 
pradis. Ut propria sit, bonum 
quo quispiam alteri se obligat, 
et pro re aliqu& eidem cavet, 
pignori id opponendo/’ 1 Al. 
from prada. As the ancients 


1 Voesius: 4t Bonam, quo quii, T*int 
prcede, potest se obligare. Aliud pro- 
dia , aliud bona pradia. Asconius: 

* Bona pradia dicuntur bona aatudadooi- 
bus obnoxia, sive sint in mancipiis sive ia 
pec uni ii numerate : pradia verb domua, 
agri.* Sed hsc res rainime impedit quo 
minus on go eadem sit. Sane prmdm 
quoque, qua vox ea signat domus et 
agros, a yradibus dicta esse, abunde 
fidem facit turn qudd apud Ciceronea 
legcre eat * prcedes Tender©/ i. e. baas 
prcedia addicere aoctioni, (ut Budmus 
interpretatur) ; turn qudd, a quibus pra- 
des non exigerentur, pradio se tanquam 
pradibus obSstringerent, contra qt^Un all 
aolent qui creditoribus male creduliset 
pradi • et pradibus cavebant Hinc sane 
vetus formula: * Pradiis pradilnaqm 
cavere/ Cicero: * In boms pradHm$ 
pradiisque vendendis/ Livius do Can- 
nensibus capdvis: ‘ Alii dand a m cx m* 
rio mntuam pecnniam, pradiis pradttm*- 
que cavendum popnlo censerent.* In- 
scriptio vetus: * Lex parieti faciendo, ill 
arei qu® est ante JEdem Serapi brans 
viam qui redemerit prades dato pradimqu 
subeignato, Duumvirtim arbitrator n 
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red as a booty the terri- 
y acquired in war. 
io, a plunderer. Pra- 
riunder. Fr. prada. 
atio, a preface. Fr.far, 

ictura, the office of a 
us. 

ictus, one set over, a 
tendunt, director, prefect. 
ficio, 1 uiake a person to 
others. 

'iro, I prefer. I carry 
in my mind one thing 
nother. 

TE ca, a woman hired to 
at funerals. Fr. pro- 
Als set over the mourners 
t their mourning. 
iscine, Preefiscini, give 
re to say, let me say, 
any bad effects result¬ 
ed when one person 
another. Sit prater 
n. Titinnius : u Paula 
laudem addito Prafis - 
puella fascinetur” 

^oao, l choke. For pra- 
m Caudex, Codex. Pra- 
wees . 

ractus, rigid, severe, ob- 
Said properly of stones 
ich broken, craggy, &c. 
ruptus . 

plans, big, pregnant 
no, (whence gnatus and 
b from yevvaw, ym», 
>aid of a female before 
gs forth. 

udicium, the judging of 
beforehand to the detri- 
f the case; detriment, 

SAor, I glide {prater) 

/m. 


Praltganeum viouni, wine 
made from grapes before the 
vintage. From pralego. The 
grapes being gathered before the 
time. 

Pralium: See Proslium. 

Premium , any profit or ad¬ 
vantage derived from anything; 
prey, booty; prize, reward; 
money or property derived in any 
way. For prabium from pra- 
beo. f Or for praemium from 
pra, and ewto,ito take. Properly 
a prize ; that, which one person 
takes or receives in preference 
to others. Cicero: €i Premia 
proposita sunt virtutibus, sup¬ 
plied vitiis.” U Al. for pra- 
dimium from prada and emo, to 
take. As properly a booty. 1 

Pranum, ■■ — ■■ 

Prapidio , 1 obstruct That 
is, I go (pres pedibus) before 
another’s feet, and block up his 
way. 

Prapes, it is, swift in flying, 
nimble. Hence used for a bird 
or fowl. Qui petit loca pra 
aliis, one who makes for places 
quicker than others. See Per- 
pes. Some explain it as an au¬ 
gural word of a bird which seeks 
the regions above, and opposed 
to an inauspicious bird which 
seeks the regions below in its 
flight. Al. from win, whence 
wiropatj to fly. If Al. from wi¬ 
res, to fall; whence wpowsrijs, 
headlong. Ennius has u pra- 


1 A), from fipajktor, ft prim of combat; 
transp. Ppaifkov, brabmm,pr&bi*m,pra- 
miutn. t Haigh : “ Fr. rplmfta, (wpw f 
fin,) a segment, a purchase.” 
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pete portu,” and “ propete meo- 
to.” 

Preepitdtus, bhiot at the point. 
“ In obtusum desinens et instar 
pilo rotundus ne laedat.” F. 

Prapositio , a preposition. 
Fr. propositus. As generally 
set before its case. 

Proposterus, haring that last 
which ought to be first, or vice 
vers&. Fr. pro and posterns. 

Proputium. Pro propotium, 
a potus , penis. Penis anterior 
pars. Vide Potus. Ant a pro 
et %M\ penis. Unde wodtij, 
*ornj, a quo derivant potus. 

Aut a praputo. Ob Juds- 
orum circumcisionem. Oblo- 
quitur Vossius : “ Praputium 
vocarunt Romani, antequam de- 
Judaic^ circumcisione scirent.” 
At nescio quis usus sit nisi Ju- 
venalem, qui ipse de Judaeis in 
Sat. xiv. 99 hoc verbo utitur. 
At U debet esse brevis ? Per¬ 
sona tamen habet O longam a 
Persono. 

Prorogations. The Tribe 
or Century was called proroga - 
tiva, which (rogata est) was 
asked its opinion first, or which 
voted first. Hence prorogati- 
va was a peculiar privilege 
granted to one person in pre¬ 
ference to or before others. 
Also, a word or deed on the 
part of one who intends to do 
us good, significative that he will 
do us this good. Because the 
vote of the Tribus Prorogativa 
was generally the vote of all the 
rest, and therefore presignified 
it. Hence any favorable sign 
or omen. 

Pros, prodis, a surety, bail. 


For prostis, whence priests, 
pros, somewhat as Pneses ii 
for Presides, and from Modus, 
Mods, is Moe. “ Quia, altero 
non stante pacto, cogatur pro¬ 
stare alienam culpam.” V. Set 
Presto. Or because he stands 
as it were before another, and 
protects and covers him. So 
Antistes. Pros, prodis , as 
Haeres, Haeredis. In such cases 
the D may be inserted as in 
Prodeo for Proeo. Praia, Hs- 
reis; Pradis, Hseredis. 1 

Proscribo , I bring an ex¬ 
ception or objection against an 
action in law. That is, I write 
down something (pro) in the 
way of it. 

Prosens, present. For pres¬ 
ent, as otherwise D is added for 
euphony. Or S is added on 
the model of Absens. 

Prasentia, presence; presence 
of mind. Fr. prosens, prosentis. 

Prosepes, Prosepe, a stall, 
manger, crib, bee-hive. From 
prosepio, to put anything be¬ 
fore something else so as to 
fence it. 

Prosertim , especially. Fr. 
prosertus fr. prosero. As Ex- 
ero and Prosero are to put or 
thrust out, or to draw out, so 
prosero may be to put one 
thing before another, to select 
Compare Excellens, Excelsus. 


1 Scaliger reads in Festas t “ Prms, 
qui a magistrate interrogates in pubUcuw 
an presssst, dicit press and sup p ose s 
tbat press was put for press-sum. As 
perhaps pressens is press-ens. So An- 
sonios has : ‘‘ Sponderc qui ms, aoxa 
quia preesest , vetat.” 
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Or it is from sero, to join; 
and said, when many things are 
joined together in a row, of 
such as stand before the rest. 
Quando ex rebus plurimis uni 
tonsertis unam pre aliis sumas. 
4t Quando quid serie est ante 
4lia,” says Vossius. Or, as 
Desero is to forsake, abandon, 
so sero may be to adhere to, cling 
_ to. Then prasertim is said of 
things to which we attach our¬ 
selves beyond all others. 

Prases, preudis, one who 
presides. Fr. prasedeo , 1 sit 
-before another. 

Presidium, a guard, garri¬ 
son, defence. From presedeo. 
As sitting before a place. Pre¬ 
sidium is also a station or post 
before which a garrison sits. 

Prasignis, illustrious. Fr. 
signum , a mark. One who is 
^remarkable above others. 

Prestantia , excellence. Fr. 
prestam, antis. 

Prestega , a kind of porch. 
Fr. (TTeyyj, a roof. 

Prastes, prestitis, a presi¬ 
dent, guardian. From sto, sle- 
ti . Qui stat pre aliis. 

PresttgiaZi jugglers' tricks, 
sleight of hand. Soft for pre- 
strigie . As Fragilis from Fra- 
go, Frango, so prestrigie is 
bom prestrigo, prestringo. 
As dazzling the eyes by their 
rapidity. 4€ Qu6d oculorum 
aciem prestringunt” F. 

Prestxno , I buy. Properly, 
I bay up before others. Apu- 
leius: u Emtor is, nimioprasf/- 
mandi studio, pr&conem rogat 
cujatis essem.” See Destino. 

Prestd , at hand. Fr. pre¬ 


sto , I stand before one ready. 
Or, we will say, for prastitd , 
fr. presto , prestitus, like Op- 
talo, Sortitd. 

Presto , I stand before, sto 

r e. 1 am superior to. Also, 
make a thing to stand before 
another, show, exhibit, prove, 
offer, give. Also, I do, per¬ 
form, that is, 1 show or exhibit 
before a person. Cicero : (t Per- 
ferto et ultima expectato, qua? 
tibi et jucunda et honesta pre¬ 
stab o So in the preface of 

Herodotus r£ B<xpfiagoi<ri airo 8ep£- 
flcVra is, the things displayed 
or performed by the Barbarians. 
So, 1 perform, keep to, make 
good, abide by. Cicero: 
“ Quamcumque ei lidem de- 
deris, ego prestabo.” So, I 
maintain, preserve. Cicero: 
4f Prestat tibi memoriam be- 
uevoientiatnque quam debet. ” 
Also, I stand to it, I affirm, 
maintain. Cicero: •• Praedones 
nulios fore, quis prestare po- 
terat?" Or presto is presto 
fidem, 1 give my word. Hence 
J warrant, answer for. Cicero: 
“ Impetus populipnrstare nemo 
potest." Forcellini explains it, 
M in se recipere moderatos futu¬ 
res." Or we may explain it, 
“ Impetus populi [non fore], 
prestare nemo potest." So, I 
warrant the conduct of a person, 
I stand to it that a person shall 
act in such a manner. Cicero : 
“ Quern ego prestare non po- 
tui: erat enim rex perpauper.” 
Hence €t presto alicui damnum, 
noxam" is to warrant a person 
that be shall not suffer loss or 
harm, to be responsible for him. 
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to take on myself for bicn the 
hurt or harm if any happen. 
That is, prasto [non fore] aiicui 
damnum. Perhaps prasto is 
here, prasto fidem. That is, 
prasto mean fidem aiicui, non 
fore sibi damnum. 

. Prastoior, I wait for, expect. 
Fr. prasto, at hand. I am at 
hand and ready to receive a per¬ 
son. % Or perhaps fr. (ttoX*, 
equipment. 

Prastringo oculoa, I dazzle. 
“ For, when the sun’s rays, for 
instance, strike the eye, they 
keep them tight and close them.” 
F. Prastringo aciem ferri, 
is to blunt or dull the edge of 
iron. This phrase Forcellini 
thinks is taken from the for¬ 
mer. 

Prasul , prasulis , the chief of 
the Salii or priests of Mars, who 
used to caper through the city. 
Qui salit pra aliis, who dances 
at the head of the others. 
Hence prasul is in general one 
who is at the head of or presides 
over others. 

Prasum , I am (pra) at the 
head of others. 

Prasumo , I presume. That 
is, (sumo) I take to myself (pra¬ 
ter jus) beyond my deserts. 
Abo, I dare too much,i.e., I take 
on me to do what is beyond me. 
Abo, I conjecture, imagine, 
believe will be. That is, I take 
into my mind a thing (pra) be¬ 
fore it happens. 

Pratendo, I stretch or lay 
out before another, show, allege, 
allege as an excuse. 

Prater , before, close by, be¬ 
side, along, past; beyond, con¬ 


trary to; beside, except) be¬ 
sides, over. Fr. pra, as Subter 
from Sub. See Pra. 

Praterea, besides. Prater 
ea. 

Pratiritus , passed by. Fr. 
praiereo. 

Pratermitto f I send, cast, 
put aside; 1 neglect. Also, I 
forgive, cast aside from my 
mind. 

Pratexo, I cloke, disguise, 
allege as an excuse. That is, 
1 weave, contrive excuses for. 
Or from the notion of weav¬ 
ing things on garments, and no 
disguising what is underneath. 

Pratexta , a white toga {pro- 
text a) woven in front or bor¬ 
dered with purple. It was 
worn by boys of family till they 
were 15 or 17 # and is put for 
boyhood. Also a kind of play 
in which magistrates and persona 
of dignity, who used the pra¬ 
texta, were introduced. 

Prat ext us , a disguise, pre¬ 
tence, excuse. Fr. pratexo. 

Prcetor, a chief commander, 
magistrate, officer. For prm- 
itor fr. preeeo, prasitum . 

Preetorium , the tent of the 
general in a camp. Fr. prator, 
the commander of an army. 
Also, a palace or magnificent 
villa in the country. ( * Perhaps, 
because it was as much superior 
to the neighbouring bnts and 
cottages, as the pratorian tent 
was to the other tents.” F. Or 
because these palaces were 
usually the residence of magis¬ 
trates and chief officers. For 
preetor (for praitor) was used in 
a very wide sense. . 
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PriBtvra , the office (pr<e- 
toris) of a praetor. So Quss- 
tura. 

Prmancor , I am very crook* 
ed in my legs, 1 go crookedly 
or irregularly; I deal crookedly 
in my conduct, play fast and 
loose, betray the cause of my 
client while by neglect or col¬ 
lusion I assist his opponent. Fr. 
varus . 

Preevius , going before. Qui 
preeeundo viam monstrat. 

Pragmaticus , relating to bu¬ 
siness, or to state affairs ; skilful 
in managing the business of the 
law, a practitioner in the law. 
ngayiictTtxfa. 

Prandium , a repast which 
was taken formerly in the morn¬ 
ing, but afterwards at noon. 
.** Fr. w par, Doric of xgwt, in the 
morning,” says Vossius. But 
npdr is notirgflot, but xgwyv, lately, 
whence w pjjv, xgiv. N either xg&v 
nor xgmp seem ever used for, in 
the morning. Prandium would 
be better referred to vgwtotv, 
matutinam: this being cut down 
to wpav. Then dium might be 
formed from dies . Or rather it 
would be a termination, as in 
fucfoio*. 5T Or prandium is for 
prendium (as Ardea for Er- 
des, mAgnus for mEgnus,) from 
■ergoMiov from xpi (row) Mlov; so 
us to mean a meal taken at any 
-time before noon. Or from a 
-word xapfohov. Some refer 
prandium to prandeo , this to a 
-verb vomiiM, xapntiw, (xgavSta) 
irom notog, at noon. 

Pransus , having dined. Fr. 
prandeo , prandsum , pransum. 
See Prandium. 


Prastnw, of a green color. 
Jlpaxmg. 

Pratum, a meadow. As 
xaflaxlg, wet, moist, seems to 
come from x&pt ip formed from 
wreagtou pp. of xtlpw, to pens** 
trate, hence penetrate with wet, 
(as oo is from Wes); so pro* 
turn may be from inpaw, xp&», 
which is formed from mpm fut. 
otxtlpw. From xpaw, pp. arf- 
xparat, might be pratum, which 
would be so called from its 
general moisture. Propertius: 
“ Et circumriguo Biirgebant 
lilia proto." Thus wpass, mild, 
gentle, is probably from xspiw, 
vegaloo, xpotho. Qui facile pene- 
trari potest. As opposed to one 
who is impenetrable and unkind. 

Haigh : “ From xipdrl*, xga- 
rov, passable, open.” % Al. from 
wgartvov, Dor. of xpaxifw, of a 
green color. 

Pravus, crooked, distorted; 
untoward, perverse; going 
wrong, bad, depraved. For 
prabus from xapaifiioo, (xpaiftam, 
xgafiaoo,) to transgress. But 
xagatfiiw will rather mean here, 
to go (xagd) contrary to what 
one should. 1 

Piicarrus , precarious. Fr. 
preces. Obtained by petition, 
and therefore dependent on ano¬ 
ther’s will and pleasure. 

Precia vites, - - - 


1 Vossius: “ Fronts fr. *p$or, mild, 
tamo. It will be said that sneh men 
should be rather called good than 
bad. True: bat we mast take into the 
account the age in which all rirtas con¬ 
sisted in courage, and meekness was 
condemned." The original meaning of 
promt* opposes this derivation. 
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Precor, I pray, beseech. From 
I am bedewed i. e. 
with tears. So precor agrees 
with Imploro. Al. from a 
verb ra^opu, whence rj^o- 
fiai, precor . Or was Tgoe^o- 

pa% used for holding up one’s 
hands before the Gods or be¬ 
fore another in supplication ? 
Hence wgi^oftai, precor. Some¬ 
what as Procer from npotxfa 
Or, as rgofuxi was used of laying 
hold of a person’s limbs or gar¬ 
ments in supplication, (as s^opai 
yov&roov, %iir\cov), was vpo- 

eXOfjLcu used in this sense ? 

“ From Hebrew BRK, whence 
BRKH„ (brecah ,) precatio, 
benedictio. ,, V. And elsewhere: 
“ They derive precor from Hebr. 
BRK , to fall on one’s knees.” 1 

Prekendo, 1 lay hold of, seize. 
From pr<£ and harulo. Hondo 
from %a5co, fut. 2. of x^°°> i 
receive, hold, contain. Hence 
chando , (as N is added in Tan¬ 
go, Pango,) and hando. Or at 
once from %av8co, whence x av ~ 
IJlvo). Al. from kendo. Tooke: 
“ From Anglo-Sax. hentan” 
So Goth. 1 tend a, to lay hold of. 
Fairfax : €t With that the ser¬ 
vants / tent the young man stout.” 
Allied is our hand. 

Prehcmo , I take hold of so 
as to solicit one’s vote, L can¬ 
vass. Fr. prehendo, prehension. 

Prelum , an oil-press, vine- 
press. For premulum fr. premo . 


1 Al. from lepotKOfMu , I come before 
another in supplication, whence wpoterris, 
a beggar. But then it would he pr(E- 
cor. f Al. from wpouebs, poor ; or wpot$, 
Tpotxbs, a gift. % Al. for procor. 


Premo, I press, squeeze, &c. 
From fidprifJLa, (fipripa,) a weight. 
Hence bremo,premo. G should 
thus be long. But we have 
ftra from QHgig. 

Prendo , for prehendo. 

Premo, for prehenso. 

Presbyter, au elder, priest 
Ilgt<j$vTtqog. 

Presso, l squeeze. Fr. pre¬ 
mo, premsum, pressum . 

Prester, a fiery whirlwind. A 
species of poisonous serpent 
IlpYI<rTYjg. 

Prctidsus , costly, precious. 
Qui est uiagni pretii. 

Pretium , the price of any¬ 
thing sold; price, value; price 
paid for wages or hire ; a reward ; 
price paid for vicious actions, 
punishment. Operas pretium 
est, there is a price and reward 
for one’s pains, it is profitable. 
Salmasius : “ From vpi tiov, the 
price paid (tw irgxry) to the sel¬ 
ler.” Vossius: “ The iEolians 
said xpErog for xgArog, IgExow 
(or SpAxcov” We have pEssu- 
lus from *A<r<ra\og, iEvir i. e. 
dEvir from SArjp. Haigh: 
“ From vgctreov, to be sold.” 2, 

Prex, precis , prayer. Fr. 
precor. 

Pridpus, Priapus. IJpiavog. 

Prldem, lately, awhile ago. 
Pri is fr. nph, before, previ¬ 
ously. See Prior. Dem is a 
termination, as in Idem, Tan- 
tundem. Al. for prius- 

dem. 

Pridie, on the day before. 


* “ Pretium is like Germ.« cert, worth. 
For R is easily transposed; and W and 
P are cominutable.” W. 
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i die . Or from pri, (as in Priscus, ancient, out of date 
m,) and die . ' or use. From pr&s, contr. pris . 

imtcerius, a prime minis- Scheide supposes that xpl$ was 
officer. “ I)e ejus ety- a nominative, whose accusative 
ji& varii varia; sed pi urea was xpfv. See Pristinus. If At 
liorea ita dictum putant, qui from xfpvo-j, last year, formerly ; 
ts scriberetur in cera , h. e. whence a word xfpOTix};, xpti- 
bu1& cerata seu catalogo <rx&. 

us ordinis.” F. Pristinus , former, ancient, of 

imipilus, a centurion (pri- some time standing. Fr. pris, 
?i) of the first rank* as Cras, Crastinus. See Priscus. 

imitiee, the first fruits of Pristis , transp. pistris, and 

ing. Fr. primus . As Stul- pistrix, (as i4ia£, AjaX,) some 
itultitia. large fish. Also, a ship of war 

imitivus, the earliest. Fr. of a long shape* I7pl<nri$, x/- 
fds fr. primdm. orpij, xpijori*, xpiVnjs** 

imoplastus, first formed. Privatus , private, one’s own, 

\acrTOf, formed. particular. Fr. privus . 

Imordia, the beginning. Privignus, a step-son. “ Pri- 
a exordia. vignus dictus, qu6d ante qudm 

imotinus, ripening early, mater secundb nuberet, est pro- 
wed to Serotinus. genitus.” F. For priignus, from 

i/nws, the most first. Su- prius 9 whence priignus , Borneo 
ive of the word of which what as from Aper, Apri, is 
is the comparative. Aprugnus ; from Abies is Abi- 

inceps, chief, foremost, egnus. The Greeks said *06- 
ipal. A prince. For pri- yovog . Or for privigenus. Fr. 
Sy fr. prima capio. Hence privus, single; or prwi, singly, 
eps, princeps . “ seorsim.” Where a person is 

indpatusy the chief place, born not of both the father and 
rinecpSy principis. the mother existing, but of only 

incipium, the beginning, one of them. So the Greeks 
rinceps , principis. said from otp<f>) 9 seor- 

ior, former, earlier, older, sim. 

:r in rank. Fr. prce, whence Privitegium, a law inflicting 
r, prior. Or fr. xgij/av, an extraordinary punishment, 

\r, whence preior, prior . or conferring an extraordinary 
chius: flgriiov, xpoVfpov. favor or privilege on an indivi- 
om xplv, formerly ; whence dual. Fr. lex , legis , and pri- 
See Pridem. % Al. from t ms. 

See priscus .‘ Privo, I deprive, take away* 

mieson mentionB the Iceland, fyr, 7 Donnecan gives a Greek deriva- 
* our First) prius; which trans- tion in TpUrns and vlarpis, Vosaius in 
afry. Pristes. 
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Fr. *p/«, (as Si*, oVis,) I cut or 
divide by sawing; 1 cut away. 
V Al. from privus. Privum 
facio, 1 make my own individual 
property. 

. Prints, individual, each, par* 
ticular, one’s own. Fr. prim. 
Cut off from others, by oneself. 
Somewhat as skcuttos is from 
ix*$. . ^ Al, from *plw, to cut 
off. Scaliger: “ Quia in fa¬ 
mily herciscundft, quae ante 
commuoia erant heeredurn, haec 
bbcantuu in portiones, ut 
•quseque priva et propria fiat.” 

Pro , before, in front of: for, 
instead of, in defence of; for, 
equivaleutly to, according to, in 
comparison of. Livy: “ Castra 
metatus la tills qu4m pro copiis.” 
Ufo. 

Pro, in compounds, at a dis¬ 
tance. For porro. ^jf Al. for 
procul. 

Pro, Proh, o! For per o! 
per oh ! Cicero: " Proh Detim 
atque bominum fidem.” That is. 

Per , oh ! Deftm,” &c. Then 
proh came to be used generally 
for oh, Proh Jupiter, &c. Pro¬ 
perly, Per te, oh Jupiter. 

Proagorus, a Sicilian high 
magistrate. Ilporjyopo $. 

Jrroavus , a great grandfather. 
As going (pro) before a grand¬ 
father. 

Probabilis, probable, likely 
to be truth. Fr. probo . Such 
a supposition is worthy of being 
approved of or is probable. 

Probi . 44 Pereo probi ,” in 
good honest truth, really, in 
fact. Also, excellently! good! 
very well done! For probus is 
said of any thing which is good 


in its kind. Proba nwrx, probm 
clava, probum argentum. 

Probitas , probity, &c. Fr. 
probus . 

ProbUma , a problem. Ufa* 
fixm**. 

Probo , l approve, praise. 
That is, I judge to be ( probum ) 
good. “ Meo jtidicio probum 
esse judico.” F. Also, I 
show, prove. That is, probum 
esse monstro. We say, To make 
good. Also, 1 try or examine 
whether a thing be (probum) 
good.. So $oxipa$o is to judge 
if a thing be (foxq&iv) appro* 
yable. f Haigh: 44 Fr. flgar 
j3sv$, he who awarded the prise 
of victory. Hence probo is to 
examine.” As SAfua, dOiua 
If there was a word jSpa0sa», as 
well as fipafieuoQ, this would be 
well. % Tooke : 44 From An- 
glo-Sax. projian .” So Icel. 
prof a is to try, prove; and 
Germ, prufen, which however 
Wachter refers to probus or 
probo . Prufen be says, 
€t examinare an probum ait.” 

Probote, a throwing out, &c. 
ngofioky. 

Proboscis, the trunk of an 
elephant. UpojSoo-x/*. 

Probrum, a disgrace, disgrace¬ 
ful action, rape, &c.; disgrace* 
iul language, abuse. 49 Pro 
prohibrum . Quod prohibere s 
nobis debemus,” says Dacier. 
Rather, Quod prohibent leges 
et vetant. So that probrum an* 
swers to Vetitum. Lucretiuf 
has probeat for prohibeat: 
“ Nam sive est aliquid quod 
probeat officiatque.” Pro 19 
here long: but HI may be 
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wholly omitted. f Haigh * 
“ From xptwpov, for veprtfw, 
light, rash. * 

Probus, good, honest, up¬ 
right, worthy, &c. For prohi¬ 
bits ft. prohibeo. “ Quia se a 
delinquendo prohibet” says 
Festus. 5f Al. from probo* Quern 
probes. And, if Tooke is right 
m referring probo to the North¬ 
ern languages, this is a correct 
derivation of probus . 5f Al. 
from rixpoxot pf. mid. of xptirce, 
whence wpsirov, eminence, dis¬ 
tinction, merit, worth. Hence 
propus, probus. 51 Al. from 
srpjA;, jEoI. ir pofy, (as xoiig, xaif, 
ASol. woif), whence proVus, 
pro Bus. But xpavg is meek, 
mild; a meaning too remote 
from that of probus . 

Procax , cacis , wanton, skit¬ 
tish, frolicksome. Fr. proco , 
I ask, woo. “ De meretrice, 
quae usque ingerit. Da mihi, 
Affer mihi.” F. 5f Or from 
procus. 51 Or fr. wp4£, wpoxo$, 
a fawn. Like a fawn, f Or 
from procio 9 i. e. provoco et la- 
ceaso. So Parens from Pario. 

Procella 9 a storm. Fr. pro- 
cello, to drive. A driving storm. 

PrScello, I drive forward, 
strike, upset. See cello. 

Prbceres^ the nobles, leading 
men. From sing, procer, and 
this from xpotxfo, having the pre¬ 
cedence ; iEol. xposxyp, whence 
wpWPf Procer. But from *po- 
Xhf should we not expect procu¬ 
res? No more than Celeres 
from xfayjS, xtXijP. 1 


1 Al. from progero. Qai gerit se pro 
0. o. pr») aliis. f Al. from x4p*s» 

Etym. # 


Procerus , long, tall. Fr. 
xpo^rff> jutting forward ; A5ol. 

*p*xvg> ** xtXqis; 

xtXqP, celer. 

Procestrium: See Appendix. 

Procinctus , Us. A soldier is 
said to make his will “ in pro- 
cinctu” when he makes it being 
at the time girt with his armour 
and ready for battle. Pro is 
before the time or before the 
enemy. 

Proclivis, said properly of a 
(clivus) hill inclining forwards, 
sloping, steep; easy to descend; 
easy, in general. 

Proco, Procor , I ask, beg, 
woo. Fr. x gotten i. e. %iipa, I 
hold up my hand before ano¬ 
ther in petition. Hence upi^u, 
proco , as from Upot^;, Hpotyfip 
is Procer, Proceres. 5f Or from 
procio , 1 call to, as Occapio, 
Occupo, as. 5T Al. from vpotxos, 
upolxoputi, whence xpotxnrie, a 
beggar. Hence xpixoo, vgoxopwti, 
proco , procor. 

Procrastino , I put off (ad 
crastinum diem) till tomorrow. 

Procul , far off. For jpro 
(i. e. porro) ab oculis. 5f Or 
from procello, proculi , I drive 
or send off to a distance. 
De iis quae long£ & nobis 
amandantur. So Facul from 
Facio. 

Procurator , one who (curat) 
takes care of things (pro) for 
another, an agent, manager. 

Procuro , I manage things, 
properly for another. “Ad- 
ministro, praesertim rem AH- 


From the metaphorical notion of setting 
up one’s boms on high. 

5 * 
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AN am” F. See Procurator. 
Also^ 1 expiate, avert by sacri¬ 
fices. “ Curo et exequor ea 
qua* ad expianda prodigia perti¬ 
nent ” F. Perhaps pro is 
porro: curo ut expellam porro 
r. e. procul. Or pro is instead 
Of, as an equivalent for. Curo 
piacula pro prodigiis, ut prodi¬ 
gia compensentur piaculis. 

Procus, a wooer, suitor. Fr. 
proco. 

“ Procyon, a star which rises 
before the dog-star. IIpoxvcw. 

- Prodeo, 1 come forth, go out. 
Soft for proeo, as Reeo, Redeo ; 
Meulla, Medulla. 

Prodigium , a prodigy, omen. 
Fr. prodico, whence prodicium, 

S roaigium. Or fr. prodico, 

ke Praedico, Abdico. Or 
from prodigo. That which we 
cast to a distance, aswffjxWjxsfla. 

Al.from ^oSf/xa),prsemonstro. 

; Prodigo, i drive forth, to a 
distance. Por prodago, proago, 
as Proeo, Prodeo. Also, I 
squander. That is, I cast forth 
and dissipate. u Patrimonium 
foras ago et perdo.” F. 

Proaigus, prodigal. Fr. pro¬ 
digo. 

• Proditor , a betrayer. Fr. 
prodo, proditum . One who 
gives out, discovers, discloses 
the secrets of another. 

Prodo, I give out, produce, 
disclose, discover, publish. Fr. 
pro for porro, and do. Also, 1 
cast out, throw away, abandon. 

Prodromus , a forerunner. 
Ilpityofiog. 

. Produco, I lead or bring forth. 
Pro for porro. 

Product us, lengthened. That 


is, led or brought out to a dis¬ 
tance. Pro for porro. 

Prcdium: See Appendix. 

Profdno , I profaue. From 
prof anus . 

Prof anus, not initiated in the 
sacred mysteries. Qui est pro - 
cul kfanis. Virgil: 4t Procul 
o procul este profani, Excla- 
mat vates.” Hence, impious. 
Also, common, secular, not sa¬ 
cred. So Profestus is procul 
a fbstis, non festus. 

Profectio , a going. See Pro- 
ficiscor. 

Profecto, indeed, assuredly. 
For pro facto. As from Fac¬ 
tum is Affecto. We say. It is 
so for a fact. 

Profectus, an advancement 
in anything, profit. Fr . proficio. 

Profestus , not holy, not kept 
holy. See Profanus. 

Proficio, I make progress, 
get on, succeed, profit. Facio 
iter pro i. e. porro. 

Projiciscor, I set out or on¬ 
ward, go away. Fr. proficio, 
whence the perfect profectus 
sum. That is, facio iter pro 
i. e. porro, as in Proficio. 

Profiteor, I confess openly. 
Fr. fateor. 

Projfigo, I dash to the ground, 
destroy, injure. Also, 1 throw 
an enemy into complete dis^ 
order, that is, crush, overwhelm. 
Also, I bring a thing almost to 
its conclusion/ That is, 1 nearly 
dispatch it. Generally, what 1 
bring to an end, I crush or de*/ 
stroy. See Fligo. 

Profugus , fleeing far. Qui 
pro i. e. porro fugit. 

Profundus, deep/ Having Us 



( fundum ) depth (pro i. e. porro) 
at a great distance. 

. Profmio, extravagance. Quae 
profiifidit diyitias, casts them 
forth and dissipates them. Fr. 
projusus . 

Progenies , an offspring. Fr. 

? rogeno, or progeneo , progenui . 

Vo, as in Prodo, Pruduco. 
See Geno. . 

Prognosilcum , a token. npo- 
yraorixov. 

Prograxe , to have bawled 
out. For procraxe , procraxisse 
fr. xgity, xga^eo, I bawl out. 
But the reading is dubious. 

Prbhibeo, I keep off, hinder, 
&c. Fr. habeo, 1 bold, and pro 
i. e. porro or procuL 

Prohinc, therefore. As Pre¬ 
lude. 

Projectura, a jutting out. Fr. 
projicio , projectus . A casting 
or putting forward. 

Proin , for proinde . 

Proinde, therefore. Fr. pro, 
for porro, hereafter; and iWe, 
on this account. Cicero : “ Pro¬ 
inde aut exeant aut quiescant.” 
Also, just so, equally. See Per- 
inde. 

Prbldto , I defer. Fr. pro- 
latum . That is, I carry for¬ 
ward, put off to a distant time. 

Prolecto, I allure. Fr. /ocio, 
taciturn, lactum . I draw forth, 
entice. 

Proles, an offspring. Fr. 
pro (as in Progenies) and o/eo, 
to grow. As springing forth 
and growing. See Soboles. 

Proteldrius, one of the lowest 
of the people. As being usually 
not called to serve in war, and 
ao good for nothing else than to 
produce ( prolan ) children. 


Prolixus, long, tall, big ; long 
in speech, prolix. From 
pro and laxus. “’In longi- 
tudinem laxus, protentus.” F. 
From the notion of metals re- 
taxing and extending themselves* 
So from raoo, Texijxa, to extend, 
is ryxco, to melt. Hence pro-, 
lixus is also bountiful, lavish of 
presents. That is, loose and 
uncoufmed in one’s bounty. 
Also, prosperous, “ affltteus.” 

Prblogus, a prologue. Ilpi- 
Aoyoj. 

Prolubium, whim, humor, 
inclination. Fr. lubet . Where 
the will puts itself forth. Or 
pro is according to. 

Prolusio, a florist), prelude* 
Fr. ludo, lusum. Where we 
play merely, before we come to 
something serious. 

Proluvies, a flood ; flux. See 
Alluvies. 

Promtneo, I hang over. See 
Mineo. 

Promiscuus, mingled without 
order or distinction. Fr. mis- 
ceo . 

Promissum, a promise. See 
promitto . 

Promissus, suffered to grow 
to a great length. Pro is porro, 
to a distance; missus the same 
as preetermissus . > 

Promitto, 1 send or cast 
(pro) to a distance. I suffer to 
grow to a great length. See 
Promissus. Also, 1 promise, 
engage, vow. That is, I put 
forward, hold out, hold forth a 
promise. So rspmlm is to pro¬ 
mise. 

Promo, I take out, bring 
forth, produce, show. Fr. pro 
i. e. porro, and emo , I take. 
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Prbmontdrium , a promontory, ceded the bride to her husband** 


high land jutting into the sea. 
Fr. promineo, whence promini - 
torium, prommtorium 9 promon - 
torium . So sOntis for slntis. 
Or for promuntorium , as recU- 
pero for reclpero. Ah quia 
est pro monte, loco month. 

Promotus , advanced. Moved 
(pro) forward. 

Promtudria cella, a cellar 
whence eatables ( promta sunt) 
are brought out. 

Promtus, drawn out. Fr. pro¬ 
mo. Set forth, manifest, clear. 
Ready to be brought out, pre¬ 
pared, at hand. Hence easy. 
Ready, prompt, active. Things 
“in promtu” are things ready 
at hand. 

Promulgo, 1 publish abroad. 
For provulgo fr. vulgus . In 
vulgus promo . V and M are 
conimutable. So proMuscis is 
read for proBuscis. Or fr. 
irpoQfioXoyia), yw, I avow openly. 
Hence promolgo , promulgo. 

Al. for probulgo fr. bu/ga , a 
bag. Or from /xoAyo$, a bag. 

Promu/sh , a whet to the ap¬ 
petite. Fr. mulsum. “ Not 
given instead of the mulsum , 
but before it.” F. 

Promus, a steward, butler. 
One who ( promit) brings out 
eatables from the pantry. 

Promuscis , a trunk of an ele¬ 
phant. Fr. xpo]8oTxi$, whence 
promoscis, promuscis. But 
others read proboscis . 

Pronomen , a pronoun. As 
being (pro nomine) instead of 
the name of a person. 

# Pronuba, presiding over mar¬ 
riage. Fr. nubo. Qusb prsest 
nuptiis. Also, one who pre¬ 


house. 

PronWy bending forward, in¬ 
clined downward, headlong, 
bent, prone. Inclined to a per¬ 
son, favorable. Easy of de¬ 
scent, easy in general. Fr. 
xpeov, xgcovof, the prominence of 
a rock. That is, bending for¬ 
ward like it. Ah from xpipw, 
same as promts. Rather, from 
xgawifc, which Isaac Vossius 
states was the same as xgipq;. 
If Ah from pro, forward. 

Proamium , a prelude, preface. 
IlpOoifJLM. 

Propdgo, a layer; branch of 
a tree bent down and - fixed in 
the earth without disjoining it 
from the parent stock, that new 
shoots may spring from it« 
Hence a shoot; offspring. Fr. 
pagOy pangOy to drive in. Pro 
seems to mean, laid out at 
length. 

PropagOy I propagate (pro- 
pagine) by a layer, increase, 
extend. 

Propalo, I make manifest 
So that it shall be ( propalam) 
in sight of all. 

Prope r near. From xperi, 
just by: ASoh xgox), (See poPa 
from ioTrif, QuTijg), whence pro¬ 
pe, as xegl, ferE. Al. from 
xexpoxa pf. mid. of xyex*o, to 
suit. % Ah from pro and pet. 
Before the feet. 

Prbpediem , shortly, witbin a 
few days. That is, we are pro¬ 
pe diem , near the day. Or, 
{diem) on a day which is (prope) 
near. 

Propensus , hanging forward, 
bending down, inclined toward^ 
favorable to, prone to, ready to 
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pleMe or benefit. Fr. propen- 
deo . 

Prbpero, I make haste with a 
thing, get it ready. For pro - 
paro . J get ready one thing be¬ 
fore anything else. Al. from 
prope. 44 Quia, qui properat, 
hoc agit ut magis et magis ap- 
propinquet .” V. 1 

Prbperus, quick. Fr. pro- 
pero . 

PropKcta, a prophet. Ilpo- 

tfms- 

Prbpino , I taste a little of a 
cup and then give it to another 
to drink. Also, 1 drink to any 


is, I pot before myself or before 
another. As Gr. irgarltripu. 

Proportion a proportion. From 
the frequent expression propor¬ 
tioned 

Propositum , anything pro- 

r >sed. See Propono. What 
propose to myself, a purpose, 
intention. A way or course of 
life which we have set before 
ourselves and adopted. 

Proprius, one’s own, personal, 
private, peculiar. Also, fit, 
suitable, proper. Scribonius : 
44 Remedia propria ad singula 
sumere.” Which belong pecu- 


one. I7pmveo. 

Prbpinquus , near in habita¬ 
tion or in race. Propinqui, re¬ 
lations. Fr. prope. As Longi, 
Longinquus. 

Propitio, I make ( propi - 
tium) propitious. 

PropitiuSf propitious, favor¬ 
able. Fr. prope , as Fictitius, 
Insititius. Qui prope eat ac 
prssens. Virgil: 44 Pnesentia 
numina, Fauni.” That is, pro - 
ptfur, says Servius. Where O 
is long, it is lengthened from the 
number of short syllables, as I 
in Jtalia. If Al. from wporirrjf. 


liarly to each case. So also, 
apposite, pertinent. Cicero: 
44 Res ut omues certis ac pro - 
priis vocabulis nominentur.” 
Also, absolutely and lastingly 
one’s own, stable, permanent. 
Lucilius : 94 Cdm sciam nihil in 
vitft proprium mortali datum 
esse.” From proper That which 
is at hand, in our power. So 
Potis is from Hot/. R added, as 
in putRit, putReo. So per¬ 
haps Rius in Ebrius. 

Propter , near. For propeter 
fr. prope, as Sub, Suiter; Pr®, 
Praeter. Also, by reason of, on 


prompt. 

Propola, a retailer. n<p*a>- 
Ai|f. So Pro is sometimes long 
in Prologus from Up6Xoyo$. 

Propblis, the honey made in 
the fore-part of a hive, of a 


account of. Butler: 44 As that, 
which is contiguous to anything, 
may produce an effect on it; 
hence propter signifies the 
cause or reason of a thing or ac¬ 
tion.” 


thicker and coarser substance, 
to keep out the cold. Fr. *p6- 
wtAff, the fore-part of a hive. 
Propono, 1 propose. That 

1 Al. from vptfica, S ol. vp6wa, in- 

sft mtly . 


Propugnaculum , a fortress. 
Pro quo, gratis cujus, pugna - 
tur. 

Propylaum , the porch of a 
temple. 27poffuAaiov. 

Prora , the prow of a ship. 
27 giqa. 
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Proreta, the keeper of the 
prow, 

Prorlto % “ I irritate, pro¬ 
voke. Also, I allure, invite/' 
F. The second sense suggests 
a derivation from ippvrai pp. of 
fuco, I draw, whence pHTr,p, a 
rope to draw with. U into I, 
as QpTyao, frlgo, A2'y», Ugo. 
From rito is perhaps also Inrito, 
Irrito, which is used in the first 
sense of prorito above. From 
the sense of drawing forth, 
drawing out, we have that of 
irritating, as Provoco is to irri¬ 
tate, i. e. to call out. % See 
Irrito. 

Prorogo t 1 adjourn, put off. 
That is, ( rogo ) I move that a 
motion before the House shall 
be put (pro i. e. porro) off, and 
considered another time. Also, 
1 carry forward, carry on, con¬ 
tinue. 

Prorsa (i. e. proversa) Dea 
isopposed to Postverta. 

Prorsum, Prorsus, straight 
on. For proversum, proversus. 
Turned straightforward. Also, 
in a word, in short, in fact. That 
is, to say ''a thing straightfor¬ 
ward, without circumlocution. 
So in the expression “ Prorsus 
perii,” I am undone direct; to 
say no more about it, 1 am 
utterly undone. Hence prorsus 
in general is, totally, wholly. 

Prosa oratio, Prosa, prose. 
For prorsa , (i. e. proversa ,) 
which is also found. That is, 
which runs on straightforward, 
not fettered and impeded by 
long and short syllables. Or 
which in reading we read straight 
on; not going back to get 


the sense, as we do io Latiij 
verse. t 

Prosapia , a race of ancestors 
going back for many genera* 
tions. Fr. Tf><xra$r;g, continue 
ous; whence vpoc&Qia, or 
cafsia, (like <ruva$5ia.) a coo* 
tinuity. Hence prosaphia, pros* 
apia . The quantities of the two 
first syllables oppose this deri¬ 
vation. Whether so as to de¬ 
stroy it, the reader will judge. 

Al. from a word vpircunros 
formed from amrog, like Atavus, 
that is Adavus, from Avus. 

Proscenium , the stage. IJgo- 
(rx^vioy. 

Ptoscrlbo , I write up, post 
up, as a sale; and particularly 
the sale of the effects of a per¬ 
son banished or outlawed. 

Proscriptio, confiscation. Fr. 
proscribo . 1 

Prosecta , the entrails cut up 
and laid out for sacrifice. Fr. 
proseco . 

Proseda, a harlot. Fr. sedeo. 
Compare Prostibula. 

Proselytus , a proselyte. Ifywr- 
yku to $. 

Proscro: See Exero. 

Proserpina , Proserpine. Fr. 

whence by corrup¬ 
tion Ilp&rsQini, npenpQovti, Dpo- 
(np^oyrj, Proserphina , Proser¬ 
pina. 

Proseucha , a Jewish syna¬ 
gogue. Ilpoinvxb 

Prostcue , the same as Pro¬ 
secta. Fr, proseco , prosico . 

Prosodia , accent. Ilgosa&la. 

Prosperus , Prosper, favor¬ 
able, prosperous. Fr. xpfof o- 
pog, advantageous. Hence pros- 
poms, and prosperus . 



bula, Prostibulum, a 
i. Fr. prosto, whence 
f um y (as Sto, Stabu- 
trostibulum. Or for 
da fr. prosisto , as In- 
afundibulum. Prosto, 
exposed before the 
ze, to stand to be hired. 

n, I am on the side of, 
self for, am profitable 
n pro. Opposed to 

i 

o, I protect. That is, I 
o) before a person and 
er him. 

?, I push or draw for- 
i continuous and unin¬ 
impulse, I draw on. 
extend, prolbng. Also, 
draw off, repel. Apu- 
Hutu6 ut exitum com- 
rote/arent, cohortati.” 

“Ne te iratus suis 
liciis pro/e/e/.” 1 From 
Compare Tractim. 
pro , and rijAe, at a 

im, a continuous un- 
d pulling of oxen uu- 
ke. Also, a continual 
orward of any thing. 
otelo is in rapid and 
luccession. Fr. te/um. 
s properly the conti- 
lt (Jcti) of a weapon 
om a sling, or the con¬ 
venient onward of any 
>t forward like such a 
V. Compare Perpes, 
m TrjXe, to a distauce. 


i needlessly explains jtrote - 
c or gall.” Dacier explains 
propellat, ejiciat, fuget.” 
ever Pruvoco. 


IT Al. for protemulum from 
temo. Temonis continua pro- 
jectio. 

Protervus , wanton, skittish, 
saucy, wayward, lascivious. For 
proterivus fr.protero, as Cado, 
Cadivus. As beatiug down or 
bruising every thing in its way. 
Compare Petulans and Petulcna 
from Peto. ^ Al. for proter * 
rivus fr. terreo . Al. from 

torvus. 

Protinam , Protinus , directly 
on, continually forward. With¬ 
out pause or interruption, im* 
mediately. Also, far onwards. 
From tenus, which expresses a 
reaching onward from one spot 
to another, Or at once from 
teneo , to hold on. 

Protbmysta, Protoplastus , 

Prototomus: Greek words* 

Protrepticum, an exhortatory 
discourse. IlporptxTixiv. 

Proventus, a produce, crop, 
productions, revenue. That is, 
a coming forth. Fr. venio. 

Proverbium , a proverb, say¬ 
ing. As being ( pro verbo) in 
the place of a word of advice. 
Or as being a word or speech 
commonly used ( pro) before the 
people. Pro somewhat as in 
Pro8criptio. 

Providus, provident. Fr* 
provideo. 

Provincia 9 a conquered coun¬ 
try governed by a Roman ma¬ 
gistrate, a province. Hence 
any distant country governed by 
a Roman officer. The govern¬ 
ment of it. Hence any office, 
business, or employment. Fr* 
vinco . Pro is here, at a dia-. 
tance off. 
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Provoco, I call forth ; I chal¬ 
lenge ; I rouse, stir up; hence, 
I stir up the passions, exaspe¬ 
rate, provoke. 

Proxeneta , a go-between in 
making bargains. I7go£nng i ri}?. 

Proximus , nearest, next; 
nearest in kin. F r.prope, whence 
propissimus , propsimus , and 
proximus , somewhat as niVS 
becomes niX. % Or for pro* 
pissimus, prossimus. As Ul/Xes 
for UlySSes. 

Pridens , seeing or knowing 
beforehand; provident, prudent. 
For provident, whence proidens , 
pruaens , as pOivuuo;, pUni- 
ceus. 

Prulna , hoar-frost. Fr. ipodi- 
s^, of the morning. Ovid has 

Matutinjevb pruina .” 

Pruna , a burning or live 
coal. Fr. xvplvy, belonging to 
fire,fiery; whence *§v(vri, pruna. 

The Iceland, is heat; 

Anglo-Sax. bryne is a burning; 
and byrnan , to burn. These 
seem allied to nvglvri, mjpyij. 

Prunum , a plum, prune. 
Primus , a plum tree. “ From 
Gr. vgouvr), if irpouvi) is the same 
BBxoxxo/iij\sa, as Stephens thinks. 
But 1 think he is mistaken. It 
is rather from wgou/xvov, an Asi¬ 
atic word for the fruit of the 
plum, or at least of the wild 
plum.” V. u IlgovuLvog, the wild 
plum tree. Also, the cultivated 
species. 77po0/xvov, the wild 
plum, npovvy, the plum tree : 
prunus domestica.” Jt)n. 

Prurigo, an itching; the itch. 
Fr. prurio . As Orior, Origo. 

Prurio , I itch or cause an 
itching; I have an itching or 


propensity for. Fr. ptruro, 
whence perururio f (as Scateo, 
Scaturio), contr. prurio . From 
the burning and irritating feet 
ing. 

Prytdnes , a chief magistrate. 
Upvrani. 

Prytaneum , a place where 
the rrytanes tried causes, &c. 

npvramov. 

Psallo, I play on a musical 
instrument; I sing to the sound 
of one. 

Psalma, the music of the 
lyre ; a song sung to the sound 
of it. 

Psalterium, a kind of harp; 
a song sung to it. JfaXT^JOv. 

Psuites , a minstrel. toAtw 

Psaltria, a music-girl. IfcicAr 

t pia. 

Psecas, a female slave who 
dressed the hair of her mistress. 
Gr. xoig is a drop. Mmdan: 
u Juvenal giv$s the waiting- 
maid the name of one of chaste 
Diana’s nymphs, who attended 
on the Goddess and assisted at 
her toilet in the grotto of the 
vale Gargaphie : Ovid, Met. 3, 
172.” Forcellini: “ So called 
perhaps, because she sprinkled 
light drops of ointment on the 
hair of her mistress.” 

Psephisma, a decree. 

<p tafia. 

Pseudo -; Words begin* 

ning with pseudo are of Greek 
origin, (at least in part) from 
\J /ivdo$, falsehood. 

Pslla, velvet. 

Psilotkrum , an ointment to 
take away hair. &l\aipov. 

Psittacus, a parrot, fr'rrs- 

xog. 
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• Pso/ais , a to alftoiov hp- 
Ktmxov. Auct. Priap. Carrn.: 
** Psoleon ille [Horncrus] vocat 
quod nos psoloenta vocamus.” 
Priuia O videtur brevis fieri ex 
metri necessitate. 

Psyche, the soul. Psyche. 

; The other words 
also beginning with psych are 
Greek* 

Psythia , a kind of vine which 
produced the best grapes for 
sweet wine. ShtSict. 

Pte 9 as in Su&pte. Fr. tots, 
*t«, as in T«rr«. 

Ptlsdna , barley-broth; bar¬ 
ley. X7ri<rayq. 

Puber: See Pubes. 

Pubes 9 the dow n or soft hair 
which begins to grow on young 
persons when they come to the 
age of puberty; youth, young 
wen. 1 Fr. foil 3q, hair. 1 Hence 
puba 9 as from QOIvixtog is PUni- 
ceus. The termination changed, 
M in Pausa from nawrig, Vinum 
from Ohog. Or pubes is fr. $ 01 - 
fifag, Qotfirjg. Or from j3o uficov, 
the groin or inguinal glands. 
Whence bubes, pubes . <[[ Or 
from waig, iEol. volg, xoig, 
whence poibes, pubes . Bes f as 
Pes in Caespes. ** Pili qui in 
PUERis auno xiv., in pu ellis 
X ll. circa inguiua enascuntur.” 
F* f Al. from vreoug pu- 
dendorum lanugo. 

. Pubes , Puber, arrived at 
the age of puberty. See 
above. 

1 Abo, locos ipse in qno pubes nasci- 

tnr, ingaen. 

* So explained by the £tymol. Mngn. 

Etym . 


PubltcoHUs 9 a farmer ( publi - 
corum) of the public taxes. 
Publico, 1 make public pro- 

f ierty, confiscate. I make pub¬ 
ic. Fr. publicus . 

Publicus , public, belonging 
to the public, common. Fr. po- 
pulus, whence populicut, pop - 
licus, (which is still found) po- 
blicus, publicus. 

Pildenda. Ut Gr. uiiola ab 

afioiog. 

Piidet me, it shames me, I 
am ashamed of. Fr. iwatSelrat, 
^Eol. exoiSiirai, (as if dig, iEol. 
uoig ; xattiog, JEol.wo&bg,) whence 
epadet, (the middle being turned 
into an active,) epudet, (as pU- 
nio from *Ofrij,) and pudet 9 as 
£ is dropt in Ruber, Rufua, 
Liber, Remus, But LJ should 
be long ? Yet we have fera from 
fHpbg, furis from fHpog. Or 
suppose that ixoibtirou was cor¬ 
rupted to sTo&fiTtfi. Or pu - 
det is from pudor, and pudor is 
from if dig, x atSog, i£ol. xoif, 
xoi8o$, iroilog. A8 being a qua¬ 
lity belonging peculiarly to boys. 
*[[ 4t From Chaldee PUT, pu- 
duit.” V. If so, the D in Pu- 
det is for T. J 

Pudicus , chaste. Fr. pudor, 
as, Amo, Amicus. 

Pudor , shame, modesty. See 
pudet . 

Puetta , a girl. Fr. puer , 
whence puera , puerula , puerla , 
puella. 

Puer, a boy; a servant, &c. 
Fr. if dig, if dig, iEoI. %aip and 


9 Lhuyd refers the Armoric pyudyr, 
pudor, to thr Latin. 

3 B 
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xo'ip, whence pair, puer. See 
Por. 

Puerpera , a woman lately 
delivered. Qu® nuper peperit 
puerum aut puer am. 

Pugee, the buttocks. Ilvyat. 

Pugil, a boxer. For pugnil 9 
pugnuis , (like Agilis) fr. pugrius, 
as Figulus from Fingo, rigo. 
The N in pugnus is dropt also 
in Pugillus. Or fr. rit%, with 
the fist: i. e. 

Pftgillares, tablets covered 
with wax on which they wrote 
with the stylus. Fr. pugillus• 
As being a kind of manuals. 
44 Ita ut pugillo facile teneren- 
tur.” F. In Juvenal 44 pugilla- 
res testiculos” is explained by 
Forcellini “grandiores et pug- 
num implenteswho adds: 
44 Prudentius shortens the U: 
but he is a bad prosodian.” 
Facciolati remarks that Pruden¬ 
tius is right, and Juvenal wrong : 
as PU in pugillus is short. 

Al. from pugo 9 pungo. 44 Quia 
stylo in his pungendo scribalur." 
V. Al. from vhnvya pf. mid. 
of irru<r<reo, to fold. Soft for 
ptugillares, as Penna from 
IlTtvva . Homer himself uses 
iruxra) for irruxTat for folded 
tablets. 

Pugillus , a little fist. For 
pugnillus. As Flagrum, Fla¬ 
gellum. 

PugiOy a dagger, stiletto. Fr. 
pug °, pungo, to pierce. % Al. 
for pugnio fr. pugnus . As 
grasped by the fist. See Pugil. 
The Greeks say ey%eiPi%ov. 
N omitted as in Pugil, Pugil¬ 
lus. 

Pugna, a single combat; 
any combat, battle. Properly, 


fought (pugno) with the fist. 
Horace: 44 Uuguibus et pugrtis, 
dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant arrais.” 

Pugno , I fight. Fr. pugna . 

Pugnus , a fist. Fr. vvxrif, 
solid, close. That is, the band 
closed or close. Hence pticjur*, 
pugnus , as xvKr o$ 9 cyGnus. 

Pulcher , beautiful. For pul- 
chrus fr. iroAupcgou*, having much 
color or complexion. Hence 
polchrus , pulchrus . Al. from 

vo\vxapi; 9 having much grace 
and elegance. Hence polr 
chris , pulchris . % Al. from *o- 
considered as meaning, 
having much avail in the hand, 
strong. Florus: “Tumetiam 
manu pulcher apparuit.” Vir¬ 
gil: 44 Satus Hercule pulchro 
Pulcher Aventinus.” Heyne 
says here: 44 Noli nec de Her- 
culis nec de Aventini pulchritu- 
dine dubitare. Rem satis de¬ 
clarant signa vetera. Sed cogi- 
tandum est de pulchritudine be- 
rois, qui robore corporis omnes 
superavit.” As pulcher is ap¬ 
plied to the other virtues of the 
mind, why not to that of bravely ? 
Especially as bravery was rec¬ 
koned the greatest virtue. So 
that we have no need to fly to 
wo\6%et g, and give it a meaning 
it never bears. 

Pulegium, PulAum , the herb 
pennyroyal. For puledum. 44 Fr. 
pulex. Because the - smell of 
its leaves burnt destroys fleas.” 
Tt. This is taken, I suppose, 
from Pliny: “Flos pulegii re- 
centis incensus pulices necat 
odore.” These derivations are 
usually suspicious. Ileave this 
as 1 find it. 
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Pulex , a flea. Fr. tytea, 
psulia, psula, for softness pula . 
Or fr. ^wAAa, wavWa, <nrv\Kot, 
spula, pula . The termination 
is changed. So in Pausa from 
Uawif, Nervus from Nsripos, 
Vinum from Ohog. We have 
Cornix from Kopmvti. 

Pullatus , clothed in black or 
mourning; in dirty black such as 
is worn by the poor, or, as others 
explain it, clothes uaturally of 
black wool which the poor had 
no means to get whitened. Fr. 
pullus , adj. 

Pullus, the young of any 
creature. Fr. *u\og, a foal, colt. 
Polulus, poll us. Hence any 
young animal. Damm explains 
tr<SA og “ pullus, maxim£ equinus.” 
Donnegan : u IlcokoTgoQog, that 
rears horses. Applied also to 
OTHER animals. IlooKiiiog, of 
colts. Sometimes also said of 
YOUNO OXEN.” Pullus is 
applied to boys, in which sense 
srwA of is used. Though some 
derive pullus here from puellus 
for puerulus. Or fro mpupulus, 
whence puplus, pullus. 

Pullus , blackish, dun, brown. 
Fr. rcAAo$, livid, brownish. As 
*EAxo$, Ulcus, Al. from pu- 
rus, whence purulus, pullus. As 
said of wool in its natural color, 
unwbitened by art. 

Pulmentum, the same as puls, 
pultis, for pultimentum . Also, 
any food which was eaten first 
with puls, then with bread, ex¬ 
cept fish and flesh. “ Appella- 
tio its orta temporibus, quibus 
iisus panis nondum erat, sed pro 
eo pulle utebantur.” F. 

Pulmo , the lungs. Fr. *Aw- 


ftwv, transp. awAjxouv. Or vAeti- 
fMov, plumo, pulmo . 

Pulpa: See Appendix. 

Putpamentum , delicate fcod. 
“ Cibus o pulpa concise factus.” 
F. 

Pulpitum: See Appendix. 

Puls , pultis , a food com¬ 
posed of flour and pulse, pottage. 
HoKrog. 

Pulso, I beat. Fr. pello, 
pelsutn , pulsum. 

Pulsus , the pulse. Vt .petto , 
pulsum. From its beating. 

Pultarius , a pan in which 
pottage was made. Fr. puls, 
pultis. 

Pultiphasus , a pottage-eater. 
Fr. puls,pultis, and Qiyoo, to eat. 

Pulto, I beat. hr. pello, 
pellitum, peltum , pultum. See 
Merto. E to U, as in sepUltum. 
Or U is fr. pepUli. 

Pulver, same as pulvis. 
Hence Pulvereus, &c. 

Pulvillus, a little cushion. 
Pulvinulus. 

Pulvtmar, a cushion; pillow, 
couch. A couch on which the 
images of the Gods were placed 
on solemn occasions. See Pul- 
vinus. 

Pulvtnus, Polvtnus, a cushion; 
pillow : a flower-bed raised in 
the form of a cushion; a sand¬ 
bank. Fr. $v\?Jg, iEol. foMiiff 
(whence Latin Follis,) a bag, 
pod, 8cc. Whence $o\V)g, like 
ferVo, pul Vis. Then pholvtnus, 
(as Incolinus, &c.) theu polvi- 
nus. Or from iroAAa, a ball, 
iEol. viKKtt. If Al. from /3oX|3or, 
a leek. “ Quia instar bulbi tu- 
raet,” says Martini, % Al. from 
Germ, bol, the head, whence 
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our Bolster, 4t Fr. puhis, 
dust or chaff with which it was 
filled.” Tr. 

Puhis , Poivis, dust. The 
dust of the areua; hence, the 
arena, place of exercise. Fr. 
iraXi), flour, small dust; whence 
palVa , (as sylVa,) and pulva , as 
cUlmus from xAtepos. Or fr. 
v&Xil, iEol wo\rj, polVa . The 
termination is changed, as vice 
vers& pausA from xavxIX. 

Pumex, a pumice-stone. A 
roclr full of holes. Fr. xapa, 
•ame as xip.*\ whence *■»/xij£. 
From drinking in or imbibing 
moisture, Al. for ptumex fr. 
xixTVfiat pp. of xtuoo, to spit. 
44 As being generated from the 
foam of the sea." V. Or as 
being the foam or dregs of lique¬ 
factions. If Or for spumex fr. 
spuma. 

Pumilio , a dwarf, pigmy. Fr. 
pumilus. The U made long, as 1 
n Italia. Or from a Greek 
word xvyfMtXloov. 

Pumitus, a dwarf. Fr. a word 
xvyftaXog formed fr. xvyp.r\ 9 
whence xvyfLalog, a pigmy. Or 
at once from x uy/xif. G dropt, 
as in Stimulus for StiGmulus. 

Punctatim , briefly. By lay¬ 
ing before the reader the ( puncta ) 
chief points of the argument. 

Punctum, a prick, point, spot, 
dot; the principal point in an 
argument; a point of time, 
moment. Also, a vote, suffrage; 
for waxen tablets were banded 
to the voters containing the 
names of the candidates; and a 
voter put his mark to the name 
of the candidate he voted for. 
Also, a point in dice. Hence, 


the game of dice. Fr. pungo , 
pungtum , punctum . 

Pungo , 1 prick, pierce; sting; 
penetrate; gall or fret the mind. 
For pugo , whence pupugi. So 
N is added in Pango. Whence 
is pugo? As snjyvtijtr(to make 
tight or firm, to drive in or fix 
in a nail or stake so as to make 
it tight or firm, to fix in,) is 
from xstm, xsxrjxa, xrjxa, xffcs, 

xixrjya, xrjyao -so from x6* 9 

xexvxa was formed xvxm, xv£co, 
xexuyx, whence xvyat, pugo, and 
hence pungo , properly to drive 
or fix in, as a sting, point of a 
dart, &c. From this xixao, xvym 
or xvfa was formed xvypij, a 
fist, (from xixxr/fLm); xvffog, the 
box-tree, (from xixvgai ); xtrA, 
the buttocks; &c. &c. Baa s, 
xeco, xv cd, 8cr. meant to press 
close or tight, to make thick, 
compact, &c. Others de¬ 
rive pugo at once from xt^m. 
But this change of a into U does 
not seem satisfactory, Tooke: 
4 * From Anglo-Sax. pynganr 
And Wachter refers to Welsh 
pigo, Germ, picken , to pick. 

Al. from xtvxog, bitterness. 
Hence a verb xcvxoco, mxw, 
puco, pugo , as said properly of 
pungent things. 

Pumceus , of a reddish color, 
not so deep as purple. But it 
is used also for purple. Fr. 
Qomxeog, dark red, purple. 

Punicum malum, Punxcum , 
a pomegranate. 4€ As being 
very plentifully found in Africa 
about Carthage. Or because 
its bark, flowers, and grains were 
( punico colore) of a red color." 
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unicus, same at puniceus. 
XJIWXOf. 

unicus , Carthaginian. From 
us, whence P unicus, as 
% Oh) is pUnio. % Or 
, <Po7vi£, 4 > o ( viko $, As Poe- 
s from <Polvi£. 

unto, 1 punish. Fr. pxna, 
mrio. Or at once from voi- 
unishinent: as Providens, 
dens, Prudens. Tooke : 
om Anglo-Sax. jrinan” 
upa, a young girl; image 
little girl. Fr .pttpus. 
uptlla , a little girl. Fr. 

Generally, a young or- 
girl. Also, the pupil of 
eye. For the figures seen 
appear to be little boys and 
girls. So Gr. xo'pij, which 
iston explains, “ a girl; a 
1 image of one, a doll; the 
I of the eye, from its preseut- 
small image of the observer.” 
upillus , a boy. Specially 
ied to one under age, who 
:eased to be in his father's 
er either by death or by 
icipation ; a ward, orphan. 
pupus. 

uppis , the stern of a ship, 
n Uo'toi, (poetically IJomrol,) 
Gods. For their images 
painted on the stern. 
I : u Puppique recurvae 
it, et pictos verberat un- 
3 eos.” Al. from tore&- 
(Vann?,) fem. of kroon);, an 
leer. Isaac Voss.: “Pup- 
at prospectus navis et in e& 
i.” Hence puppis, as J7a>Ao?, 
us. Or fr. Vdanj;, 

ace Vronngr, poppis , puppis .* 


J. from ht bvUrw, behind; whence 


Pupus, a young boy. Bee- 
man : “ From Hebr. bdb, pupus 
fuit.” And Wacbter refers to 
Germ, bub, “ puer, parvus et 
magnus.” % “From jSovmf, 
[ASol. jSowroi;,] valde puer.” 
Ainsw. Hence bupus, pupus . 
But flour** is rather a large 
full-grown boy. AL froifc 
pusus, whence pusivus, pmus, 
pupus . » 

Purgamentum, diet, refuse. 
Quod ex purgatione oritur. 

Purgo, 1 make pure, clean $ 
cleanse; I make clear of a 
charge. For purigo fr. purv*. 
As Mitis, Mitigo. 

Purpura , the shell-fish from 
which purple-die was produced; 
purple; the purple-dress of 
kings and magistrates; kings, 
magistrates, be. to drest. Fr. 
woQfupa, whence porphura, por- 
pura , purpura . 

Purpuro, I die (purpurS) 
with purple. 

Purus , pure, clean, .fine, 
clear; pure in mind. Pure, 
simple. Purum i. e. caelum, 
the clear sky. Purus is pro¬ 
perly pure as (curb rvpbs) by fire. 

Pus, puns, the corrupt matter 
of a sore. Fr. roof, as Ovo$, 
Thus. Purar, like Mus, Murii. 

Pusillus , tiny. Fr. oftius. 
We have Mamilla from Mam¬ 
ma. 

Pusio, a little boy. Fr. pusus. 

Or fr. rat;, iEoI. rot;, whence 
% auric**, jEol. irow/a*, whence 
pusio, as from irOInj is pUuio. 


* worts. Or 4w\ robwUrw, whence iwowwtww, 
Vovrfr. 
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Pustula, a blister, pimple. 
44 Fr. pus. Because it contains 
it. Though it is said as well of 
things which have it not.” F. 
% Or fr. wiQwrrou pp. of Quoo, 
fut* (punoo, whence Quffdoo, to puff 
out. From this fue o appear to 
come fucrrs and Quay my. f Or 
Sr- fknnpiv, bloated; contr. QuoTjj. 
JSce Fistula. 

Pusula, same as pustula. 

Pusuldtum argentum, very 
refined* “ So called from the 
(pusuUe) blisters which silver 
receives in melting, and by 
.which the silver becomes rug¬ 
ged ; or from those which the 
graving and recent impression 
have raised.” F. 

Pious, a little boy. Fr. waig, 
JEol. wo *$, whence poisus , pious, 
as pUnio from tOJHj. Compare 
Crassus from Kpig. 

Pula, for instance. Persius: 
44 Hoc putd non jtistum est, 
illud mate, rectius istud.” Puta , 
imagine this case. 

Putamen , a husk. Fr. puto . 
As being cut off or taken off. 

Puteal, the cover (putet) of a 
well. A place in the forum 
where usurers met, Adam: 
44 Because that place, being 
struck with thunder, had been 
expiated by Scribonius Libo, 
who raised over it a stone cover¬ 
ing, the covering of a well, open 
at the top, in the Forum ; near 
which the tribunal of the praetor 
used to be, and where the usur¬ 
ers met.” 

Puteo , I stink. Fr. wutoo or 
wvfttw, to putrefy. Hence are 
putris and putreo. 

Puteus, a well or pit. “ It 


was also a punishment by which 
slaves were thrown into a well e 
whether it was a real well in 
which they were suspended ttd 
kept in the water, or whether k 
was a place sunk like a well.” F. 
From (kiiog, Mol. of 0 
gen. of fietfog, deep. So PIu- 
teus from Dketriog, Uhoriog. T 
for 0, as in puTeo, laTeo. 1 
Or fr. 0e6o?, depth, or 0pfcofe 
deep. % AJ. from worog, drink¬ 
able. % Al. from the North. 

44 Anglo-Ssx. pit, pyt, Belg. 
put. From Celt* bod, deep.” W. 

Putidus , nasty, foul. Also, 
disgusting, unpleasant, affected: 

1. e. offending the ears, as bad 
smells the nose. Fr. puteo . So • 
Rancidus is used. 

Putillus , vox blandientis. 44 A 
puta [aut putus], a work), unde 
etiam praputium . [Quod vide.] 
Apud Plsutum Libanius Pbile- 
nium e& ratione poscit ut se ap- 
liet putillum , qu& Augustas 
oratium vocavit putissimum 
penem.” V. The reading how¬ 
ever of putillus here, and of pur 
tilla in Horace Sat. 2, 3, 216 , 
is very dubious. 

Puto. I find these senses in 
Forcellini: 44 1. To lop, prune, 
cut off the superfluous branches. 

2. To clean. 3. To clear, set¬ 
tle one's accounts. 4. To con¬ 
sider, ponder, reflect. 5. To 
think, conjecture, imagine. 6* 
To value, estimate.” Do all 
these senses come from one 
root i If so, what is the mean¬ 
ing which embraces them all? 
Puto may be f r.wvioo, 1 1 enquire 


1 Whence is wuMrofim ; and (from 
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into, examine, essay, try. The 
three last senses easily belong to 
this. And by examining our ac¬ 
counts we clear or settle them. 
This is the third sense. Does 
the first agree with these ? 
When we prune, we examine 
what branches are to be retained 
and what rejected. Gellius: 
44 Putare vetere9 dixerunt, va¬ 
cantia ex qu&que re ac non ne- 
cessaria auferre et excidere, et 
quod e9set utile ac sine vitio 
vkleretur relinquere. Sic nam- 
qne vites, et sic etiam rationes 
putari dictum.” The second 
sense is closely allied to this. 
Or, (as from IUverog examined, 
essayed, and so separated and 
purified, is Putus, pure,) so puto 
from Ilufa may mean generally, I 
purify, cleanse, clean, clear, clear 
away, and so prune. Vossius : 
4i Putare rationes estquod Grseci 
dicunt ixxaialpat Xoyitrjxo'v. Item 
putare dicimur vites ; quia, ctim 
id quod impedimento erat reci- 
suin est, remanent purje.” % 
Others refer puto to putus, pure, 
clean. That is, putum facio. 
But pu in putus is long. 1 


pp. whrvfffuu and Wtinttox) are lrixr^a 
and w&mr. Or say that puto is fr. xvOw 
faL 2. of ir«i/da». 

1 Al. from ir6rora, (whence are irdr- 
/Mf and t6tvios,) pf. mid. of irrfrw, taken 
actively, I make to fall. Or to «c<farr», jEo1.« 
kSttcc, I cut off ; whence wfirrv, as Kp 
and Up are interchanged; and as luPos 
is from XtfKos. Then, from causing 
branches to fall or cutting them off, we 
have the sense of discriminating.and judg¬ 
ing. Gellius: 44 Palo non significat pro- 
fccto aliud, quam id agere nos in re duhik 
nt, Dicisis amputntisque falsis opinioni- 
bos, quod videatur esse rerum et inte¬ 
grum retineamui.” THaigh: 4< Fr, jv 


Putreo , i rot. Fr. putris. 
Putris , rotten, fetid; crumb¬ 
ling, limjp, lar. Fr. puteo. 

Putus , pure. Fr. armerti^ 
2Eol. xevrrog, (as wl<mg, A3ol« 
rtrng), essayed, refined. • Theo¬ 
critus : Xpwrov xwiorrat iquifioL • 

Putus, i, same as potus , t. 

Pyctes, a boxer, nixmtf. 

Pygargus, a bird and a beast 
with a white tail. Ringtail: 
rein-deer. Ilvyapy of* 

Pygiaca, h xvycti, nates. 

Pygnuei , Pygmies. Ihr/fidioi. 

Pyra , a funeral-pile. Flvpa . 

Pyramis, a pyramid. IJvpa* 

V-U- 

Pyrtthrum , some herb. Uu- 
pe$pov. 

Pyrgus, a tower. Ilipyog . 
A dice-box in its shape. 

Pyrio, I heat. Fr. xvgiam, 
xvpica • 

Pyrites, the fire-stone. Uu- 
plrr |f. v 

Pyrois, the planet Mars. 
Ilvpoet$, Columella has RUTl- 
lus Pyrois . 

Pyropus , an opal. Ilopooxog. 

Pyrrhicha, a dance in armor. 
nvMlxy. 

Pyrrhichivs pes, a foot like 
chius. nvppl%tog. 

Pyrus: See Pirus. 

Pythaules , one who plays the 
Pythian air on the flute. !7vf- 
avkfjg. 

Pythia , the priestess of 
Apollo. Ilvtlx. 

Pythia, the Pythian games. 
ftvtia. 


rdu, (pvrQj to prune: from Qvrbr, a 
plant, shoot.” But Qvrtm should mean 
to plant or transplant. 
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Pythias, ApoUo. nik*s. 

Python, Ibe serpeuL Uuien. 

Pytkma, spittle. Henrpo. 
But the reeding is much dis¬ 
puted. 

Pytisso , I spit out. Fr. *v- 
rt&$, amvUm, wvriaam. Others 
read pitisso , 1 sip. Fr. wrrlZm 
from wtm, vtviroi, Vasst us 

S toles barnlfm from Athens us. 

ut Donuegao has wrttyo in the 
sense of sipping also. 

Pyxtnum , the name of a salve, 
mentioned by Celsus. “ Per¬ 
haps from its being contained 
(pyxide) in a boxen vessel/’ 
says Foi celiini. Ratber from 
its being of a box-wood i. e. 
yellow color. However, it must 
be from Gr. xv£*ro*. 

Pyxis, a box. I7u£tf. 


Q. 


Olid, which wsy, &.c. Qua 
fit, ratione. 

Quadantenus, to a certain ex¬ 
tent. Quadam parte tenus . For 
quadamtenus. So Aliquatenus. 

Quadra, a square. A square 
table. The fourth part of any- 
thing, a bit, piece. For quatra 
from quater . Or quatra is 

S arta. Hence Quadrupes, 

ladriga?, &c. 

Quadrdginta, forty. For 
auatraginta. See Quadra and 
Viginti. 


Quadrans , the fourth part of 
an as, for quadras , from quater 
and as* Or at once fr. quadra . 
Hence a fourth of anything. 

Quadrantal, a solid square. 
Also, a measure having a square 


foot every way. “ A quadratA 
figurh,” says Dacier. So that 
it is put for quadreUmL It seems 
to come from quadrans , oss- 
dramtis , which yet has nothing 
to do with it. In Pliny 1% 
89, " Magnitudo am pi—inn 
foit, quatuor pedum et setnipe- 
dis per medium ambitum, cras- 
situdine quadramtaliqmadram- 
tali is ooe-fourth of a foot, fir. 
quadrans, antis . 

Quadrantaria res, a bath. 
For a quadrans was paid for 
bathing. 

Quadratarius, a stone-cutter. 
Fr. quad rat us. That is, a squa¬ 
res 

Quadrat us, squared. Also, 
well-set: as we say, A square 
man. Quadratum, a square. 
Quadrata liters, a letter mads 
in a rectangular form. We say. 
To write a square hand. Qua- 
dratum agmen, an army formed 
into a square. 

Quadrufidus , cleft into four 
parts. Fr. quater , and fido, fin- 
do. See Quadra. 

Quadriga, a team of four 
horses. For quadriaga , fr. 
ago. 5T Or for quadrijuga . 
See Bigs. 

Quadrtmus , of four years. 
See Bimus. 

Quadro, I make square, 
square; 1 square with, suit or 
fit with : for square stones easily 
suit each other in a building. 
Fr. quadra , or quadras . 

Quadrupes, a four-footed ani¬ 
mal. Fr. pes. 

Quadruptator , one who gives 
or takes (quadruplum ) four tunes 
as much. Also, a public in- 



ir. As giving information 
rning crimes for which 
ns were fined four times as 
as the sum in question, 
's understand it as if the 
ners received a fourth part 
t conviction. But what 
tis to do with quadruple i 
ddruplex, four-fold. Like 
ex. 

ddruplus, four-fold. Plus, 
Duplus. 

adrus, square. See Quadra. 
ee, which, fern, of Qui. 
xa) >j. (See Qui.) Heuce 
, quae. 

aro, 1 seek, search. I get 
reking. I ask, enquire. 
, says Donnegan, is for 
00 . From ipico suppose a 
ound xarepeoo, xarepw, in 
me sense. Drop the T, 1 
ave xctspco, queero. We 
V dropt in Prudens from 
dens. % Or queero is from 
so, Dor. yotptuco, I am in 
of; transp. yatvpeo, yaspeb, 
). Or from yrjpo; suppose 
) X>1 peM,yt)pm, ^ or * X a P* M > 
ce yettpod, queero. Or yets- 
fr* whence yypog. 

from raco, I stretch out 
inds i. e. to search for (See 
>j); whence rotlpco, (as ipaoo, 
,) 35ol. xotipca, as Te in 
: became Ke, whence Que. 
From Hebrew KRd,v o- 
Ainsw.* 


e T is dropt in Koud^cus for Kcerd* 
>ut Matthias accounts for that 
wraFd^ais, KarFd^cus, fcaFFd^ais. 
U|t is derived by Lennep from 

AA». 

igh r t( Fr. ire tpdot, irttpw, to try, 

it; JEol. Ktipd." 

ym. 


Qjuasttor, a judge; Fr. qua- 
ro, or rather quaso, quasttum. 
An examiner of charges. 

Quaso, l seek, &c. Fr. qua- 
ro, quarsum, (as Curro, Cur- 
sum,) qua sum. 

Quastio, an enquiry, 8tc. Fr. 
quaso, quasttum, quastum . 

Quastor, an examiner of capi¬ 
tal charges, inquisitor. For 
quasitor. See Quaestio. Also 
a city and a provincial magis¬ 
trate who busied himself in ma¬ 
king enquiries into the state of 
the treasury and into the method 
necessary for filling it. Or qua¬ 
rt) is here " queero compellendi 
et exigendi gratis.” Vossius: 
“ Why the term was applied to 
the Quastors under Augustus is 
not clear. They read his edicts to 
the Senate. Cujacius supposes 
that they were made quastors to 
enable them to come into the 
Senate. For by the Cornelian 
Law no one could arrive at any 
honor till he had been questor. 
Scipio Gen til is thinks them 
called from their resembling the 
ancient questors, to whom the 
care of guarding the decrees of 
the Senate was committed by 
the Tribunes and iEdiIes.” 
They were called quastores can¬ 
didate, €t because/' says Adam, 
"they sued for higher prefer¬ 
ments, which by the interest of 
the Emperor they were sure to 
obtain. Quintilian : Petis tan- 
quarn Caesaris candidatus.” Put 
Quarts for Petis, and a third 
reason of the name appears. 

Quastura, the office ( quasto- 
ris) of questor. So Praetor, 
Prcetura. 

3 c 
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Quastus, a trade. Fr. quo¬ 
ta, quasitum, quastum. A mode 
of seekiug a livelihood. Cicero: 

“ Qui honest^ rem quarunt 
mercaturis faciendis.” Hence 
gain, profit, accruing from trade. 

Qualls, of what kind. Fr. 
irifAixor, Dor. vaAixo$ and xa?d- 
xo$, (as xw$, xw$,) whence qualis , 
ai from TaXlxo; is Talis. % Al. 
from qua, as 0lo$ from Ol. For 
quaihs, as in Agilis, Virilis, &c. 
% Al. from qudm. See Talis. 
% Jamieson : u From Moeso- 
Goth. quhileiks, which is from 

S ’e, to whom or wbat, and 
s, like.” 

Qualitas , the kind or quality. 
From qualis. 

Qualus, a twig-basket. For 
quasillus. So Velum, 8tc. 

Quam, how much. Cicero : 
a Quam cupiunt laudari! ” Pro¬ 
perly, the accusative of quis, as 
inj and xa>$ are for xij and xoig 
from xo$. That is, secundum 
quam rationem ? Or some such 
ellipsis. So Alids is Secun¬ 
dum alias rationes seu tempes- 
tates. Compare Unquam. 5] Al. 
for quantum. Valerius: u Quam 
potuit, constanter cum populo 
egit” &c. But there is an ellip¬ 
sis: Tam constanter quam po¬ 
tuit. And quantum itself re- 
uires the ellipsis of tantdm . 
n fact quantum is from quam . 
^[Jamieson: “ If we look for 
the Moeso-Qoth. ablative, what 
if it should be found in the Lat. 
• tam and quam, as abbrevia¬ 
tions of th a mm a, in it, and of 
quhamma, in what f ” 

Quam, as. Livy: “ Nihil 
*qu£ eos terruit quam robur 


imperatoris.” Here JEgnfe m 
in the place of tam : Nihil 
tam ... qudm .... Or quam 
is, “ secundum earn rationem 
secundum quam." 

Qudm, than. Cicero: “ Con¬ 
tra faciunt quam professi sunt.” 
Contra seems to be in die place 
of “non tam." Hence Secus, 
Aliter, 8tc. precede qudm . Or 
say the above senteuce is put for: 

“ Contra earn rationem faciunt 
quam professi sunt.” Again, 
after a comparative. Cicero: 

“ Nobis nihil est timeudum 
magis qudm ille consul.” Ma- 
gis is in tbe place of tam: only 
it expresses something more. 

Quamde, for qudm . So 
Tamde for Tam. De is per¬ 
haps Gr. £e. 

Quamobrem, why. Quam ob 
rem. 

Quamplures, very many. That 
is, how very many ! 

Quamprimdm, as soon as pos¬ 
sible. That is, tam primum 
qudm maxim£. 

Quamquam , Quanquam , al¬ 
though. Properly, howmuch- 
soever. (See Quamvis.) The 
accusative of quisquis . As 
Qu&m is the accusative of Quis. 

Quamvis, as much as you 
will. That is, tam multum 
qudm vis. Hence, ever so much. 
Cicero : “ Quamvis prudens ad 
cogitandum sis, tamen nisi” &c. 
Be you ever so wary, yet &c. 
Hence quamvis is although. 
For we may translate it: Al¬ 
though you be wary, yet &c. 
Cicero: “ Res bello gesserat, 
quamvis reipublicae calamitosas, 
attamen maguas.” Be they ever 



QUA- 

to, suppose them ever so, al¬ 
though they be. So lisp, from 
signifying Very, signifies Al¬ 
though : ’Okiyog xep loot, * Ay*- 
kig wtg toov. 

Quando, when. For qu& 
endo, i. e. in qu& re, parte, hord, 
&c. So qucL depends on vift, 
ratione, &c. So Scheller thinks 
Unquam, that is, Unicam, to 
depend on Partem or Rem. 
Compare QuAm. Quando is 
also, seeing that, since. That 
is, in qua re, in which case. 
The Greeks say ho, i. e. hoi o, 
because. 

Quanddque, for quandocun- 
que (See Quicunque), at what¬ 
ever time, whensoever. Also, 
at one time or other. That is, 
at some time whensoever that 
shall be. Also, sometimes. That 
is, at some times whensoever 
those shall or do arrive. 

Quantillus, how little. Fr. 
quantulus. 

Quantitas , quantity, &c. Fr. 
quant us. 

Quantulus , how little. Fr. 
quanta*. Ulus diminishes, as 
in Parvulus : and is from Greek 
— oXoj . 1 

Quant us, how great. Fr. 
quam . For quamtus . 

Qudpropter, why. For qua- 
ter, or for quam propter rem. 
udre, on which account, &c. 
De qua re. 

Quartdna, a quartan ague. 
Fr. quartus. As returning every 
fourth day. 

Quartus, fourth. Fr. quaLsr , 


l Blomfield ad j&achyl. Prom. 214. 
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whence quaterus, quatrus , quar¬ 
tus. ^ Al. from quatuor. 

Quasi , as if. For quamsi, al 
Quapropter for Quampropter. 
Cicero: u Qui, quasi sua res 
agatur, ita diligenter morem ge- 
runt.” That is, ita or tarn dili- 
genter quam si &c. Or quasi 
is “ ek ratione qu& si.” 

Quasillus , a small wicker 
basket. For kasillus , (as lin- 
QUo for linKo,) from a word 
casis or casus, derived from the 
same source as casa, which see. 
If Al. for quassillus (as Mam¬ 
ma, Mamilla,) fr. quatio, quas- 
si. From its shaking about.* 

Quasso , l shake about. Fr. 
quatio, quatsum, quassum . 

Qudter, four times. From 
iEol. icsropa, xeropa, whence 
xsrop, quetor . Or thus : i se- 
eapsg, rerrapsg, t traps, iEol. x§- 
raps, xsrap, transp. xarsp, qua - 
ter. ^f Al. from quatuor. 

Quatio, I shake. As from 
ovm is Karaeva), xarevao, xaeewo, 
1 sew; so from <r*i«, i shake, 
xarareioo, may have been x«t- 
eeioo, xaeetloo. But from xatr- 
eslco may have been also xar- 
rela), (as wgaSSoo, xpaTToo,) 
whence quattio, quatio. 
Haigh : “ Fr. xa6ia>, xakhjfit, to 
cast down, to cast.” If Tooke: 
“ From Anglo-Sax. quacian or 
cwacian.” 

Qudtriduum, the space of 
four days. So Biduum. 

Quatuor, Quattuor , four. 

Fr. rsrrogsg, rirrops, iEol. xsr- 


8 Al. from qualus. Bat qualm is ma¬ 
nifestly shortened from quosUlus. 
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ropt, xtTTotp , quettuer . A for 
E, as in prAncuum, m Agnus. 

Guc, and. From t*, iEol. 
xi 9 que . As from 7?;, iEolic Kk 9 
is Quis. This derivation gives a 
reason why que is postponed, 
for so is tc. % AL from xx) 9 
quae , short que . 

Quemadmodum, in what man¬ 
ner. Quern ad modum . 

Qneo, 1 am able. Fr. xt^s'ca, 
( x «»,) 1 come up to, attain, 
“ assequor.” Or from cr^ta, 
same as r^op, I am able; whence 
saueOf gueo . S dropt, as in 
Capisterium from JSxa^ifT^pisir, 
and in Cio from 2x*». x 

Quercus, an oak. “ Fr. xsp- 
ya\to$, rough. For its bark is 
rough.” V. So Forceliini explains 
it (inter alia) “ arbor corticis 
aspebi.” Ktgx a ^ en i® 
cut down to xi^eoj, x§ pyw$. 
Or quercus may be from a word 
xtpxosig, x8p%ovs, formed (like 
xtpx*ti°s) from xipyco or xep- 
X*c 0 , co, to render dry or rough. 
% Dacier : “ From xixpvg, an 
acorn, knob. For the oak is 
reckoned by Theophrastus 
among ( cachryphora ) the plants 
which bear acorns. Fr. x&xpvf, 
changed to xexpvg, xepx v $> 1® 
quercus .” 

Querela , a complaint. Fr. que¬ 
ror. Like Loquela. 

Querimonia, a complaint. 
Fr. queror. So Sanctimonia. 

Quernus, oaken. For quer- 
cinus. 

Queror, 1 complain, lament. 
Fr. xiwgoficu, cut down to x(po- 


9 “ Plainly from Arab. IT?.” V. 


fio4, whence qutrvr, queror . 
% Or from xtpwfuu fot. mkL of 
xt Iqm, I clip off, cut, that is, I 
cut the hair or limbs in grief. 
Somewhat as oAcf upo/uu fr. oAor- 
T«, to pluck or tear off. 

And Herodotus has afL$ifyv$imf 
(fr. 8pvTT®, SeSpupa, to tear,) 
for wailing, vi, 77. ^f Haigh: 
“ Fr. xripor, a funeral: taking 
Away T.” Jamieson: “ The 
Suio-Goth. kora is exactly syno¬ 
nymous with Lat. queri.” The 
old Germ, kirren , quirrtn, gir- 
ren , gemere, queri, is compared 
by VVachter,but referred by him 
to queror . Wachter elsewhere 
notices €t Germ. keren 9 queri; 
and fair, grief. Anglo-Sax. Cl¬ 
arion, queri.” 

(Querquedula , a teal. From 
Gr. xfpxep/j. Varro: “ Item 
alia? a Graecis, ut Querquedula , 
Cerceris: Halcedo, Halcyon.* 
If this is true, querquedula is 
from gen. xepxtgi$h$, whence 
querqueridula, querquedula . If 
Fr. xsgxisays Scaliger. 
That is, x€pxi$a\\$, xepxiBaXlg, 
querquidula . But xepxiQ* AAl$ 
is explained by Hesycliius igco* 
ho$, a heron. 1 

Querquera febris is under¬ 
stood to mean a fever attended 
with chillness and quivering in 
the limbs. Fr. xapxapoo fut. of 
xagxotigoo, to shake or tremble; 
though many understand xagxal- 


* Al. from querqubus, which some 
translate shaking with cold, chill. (See 
Quarquerus.) From its making its appear¬ 
ance in the beginning of the cold weather. 
Varro : “ Aut frioidos itnbres aqaw 
caduciter mentis Pneinnuere aquatiles 
querquedula natantes.” 
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• mean to resound. Homer: 
Mips H youu vofomv *Og>u- 
. Festus : “ Santra quer- 
im ex Graeco deducit, qui 
if Oil em ejusmodi xapxapov 
it.” JDacier : 44 Fr. x«p- 
jf, explained by Hesychius 
fa* hpo$, rough, 

thirsty: all which agree 
a fever. Hence cerchelus , 
erus , querquerus. ” ir ai. 

xagx,ctpos 9 rough, sharp, 

i. 

uerfi/ 5 , a complaint. Fr. 
>r, querstum , question . 

Hi, who, which. From xa) 
id he. Homer : *0 yap 

s For he came. Hence 
>, quaoi, qui. If Or for quos , 

, from xal 05 . If AI. for 
from tto$, iEol. x©V. 
nf, by which. Formerly 
ips quoi, from the Greek 
ination a> i. e. coi, as in As- 
Qul is also, how ? That is, 
irhat thing ? « 

uia, because. Fr. xo Iyj 9 xola, 
lined by Donnegan, in what 
ter ? how ? but capable of 
; explained, for what reason, 

? As Donnegan explains jj 
only How, but Why? 
ce quoia, quia, if 1 say: 
rink, because I am thirsty 
nay be expressed thus : “ I 
l — why ? — 1 am thirsty.” 
A was shortened for rapi- 
1 sake, as in Puta. Quia- 
means why ? ^f AI. for xj}, 

, xa, whence quai, quia. 
I. for qua-via , cut down to 
. If AI. from qui , or Hebr. 
But whence the A? 

1 acumque, whosoever. Cum 
erhaps alicum or aliquum , 


as we have Aliquando. (See 
Quondam.) Qui 'aliquum, he 
who at any time. Que seems 
the Gr. xs, as for quicumque 
they say &rr<$ xs. Or it is the 
same as que in Absque, Uterque. 

Quid, what? Allied to quis, 
as Quod to Qui. ^f Or, if quis 
is from r($, quid may be from r l 
», T t 8’, t/8*, JEo 1. xir, as from 
Tls f iEolic Ktf, is Quis. 

Quidam, a certain one. For 
quisdam , i. e. aliquisdam . So 
quoddam and quiddam are all- 
quoddam and aliquiddam . Dam 
added, as in Quondam, and as 
Dem in Pridem, idem. Dam 
may be formed from 8* av. N 
to Af, as fj.ov<raN, musaM. 

Quidem, indeed. It seems to 
be properly a qualifying particle, 
and to be put for quiddtm , i. e. 
aliquiddem , in some manner, 
somewhat, somehow,(dem being 
added, as in idem, Pridem, &c.) 
and to refer to some particular 
case inapplicable toothers. Ci* 
cero: 44 Misera eat ilia quidem 
consolatio, sed tamen necessa- 
ria.” Again: “ Non video cau- 
sam cur ita sit, hqc quidem tem¬ 
pore.” Forcellini explains it 
here by Saltern. Plautus: 
44 Unum quidem hercle certum 
promittotibi.” Cicero: “ Hoc 
quidem cert& manifestum erit.” 

Quies, repose, rest, quiet. Fr. 
quieo, whence quiesco. 

Quiesco , I repose, take rest. 
Fr. quieo , (whence quievi,) fr. 
xff/co, (xieeo,) I lay down; in a 
neuter sense, 1 lay myself down, 
i lie down, like xsiftai. 

Quietus, quiet, calm. Fr. 
quies 9 quietis. 
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Quin, why not ? For qui nef 
i. e. quf non ? In such senten¬ 
ces also as, “ Non dubito quin 
sit venlurus,” quin is qut non, 
i. e. cur non. Quin has a pe¬ 
culiar sense in these sentences : 
u Te nec liortor nec rogo ut 
domum redeas. Quin hinc ipse 
evolare cupio“ Credibile 
non est quantum scribam die. 
Quin etiam noctibus : nihil enim 
somni:” “ His miraculis nun- 
quam ab ipso elusa tides est. 
Quin potius aucta.” Quin in 
these seems to be a sudden turn 
to answer a supposed questioner 
of the propriety of what went 
before: Qui non? " Why 

should 1 not say so ?—So far is 
an objection to what 1 have said 
just, that 1 will say yet further : 
&c.” Sometimes quin appears 
to be put for quia ne , i. e. quia 
non. Cicero: "Non quin ipse 
dissentiam, sed quAd ” &c. 

Quincunx , quincuncis , having 
( quinque uncias) 5 ounces out 
of 1(J. Generally, having 5 parts 
out of a whole. Quincunx was 
also a row or rank in this form: 

* ♦ ( * * 

# '* # 

* # * * 

* # * 

* ♦ # # 

u So called,” says Forcellini, 
“ because each of its angles 
made the figure of a V i. e. 
five.” Facciolati: " Rather, 

because five ounces were thus 
written formerly: 

CO Ui 

*0 

Co 

The mark of an ounce was , 


or •, or A, or w. Hence i 
Trie ns was written ^ ^ , or 
Z Z • A Quadrans § or 

Quintuple! , five-fold. For 
quinqueplex, quinquplex . Or 
quinqueplex, quinquuplex, as 
scopUlus from vxSxEXog. 

Quingenti, five hundred. 
For quincetiti, from quinquks 
and centum . 

Qutni , five. For quinquini fr. 
quinque . So Seni from Sex, &c* 

Quinquatria, Quinauatrus, 
uum , a festival of Minerva 
which lasted ( quinque ) five days. 
Festus says they were *o called 
as being celebrated the day after 
the fifth of the Ides of March. 

Quinque , five. Fr. riym, 
five; whence xqxxff, (as Srov and 
Sxov, oxoios and ovoJog, were said.) 
quemque , quenque , (as quod- 
cuMque, quodcuNque,) quits- 
que , as rEyyco , lingo. 

Quinquennis, of five years. 
Fr. annus. 

Quinlilis, July. Fr. quhtfus. 
The fifth month from March. 

Quintus , fifth. For quinctvs , 
quinqtus, fr. quinque. 

Qnippe, because, for. Be¬ 
cause forsooth. For quidpe. 
Pe, as in Nempe. Quid, why ? 
“ I drink, because I am thirsty;” 
for this we may say: " I drink 
— why ?—1 am thirsty.” See 
Quia. 

Quirinus, Romulus. Sup¬ 
posed to be called from curis, a 
dart. (See Quirites.) That is, 
hastarum potens. Others refer 
it to xvgiog, lord. And others 
to the inhabitants of Cures of 
whom be became king. Qiiin- 
nus having the same termination 



colinus. Janus also was 

Quirinus. Suetonius : 
urn Quirinum ter clusit,” 
tldus: “ Quasi belioruin 
tem. Ab liasta quam Sa¬ 
il rim vocant.” 
iris, a Sabine word for a 
, Ovid : “ Sive quod liasta 
priscis est dicta Sabinis.” 

5 Sabine words generally 
to the Northern languages: 
Fachter notices that, quiris 
quir agrees with Germ, 
which signifies not only war 
rms. 

\irites, Romans. Supposed 
called from their coales- 
irith the Cures, a Sabine 
Others refer it to quiris , 
it: Hastigeri. Howevfer, 
such names as Quirites 
work does not profess to 
ere. 

nrlto, 1 implore the aid 
*itium) of the Romans, 
•e, 1 implore, generally. 
ms, who ? From rig, AEol. 
So Four was expressed by 
Tenops and Kirrops, whence 
uor. ‘^f Al. from xoiog, 
»i Whence xolg 9 quois , 
Wachter compares 

• hwas, and Jamieson 
to-Goth. quhas. 

tisnam, who f That is, for 
i rig yap ; 

'lispiam, any one, some one. 
itiquispiam , piam being a 
ination, as in Uspiam, Nus- 

• Piam is perhaps from 

• wap (t coi,poi,) av. N turned 
I, as [lovcraN , musaM. 
uisquam, any one. For 
tisquam. Quam seems to 
termination, as perhaps in 


Neutiquam. It h possibly 
formed from xav, the Doric fem. 
acc. of xog for nog : i. e. aliquo 
aut ullo modo. Al. from x£f, 
i. e. xal £v. N to M, as 8oAo N, 
doluM. 

Qjiisque , every one. Quis is 
aliqtiis. So Gr. rig. Homer : 
Eu pJv rig 8opu Srj{fartoo, si 8* kcr- 
wiox dicrtoo' Ei 8s rig &c. Clarke 
translates rig here. “ quisque.” 
Que may be a termination, as 
in Absque, Uterque. 

QuisquiluB, rubbish, riff-raff. 
From a word xo<rxv\iai fr. <rxt/A- 
Aco, to tear in pieces; fut. <rxv\Z, 
redupi. xo<rxuA» ; whence (from 
pf. pass. xfxoVxu Ajxai) is xorxuA- 
jxana, parings of leather. % Al. 
from quisque. Quidqtiid obvium. 

Quisquis , whosoever. Redu¬ 
plication of. quis* Who who? 
So ixrog, as many as, is well sup¬ 
posed by Parkhurst to be a re¬ 
duplication of Zg . So Quotquot, 
and (Jt ut, and Ubi ubi. 

Quivis, any one you please. 
Quern vis. Or quivis is quisvis 
(for we find quidvis ), i. e. «/*- 
quis quern vis. 

Qud, whither i See E5. 

Quoad, as far as. Ad qud . 
See Adeb. 

Quocirca , wherefore. See 
Idcirco. 

Quod, which (thing). For 
xa) 8 8s, xal S 8\ See Qui and 
Qua?. Or quod is for quud from 
qui , as illE, illUD; istE, is- 
tUD. But quud is rather for 
quod: as illud for Illod. 

Quod, because. That is, 
propter quod . As Gr. 8ii, i. e. 
Si* o. So o is said singly. 

Quondam, at any time; at 


loeier k aaj be. At tone past 
tj»e f fomriv. * That il yw- 
»pwe.* F. Katkr, for 
gmfmdwm, i. e. i. e. 

mivfummdam. Abqunm, tie 
ubgmamda, at tame t»e. See 
Qniraa^K nd Quidam. 

Qmomam, ince. For quom- 
Jem, qmomam, qwfmiam, as et- 
Jaa 9 etlam. Jam 7110 m or 
qmum, since now. 

Qufjque, also. For quoique, 
i. e. emi-que. Cui FT hoc ac- 
ccdat O made short for rapidi¬ 
ty of speaking, as A io Quasi. 

Quortvm, tom ards a hat place, 
to a bat end. For quorersum . 
Quo xtrsum. So Kelrorsum, 
&c. 

Quo/, how many. Quo* . . . 

tot ...: bow many . . . so many 

. . . From xiea, JEol. xicst, 

(as cKao$ for c/Ia*; &c.) and 

xfra 9 as To was the iEolic form 

of 2v, wpaTTw of x 

From xira, xir is quot. •[ Or 

rather, as we find 

quot it from A£ol. xrnra, 

* • 

X7TT . 

Quotannis, every year. That 
is, singulis /inn/i quot quot sunt. 

Quottdie, ( Cotidie , dropping 
the U, as Quum, Cftm,) daily. 
Short for quot idles . That is, 
singnlos tues quotnuot sunt. 
See Quotannis. Al. for 7110/0 
die . 

Quoties, Quotiens, how often. 
Fr. 71 m/. 

Quot quot, how many soever. 
See Quisquis. 

Qubtus , how many. Fr. 7110 /. 
Or from xlrro$. See Quot. 
Also, what in number, and so as 


ad bow few, » bow many. 

* Ucnpr/restr* akt num¬ 
ber b the boor: 

Qnm: See Cum. 

R. 

Rdbkhu. mad. Fr. rtlo, us 
Rapto. Rapuluf. 

Rabies, oadeem of do^v; 
madness. Fr. ratio, us Specio, 
Species. 

Ratio, Rato, I am mad as u 
dog, am mad. Rabo is from 
as***, aqxi, I seize; whence 
rapo, rah, and rabio, like rapto. 
For a mad dog seizes at every 
thing. W achter mentions “ So- 
rab. rabu. Germ, rauben, ra- 
pio.” * 

Rabo, a token. For arriabo. 

Rdbula, a wrangler, brawler, 
forward noisy speaker. From 
rabo, I am furious. Like 
Radula from Rado. Gellius: 
“ Clamator tantum, et facundift 
rabidd jurgiosaque pollens.” 
Seneca: “ (Jlamosi rabiosa fori 
jurgia vendens improbus, ins et 
verba locat.” % Al. from 
to bark. Dacier : ** Nam To¬ 
ries rabulam latbaue dizeris 
qu&m loqui: quare et eontm 
facuudia can in A etiam dicta.” 
If Al. for ratula fr. ravus, 
hoarse. But KA should belong. 

Rabulana pix, pitch of a 
color approaching to yellow. 
For ravulana fr. ravus . But 
the word is doubtful. So 


1 Al. from jWffc, to snarl, bark. Bat 
whence is B in rabo f 1 Al. from fm* 
fidrrn, to go up and down stamping with 
the feet. 



ibuscuia vitU, is explained 
5 having leaves of a tawny 
. For ravmada fr. ravus. 
Iccmor , l glean after a tint* 
Racemes colligo pnettri- 

xemus: See Appendix. 
Idio, I cast out (radios) 
s or rays, glitter, shine. 
idius, a rod or staff used in 
uration, &c. From fafin 
i small rod ; whence Radios, 
ave liervUS from nvgQN. 
us is also a ray or beam 
from the sun, long and 
»d like a rod. Also, the 
of a wheel. A weaver’s 
e. “ As terminating each 
in a point.” F. Also, a 
or thorn on the tail of the 
A cock’s spur. And a 
>f long or oblong olive, 
i dix, a root. 44 Fr. 

is a branch or twig. 
; but, as the higher part of 
spreads out into branches, 
a lower part spreads out 
ibres and little branches.” 
* Ex ramis fiunt radices ,” 
Isaac Vossius. Ainsworth 
u 'Pali% est ramus in- 
OB.” Whence did he get 
nformatiou f H 44 An ab 
*b afl co, humecto,” says 
ossius. Because the tree, 
ipose, derives its moisture 
the roots. If The Danish 
*d, allied to which is our 

'dix, a radish. 44 Per ex- 
itiam, quia ejus usus in 
t pracipuus.” F. 
i ao, 1 graze, rub, scrape, 
; I coast along, i. c. al- 
graze the coast. I glide 
E tym. 


along. Bailey, compares MiL- 
ton; 44 Shay is with liquid 
wing the deep.” From vy«ay 
whence XP°V"*> I graze ; hence 
and (dropping the gut* 
tural)|l«8ipf, whence rado . Com¬ 
pare ten Do, mor Deo, roDo, 
afx.lgdcv. Our verb To grate 
may be allied. . If At. from xs- 
• pf* mid. of yagitaam 9 to 
carve. Hence a verb x«goS«a, 
whence rado 9 as Lac*, 
tis from riXaxros. Wacbter: 
44 He hr. gar ad , sculpsit. Gr. 

m, sculpo. Rado often 
means scalpo, seco.” 1 

Raia, a ray or skate. 44 From 
Celt, rac” Ainsw. 

Ralla, a thin fine garment. 
Fr. rare, rarula % ralla . From 
its thin texture. ^ Toake: 
M From Anglo-Sax. ragel 9 to 
cover.” 

Rallum , a ploughstaff by 
which the earth is scraped from 
the share. Fr. rado, whence 
radulum, rallum. 

Romaic , a useless or withered 
(ramus) branch. 

Rammtum, a little piece 
scraped from any thing, a chip, 
filing. Fr. rado , whence rudi¬ 
ment um, ramentum . So Mo¬ 
mentum, 8cc. 

Raruexy a rail or bar set across 
a pale or gate. As being a long 
(ramus) branch. Also, a rup¬ 
ture or hernia. As Hernia is 
from *Epvog f a branch, shoot. 
44 From its protruding forward 


1 Al. from fxiaaV) ipdorr*, Apdrrw, 
which Wachtcr explains " scindo, seco.” 
But these verbs mean rather to dash and 
break in pieces. 
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like a bud” Tt. “ The part 
displaced seems to form a branch 
in its elongation/’ says Morin. 
See Hernia. Also, the veins 
of the lungs and breast. “ 22a- 
fRomm instar diducuntur: et, 
cbm vocetn aut spiritum in ten¬ 
dinitis, infiantur.” F. 

Rarnnes , the knights. They 
were properly one of the three 
first centuries of Roman knights, 
.called Ramnenses , Luceres, Ta- 
tienses. 

Ramus, a branch. Fr. Zpapr 
vo;, as Remus from ’Eptrfio$, 
and our Rice from Oryza. That 
is, from ’papvos, ramnus, ram - 
mus. Al. from paiapvos, a 
flexible branch. 

Rana , a frog. Fr. Qguvrjt • 
toad; (dropping p,) j>6w ); whence 
rana , as x2Vo$, cAnis. Al. 
from yipvvos, (y§uvo$,) frog- 
spawn. % 14 From Hebr. ra- 
nah, to croak.” Tt. Or fr. ra¬ 
ws, hoarse; hence ravina, rana . 

“ From Celt, ran” Ainsw. 

Rana, a swelling in the 
tongues of beasts. From its 
resemblance to a frog. Or be¬ 
cause it makes the patient croak 
like a frog.” Tt. If Turton 
knew that the first reason was a 
fact, why should he go to a 
worse? I fear to trust him. 
However, the Gr. j&rrgax 0 * * 8 
explained by Donuegan: “ a 
tumor under the tongue, im¬ 
peding articulate utterauce.” 

Ranceo: See Appendix. 

Rancidus, affected. Fr. ran - 
ceo . See Putidus. 

Ranunculus , crow-foot. Fr. 
rana, as Gr. j3arpo%iov. “It 
seems to be called from its 


growing in places where frogs 
abound*” F.* 

Rapax , ravenous. Fr. rapfo* 
As Fogio, Fugax. - 

Rdphdnus, a radish. The 
singular punishment with a ra¬ 
dish. 'PaQmvog. ' 

Rapid us, rapid. Fr. rapio. 
As Gelidus, Frigidus. Said 
properly of torrents seizing and 
bearing down quickly every thing' 
with them. Compare 
from Phrrco. 

Rapina, robbery. Fr. rapio. 
As Ruo, Ruina. 

Rapio, I snatch, seize. Fr. 
dpraoo, transp. pavouo. Tooke: 
“ From Anglo-Sax. reafian , ra- 
pere.’' Wachter: “ Allied are 
Arab, raphaa , Sorab. rabu, 
Anglo-Sax. reafian, bereafian , 
(bereave). Germ, rauben, (rob).” 

Rapio, I seize. Fr. rapio , 
raptum. 

Rapum, Rapa , a turnip. Fr. 
pamj$ and 

Raro , seldom. That is, thin¬ 
ly. Fr. rarus. 

Rarus, thin, not close or tbiok, 
scanty. Referred to time, scarce, 
seldom occurring. Fr. apaubg, 
apa.bg, whence araus, araRus , 
(as fjLovfracov, musaRum,) rarus , 
as *Agouga, Rura; *Eprrp or, 
Remus. 

Rastrum, a hoe, rake, barrow, 
drag to break clods. Fr. rado, 
rasum, as Clausum, Claustrum. 
Rado , I shave, rub. It is used 


1 So also Turton in Ranunculus. Bet 
under Batrachium be says: “ From its 
likeness to a frog/* I fear such contra¬ 
dictions are indications of ignorance of 
his subject. 
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widi Marra. Pliny haa “ her- 
bam mirril ad solum. radert” 
If Al. from pMMrrhf, (farrhf,) 
broken to pieces. This suits 
well some tenses of rostrum, 

.Ratdria, lighters, barges. 

Perhaps at having the form of 
the ratis.” F.. 

Ratio seems to mean the act 
or consequence (rendi) of think* 
ing tod judging. Fr. reor, ra - 
/sis. Is epos: “ Utilissimum 
ra/ta impeqdentem vita re tem- 
pestatem.” Hence ratio is the 
reason of man, rationality. 
JHence it means also reflect¬ 
ing, reasoning, arguing, and sig¬ 
nifies an argument or dispute. 
Also a determination or plan 
of action, intention, purpose, 
scheme, thought upon and cho¬ 
sen after reflection. Caesar: 

In presenti& Pompeii inse- 
quendi rationem omittit: in 
Hispaniam proficisci consti- 
tuit.” Also, a plan, expe¬ 
dient, way, manner of bringing 
about an object, resolved on by 
reflection and judgment. Ne- 
pos: “ Ad hunc interficiendum 
talem iniit rationem.” Also, a 
plan, mode, method. Cicero : 
“ Splendida dicendi ratio .” 
Also, a cause, reason, motive, 
supposing judgment and reflec¬ 
tion. Cicero : “ Cur sic opi- 
netur, rationem subjicit.” Also, 
a reckoning, calculation, ac¬ 
count, which is one with thinking 
and judging. Horace: u Lon- 
gis rationibus assem In partes 
centum diducere.” That is, 
by long calculations. Seneca : 
u Ponitis rationem singqlorum, 
quibus pecuniam credituri 


estis.” You make calculations 
respecting. Hence ro/tones red- 
do, refero, I give in my accounts. 
Also, an estimation, valuing, 
regard, respect. And propor¬ 
tion. Cicero: “ Pro rations 
pecuniae liberalius eat Brutus 
tractatus quim Pompeius.” 
The Latins said Rata porrio. 
f Wachter refers ratio to Goth. 
rathjo , Germ, rat, rede , Anglo- 
Sax. rad, red , rad. 

Ratiocuior , I consider, rea¬ 
son; calculate, compute. Fr. 
ratio. As Sermo, Sermocinor. 
Ratis: See Appendix. 
Ratitus, stamped with the 
figure of a ratis. 

Ratus, thinking, judging. 
See Reor. Also, in a passive 
Sense, judged, decreed, deter¬ 
mined, established by law, rati¬ 
fied, fixed, valid. Rata pars, 
or portio, a proportion deter¬ 
mined on, fixed on. “ Certa et 
determinate.” F. 

Rauca, an earthworm injuri¬ 
ous to the roots of trees. u Ex 
colore ravo ” says Ainsworth. 
That is, as raucus is formed 
perhaps from ravus in the sense 
of hoarse, so it is in the sense of 
tawny, &c. 

Raucus, hoarse. Fr. ravus , 
whence ravicus(*s Teter, Tetri- 
cus), and raucus, as Aviceps, 
Auceps. % Al. from xfavyij, 
a bawling. For craucus. 
Raudus, eris , -- ■ ■- 

Ravus, hoarse,-— 

Ravus, tawny,- 

Re —, back. Fr. retro. Re- 
moveo, I move back, withdraw, 
remove. So Recedo, I go back, 
recede. Hence Repono is, I 
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lay back iu a retired pert, ley 
by. He—if also, again, in return: 
aa in Heddo. So we aay To 
give back. Hence re— ex¬ 
presses reciprocation. Hence 
tt — is, against. Pngno, 1 fight; 
Jiepugno, I fight so as to give 
back the blow of one who fights. 
So Rebello, Resisto, Reluctor. 
From signifying against or in 
opposition, re — gives a con¬ 
trary sense to a word. Claudo, 
1 shut; Recludo, 1 open. Or 
this sense flows from that of 
reciprocation. Also, again, a 
second time. Waller: u This 
Cesar found, and that ungrate¬ 
ful age With losing him went 
BACK to blood and rage.” So 
Repuerasco is to go back to 
childhood, to become a child 
again. Re — is also anew. Re- 
tiovo, I bring a thing back to 
its old state and make it new 
again. Again and again, often, 
aa in Repeto. 

Reapse , in very deed. For 
re eapse . Festus: u Eapse, e& 
ipsa.” Eapse was put for 
eap$&, for brevity’s sake. Or 
regard was had to Gr. 
whence ipse . 

Redtus, the state (rei) of one 
accused. 

Rebello, 1 wage (helium ) war 
against. See Re—. Forcellmi 
thinks k means properly, to wage 
war again. 

Rcbito , I return. See Beto. 

Recdpitulo, 1 recapitulate. 
That is, I go back again so as 
to state tbe ( capita ) heads of 
my argument. 

Recens, ricentis , fresh, new. 
From re and cando, (whence 


Candto,) emmfum, as Tender, 
Tectum. As said of things 
made white ssd shining ogam. 
Or say mens is for rermmdu, ft» 
cendisy records, mow. 1 
. Rechumm: See Append*. 

Rjxidtvus, recovering, taBtot- 
ed. Fr. cadhus. Re opposes. 
See Re —. 

Recinium : See Rvcmimn. 

Rectpero : See Recupefo. 

Reetprvcus, alternate, recipro¬ 
cal. Fr. reeiproeo . From m 
cipero, rtcipro , I take in tM 
Somewhat as Presto, P resto 
lor. Or reciprocus is from re¬ 
ctpero, whence rtdperims, (as 
Tetrus, Tetricus), re cip rkus. 
Then I into O, somewhat m 
U for I in Recupero for Rech> 
pero. % Al. from re, and proeo: 
that is, i demand back. (X 
being supposed to be insetted 
here, and in incitega. Coach 
piio. But no reason is givea 
for this insertion. 

Recito, I read aloud. Fir. 
cito, I call to witness. Said 
properly of barristers calling 
to their aid manuscripts, wills* 
&c. by way of testimony. Re 
implies going back to past times* 
Also, 1 say by heart. That is, 
i call back to my memory. 

Recludo, I open. See Re—. 

Recoct us, well-practised, ex¬ 
pert. Francis : “ Properly, 

double-dyed, who has fully taken 


1 Others bring recenti* from farferrss, 
transp. fit<rfi*rrot, (as Rapio from *Af 
wdta), farrjrros. Hesychius explains 
ipciius by vtapbs, new. And, if veers ft 
vere written resent, this derivatidii 
would be excellent. % Al. from re and 
Mirto, (irabr,) new. 



ihr.” Re, asmRepeto. But 
rordn differently understood. 
icolo, I prune or dress or 
rate afresh. See Re —. 
ce, 1 renew generally. 
Jt I call hock to my iuiud, 
I to my remembrance. 
xardor, I call back to my 
• Fr. cor , cordis . in cor 
to* i recal to my feelings 
kffections. 

icreo, I renew; I recruit, 
lb, renew my exhausted 
irs. Properly, 1 create 
i, So Reficio. 

*cia, a tunic wrought by 
standing (recto) upright, 
masius docet duplicem fu- 
texendi mod urn : alteram 
stances, et subtemon sur- 
versum seu in ahitudinem 
A impellentes, texebant: 
im f quo sedentes, et pectine 
nun vensita et in inferiorem 
m subtemen trudentes den- 
it. Priori inodo suspensis 
sribus rectum stamen ex- 
bant: idque fuit tela recta, 
recta tunic® diet® sunt/’ 


“ cvbvo discemere rectum / 1 
Oar word Wrong is properly 
Twisted from To Wring, i. c. 
twist. So the French Tort, 
wrong, is Tortus. And Droit, 
right, is Directus. Of correct 
manners or morals, upright, 
honest. The Northern reckt , 
rickt, right, &c. are properly 
referred by Wachter aod Tookc 
to rectus, which is for regtus 
from rego, the same as dirigo .* 

RectUa , a little thing, toe. 
Fr. res, rei, as Spes, Specula. 

Recupbro, Rectptro, I get 
back, recover. Fr. recipere, 
whence rccipero. Recupero, as 
occUpo. Coosidero, Desidero, 
Tolero, are similarly formed 
from Considers, Desidere, To- 
lere. % Al. from re and paro ; 
whence repero, recipero: as Cl 
is thought to be added in Red- 
procus, Incitega, Concipilo. 

Reciao , i refuse. Fr. causa* 
That is, I allege reasons against. 
See Excuso. 

Ricufitus, having (cutem) the 
skin grown again. But, when 


refer, a ruler. Fr. rego, 
m. 

ictus, stretched out straight, 
;bt forward, direct; being 
tiy upward, perpendicular, 
t, proper, correct, i. e. not 
aed or twisted, but straight 
should be. 1 Horace has 


Recta cccna est lauta, integro appa- 
iitructa, quam ditiores dare sole* 
Jkutibui et tfduiataribas, ab ovo 
ad mala legitimis ferculis eos be- 
ezeipientes et hberaliter. Nam 
, loco integri rectique convivii, 
lam praebebant; qua, quannris 
aomine daretur, non tames ceanara 
m, aed partem cccuac continebat.” 


Thus Fortellini: who states a different 
reason on the words of Suetonius : Con- 
vivabstur et assidue, aec iia q ua m nisi 
reetd: u Rectam bic ideo vocari putant, 
quia ordine discumbcntibus pneberetur; 
cum sportuls sine erdhie ac (Kscrinriao 
promiscue clientibus aaferencto objice- 
rentur.” 

9 Tlds is a pretty dear proof that 
the northern nations took this word from 
tlie Latins, and not rice feral. A useful 
work might be written by accumulating 
such proofs. I now go to the Greeks. 
Wachter states that Germ, flfsm, KngL 
loose, is allied to Gr. Adsoq Avow, Afom 
Is not tlie S a plain indication that tins 
northern words are from the Greek, since 
X does not appear in the present of Adm, 
but comes into the futon merely os a 
temporal adjunct ? 
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it k applied to the circumcised 
‘Jews, re seems to mean the 
same as in Reoludo, and to give 
an opposite sense. Forcellini 
understands it thus : “ Cui pre* 

E tiara praecisum ftiit: quia eo 
A cpfis qnidem utcunque re- 
Actt^ est, giandem tamen non 
implias tegit.chm sit ilia bre- 
eior.” 

’••• Redamo, 1 love in return. 
Soft for reamo, as Reeo, Redeo. 
But why should D be chosen i 
Perhaps, for T in Retro. So 
Retro-do, Ret-do, Reddo; Re- 
tro-liquise, Reuliquiae, Relli- 
quise. 

Reddo, 1 give back. See 
Redamo. 

* Rcdemior , a contractor, un¬ 
dertaker, farmer of the public 
taxes. Fr. redimo, redemtus . 
Emo is to take, to take on one¬ 
self. And re denotes the re¬ 
turn or gain made in return for 
such an undertaking. 

Redeo,l return. See Redamo. 
Redtgo, I drive or force back, 
repulse. Fr. ago . See Redamo. 
Also, 1 force a person who 
wishes to go (retro) back, I 
bring forcibly, as in Redtgo sub 
potestatem, &c. 

Ridtmiculum , a fillet, rib¬ 
and. Fr. redimio. 

Redimo , I bind, crown. For 
reditnicio from amicio , taken in 
its pure sense of amjicio , I cast 
round, Al. for redipio from 
re and apio , I bind. ^f Al. 
from re and 8 ipa, a binding. 
If Al. from re-am-eo. 

Redimo , I buy back or in re¬ 
turn. Fr. emo . Also, I con¬ 
tract for. See Redemtor. 


: Reditu*, a yearly return, pro¬ 
fit or produce. <* Quia quot* 
aunts rediti’ F. 

. Redivia , Reduvia, a whitlow* 
Redivia for redmvia* and this 
for reltnria, as meEhtor is re* 
ferred to psAsTfiputf. Festus 
says that some call it rehmum. 
Turnebus: u Est reduvia quum 
se reiuit ac resolvit cutis eirea 
ungues.” So Diluo, Diludo. 
Or we will suppose that these 
words are put for rtdiluma , fr. 
rediluo , formed somewhat like 
Redivivus. Then we have re- 
dwia or reduvia , according as 
we reject LU or 1L. Again: 
Sidonius calls “ reduvias esca- 
nun” the remnants of food stick¬ 
ing in teeth. That is, esem qos 
reluuntur . He calls “ redu¬ 
vias conchyliorum 9 ’ fragments of 
shells thrown up by the sea. 
As being in a state of resolution 
Some read rcluvias. 

Redivivus , springing up again. 
Qui redit ad earn conditionem 
ut vivat. 

Redo, some fish in the Mo¬ 
selle, mentioned by Ausonius. 
Probably a Gallic word. See 
Alosa. 

Reduct us, sequestered. That 
is, removed back. So Repono. 

Rtdundo , l overflow. Taken 
from (undo:) waters checked in 
their course and going back in 
consequence of being too co¬ 
pious to flow down the channel. 
Virgil: u Ceu pingui flumine 
Nilus Cftm REFLU 1 T cempk.” 
Forcellini supposes re here to 
mean “ valde,” without assign¬ 
ing a reason. 

Reduvia: See Redivia. 
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idux, rcd&eis, who has re- 
id nfe. That is, one whom 
; conveyance (reducit) brings 
• So we have Dicax from 
>, Educo from Duco, &c. 
kx is also, bringing back 

ifelhy I refute. Fr. fallo, 
b is fr. <r$oAAa, I upset. 

I. from fetlo , as. u Ghm 
propria sit, mammara su- 
refello est, ex ore exspuo, 
to, rejicio. Unde trans- 
dicitur pro, ostendere falsa 
quse dicta sunt.” F. 
efero , l represent, resemble, 
t is, I bear the counter 
c, a mark corresponding to 
her. So Refulgeo. See 

efert , is of importance or 
eminent, is conducive to 
interests of. Properly, it 
i back, carries us back, to 
a point. Plautus: “ Quam 
;m istuc refert T* So Gr. 
rfpsi, foxQepe i. So, It is 
ortant from Importo. Re 
is to be lengthened, because 
•/ is put for retro fert, ret - 
See Redamo. Some 
K)8e refert put for res fert . 
refert has often a nomina- 
expressed. Lucretius: 
•que adeo magni refert stu- 
i atque voluntas.” Others 
r it to re fert , or reifert . 

I 'efert us , stuffed, fr. far - 

lifixus, taken down. Re 
'esses the contrary. See 

lefractarius, refractory. Pr. 
igo. “Tanquam obstantia 
wgens.” F. 


— 9fM 

Rejfr&gbr, 1 oppose. The 
opposite' of suffragor , which 
see. r 1 » ■ 

Refriva f aba. Pliny : “Naai~ 
qne fa bam e frugibus rtferre 
mos est auspicii causft, quas 
ideo refriva appellatur.” So that 
ref rim is for referiva, (as Cado, 
Cadiva,) which some read. Fes- 
tus: “ ASlius dubitat an ea sit 
quse prolata in segetem domum 
referatur f an quae refrigatur , 
quod est, torreatur.” in the 
latter case refriva is for refri- 
giva. 

Refulgeo, I send back or 
reflect a shining brightness. 

Refuto, l refute. See Futo. 

Regaviolus, a wren. Others 
think it a wit wall. Fr. rex , re- 
gis , and avis. Rex avium. 
So the wren was called /9an- 
X/<rx of. 

Regia, a palace. That is, 
regia domus. 

Regiila vestis. Supposed by 
Forcellini and others to come 
from recta , whence reetilla, re- 
cilia , regiila . If Some under¬ 
stand it a royal robe, fr. rex, 
regis . Tooke 2 “ From the 

Anglo-Sax. ragel, to cover.” 

Regina, a queen. Fr. rex , 
regis. Ina, as in Fodina. 

Regio , a pbrtion or tract of 
land, district. “ Quia per par¬ 
tes seu provincias terra regi - 
tur" F. Also, a part or quar¬ 
ter of the city of Rome. A 
quarter of the world, a clime. 
E regions is, directly opposite 
to. For the part immediately 
opposite to a tract of country is 
that just out of or beyond it. 
Hence it seems to be that “ E 
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rcgione ” owans hi * dire*! Hoe. 
Cicero : * Ut cbm due: indivL 
dua per inanitatem ferantur, 
allarum e regione moveatur, 
altenun declintt.” The one 
moves in the direction just facing 
iu 

Rdgius, royal. Fr. rex, re* 
gi$. 

Regno, I reign. Fr. reg- 

mm.. 

Regnum, a kingdom. For 
reginum fr. rear, regis, 

Rego, 1 stretch out straight. 1 
move in a straight liqp. Lucan ; 
“ Tela regent per viscera Capsa- 
ris.” 1 lead straight on, as a ship, 
horsoB, &c. Hence, I guide, di¬ 
rect; and hence, 1 govern, rule. 
Fr. ifiyn, I stretch forth. 
So tpiyofM is to thrust forwards 
a spear and wound. This pri¬ 
mary sense of rego is clear in 
the compounds Porrigo, Di¬ 
ngo, Surgo, in Rectus the par* 
ticiple of Rego* and in Regula. 
The O is dropt in ’ Qpirym, as in 
Remus and Ramus. Other 
languages however afford words 
cognate with rego and Spiyth 
49 sleeken, (Germ.), tendere, ex* 
tendere, expandere. Hebr. ro* 
kag , Goth, rakjan , Franc, recc - 
hen , Iceland, recicia” W. 
u Caninius deduces rego for nz- 
go fr. *px»> transp, Ju¬ 

nius from the Babylonian rac , a 
king.” V. But these deriva* 
lions do not at all agree with 
the primary senses of rego. 

Regula, a square or ruler by 
which lines ( reguntur ) are led 
straight on. Hence a pattern, 
rule, example. Sq from TegQ 
is Tegula. 


. Rigid inis, regular. That is, 
according to (regular*) rale* 
RiguhtU a petty king, Fr. 
nr. regw, 

Reiculut, RijSaUns, worth* 
less, vile. Fr, reficio. Digues 
rejici. Virgil Ins Reice for 
Rejice; “ Pascentas a flu mine 
reice capelkuu” 

Kclativa pronomina* relative 
pronouns. Fr. refero m relatem . 
Scbeller: u They refer gene¬ 
rally to a word preceding, but 
sometimes to one which is to 
follow. As Qui, Is.” “ Quae 
antecedens nomen qtiodammodo 
referunt , et velut in memorises 
reducunt.” F, 

Relego, I send out of tbs 
way to a retired place, banish, 
Fr. lego, I send. 

ReTicinui: See Appendix, 
Relicuus, for reliyuu*. 
RcKgio, Relligio, scruple, 
fear in a religious sense, a scru¬ 
pulous fear of offending the 
Gods. Pliny : “ Subit tacita re* 
ligio animas.” Awe and vencra* 
tion towards the Gods, piety, re¬ 
ligion. Scrupulousness caused 
by the obligation of duty i exact* 
ness, delicacy, sincerity, faith. 
Fr, religo , avi, to bind and 
keep back. Qui inhibemuv 
quippiam facere. Serous» 
“ Religio, metus, ab eo qubd 
mentem deli get” Lac tan tins; 

“ Hoc pietatis vinculo obstricti 
Deo et religati sumus. Unde 
ipsa religio nomen sccepit; 
non, ut Cicero interpretatus est, 
a relegendo .” Herald: “ Qu6d 
res divines et humanam vim su- 
perantee horroreni injiciant ani* 
mosque quasi Unfan; conttyg. 
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tot.* f Or reUgio is from re- 
licio, «4r. lacio, to draw back, 
Janptnm. U Cicero: “ Qui 
omnia, quae ad cultum Deorum 
pertinerent, diligenter retracts* 
rent et tanquam relegerent, dic- 
ti suat religion ex ruegendo” 

ReEgiosus, inspiring awe, 
venerable. Scrupulous, con¬ 
scientious. Religious. Fr. re- 
Ugio. 

Reliquia, remains. Fr. re- 
Efuus. E long, as I in Italia. 
Or see Redamo. 

- Reliquor , 1 am in arrears. 
u Retiqua debeo, reliquis ob- 
ooxhis sum.” F. 

Ri/iquus, remaining. Fr. re- 
Mquo, relinquo , as Frsgilis from 
Frango, Frago. 

Reluct or, 1 straggle against. 
See Be—. 

Remasse, to return. For re- 
measse. But the reading is very 
dubious. 

Remedium, a remedy. Fr. 
medeor . Re means bringing 
back to health. . 

Remetigo , a fish said to stay 
the coarse of a ship by sticking 
to ks keel. Fr. ftfAAu, to de¬ 
lay. But this word rests on 
tbe testimony of Festus. In 
Plant. Casin. 4, 3, 6, which he 
adduces, tbe edd. read other¬ 
wise. 

Remex, remigis, a rower, 
Qui remum agit . Or, qui remo 
agit ha vein. 

Remigo , I row. See Re- 

■ME. 

Riminiscor , 1 call to mind. 
Sea Memini. 

Remit to, 1 let go back, 1st 
oeae, slacken; 1 give up, per- 
Etym. 


nut; I pardon, like Condooo; 
i dispense with; I let go, for¬ 
bear, desist. See Omitto, Pne* 
termitto. 

Rernira , a fish, which sticks 
to a ship and retards its pro¬ 
gress. Fr. mora . 

Rtmotus, remote. That is, 
moved far back. See Reduo 
tus. 

Remulco, I tow a ship. Fr. 

jvfMVkxim, pVfJLQVXxa. 

Remulcus , a rope to tow a 
ship with. Fr r remulco . Or 
from a word pupouXxif. 

Rbnuria , days kept sacred to 
Remus . 

Remus, an oar. Fr. ipcrpbf, 
whence retmus, remus • E is 
dropt, as in Rufus, Ruber, Li¬ 
ber. If Quayle refers to Celt. 
rama. 1 

Ren: See Appendix. 

Rehideo , 1 shine,- am bright 
or resplendent. Also, I laugh. 
For laughter gives resplendence 
to tbe face. As Niteo is traced 
to v/gtt, v*virai, to wash; so 
from the same vlfy, fut £• v&ics, 
is nideo, whence renideo >, like 
Refulgeo. 

Rhtuo , I deny. Fr. nuo, I 
nod assent. Re contradicts. 

Renuncio, I renounce. Re 
contradicts. " Quasi contba- 
bio nuncio irritnm facio.” F. 1 
send a contrary message; and, 
the word 1 sent, whether of 
news or promise, I now dis¬ 
claim or renounce. 

Reor, I judge, think. Rdtus 
is for ref us. Some refer ratus to 


1 Clashes! Journal, No. 0, p. 118. 

3 E 
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Germ, raten, to number or com¬ 
pute. Then, to think, as Aoyftbpai 
from koyof, computation. But 
whence is rtor 1 Shall we bring 
it fr. iptoftcu, to question, en¬ 
quire; and so by enquiry to 
form an opinion i E being ne¬ 
glected, as in Lamina, Liber, 
Remus, Ruber, Rufus. % Or 
rather, as iptes was to speak, 
could ipiopat have meant, I speak 
to myself, reflect, like ffatyfuai 7 . 
Or could reo have been a word 
prior to rtor: epics being taken 
in the sense of thinking, as 
is often in Homer ? % Or, 
as era and elpos were to connect, 
could egecp and ifiofta* have 
meant to connect ideas in the 
mind, and so to think and judge? 
As egsfls, to speak, is from the 
idea of connecting words. 1 

Repdfrula , barriers, bars, 
bolts. Fr. pago, pango. As 
fastened in so as to oppose en¬ 
trance. Reisagainst. See Re—. 

Reparo, 1 repair. Re is 
again. 

Repedo, I go back. Pedem 
retrano . 

Repens , sudden. “ Fr. pit r», 
to verge, tend downwards. For 
a body tending downwards does 
so all on a sudden or instanta¬ 
neously, as we see in a pair of 
scales. So the Greeks said h 
pory, in a moment” V. 

Repent inns, same as repens , 
entis. 


1 From res, ret, says Sipontmoa. That 
ia, I judge a thing to be (rem) a reality. 
Tooke says: “ Res, a thing, gives us rear, 
that is, I am thiog-ed : ve-reor, I am 
strongly thing-ed. The Reader will 
give these words meaning, if he can. 


Repirio , I find out, discover; 

X invent* Fr. potto, as in Ape- 
rio. * Re means the tracing back 
things to their remote or retired 
situation and bringing them out 
of it. 

Repeto , i go back to the be* 
ginning, trace back. Abo, I 
call back to my mind, recollect 

Rcpctunde , illegal exaction^ 
extortion. For repetendss ■ pe¬ 
cuniae. Or rather repctundarum 
is for repetendarum pecuoiaram, 
and repetundis is for repetendk 
pecuniis. Crimen repetsmda- 
rum is a charge of repeatedly 
demanding and extorting sums 
of money. Re, again and again. 

Repleo, 1 replenish, recruit. 
Fr. pleo. That is, 1 fill again, 
1 fill a vessel which has been 
emptied. Generally, I fill. 

Replum: See Appendix. 

Repo, 1 creep or craw). Fr. 
egtoo, transp. ptwes, as Rapio 
from Mprm. Vice versfi, we 
have f era from 

Repotia, a # banquet on the 
day after marriage; or, as others 
say, on the seventh day after. 
A renewal of the drinking bout. 
“ Quia quasi rejicitur poiaiio 
F. Thus Dr. Francis: t€ A fes¬ 
tival in which they drank, what¬ 
ever remained of yesterday’s 
entertainment. Quia iterum 
potaretur” 

Represento , I make present 
to one, exhibit or lay before 
one, represent. Prasentem fa- 
cio. Re seems to mean much 
the same as in Reperio. Also, 
I draw or paint to the life. Also, 
I do anything at the time pre¬ 
sent, instead of delaying it Jail a 




REP- 

future time. Frontinus : <4 Ut 
sesthnet quae reprasentanda, 
qua differenda sint.” Hence, I 
pay or buy with ready money. 
And 1 anticipate, or make that 
to be at the present time which 
was to be done at a future time. 
Cicero: " Dies promissorum 
adest: quern etiam repraseutabo, 
si ad veneris.” 

Reprehendo, I reprove. That 
is, I lay hold of a person and 
pull him back, I check. “ Ver¬ 
bis ab agendo retrabo.” F. 

Repto, I creep. Fr. repo, 
reptum. 

Repudio , I cast off, disown, 
divorce. Rejicio pro pudore. 

Requtro, 1 seek back. Fr. 
qtuero. So Acquiro. 

Res, rei, a thing. Fr. xge'or, 
(same as xgijfta), whence for 
softness ^ 80 $. See Rens. Or 
from XP*! 0 * 1 ?’ taken in the sense 
of xfnjfta. JCgrj<n$ from 
rai, as from 

Or fr. fatf* properly, a thing 
said ; and so a thing in general. 
Plautus: 44 Feci isthcec dicta 
que vos dicitis.” So fafia in 
Luke €, 15. Compare iEs 
from Alins. ^ Or from reor. 
A thing thought. % Al. from 
faXpt, to do. A thing done. 

Reseda, dock, a kind of herb. 
Fr. sedo , resedo. Re, as in Re- 
medium. Pliny: “ Discutit (re¬ 
seda) inflammationes omnes. 
Qui curant ek, addunt haec ver¬ 
ba : Reseda, morbos reseda . 
Hcc ter dicunt totiesque des- 
puunt.” 

* Resero, I unbolt, set open. 
Fr. sera. Re contradicts. 

Rtsiduus, left, remaining. Fr. 
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resideo , I keep back and rest 
still, 1 continue, remain. 

Resigno, 1 break open what 1 
bad sealed and ratified, 1 disan¬ 
nul, invalidate. Horace of For¬ 
tune : “ Laudo manentem: si 
celeres quatit Pennas, reSigno 
quae dedit.” It seems • to mean 
irritum facio, I nullify or can¬ 
cel her gifts. Baxter's note is: 
“ Demto signo cbirographuin 
dissolvimus.” Some understand 
it as equivalent to Rescribo. 
Dacier : 44 Rbscribere, i. e. 
sibi creditam pecuniam reddere. 
Nam creditores scribere sive 
dictare dicebantur, cbm crede- 
bant. Debitores verd, cbm sol- 
vebant, rbscribere. Resig- 
nare igitur pro rescribbre, 
i. e. reddere.” Others under¬ 
stand it, I sign away from my¬ 
self. 

Resina, resin, rosin. Fr. fa- 
rtvrj. Or say fr. facrlvfj, which 
could come from fyfaaeu, as 
far ini from fyfareti, perf. pass, of 
^ 800 . 

Resipisco, I recover my sen¬ 
ses, return to a right understand¬ 
ing, reform. 'Fr. sapio , resipio. 

Resisto, 1 resist. That is, 1 
stand against. See Re—• 

Respecto, I regard, respect. 
That is, I look round to. Or 
re is often. 1 look upon often, 
and so consider and think of 
much. Opposed to turning 
away from. 

Respondeo is properly, I en¬ 
gage or promise in return. Hie 
spondet; ille respondet se idem 
facturum. Hence respondeo was 
said of answering to what ano¬ 
ther had said before, so as to 
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say something fa correspondence 
with it. Hence of answering 
generally. Also, 1 agree or cor¬ 
respond with. Also, I appear 
fa coart, so as to answer to my 
name. 

Rctpomo, I oppose, resist. 
Properly, I answer to a charge, 
rebut or resist it. Fr. respondeo, 
responsum ,. 

Re*puo> 1 spit back what 1 
have swallowed; 1 reject, nau¬ 
seate, dislike. 

Restauro , 1 repair. See In- 
stauro. 

RestiKUs, unintennhted, per¬ 
petual. Pliny has “ restibilem 
fcecunditatem.” Also, cultiva¬ 
ted year after year without in¬ 
termission, as Ager rcstibihs . 
Fr. resto, whence rettabilis, re- 
ittbilis . Retto, I last, endure, 
remain. 

Rutinguo , 1 put out, extin¬ 
guish. See Exstinguo. 

Restis, a cord, rope. Fr. 
fiueo, to draw, haul. That is, from 
£uotij$, transp. tfirrvf. If with¬ 
out this transposition, E will be 
for U, as in sEntio: and as 
some derive pEssum from /32Vr- 
<rov. ^ Al. from resto. i4 Qudd 
restes ligata stare faciunt.” V. 

Ret*, Reto. Wachter: u Gel- 
lius* does not hit on the right 


1 Geilius: •* In quodara edicto aod- 
quiore scrip tom invenimui: Qui flamrai 
retanda publice redemta babent. Re- 
tanda quid enact qasrebatur. Dixit ami¬ 
cus mens in libro se Gavii de Origine 
Vocabulornm septimo legisse retas vocari 
arbores, qua aut ex ripia fluminum emi- 
nerent, aut in alveia eoram extarent, ap. 
peUatasque ease a retibus , qodd prater, 
euntei naves impedirent et quasi irreti- 
rtnt: ftddreoque saw arbitrari nttmd a 


sense of these words. Monel- 
lanus is nearer: 4 1 suspect that 
retas are not trees, but a kind of * 
reed springing up fa riven, 
which, unless every now and 
then removed, occasion trouble 
to bargemen. The Germans 
and Gauls call reeds rotr. 9 He 
was perhaps ignorant of the 
northern words tied, red, ret , a 
reed; for from these are reta 
and reto * See Rate. 

Rete, a net, gin, trap. Fr. 
ipipruw, '^tjTues, to keep fa, stop, 
hinder, Or, —• since iytru* 

is from Ipiprai pp. of a verb Ifmcs, 
to draw, to draw back, allied to 
ip6m, whence lyosw, to keep fa,* 
— rete is from this i. e.‘ 

from a verb tpyrew, fariw, farm*' 
^ M From pirn, to draw,* 9 says 
Wachter. Al. from ^Arvwy 
JEoI. ptrrm, to throw. As Ms* 
ruov from llnm, tAixroi.* 

Retento, I hold back, checks 
Fr. retineo , retentum . 

Rttiarins , a gladiator who 
endeavoured to throw ( retem ) a 
net over the head of his antago* 
fast. 

Reticulum, net-work; a net¬ 
ted bag, reticule. Fr. rete . 

Retinaculum, that by which 
a thing is tied or held back. Ca¬ 
ble, rein. Fr. retineo. 

Retracto , I retract. Fr, re- 
traho, retractum , I draw back, 
recti. 

Retractus, retired. See Rc- 
ductus. 


flumina locari sdita ewe, id ect, puvgaxH 
da: ne quid aut morse aut periculi navi- 
bus iu ea virgulta inddentibus ficret.** 

* u From Hebr. RST, wtt." Aiasw. 
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RairtmerUum dregs. Fr. 
retero, rctrivi, like Detrimen¬ 
ts* Properly, dregs remaining 
from olives after they have been 
bruised. 

Metro : See Appendix. 

Retrorsum, in a direction 
backward* Retroversum . 

Returo, 1 open. See Obturo* 
He, as in Redudo. 

Revelo, I unveil, uncover. 
Re, as in Reciudo. 

Rhnmentum, a fringe. Fr. 
Vico, l bind. Revieo, same as 
Revincio. 

Reus, one bound or obliged 
to perform. Fr. xfso;, transla¬ 
ted by Donnegan, “ that which 
has been contracted for, pro¬ 
mised ; or which a person is 
obliged to discharge.” The 
guttural is omitted, as in Laena 
from JCKauva. Reus is also one 
accused or impeached: and is 
here thought to come from res , 
ret. Hill: “ Reus, from res, 
denotes the persoo whose cause 
is the subject of litigation, whe¬ 
ther guilty or not. Cicero : 
* Reos appello non eos modo 
qni arguuntur, sed onines quo¬ 
rum de re disceptatur.’ It ap¬ 
plies equally to one concerned in 
civil and in criminal processes.” 
Vossius : “ Quia ejus res, h. e. 
causa agitur. Res enim notat 
causam seu litem.” iElius says: 
" Reus est qui cum altero 
litem contestatam habet, sive 
is egit, sive cum eo actum 
est.” 

Rex, reps, a kiug. Fr. rexi 
fr. rego. Or from regens, short¬ 
ened to regns, regs. 

Rka, rhubarb. As growing 


on the bttks of the Rka i. e* 
the Volga. 

Rhddtne, slender, thin, ema¬ 
ciated. \Pa8irij. 

Rhapsodic , a book of Homer. 
'Pcctyakia. 

Rheda, a carriage. “ The 
Germans and Belgians, whose 
language was the same as the 
Gallic, say to this day reden or 
ryden, to ride on horseback or 
in a carriage. Hence doubtless 
is rheda." V. u Rad, (Germ.), 
a carriage.' An aocient-Gallic 
word. Franc, reit, Iceland. 
reid. Hence rheda . Quintilian: 
Plurima Gallic a valuerunt, 
ut rheda." W. 

Rheno, a thick garment made 
of skins, peculiar to the Gauia 
and Germans. Fr. £ivo$, a skin. 
% Or from the northern then, 
whence our rein-deer . As made 
of its skin. 1 *[[ Wachter notices 
the Anglo-Sax. reon, stragulum. 

Al. from the river Rhenus, 
Rhine: as used by its borderers. 

Rhetor, a rhetorician. ‘Pq~ 
rug. 

Rhetra, a law. 'Pjjtj*. 

Rheuma , a catarrh. Psiifut. 

Rhinoceros, a rhinoceros. f Pi- 
vo 

Rhinthon. Forcellini: " A 
Tarentine comic poet, a con¬ 
temptible trifler, (nugator vilis- 
8imus): others say he was a 
tragic poet. Varro uses the 


1 Wachter object!: •* Qot fieri potest 
at buic opinfoni tot corporibu* in Gallil 
et GermaniA tegeadia unura rangiferorom 
genus sufficiat ? Admittaxnua rangiferoram 
exarias, sed aliarum ferarum pelles non 
nrrhidisiTu 11 
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word for a contemptible, trifling, 
or extravagant fellow: Quia 
contra nunc Rhmthom non dicit 
sua in teres se, uLrum iis piscibus 
stagnum habeas plenum, an 
ranis. Columella: Itaque Te- 
rentius Varro, Nullus est,ioquit, 
nebulo ac riinthon qui tic/’ 

Rhodbdaphne , the rose-bay. 
'Po2o3a$nj. 

Rhombus, a reel or winder. 
Also, a rhomb. And a birt or 
turbot. 'Pip£o$. 

Rhompkaa, a kind of lance. 
'PqiQsu*. 

Rhonckus, snorting, snoring. 
€ PoyX*i* Also, noise through 
the nose made by way of jeer 
and scorn, it is applied also 
to the croaking of frogs. 

Rhus, a busby shrub called 
sumach. *Povf. 

Rhythmuiy harmony, propor¬ 
tion, metre. ^Pudfug. 

Rhytium, a kind of cup. 
'Pvrbvf {>6nov. 

Rica: See Appendix. 

Ricinum, Ricinium , Reci- 
nium , Reicinium : See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Ricuius, - 

Rictus , a scornful opening of 
the mouth in grinning ; the 
whole part of the mouth thus 
open, the jaw, mouth, &c. Fr. 
ringor, ringtum , rigtum, rtc- 
turn. 

Rideo , I smile, laugh. Ab-: 
bieviated from renideo, 1 smile; 
whence reideo, video. Horace 
has “ dulce ridenlem” Al. 
from the North. “ Rulten , 
(Germ.) a trembling. Franc. 
rido . Rut ten, to tremble ; 
Franc, ridon. Rutten is also to 


shake.” W. Rideo Acs wou l d 
be called from the shaking or 
quivering of the limbs in laugb- 
ter . 1 

Rldica , the prop of a vine. 
Fr. eps&s, m to fix firmly. lea, 
as in Monica. G dropt, as in 
Lamina from 'fhyuq; and at 
Ruber, Rufus. 

Rtdiculus f worthy to be 
laughed at. Fr. rideo . 

Rlgeo , i am very chill, stiff 
or benumbed with cold. *P«- 
yw. 

Rtgidus , stiff with celd ; stiff, 
bard, firm, rigid; severe. Fr. 
rigeo. As Frigidus. 

Rtgo, 1 water, wet, moisten. 
Fr. fy*x*> whence brego, (sd 
from XtXm is linCHo, boGo), 
and brtgo, as Leber became Li¬ 
ber, and Pleco Plico. Hence 
rigo, as perhaps B is dropt in 
Rugio; and A in Ros from 
Ap&rof. If Germ, regen is rain. 

Rima, a cleft, fissure. FT: 
fir/fut, whence rigma 9 rimma, 
rima . Compare Remus. 

Rimor, I pry info, search 
narrowly. That is, I look into 
( rimas ) chinks and crannies to 
find. 

Ringor 9 I grin or show my 
teeth like a dog. Fr. fixv&fMu, 
jhxvovjxai, I am wrinkled; transpf 
pivxovfjLou, whence rincor 9 ringor. 1 
Forcellini explains ringor 44 Hi¬ 
res corhugo,” and adds: 
" Translate dicitur de pi antis 


1 Al. from pci&w. Why R far M ? 

3 Julius Sc&liger makes the first I ia 
ridica short, the second long. I know 
not on what authority. I have followed 
Ainsworth. 



re astrictae corru- 
&t cortice finduntur.” 

1 fly, the nose* 1 
he bank of a river. 

, pixog, an osier. As 
%itb osiers. Livy: 
te inter salicta in- 
laterent hostes.” Or 
{httos, a reed. Sta- 
ripa ARUND1NEJE.” 
“ She caused it to be 
long the high reeds 
won the banks of 
Gray : “ Beside some 
USHY BRINK.” 5f 
|torij, impetus. From 
e of the waves beating 
This would be well, 
re the sea-shore. Co- 
is true, uses it in this 
it is very rare. 5T Al. 
oo, ’pelxoo, to break: as 
*us. Forcellini: " Lit- 
tsum est atque huroile: 
r et PRJERUPTIOR.” 
ire Gr. piyph fr. pf\<r- 
•cu* 51 Al. from perco, 

a coffer. 'Pl<rxog, 
a laughter. Fr. rideo , 
isum. 

n due form. Secun- 
n. 

rite, ceremony, usage, 
m. Fr. ^T 0 (,(as rlma 
(Mi), agreed on, deter- 
pecified. Or, to be 
In relation to certain 
i forms of words. 5F 
rplj3og, custom, habit; 
[frog. Hence ritus; 
t as ipnpAg, 'porpig, 


■a fipvx^otuu, I gnash my 


remus. 5f Al. from pvrig, from 
pvw, to flow, to flow on in a 
regular order. Whence ftipig, 
arrangement of parts according 
to due order and proportion. So 
fpTyoo, frlgo. 51 Or from pvrbg, 
from fido, to guard, preserve. 
Euripides: Tphrofog kgyaioy irf* 
ft ov Si^ovaa. 51 Al. from 
Anglo-Sax. riht, law. 

Rlvalis, a rival in love. Ri¬ 
vales were, properly, persons 
who got water from the same 
(rt'rta) brook, and were liable 
to contentions about the carrying 
or using of it. Ulpian: •• Si 
inter rivales , i. e. qui per eun- 
dem rivum aquam ducunt, sit 
contentio de aquae usu. 9> Or 
from the contentions arising 
from the changes of a river’s 
course, and its inroads on one 
person’s property to the detri¬ 
ment of another’s. Some refer 
it to wild beasts coming thirsty 
to a common fountain, and stir¬ 
ring up strife together. Homer: 
'fig S’ St 9 o rov kxipuxrra \ion 
c/Siqraro xfyw* Ti t* ogsog xo- 
pvQjjrt p.lyot fgOVtOVTi futyffftov 
nlbaxog kpf* 6klyi\g. Nonius 
explains rivales “ in unam amo- 
rem derivantes” 

Rivus , a stream, brook. Fr. 
piog, poet, pslog, whence rius, 
riFus . 5f |A1. from pua %: B 
changing to S, perhaps as Q\bB, 
floS ; aXeax^B, vulpeS. 

Rixo , Rixor , I bicker, con¬ 
tend. Fr. ipS£oo, iEolic form of 
ip lor oo, fiit. of E dropt, as 

in Ruber, Remus. 5T Some 
derive rixa from fifcig, a rup¬ 
ture ; and hence a schism. As 
pausA from mamlg. 51 Al. 
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word for a contemptible, trifling, 
or extravagant fellow: Quia 
contra nunc RAinthon non dicit 
sua iuteresse, utrum iis piscibus 
stagnum habeat plenum, an 
ranis. Columella: Itaque Te- 
rentius Varro, Nullus est, inquit, 
uebulo ac rhinthon qui &c.” 

R/wdbdaphne , the rose-bay. 
‘Po8o8a$wj. 

Rhombus , a reel or winder. 
Also, a rhomb. And a birt or 
turbot. 'Pop/So;. 

Rhomphaa , a kind of lance. 
'PofjLQoiicc. 

Rhonchus , snorting, snoring. 
'PoYXpt* Also, noise through 
die nose made by way of jeer 
and scorn. It is applied also 
to the croaking of frogs. 

Rhus , a bushy shrub called 
sumach. *Po5$. 

Rhythmus , harmony, propor¬ 
tion, metre. 'Pvifiof. 

Rhytium , a kind of cup. 
\Purov, pvriov. 

Rica : See Appendix. 

Ricinum, Ricinium , Red- 
nium , Reicinium: See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Rictnus ,- 

Rictus , a scornful opening of 
die mouth in grinning; the 
whole part of the mouth thus 
open, the jaw, mouth, &c. Fr. 
ringor, riugtum , rigturn, rtc- 
tum . 

Rideo , I smile, laugh. Ab¬ 
breviated from renideo , i smile; 
whence reideo , rideo. Horace 
has “ dulcb ridentem” Al. 
from the North. “ Riitten, 
(Germ.) a trembling. Franc, 
rido. Riitten , to tremble; 
Franc, ndo/i. Riitten is also to 


shake/’ W. Ittcfeo then would 
be called from the shaking or 
quivering of the limbs in laughs 
ter. 1 

Ridica , the prop of a vine. 
Fr. ipelfa,* to fix firmly.. Ica 9 
as in Manica. G dropt, as in 
Lamina from 'EXa/xeyiy; and m 
Ruber, Rufus. 

Ridiculus, worthy to be 
laughed at. Fr. rideo . 

Rigeo, I am very chill, stiff 
or benumbed with cold. "Pi- 
yea. 

Rigidus, stiff with cold ; stiff, 
hard, firm, rigid; severe. Fr. 
rigeo . As Frigidus. 1 

Rigo , i water, wet, moisten. 
Fr. /3pex®> whence brcgo, (arf 
from XiXab is linCHo, linGo), 1 
and brigo , as Leber became Lt^ 
ber, and Pleco Plico. Hencfc 
rigo , as perhaps B is drop! m 
Rugio; and J in Ros from 
Apiiro$. Germ, regen is rain. 

Rima , a cleft, fissure. Ft: 
fty[ta, whence rigma , rim me , 
Compare Remus. 

Rimor, I pry into, search 
narrowly. That is, i look into 
(rimas) chinks and crannies to 
find. 

Ringor , I grin or show my 
teeth like a dog. Fr. 
l&i xvovpM, I am wrinkled; transpf 
ptvxovfjLau, whence rincor, ringor: 
Forcellini explains ringor “ na-‘ 
res cor ituoo,” and adds: 
11 Translate dicitur de plantit 


1 Al. from fifiSui. Why K fair M f _ 
a Julius Scaliger makes the first I is 
ridica short, the second long. I know 
not on what authority. I have followed 
Ainsworth. 



re astrictae corru- 
st cortice finduntur.” 
i flv, the nose. 1 
he bank of a river. 

pi*os, an osier. As 
frith osiers. Livy: 
te inter salicta in- 
aterent hostes.” Or 
finos, a reed. Sta- 
rip<Z ARUND1NEJE.” 
H She caused it to be 
long the high reeds 
won the banks of 
Gray : “ Beside some 
USHY BRINK.’* ^ 
bur t), impetus. From 
e of the waves beating 
This would be well, 
re the sea-shore. Co- 
is true, uses it in this 
it is very rare, Al. 
», 'pelxoo, to break: as 
’us. Forcellini: “ Lit- 
sum est atque humile: 
r et PRJERUPTIOR.” 
ire Gr. fayph fr. fijo-- 
* 1 . Al. from phew, 

a coffer. ’PiVxof. 
a laughter. Fr. video , 
sum. 

n due form. Secun- 
n. 

rite, ceremony, usage, 
m. Fr. ^i|TOf,(as rlma 
ft«), agreed on, deter- 
pecified. Or, to be 
In relation to certain 
i forms of words, 
Tp[(k$, custom, habit; 
IpTog. Hence ritus; 
t as cpir/tof, ’perphs. 


m fyvx&opMU) I gnash my 


remus. If Al. from pvrh$> from 
pvw, to flow, to flow on io a 
regular order. Whence potpuog, 
arrangement of parts according 
to due order and proportion. So 
QpTya), frlgo. Or from porog, 
from fua>, to guard, preserve. 
Euripides: Tpiin&Of kgy*\fn vo- 
pof 2a>%ovra. ^ Al. from 
Anglo-Sax. riht, law. 

Rivalis, a rival in love, fit"- 
vales were, properly, persons 
who got water from the same 
(rirus) brook, and were liable 
to contentions about the carding 
or using of it. Ulpian: “ Si 
inter rivales, i. e. qui per eun- 
dem rivum aquam ducunt, sit 
contentio de aquae usu.” Or 
from the contentions arising 
from the changes of a river’s 
course, and its inroads on one 
person’s property to the detri¬ 
ment of another’s. Some refer 
it to wild beasts coming thirsty 
to a common fountain, and stir¬ 
ring up strife together. Homer: 
f fU $’ ?rs <rvv Axifiarra Xiaot 
IfhipaTO xfyn* Tm r 9 ogtsf xe- 
pv$Yj<n fieyot fgoveovrt fiaysatof 
nfoaxog Apf* 6xlyy\;. Nonius 
explains rivales “ in unom amo- 
rem derivantes” 

Rivus , a stream, brook. Fr. 
pio$, poet, pfiog, whence rius 9 
riVus . % |A1. from pu*$: S 
changing to S, perhaps as 4&)0, 
floS; vulpeS. 

fiixo, Rixor, I bicker, con¬ 
tend. Fr. iplfa, -ffiolic form of 
ipltrco, fut. of E dropt, as 

in Ruber, Remus. % Some 
derive rixa from pifeig, a rup¬ 
ture ; and hence a schism. As 
pausA from row/;. % At. 
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from ringor, ringsum, rinxurn, 
rixum . 

Robtgo , Rublgo, rust, mil¬ 
dew. Fr. robus , red. Festus: 
“ Robum rubro colore et rufo 
significari manifestum est.” 
Jobnsoodefines Rust “tbe red 
desquamation of old iron.” Igo, 
as io Origo. Al. from 
dirt, filth. % Al. from pvoo, to 
draw, attract, contract. 

Rotngus , a God whom the 
Romans invoked to keep off 
mildew from the com. Fr. ro- 
bigo. 

Robius: same as Robus. 

Robur , oak of the hardest 
kind* Hence anything bard 
and strong; hardihood, strength. 
Fr. robus , red. Haigh: “ Be¬ 
cause oak is full of red veins.” 
f if from jfcow, (whence pwnupiy 
fauroo, P&M,) to give strength to, 
and in the middle, to be strong 
—then the senses must be re¬ 
versed. From bioo might be 
roiir, roBur . Or from Hofiof, 
(same as jkopij, strength,) ASol. 
we might have romur , 

robur . 

Robur , a cell for culprits. 
Dacier: “ As being formerly 
made of strong oak.” 

Robus , red. Compare Ru¬ 
ber and Rufus. O for v, as in 
pTAq, mOla; $Tk Air, fOllis. 
Robus was also the oak, like 
Robur. And a kind of red 
wheat. 

Robustus , hard and strong 
like oak. Fr. robus same as 
robur . So Augustus. 

Rodo, i gnaw. By the omis¬ 
sion of the first letter, from 
figocs, fyiiSv ; (See Rigo,) or 


rpoco, (whence rptoym,) rpMip; 
or ygias t (whence perhaps ygip- 
and ypotrfof,} ypitox fr. Or, 
—supposing rodo to be put for 
raudo , as Coda fqr Cauda, — 
from rgoLun, (whence rfafyur), 
rpaviriv ; or xprifep. 

Compare raDo, truDo, tenDo, 
mor Deo. 

RbgOy 1 ask, beg. Rogers 
legem, to propose a law, i. e, 
to ask of the people to let it 
pass. So rogare magistratum, 
to elect, i. e. to ask of tbe peo¬ 
ple permission to elect. Fr. 
igyam, tpyob, 1 desire* earnestly; 
tnmsp. foyto, rogo. As Rapio 
from 'Agwam. Al. from 
ya pf. mid. of 6g*ym, whenoi 
6p$yoficu, I long earnestly for. 
Whence a verb tpoyfm, toy*, 
’poyoo. 

Rogus, a funeral pile. Fr, 
j btoyof, a cleft, split; and se 
applied to pieces of split wood 
raised fora pile. Euripides: (Hit 
wteipouaiv mjpatv, Koppwvf fiporrtf 
%evxlvouf. W e have f era from $B- 
pl$, furis from fJlpfa. f AI. from 
kytlpao, to raise ; pf. mid. top*, 
transp. ipoyot, Cgdya). Halle 
“ From rogo . Because, when 
a dead body was placed. on a 
funeral pile, it was customary to 
call upon tbe departed spirit 
by name.” 

Romphaa : See Rhomphtsa. 

Ronchus: See Rboncbus. 

Rorarii, light-armed soldiers. 
“ Fr. ros, roris . Because these 
frequently preceded tbe regular 
troops, as dew or a dewy show* 
er frequently precedes rain.” F. 

Horatio, a blasting of vines 
by the fall of a cold {roris) dewfc 
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5ro ,1 bedew.. Fr. ros, roris, 
oi, roris, dew. Tears, 
h fall like dew. Fr. dpwrog, 
ice poarog, pog. Or from 

pwg, a stream, Al. from 

, (poog 9 ) dew. Fr. pa !£ is 
as perhaps <p\oa makes 
Tooke: “ Ros from 
, and this from Anglo-Sax. 
, dew; from hryran, to 
Wachter : u So Sgoarog is 
Gothic Driusan, to fall.” 
From the Oriental rasas , to 
”Tt. 

ysa, a rose. “ From Celt. 

Ainsw. “ Rose , An- 
lax. Rhos, Welsh. Rosa, 
Whence but from its 
from rot , red?” W. 
om pofov, says Varro. That 
am po'Qov, (as our murDer, 
LTier,) then potrov, as US for 
u e. Soil, and our loveS for 
TH. But rosa is rather 
^oSoWora, poUvc<rot, pertain- 
o a rose : cut down to porot. 
yscidus , dewy. Fr. ros. 
jsmarlnus, Rosmarlnum, 
nmry. Horace separates 
arinus : Coronantem tna- 

Rore Deos.” Ovid calls 
s maris. Why then is it 
I the dew of the sea i Gre- 
; iC These plants grow na- 
y on dry rocky soils near 
ba, where they thrive pro- 
usly, and perfume the air 
i to be smelt at a great dis- 
from the land.” it is then 
trine plant: but what has 
> do with it ? 1 half suspect 
the word is a corruption. 1 
for rosa marina ? 


irton says : *' Quasi rosa <rfivp(yrj. 

Etym. 


Rostrum, the beak of a bird, 
snout of a fish. Fr. rodo 9 ro- 
sum, as Clausum, Claustrum; 
Rasutn, Uastrum. Pliny has, 
" Corvi aratoris vestigia ipsa 
rodentes : ” where Forcellini 
notes: " Hoc est, rostro tun- 
dentes cibi exquirendi gratiSk.” 
Rostrum was also the beak of a 
ship. And a pulpit in the Fo¬ 
rum where those who addressed 
the people stood. Because it 
was adorned with the beaks of 
the ships taken from the An- 
tiates. 

Rota, a wheel; a car; any¬ 
thing round, as the sun’s disk; 
a course or revolution; a wheel 
or rack for criminals. “ From 
Celt, rot/*.” . Quayle. “ Rad , 
Germ. A Geltic word. Welsh 
rhod, Armoric rat, Irish rit, 
rhotha. Franc, rad . It signi¬ 
fies properly a runner or a foot 
running. For wheels are like 
feet by which a chariot (j&odsl) 
runs. [As t po^og fr. t§*x°°> 
T * T f°X a# ] Staden derives rad 
from Iceland, rota, to drive 
round.” W. To8e» [is to rush 
with a loud noise and impetuo¬ 
sity. Rota, if from poiia >, is for 
rot/ia. “ Plaiuly from Hebr. 
ratah, rotavit, rotam gyravit,” 
says Becman. 

Rotundas, round like a (rota) 
wheel. Said also of periods 
well rounded, full or equable. 
Forcellini explains Vestis ro- 


Because it smells like rHyiTh.” It 
ought to be cfxvprlvri, cut dot’ll to afivpivT). 
But p&ov fffityvuw could scarcely have 
been corrupted to rosmarinum. 

3 F 
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tunda “aequaliter ab omni parte 
fluxa et uodanti ambitu compo¬ 
site.” 

Rubellio, a roach. Fr. m- 
bellus , reddish* So Gr. ipv$gi¬ 
ro; fr. igvigh;, red- 

Rubeo, 1 am red; I blush. 
Fr. ruber. Or from hpodiw, 

(whence Ipitnna, redness, blush,) 
JEol. egvpico, whence ’gvfioo, 
rubeo , as ap&co, am Bo. 

Ruber, red. For rubrus , 
whence rubra. Rubrus from 
ipvdpb;, Mol iovfpo;, whence 
9 pu<pf>o$, and rubrus, as ap&co, 
am Bo. 

Rubeta, a toad often found 
among (rubos) brambles. Pliny ; 
« Sunt quae in yepribus tan- 
tfcta vivunt, ob id rubetarum 
nomine.” 

Rubia, madder, a herb with a 
root which is red and used by 
dyers. Fr. rubeo. 

Rubidus, of a deep swarthy 
red. Fr. rubeo. As Frigeo, 
Frigidus. 

Rubigo: See Robigo. 

Rubrica , red earth, red ochre. 
Fr. ruber, rubra. Ica, as in 
Arnica. Also, the title or head 
of a law or book, as written in 
red letters. 

Rubus , the bramble or black-* 
berry bush. Pliny says of it: 
“ Ferens mora ante maturitatem 
rubentia: unde fortasse nomen.” 
Turton: “ Named from its red 
fruit.” f Rather from faty, 
faxog, a bramble : whence rupus, 
(as fllpo;, funs,) then rubus. 

Ructo, to belch. Fr. fgsvx- 
t«i pp. of ipsvym: whence a 
verb ipeuxrooo, iptuxrw, 'psvxrm. 
Or from fytvy®, *pwy» was ra- 


go , whence rugsi, ruxi , ructum, 
thence rueto , as from Motum is 
Moto. Festus has the word 
erugere . 

Rudectus, full of rubbish. 
Fr. rudus. As Huoiectiis* 

Rudens , a cable, rope. Pro¬ 
perly, the participle of rudo, to 
make a great noise. Virgil: 
<f Insequitor clamorque vir&s 
STRinoRQUE rudentuhi.” Ov¬ 
id:" Contentis tridunt aqui> 
lone rudentes .” Rudo is ap¬ 
plied to Cacus by Virgil; and is 
said of lions and bears as well as 
asse9. in rudens it is applied 
metaphorically. 

Rudimentum, first trial or 
instruction in a science. For 
in the first stage a learner H 
( rudis ) inexperienced. 

Rudis: See Appendix. 

Rudis, a rod or foil for fencing 
with; a foil with which gladis- 
tors were presented when dis¬ 
charged from fighting in the 
areua. Also, a rod or spattle 
for stirring a liquid when boil¬ 
ing. " Virga impolita,” says 
Forcellini. That is, virga ni¬ 
di's. Or fr° m whence 

pilo;, and this changed to rudis, 
as hUmus from vdftor, plUteus 
from w\At to;, cUlraus from xAr 
Xapo;, xAXfxo;. ^ Or it is a 
northern word. Wacbter ex¬ 
plains Germ, rute, u virga, sur- 
culus ; ferula ; decernpeda " 
Dutch rode, Engl. rod. 

Rudo, I make a noise, as an 
ass, a lion, a bear, &c. It is 
applied to Cacus by Virgil. Fr. 
oopvtiov, Cpvdor,) in a howling or 
roaring manner. Donnegan ex¬ 
plains dquyij u a bellowing, low* 
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rodring, braying, howl- 

idus, eris, unwrought ore. 
jntius has “ ajria rudere.” 
midtis, as Caupa, Cupa. 
is vetus, is rubbish, shards 
tone broken and shattered, 
8 traced to ruo, whence 
9. “ Fragmina minuta la- 

vel lapidum et duratae 
ex aedificiis prolapsis.” 
Rudus novum, is new rub- 
oming from stones hewn, 
Rudus pingue in Colit¬ 
is compost, a mixture of 
is substances for enriching 
ound. 

i fus, reddish, tawny. Fr. 
, epuico, whence tyvtog 9 
as epev$o$ 9 redness,) 'ovdog, 
’fvQog, as o lSap, iEol. ou- 
See Ruber. 

S ;a, a wrinkle. From a 
goyri, Cgis/v) formed from 
pf. mid. of 6pvo‘(rcOy to 
That is, a pit, trench, fur- 
% Al. from pvao, I draw, 
let, whence pvr)g 9 a wrin- 
and (nxrig , wrinkled. Fr. 
)en was pv^co, £u>, pf. mid. 
x. Wachter has “ ft 
ling.” ^ Quayle notices 
rag. 

tgio , 1 roar as a lion. 

fvyri, 'gvyr;, a roariug. f 
roin /3 pvyu* pf* mid. jSe- 
(Ppvyot,) tp roar, bel- 

tidus, rough. See Rudis, e. 
iinoy a downfal, ruin, de- 
tion. Fr. ruo. 
ma, Rumen, a teat, dug. 


Fr. pvofutt, to draw to myself,* 
and so suck ; pp. fMe/tun, whence 
a word Al. from pwj** p 

a flowing. 5 

Ruma, Rumen , the gullet, 
throat. Fr. ptvft*, a flowing} 
or place of flowing. Where 
the liquid flows which we take 
into our mouths, If Or from 
pvfitj, tractus, via. That is, a 
canal or passage for the food 
we take. % Al. from pum 9 to 
draw ; pp. i^ufuu. Thus 
Festus derives subrumari 
haedi, u quia rumine tea- 
hunt lac sugentes.” Turton 
explains it differently: “ From 
pvm. The hollow part of the 
throat drawn in by sucking in 
the breath.” Forcellini explains 
ruma 9 “ cavus gutturis locus.” 

Rumex: See Appendix. 

Rumina and Ruminalis fi¬ 
cus, the figtree under which 
Romulus and Remus were found 
hanging ( ruminibus ) to the dugs 
of the wolf. 

Ruminoy said of cows chew¬ 
ing the cud, i. e. bringing the 
food back (& rumine) from the 
throat to the mouth. Hence 
rumino is to bring back things 
past to remembrance, reflect, 
muse, ruminate* 

Rumor , noise, murmur; com¬ 
mon report, rumor. From Germ. 
rumy clamor, referred by Wach¬ 
ter to Anglo-Sax. hryman , cla- 
mare, and compared by him 


3 “ *P foficu, primary sense, to draw to 
myself.’* Dn. 

9 Al. from ruo, for ruima. “ Qadd 
fade ottms rat in stomactan.” Ainsw. 


1 Al. from 
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tyapQf, og, sand. % u From 
Arab, zabel.” Tt. 

Sdburra, sand for ballast. 
Fr. sabulum. “ From Celt. 
$abr.” Ainsw. 

Saccharum , sugar. 2axy(a m 

pop. 

Saccus , a sack. Sax*og. 

Sacer, sacred. Fr. ayos, sa- 
credness, whence dyepog, dypog; 
hence sagrus, sagra, sag rum, 
And sacrus, sacra, sacrum . S 
as .<£, Sex. 

Sacerdos, a priest Fr. sacer . 
Compare Dulcet/o, Viridts, Pal- 
lidus. H Or fr. sacra do. 

Sacrilegus, sacrilegious. Qui 
sacra legit . Virgil: ** Vel qute 
spblegi tacitus tibi carmina nu- 
per.” 

Saculum, an age. For secti- 
culum or seququlum fr. sequor, 
from one age following or suc¬ 
ceeding another, Or a di¬ 
minutive of scecum fr. aims, (an 
age) whence aum, 1 aCum, (as 
<mr§o$, speCus), sacum, as ?p», 
Sero. 

&epe, often. Fr. ale) or ale v, 
(alt,) perpetually. Hence tee, 
scee, (as £i, Sei, Si,) whence 
scepe, as fais, daPis. Al. 
from scepes or sepes, a hedge. 
Scaliger: ** A rustic word of 
ancient date; for, as (sapes) a 
hedge is thick, they expressed 
often by scepe , thickly/’ So 
tevxvbs is first thick, then fre¬ 
quent. So Raro, seldom, is 
properly “ thiuly.” u From 
Hebrew SPA, copia, affiuen- 
tia.” V. 

Scepes: See Sepes. 


1 Compare ovum fr. Ms. * 


Scevus, cruel. •• Eor semvm.” 
F. Saeras is, untoward, per¬ 
verse ; «nn/i was primarily ap¬ 
plied to one of untoward, ma¬ 
lignant, temper. A sccevum fa- 
tum was also a uerum latum. 
Vossius says on JDierectns: 
" Festo dici videtur dies minimi 
rectus, sed sc a v us ac sjbvus* 9 ’ 
If a From <rtuco, i am furious . 91 
Ainsw. That is, rev Fes. 

Saga, a wise woman, witch. 
From sagJo, (wheuce pretsagio,) 
I have keen perception or dis¬ 
cernment. 

Sagax, quick-scented. Ap¬ 
plied to the mind, sagacious. 
Fr. sagio. So dlco, dicax. 

. Sagena , a * fishing net. - 5 k- 

Sdgina, meat for cramming 
animals. And the place where 
they are fattened. Fr. reeym, 
fut. 2 . of (tuttoo, I cram, stuff*. 

Sagio: See Appendix. 

Sdgitta , a. dart. Fr. Axunr}, 
pointed, fr. ax%». Avista, acitia, 
(as *lm$ for trims) sacilta (as 
epco, Sero), sagiita. Vosams 
compares Segcsta from 'A xiat su 

Sagmen, vervain, herba.pure* 
For sagimen fr. aytos, pure. So 
Regimen. 

Sagum , Sdgus, a soldier’s 
cloak. Xayss* 

Sal, salts, salt. Fr. aXo^ gen. 
of oA s* As i£, Sex. 

Sdldcon, a poor man boasting 
of riches. JgkAaxcsv. 

Sdldmandra, a salamander* 
XaXafx&tfya. 

Salar, a salmon peel 4 and 
salmo, for salimo, a salmon* 
Fr. safto. Our term, Salmon 
leap, agrees with this. 
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Satarium, a salary. Fr. saL Quayle refers to Colt, saileog. 
44 A stated allowance of meat, % 4t From Hebr. ttala” Tt. 
of which salt was a necessary Satto, I salt. Fr.sa/. 
part.’! F. 44 For nothing is a Salmacidus , briny and sour, 

more necessaty part of food than Fr. aApj, brine; and acidus. 
salt.” Ainsw. Salmo: See Salar. 


Salax, lecherous. Fr. salio. 
Vairo: 44 Cbm equus matrem 
ut saliret adduci non posset.” 

Al. from a&Xog, motion of the 
sea. From libidinous motions 
of the body. 

SaUbra , a, rough places. 
Fr. salio, as Latebra from La- 
teo. Over which it is necessary 
to leap perpetually. 

Softs, priests of Mars. Fr. 
salio; from their leaping and 
capering as they carried the 
sacred bucklers. Livy : 44 So- 
tios duodecim legit, ac per Ur- 
bem ire canentes carniina cum 


tripudiis solennique wit at u 
jussit.” Hence Saliares Epulae 
in Horace. 


Salio , I leap. Fr. ixXtn, 
whence ixxofuai, I leap. As 
&kAog, alius. 

• Saliva, spittle. Fr. c/oAor, 
whence craVAov, <riXm, salt a, 
saUVa . Or whence sialiva . 


Salopygium , a wag-tail. Fr. 
triXog, motion; rump or 

tail. 

Salpa , a stock-fish. SaXxri. 

Salpincta, Salpicta, a trum¬ 
peter. SaXmyxTiif. 

Saltern, at least From aXX* 
aroig, whence altar, saltar, (as 
’Aprw, Sartio, Sarciu,)whence 
saltern, as Autem from Atirap. 

Al. forsautem, (as vice versft 
the Cretan auxd for aAxd) sin au¬ 
tem: But ip not this, at least 
that % Donatus derives it from 
the cry of Salutem by captives: 
Spare my life, if nothing else. 

Saltus, a wood; or, a lawn in 
a park. Fr. salio , saltum, from 
the leaping and frisking of ani¬ 
mals in a lawn or open space in 
a grove, Or from iXrai pf. 
pass, of i>3ko, to cause to grow, 
whence &Xi to;, a grove. S ad¬ 
ded, as in Sagitta, Si, &€• 
Wachter notices a word ix$og. 


*§ Or fr. sal , salis , from its 
briny nature. As Cado, Cadi- 

va. 

Salix , a willow. Todd: 
44 Salh Sax. The Sax. sal, 
black) is considered by Tb waites 
aa the root Morin remarks 
that salix is properly selix fr. 
iAim}, signifying the same thing.” 
That is, salicis is from ixlxij, and 
salix abridged from salicis . Or 
salix is fr. tAif, which Haigh 
aays is the same as salix . £ 

into A, as pEvfa, mAneo. % 


Saluber, healthful. Fr. solus. 

Sdlum, sea, deep sea, rough 
sea. SaXog. 

Solus, safety, health. From 
trfog, safe. 

'Sdluto, I greet. I wish ( sa¬ 
lutem ) health to. 

Salvia , sage. Fr. sahus, from 
its salutary qualities. 44 Cur 
moriatur homo, cui salvia crea- 
cit in horto ?” Schola Salentina. 

Salvus, safe, whole. Fr. 
salus, whence salivas , like Cado, 
Cadivus: then sahus. 
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Sambuca , a sackbut; a draw¬ 
bridge. Setfifivxii. 

Sambucus, an alder tree. Fr. 
sambuca, a sackbut, which was 
made of it. 

Sarnia, a kind of cake. From 
the island Samos, where the 
best samia were made and used 
in the sacrifices of Juno. 

Sancio, 1 decree, ordain. For 
sacio fr. sacer . Or fr. dyiooo, 
dym, 1 consecrate. I conse¬ 
crate a law by the offering of 
a victim. 

Sanctus, made sacred by de¬ 
cree or law; sacred. Fr. sancio, 
sancitum, sanctum. “ Deo aut 
rebus divinis sancitus, ut sunt 
tempora et loca.” W. 

Sancus : See Appendix. 

Sandalium, a sandal. Zav&a- 
Ajov. 

Sandaptla: See Appendix. 

Sandaracha, a kind of red 
paint. Havdotga^y}. 

Sandix, Sandyx, a kind of 
red. pigment. XdvfoZ, <rav$u£. 

Sand, truly, of a truth, indeed. 
It seems properly to mean, fide 
integral et incorrupt^, integr£, 
omnino. Without any reserva¬ 
tion. €t Sand dicitur quodsowa 
melite dicitur, a cujusmodi dic- 
tis malus dolus abest.” V. Or 
sand may mean, soberly and 
discreetly speaking. Or sand is 
wholly. Thus u Non san£ 
intelligo” means, I do not 
wholly know. Terence: 
“ Nempe ergo apert£ vis, quae 
restant, me loqui ?— Sand qui- 
dem.” Yes wholly so, entirely 
so, unreservedly, &,c. 

Sanguinarius, blood-thirsty. 
Gaudens sanguine et caedibus. 


Sanguineus , of tbe color (raw- 
gvinis) of blood. 

Sanguis , Sanguen, -* 

Sanies: See Appendix. 

Sanna: See Appendix* 

Sano, I heal. Sanum facio. 

Sanqualis avis, an ospray. 
As being under the protection of 
the God Sancus or Sanquus. 
So the pie was devoted to Mart, 
the eagle to Jove, the peacock 
to J uno, &c. 

Santonica herba, wormwood. 
From the Santones, a people of 
Aquitanian Gaul, where it vege- 
tated. 

Sanus, sound, whole, io a 
sound state of body or mind. 
For sails fr. <rdog. So liking, 
PleNus. 

Sapa ,—-- 

Sdperda, some fish caught in 
the Euxine. XaxipSw. 

Sapiens, wise. Fr. sapio. 

Sapinus, Sappin us : See A p- 
pendix. 

Sapio: See Appendix. 

Sapio, lam discerning, dis¬ 
creet, am judiciou^, sensible, or 
wise. Hill: 4t The mental ta¬ 
lent is held analogous to the 
sense of taste, which, when ex¬ 
quisite, catches the slightest 
differences subsisting among.its 
objects. Both are equally acute 
in apprehending and scrutinising 
their respective objects.” % Al. 
from collet, wisdom. 

Sapo , soap. A Gallic word. 
Pliny : u Prodest et sapo. Gal¬ 
lo rum hoc inventum.” Wach- 
ter: “ Anglo-Sax. sape, Suec. 
sapa , Belg. zeep, Welsh $e- 
bon” 

Sapor, relish, savor, smack. 




SAP— 

Wit or raillery, from its high 
zest or gout. See Sapio. 

Sapphicum carmen, a verse 
imitated from Sappho. Sea r- 
fixit. 

Sapphsrus, a sapphire. Sen r- 

4**en- 

. Saraballa, a Persian gar¬ 
ment. Becman : “ From the 
Chaldee sarabalim” Saraba - 
ra also exists in the same sense, 
and is found in the Septuagint. 
Daniel 3, 21 : Ka) roL cctpafia- 
fa OVTO0V ovx if Moud$ij. 

Sarcasmus, a sarcasm. Sup- 
xatrpofr 

Sarcina , a bundle, pack, 
baggage. Fr. sarcio, As made 
of pieces botched and patched 
together. 

Sarcio , 1 patch, mend, re¬ 
pair ; 1 make amends for, com¬ 
pensate. Fr. apTioo fut. of up- 
tI fye, 1 repair. Hence sartio, 
sarcio .* 

Sarcophagus , a sarcophagus; 
a tomb. SapKofotyof. 

• Sarculum , a hoe, rake. For 
sarriculum fr. sarrio . As Ver- 
ro, Verriculum. 

Sarda : See Appendix. 

Sardinia , Sardina, a kind 
of fish. “From the island of 
Sardinia” F. 

Sarddnius risus, a sardonic 
grin. SctpSohiOf yeXoo$. 

Sardonyx , a sardonyx. Jgap- 

Sardoa herba, a herb resem¬ 
bling smallage. Setpbwa. 

Sargus, an Egyptian fish. 
Sapy 05 . 


1 Al. from at b# /k(ic«a, I make food or 
repair rags; whence §arado, mrcw. 

Etym, 
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Sarissa , a Macedonian spear. 
Suguraa. 

Sarmadacus: See Appendix. 

Sarmentum, the lopping of a 
vine, twig cut off. For sarpimen- 
tum fr. sorpo, 1 prune, lop. 
As Moneo, Monimentum. 

Sarpo, i prune. Fr. dpirg, a 
sickle.. Or fr. dpxaoo, apnea, 
Hesychius : 'Apw&pai, Bpswavep 

*bcpw*>- 

Sarracum: See Appendix. 

Sarrio, Sario 9 I weed, hoe, 
rake. Fr. crapia >, or 0-0100 fut. 
of aalpce, explained by Donne- 
gan, “ to sweep, brush, or clean 
in general/’ That is, I clean 
or clear the ground. 

Sartago , a frying-pan. Hence 
a motley mixture. For sarco- 
tago, from aotpi, capxbf, flesh; 
and riroiya. Doric pf. mid. of 
rrjxa), to melt. That is, a flesh- 
melter. If Or for sarmentago 
fr. sarmentum , a twig. Some¬ 
what as Craticula is a gridiron 
from Crates, a hurdle/ 

Sartusy patched, repaired. 
Fr. sarcio, sarcitum, sartum . 

&zr, for Eas. 5os for Eos. 
Sum for Eum. For Aor, hos, 
hum . Has and Aos are the ac- 
cus. pi. of Ate, and hum may 
be for humc, hunc . As Sic for 
Hlc. If Or from a$, o$$, ov, 
whom. As Homer uses 0 $ for 
He. If Jamieson refers nom. 
sa to Mceso-Gotb. si, so, soh. 
Franc, sia, Icel. su. 

Sat, for satis . 

Satago , I have my hands full 
of business, sat habeo quod 


* " Casaatxm thinks it of Syxisc ori¬ 
gin.” V. 

3 o 
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agam. i am busily occupied, 
busy. 

. Satan , Satanas , Satan. 2a- 

ra¥, 2aravag. 

Satelles, - 

. Sdtias, sufficiency, satiety. 
Fr. soft's or sofio. Or for so- 
tietas. 

Saties , Satietas , satiety. Fr. 
softs or sol to. 

Safto, I satisfy, satiate, cloy. 
Fr. <rarr«, I stuff. The second 
T turned to I, as the second L 
in *AKKqs, Alius. % Al. from 
satis . 

Satior, better. Fr. softs. 
That is, more sufficient for any 
purpose, more adapted. Or, 
more satisfactory. 

Satis, enougb. Fr. satio. If 
Al. from £8of, satiety. For 
sadis . ^ Al. from the North. 
“ Goth, sad itan, is to eat to 
satiety, Mattb. vii, 27 •" W. 

Satisdo, I give a sufficient 
security for the performance of 
anything, give bail. Satis do. 

Sat rapes, a satrap. 2a- 
t 

Satur, stuffed, well-fed. Bear¬ 
ing a full crop, fertile. Well 
dyed, saturated. Fr. softs. 

Situra i. e. lanx, a platter 
(satura ) crammed with various 
kinds of fruits. Also, a law em¬ 
bracing various distinct parti¬ 
culars. 

Sdtureia: See Appendix. 

Saturnalia, festivals ( Saturni) 
of Saturn. 

Saturnus, Saturn. Jamieson: 
“ The Saxons, a nation of Scy- 
thic origin, worshipped Saturn 
under the name of Seater. The 
same day of the week was con¬ 


secrated to him, which bore his 
name in the Roman calendar. 
In the Anglo-Sax. version, 
Matth. xvi, 1, it is called «e- 
temes-dag. It has been deduced 
from the Phrygian word sodom, 
strong or potent. But the scythe 
or reaping-hook given to Sa¬ 
turn, and the handful of ears at 
his feet, evidently refer to the 
cultivation of the soil, which 
men were supposed to be taught 
by this deity. Anglo-Sax. sse- 
dere, Goth, sadur , signify a 
spwer, from sada , to sow, 
whence seed, seed. Varro assigns 
a similar origin to the Latin 
name: Ab sdtu est dictus Satur¬ 
nus” Wachter: u Baxter re¬ 
fers Turnus and Saturnus to 
the Celt, teym, tyrannus, king, 
and the Celtic article so . The 
latter is not so plain. This I 
know, that sa is the Gothic, and 
se the Anglo-Saxon article.” 
Jamieson states in a note: “ Our 
fathers, says Macrobius, called 
Saturn wapA Trp crafojy, virile 
mem brum. Goth, sater is syn¬ 
onymous with o-«9ij. w 1 

Saturo, 1 sate, fill full. Fr. 
satur . 

Situs, sown, planted. Fr. 
sero, say all. But satus and sero 
are not very like. Is softer for 
setus, as rEor, rAtus. Setus 
for seritus . Goth, soda is to 
sow. Wachter mentions the 
Belg. saat, seed, Pers. sade , a 
son, Slavonic siati , to sow. 

Satyr a , a satire. “ There 


1 Vosaius refers Sahtmut to Hebrew 
STR, to hide oneself: whence the god 
Latins. 
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were two kinds. The first was 
peed for open reproof and cen- 
eure of vices; the other con- 
aisted in the variety of things and 
measures of verse. The one is 
referred to the ( Satyri ) Satyrs, 
from their wit and raillery; or 
because it treated of ridiculous 
and obscene sutgects, like the 
topics chosen by the Satyrs; or 
because in the ancient satire the 
characters of the Satyrs or per¬ 
sons like them were introduced. 
The other to saiura, a medley.” 
F. 

Satyrion, the herb ragwort. 
JSar&pMv. 

Sityrus , a Satyr. Xarvpog. 

Saudus, wounded. From ov- 
TMif, formed from our am or our ms, 
to wound. Hence autius, (as 
OSf, HAud) and saudus, as 
Sarcio from Itgruo. Wachter 
wotkes the Scythian “sak, noxa; 
taka, nocere.” Whiter notices 
the Scotch seuch, to cut. 

Sdvium, for Suavium. 

Saxum , a rock, crag; a rock, 
atone, flint. Fr. ££co fut. of 
iym, Syrvfu, to break : as Sar- 
eio from 9 Aprw. So Rupes from 
Rumpo. Al. from aifcm fut. 
of rarrco, onero. 

' Scabellum , a little bench. For 
tcamellum, (as hy Bernus for 
hyMernus,) from scamnum . As 
Fiagrum, Flagellum. 1 


1 u SeabeUum est etiem instrumentum 
mnsicam, quod a tibicine in scent pcde 
folnbitor, dum mum et ore tibiam 
mSaret: simile parvo soppedaneo ligneo 
concavo quod lignek itidem sole! ant 
teak pedi inditi percutiebatur, vel lig- 
nea seal pones altiori et fiats qus agita¬ 
tion* et ictu pedis stare pebat, ceitisque 


Scdber, rough, rugged, scaly; 
of a rugged skio, and so scabby. 
Fr. scabo , to scratch. Rough 
as if scratched and clawed. 

Scabies , roughness; rough¬ 
ness of skin, scab, scall, mange, 
itch; and hence excitement, al¬ 
lurement. See Scaber. 

Scabo, 1 scratch, claw. Fr. 
exafiao fut. 2. of minrm, I dig. 
As Fodico is allied to Fodio. 
Germ, schaben . 

Scabres , roughness. Fr. sca¬ 
ber, scabra . 

Scava, an omen. Fr. scava, 
left. Scava was an omen bad 
or good, but usually bad. The 
ancients augured not always in 
the same manner from the same 
hand. 

Scovitas , perverseness, unto¬ 
wardness. Fr. scows, left, and 
hence awkward, untoward. 

Scavus , left. For scons it. 
motiis. As Asm os, heVus. 

Scala, a ladder. For scan- 
dido, scandlo, fr. scando. 
Vossius thinks it a Gothic word. 

Scalenus, uneven, scalene. 
SxaXipig. 

Scalmus, a thowl, a round 
piece of wood to which an oar 
was tied. SnaXfds. 

Scalpo, 1 cut, carve. Fr. 
y\a$w, trykafeo, (as 2 is added 
in Sfjuxqos, 2xiamo, 8cc.) thence 
sclapho, scalpho , scalpo . So 
Sculpo is from whence 

JSyAup*, Sclupho, Sculpho, 
Sculpo/ 


ictuom interval Ub non ingmtum sonitum, 
semper tunen eundem edebat.” F. 

1 Al. from e«fAA», to dig. 


i 
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Scambus, bowlegged. Sxap- 

Scamilli, steps on the pedes¬ 
tals of columns. For scamnilli 
fr. scamnum . So Flagellum 
for FlagRellum. 

Scamma, dtis, the pit of a 
stage for wrestlers. Xxuppa. 

Scammdnia,*cammoDy,2xa[L- 
/juwlat . 

Scamnum, a pair of steps for 
mounting a high bed; a stool. 
Stephens : “ Sxapya, scamna, 
apud Isocr. Unde cr xapviot, 
apud eundem. Vulg. lex/’ I 
do not find this word in the 
index to Isocrates. % Or per¬ 
haps from <rxY)*co, to lean or 
rest on; whence a word <rxij- 
invov, Dor. axamvov, <rxct wvov, 
scapnum , then scamnum, as 
daMnum for daPnum. 

Scandalum, astumblingblock. 
SxavSaXov. 

Scandiana mala. “ Pliny 
says they are called from one 
Scandius, as Manliana from 
Manlius, Matiana from Matius, 
&c. Hence they are not to be 
heard who derive the name from 
Scandia, an island of the North¬ 
ern Ocean/’ F. 

Scando , I climb. Fr. scado, 
(as FraNgo for Frago; and in¬ 
deed the Greeks said <rxav$aXov 
from frxoXjaa,) fr. trxcJtib fut. 2. of 
axatyo, to limp. For one, who 
climbs, represents the motion of 
one who limps. 1 

Scandula or Scindula, a lath, 
shingle. Fr. scindo, if we ad- 


1 Haigh : “ Fr. <nca8u>, ^Eolic for <nr«- 
$w f from <nri&n » a spittle, a comb, to 
which a ladder bears some resemblance.” 


mit the latter writing. Those, 
who write it scandula, derive it 
fr. scando, from the notion of 
one lath mounting above ano^ 
ther; in which case, says Vos- 1 
sius, it must have been first? 
said of laths used for roofing 
houses. 

Scapha, a skiff. Xx&fvj. 

Scdphe , Scaphium, a cham¬ 
berpot. A vessel to drink out 
of in shape like a boat; &c. 
SxaQii\, <rxa<plov. 

Scapula, a shoulder-blade. 
For scaphula fr. maty, consi¬ 
dered as meaning generally any¬ 
thing hollowed or hollow. 
That is, a little hollow. Thus 
Ainsworth derives it “ ob cavi- 
tatem/’ Or axap may be 
taken as a skiff. Thus Turton 
explains Scapha “the internal 
circumference of the ear: so 
called from its resemblance to 
the inside of a skiff.” Gregory 
indeed states the scapula to be a 
flat bone, and the Greeks call 
it mporAan). But 1 have be¬ 
fore me at this moment a human 
shoulder-blade, the surface of 
which forms a little hollow or 
cavity, and may most justly be 
called a scaphula , a little boat or 
a little cavity, f Al. from 
axaitab fut. 2. of axiweo, to cover, 
protect. “ From Hebr. 

schipha /’ Tt. 

Scapus, the stalk or stem of a 
herb. Anything in its form. 
From (rxvfwwv. Dor. <rx*wm\ or 
vxyp o$, Dor. rawrof. 

Scarabaus, a beetle. Fr. 
xagafiog, <rx*pafio$, a beetle. 

Scarifico or rather Scarifo, 
i make an incision. XxagiQm. 
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Seims, a char fish. Xxapog.' 

Sedteo, I bubble or flow 
forth like water from a spring* 
Transposed for staceo, as Specio 
for Scepio, Staceo is soft for 
stageo, (as misCeo from /pisTeco,) 
from crayioo or CTOtym fut. 2* of 
erases, I drop, distil* 

Scaurus, having projecting 
ankles* Fr* axaupog, which 
word Donnegan has admitted* 

Scazon, a limping iambic 
verse. Xxa^cov. 

Sceletus, a skeleton. JSxcAs- 

jig. 

Scelus, wickedness. Fr. <rxcA- 
A og, (crxfAoj,) perverse, allied tp 
cxoAii;, oblique* Compare the 
senses of Pravus. 

Scena f a bower; a stage 
shaded by foliage. JSxijv^. 

Sceptrum, a spear, staff, scep¬ 
tre. ZxJjTTpOV. 

Sceptuchus, one who holds a 
sceptre, a ruler. Xxrprrsuyog. 

Schida , a scroll or leaf. Xyi- 

Schedios , made in haste or at 
the instant 

Schema , a habit, garb; figure 
of speech; &c. XyApou 

Schidia, chips. Fr. oylha : 
or a.word o^iSiai. 

Schisma , alts, seism. Xyivp*. 

Schcenobates, a rope-dancer. 
Sxpivofi&Trig. 

Schcsnum , a rush. Z^oivor. 

Schola , a school; &c. JS^o- 
A* 

Sciaticas, for ischiadicus . 

Scilicet, you may know; to 
wit; you may be sure, surely ; 
&c. For scire licet So llicet, 
Videlicet. 

5ct7&z, a squill, sea-onion. 
Jgx/AAa. 


Scimpodium, a small couch. 
XxipiroBiw. 

Scindo , I rend. For scirfo, 
(as N is added in Lingo,) fr. 

fut. 2. of cyjXp. The 
Greeks themselves introduced 
the N in o^iySaAftoV* Wachter 
notices Germ, scheiden. 

Scindula: See Scandula. 

Scintilla, a spark. Fr. 
a spark ; iEol. o-xi*0ijg, whence 
scintherula, scintella, scintilla, 
or scintherula, scintkerilla, scin¬ 
tilla. 

Scio, i know. From Trow, 
crxiai. 

iScip/o, a staff. XxixcQv. 

Scirpus ,a rush without a knot 
Fr. crxapj$o;, a reed, straw, &c. 
whence axglQog, <r xlpfog, scir - 
phus. 

Sciscitor, I enquire. Fr. 
scisco, sciscitum . 

Scisco, 1 know, learn, ascer¬ 
tain ; enquire that i may know. 
So Cognitio is used for hearing 
that we may know aud judge. 
Fr. scio, as Hio, Hisco. 

Scisco, I vote, decree. .That 
is, 1 know the merits of a case, 
and therefore give my opinion 
and vote on it. For voting and 
decreeing suppose the presence 
of information and knowlege, 
and the absence of ignorance, in 
the subject voted and decreed. 
Forcellini : “ Quia non solet 
dici sententia, neque decerni, 
nisi de iis quae plani sciuntur.” 
So yivcarxco is both to know and 
to decree. Compare Notio. 
If Al. for sancisco from sancio . 

Scissus, iorscidsus, from scido 
whence scindo. 

Scitdmenta , dainties. Fr. sci- 
tus, fine, elegant, delicate. 
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Scitor, I enquire that I may 
know. • Fr. scio, scitum or sets* 
co, sciscitum. 

Scitum , an ordinance. Fr. 
scisco, sciscitum, sciitum . 

Scitus, knowing, skilful, dex¬ 
terous, clever; exquisitely or 
finely done; fine, elegant. Fr. 
scio, scitum . 

Sciurus, a squirrel. Sxkv- 
t»S- 

Scobs, sebbis , sawdust, scra¬ 
pings. From a verb oxhrru, 
(formed from ximeo, to hew: 
as from 2>y\afm for rx*An is 
Scalpo, and from SyXtfyco for 
rx6$a is Sculpo,) fut. 2. <nora 
or <rxop«. Or for cobs, cobis, 
from xrfjrTw, xrfipco. f Al. for 
scabs, scabis . That which comes 
& scabendo . 

Scblbpendra, a scolopendra. 
JgxoA.Mr£v$p*. 

Scomber, ri, a mackerel. 
2x6p.(ipof. 

Scopes, * - 

Scopio, Scopus ,- — — ■ ■ 

Scopulus, a high rock. 2xo- 
irsAo;. 

Scopus, an end, design. Ifco- 

Scorddlus, swaggering, va¬ 
poring. For scorodalus fr. xx£- 
potior, garlic. Salmasius: “ it 
is used for bold; for garlic was 
given to gamecocks to make 
them fight with greater bold¬ 
ness.” 

Scoria, dross. Sxatplu. 

Scorpio, a scorpion. JS'xop- 

x/of. 

Scortum, a skin, bide. Fr. 
xopTov, cut off or drawn off. 
See Corium and Cortex. S 
added as in Scalpo, Sculpo. 
if Al. from yeaporiv, ycogriv, a 


quiver made of skin, supposed 
to have signified originally any¬ 
thing made of leather. Hence 
sgortum, scortum . See Scal¬ 
po. 

Scortum, meretrix. Pro scar* 
dum , & <rxo£oftd, (<rxog&&,) coeo. 

Alii referunt ad prius aror 5 - 
turn, ex variis causis. “ Qu&d, 
se prostituentes, pellem nd- 
dam ostentent.” V. u Quid 
solerent dicere se attulisse pro 
scorto [seu scorted veste] pel- 
liculam,” says Festus. 

Screo , I hawk, retch. Fr. 



Scrtbttta, a kind of tart Fr. 
scribo . From marks or cha¬ 
racters inscribed on it But 
others read striblita and strebU - 
ta fir. 0T0 c/3a2?, twisted. As our 
Tart is from Tortus. 

Scribo, I write. For scripho, 
(as dfftdto, am Bo,) fr. <rxopi$£ 
(cxgcufw), I make a scratch, 
trace or mark with a pencil, 
pin, Sec. The Germ, schreiben, 
Belg. schryfen , are referred by 
Wachter to scribo . 

Scnnium, an escritoire, desk. 
For scribinium fr. scribo . If 
Al. for secemium or secerns- 
nium & secemendo . Or under 
the same notion for crimson 
from xg/veo. 

Scrtplum , a scruple. Writ¬ 
ten also scriptlum, scriptulum 
fr. scribo, scriptum; as ypapp* 
from ypafto is so used. 

Scrobs, scrobis, a ditch, fur¬ 
row. From the North. “Germ. 
grube, Goth, grobs, Anglo-Sax. 
gresf, grap , Franc, graofo, 
Jcruopa. With which agrees 
Lat. scrobs . All from graben. 
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to dig.” W. Graben is much 
the same as ypaQa p. f Or scrv 
bis may be from a word ygoeo, 
ypimrm or ygofm, to cut, grave, 
furrow; whence appear to come 
ypirQos, a javelin, and ypoptyof, 
a sow* Tpim is allied to ypaw, 
whence ypafco. Scrobis from 
rpiQa, as Sculpo from rk/tyco. 

Or ypaQoo was writtenjy^», 
as Vossius states the iEolians 
said <rrjOrof for oTpArbf, &c. 
If Ah for scrubs, scrabis, (as 
some think Scobs, Scobis, is put 
for Scabs, Scabis,) from ypaQao, 
or from ^mpaos, (whence yjxpar- 
<reo 9 ) yjpam, yjp&nrrw, &c. 

Scrofa , a sow which has bad 
pigs. Soft for scromfa fr. ypop^ 
p&g. See Scalpo. Or for scrom¬ 
fa, scrofa. 1 

Scrofula, the king’s evil. Fr. 
scrofa. Because swine are sub¬ 
ject to it. So Gr. x°ipAf fr. 

^ Scrotum. Pro scortum, pel- 
lis. If Seu a yoopvjbf, (ygatrlg 
seu ygvrbf,) theca sagittarum. 
Sic aculpo a r\u<Pco. 

ScrupiUus, a small stone; an 
obstacle; a doubt, difficulty. 
Fr. scrupus. 

Scrupus, a rough stone or 
pebble. Zxvpaifyf is stony, 
rocky, from cxvgof, a hard sub¬ 
stance, and so a stone or rock. 
From cxugof might have been a 
word crxvpaQos, as from <rxlpo$ 
is <rxlpafog, a die. From cxopor 
$ 0 £ we should have cxpuipog, 
scrupkus, scrupus. 

Serbia, orum, old trash or 

1 AJ. for scroba. From the scrobet 

which it miket. 


trumpery. Fr. ypvnj. See Scal- 
po. 

Scrutor, 1 seek diligently. 
That is, I hunt after ( scruta ) the 
veriest minutiae. 

Sculcatbrue naves, ships of 
observation. From Goth, skiol* 
ka, to skulk. 

Sculna, the same as seques- 
tris ; and for seculna or se- 
quulna , fr. sequor, like seques- 
tris. So Ficus, Ficulna. Ah 
from seco. " Quid lites seed 
aedirimat.” W. 

Sculpo: See Scalpo. 

Scutponea, wooden shoes or 
clogs. Fr. sculpo, somewhat 
as Scribonius from Scribo. 
Rustic shoes hollowed out 
from solid wood. 

Scurra, a buffoon. Fr. <rxtSp, 
dung. Being as vile as dung, 
or jesting on low and filthy sub¬ 
jects. It was often applied, 
however, to men who enter¬ 
tained the rich with elegant wit 
and humour. % Hence it is 
rather for securra, sequurra , 
from sequor. Sequor, i. e. colo, 
morem gero. Or scurra may 
be explained one who keeps 
close to the rich and amuses 
them with his conversation for 
the sake of good living. A 11 
assecla. Wachter notices 
Germ .scheren, illudo, subsanno. 

Scutate, the thong of a sling. 
SxvtolXy}. 

Scutella, a trencher or platter. 
From scutra, or scutula. f Ah 
from Celt, scutell, scuttle. 

Scutica, a leathern thong. Fr. 
cxvnxij fr. <rx6rog, hide. 

Scutra, a chaffern, vessel to 
warm water in. “ Perhaps from 
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its being in the shape of a (scu- 
turri) shield/’ F. % Al. from 
X&rpBf a pot made from earthen¬ 
ware. 

Scutula, a rod; roller, cylin¬ 
der. SxvTuXrj, 

Scutula , from signifying a 
rod, signifies (like 'Pafftog and 
Virga,) a stripe or streak. 
Hence scutulata veatis is ex¬ 
plained by Forcellini “ streaked, 
striped, checkered like a cob¬ 
web.” As in Virgil, “ Virgatis 
lucent sagulis,” he explains Vir¬ 
gatis “ distinctis maculis et pla- 
gulis in modum retis et cancel- 
lorum distinctis; diamonded, 
checkered.” From this checker¬ 
ing in the form of cobwebs, 
nets, and balustrades, scutula 
were applied to little pieces of 
stone or marble inlaid in tessel¬ 
lated pavements and cut in the 
form of diamonds and lozenges. 

Al. from scutra. Al. from 
scutum . But the first U should 
thus be long. 

Scutum , a buckler. As cover¬ 
ed with (<tx6to$) hide. 

Scymnus, a lion’s whelp. 
2x6(4,90$. 

Scyphus, a large cup. 2x6- 

Scytala , a staff used by the 
Lacedaemonians in sending pri¬ 
vate orders to their generals. 
2xuTaXvj. 

Se, himself. From «, as Sex 
from *££. 

Se —, six, as in Sejugi. For 
sex . 

Se—, privately. For seor- 
sum. 

Se —, half. For semis . 

Sebum, Sevum, tallow, suet. 


For suebum, suevum, fr. sue, 
suis. “ Qu&d plus pingui- 
tudinis hoc animal habet/ 9 
Ainsw. We say. As fat as * 
pig or a hog. % Welsh sebok 
is soap. See Sapo. 

Secesptta , a long knife used 
in sacrifices. A secando. We 
may in some measure compare 
the termination pitis in Cmspitis', 

Secius, more or less other¬ 
wise; not otherwise for that, 
not the less for that, neverthe¬ 
less. Fr. sccus. 

Seco, I cut. Fr. i. e. 
cseo, transp. seco. On the other 
hand, Scio is from */<rca», 2xlao m 
u Gr. fesiv, Lat. seco. Germ, see- 
Bohem. sekam, Engl .saw* 

Secors, same as Socora. Fr. 
seorsim and cors. We have 
secors or socors, as we neglect 
the O or the E. 

Sccretus, separated; retired. 
Fr. secretum supine of secerno, 
to sift, separate. 

Secta , an opinion, way; sect, 
party. Fr. sector , as we fol¬ 
low an opinion or party. Or 
for secuta, taken in a passive 
sense : That which is followed. 

Al. from seco, sectum. From 
the notion of splitting into par¬ 
ties. 

Sector, l follow. Fr. sequor, 
secutum , sectum . 

Sector. Adam: “ If any one 
was indebted to several persons 
and could not find a cautioner 
within 60 days, his body lite¬ 
rally according to some, but 
more probably his effects, might 
be cut in pieces and divided 
among his creditors. Thus sectio 
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is pul for the purchase of the 
whole booty of any place, or of 
ibe whole effects of a proscribed 
person; and sect ores for the 
purchasers, because they made 
profit by selling them i n 

PARTS.” 

Secundum, immediately after, 
behind; just by, nigh; along; 
in conformity with, according 
to. For sequundum fr. sequor • 
That is, in that situation as to 
follow close with. 

Sicundus , second. For se- 

S iundus,(Wke Gerund us, whence 
erunds,) because one who is 
second follows the first. 

Sicundus , helping and assist¬ 
ing. As applied to things fol¬ 
lowing us, going after us as 
we go, and coinciding with our 
wishes. See above. 

Securis, an axe. Fr. seco .* 
Securus , careless; without 
care. Qui est seorsim a curd. 
So Secors. % Quayle notices 
Celt, sokair, Wachter: “ Germ. 
richer, Anc. Brit, sicer, Belg. 
zeker, seeker. All from secu¬ 
rus* 9 

Secus , the same as secundtim, 
and for sequus fr. sequor, whence 
secundUm. “ In this sense it 
occurs in intrinsecus, extrinse- 
cmr V. 

Secus, in another way, other¬ 
wise., Also, otherwise than 
what could be wished, unsuc- 


1 “ Al. for tend and curis, a spear 
(though at for tend is long, and cu in 
cwris is abort): from its being on one 
side sharp, on the other fit for digging 
with; whereas, if it is sharp on both aides, 
it is called Bipennis. Or, because it has 
a hilt half as short as that of a spear.” F. 

Etym, 


cessfully, in vain, as Gr. atemg. 
Fr. ixdg, far. That is, far dif¬ 
ferently. % Al. from seco, to 
cut, divide, separate. 

Secus, a sex. Fr. secus, other¬ 
wise. The sexes having their 
formation different from each 
other. “ Quia aliter se ha- 
bet corpus foemintt ac maria.” V v 

Sed, Set, but.. Scaliger: 
“ For se, apart from, diversely, 
and ft. Thus, *Tu curris, sed 
ego sedeo* is: You run, and 
1, differently from you, sit." f 
Or from Si, trausp. IS, whence 
sed, as from £2 is Set, Si. % 
Al. from std-eo, for se-eo, i. e. 
seorsim-eo, as in Seditio.* 
Jamieson refers to Suio-Gothic 
saet, salt, truly; as the Latin 
Verfttn is used for But. 

Sedeo, I sit. Fr. Hog, a. seat; 
aa*E£, Sex. 

Scditio, dissension, broil. For 
se-itio (as proeo, proDeo), a 
going separately or in diverse 
ways. 

Sedo, I allay, settle. Fr. 
sidi pf. of sedeo . 1 make to 

sit. Virgil: u Ctlm venti posu- 
ere omnisque repente resedit 
Flatus” 

Sedulus, attentive. Fr. sedi 
pf. of sedeo, like Assiduus. ^ 
Some translate it also* faithful, 
honest: for si-dolus, apart from 
deceit. So Securus, Secors. 

Seges, land fit for sowing; 
land sown, a cornfield; corn; 
crop. For seriges fr. sero* 
Compare Strages. 

Segestre, a straw-mat, coarse 


* Haigh refers sed to sedo, so as to 
make it a qualifying particle. 

3 H 
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coverlet. Soft for stegestre fr. 
crreyaoTgov, by which it is ex¬ 
plained in Vett. Gloss. That 
is, from ereyoo, as Teges from 
Tego. IT Al. from seges, as 
made of chaff or straw, the re¬ 
fuse of com. 

Segmen , a cutting, shred. 
For secmen , secamen fr. seco . So 
Nonien, See. 

Segmentum, a band, fringe, 
flounce. Fr. segmen, as Mo- 
men, Momentum. A particle 
cut off from gold, silk, &c. 

Segnis, slothful, cowardly. 
Fr. oxvo$, sloth, fear; or, as 
Haigh observes, from an adjec¬ 
tive oxvts?. Hence sognis , (as 
Signum is from *J^ro£,) then 
segnis, as vEster tor vOster, 
d Elites for dOntcs from oSOvTaj. 

Al. for $e-ignis, without tire 
and ardor of mind. 

Seliquastrum, an old-fashion¬ 
ed seat. For sediquastrum fr. 
sedeo . As oJwnreu?, uLysses. 
Or from se//a. 

Sella, a seat, chair, sedan ; 
close-stool. For sedula fr. sedes. 

Sembella , for semilibella , half 
a libel la. 

Scmel , at once, once. Allied 
to simul. if Things, which are 
effected with one effort, are 
done s/wu/ and semel.” V. 

Semen, seed. For smnze/i 
fr. sero ; or for sevimen fr. sevi 
pf. of sero . Sec Nomen. 

Al. from the North. “ Franc. 
srtmo, Polon. siemie , Bohem. 
semeno, Russ, seime, Germ, 
same, samen” W. 1 


1 Wacliter gives a refined northern de¬ 
rivation in voc. Same. 


Semestris, half yearly. For 
se-menstris , fr. sex-nteissis. 

5e/?t*—, half. Fr. as 
*J5f, Sex. 

Semis, half. "Hpuov* 

Semissis, the half of an at. 
Semiassis. 

Semistertius: See Sestertius. 

S emit a, a narrow path. Fr. 
sem/s, as Navis, Navita. That 
is, half a way. Martial: “Jus- 
sisti tenues, Germanice, * cres- 
cere vicos; Et mod5 auae fuerat 
semita, facta via est. % Al. 
from semi, and to, itum. 

tie mo, a tnan transferred to 
the gods or deified. For semi¬ 
homo. So Ne-homo, Nemo. 

Semper, continually, always! 
For samper, (as grEssus for 
grAssus,) fr. apurspef, Siapirfgff, 
continually. S added, - as in 
Sagitta, Signum, Sidus. Or 
io-apiFepss existed, whence Vaft- 
*'pi;. 1 

Sempiternus, continual. For 
semperiternus fr. semper . 
for semper-teternus. 

Senaculum, a Senate-house. 
For Senaticulum from Senatus. 

Senatus, a Senate. Fr. sc- 
nex. From being composed of 
old men. Ovid : €t Nomen et 
jet at is mite Senatus liabet.” 

Shied a, old age. Fr. senicis, 
the old gen. of senex . As Ca- 
recta from Carex, Caricis. 

Senex, old. Fr. ero$, a year. 
One in years or full of years. 
So Vetus from "Erof, Annosus 


* Scaliger : “ Semper is ssxti-epers, as 
Toper is Toto-opere. Toper is expedi¬ 
tiously, so that the whole is finished. 
Semper is only half-done, and so in a 
state of continuation/’ 
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from Annus. Wachter notices 
Celt, hen, pld. Al. for semi- 
Hex, gen. semi-necis. 

. Sent, six. Fr. sex, as Bini 
from Bis, 

Senica, a hag, beldam. Fr. 
senicis, the old gen. of senex. 
See Senecta. 

; Sternum, old age. Fr. senex, 
senis. 

Sensim, by little and little. Fr. 
sentio, sensum, as Rapio, Rap- 
turn, Raptim. By small de¬ 
grees, so that we only just per¬ 
ceive it. We however say 
In-sensibly: and Forcellini ex¬ 
plains sensim “ paulatim et 

! uasi motu sensum fallente.” 

tut this would be insensim* 
Sensim is rather leisurely, slow¬ 
ly, and so by little and little. 
Prisciau: “ Quia ea maxim£ 

faciunt sensum , quae morantur.” 

Sensus, the faculty of per¬ 
ceiving. Fr. senlio, sentsum, 
sensum. 

Sententia , sentiment, feeling 
of the mind, thought, opinion, 
judgment; and hence a giving 
of our opinion by a vote. Also, 
what is meant, meaning, signifi¬ 
cation, sense. Also, a sentence 
as conveying a thought or senti¬ 
ment. Fr. sentio . For sentien- 
tia , fr. sentiens, entis . 

Sententious, full of pithy 
(sententia ) sentences. 

Senfina, the bottom of a ship 
where the bilge-water is. Fr. 
ivtog, dung; whence a word 
senlhis , as Segnis from *Oxvo$; 
then senthina , sentina . 

Sent t no, 1 work at the sen¬ 
tina. Also, 1 avoid danger. A 
naval metaphor, taken from 


sailors in a storm emptying the 
sink of the ship to preserve them¬ 
selves from impending danger. 

Sentio, I discern, perceive. 
u For syntio fr. rtmnw fut. of 
(Tt/vir/ga, I make to understand.” 
Ainsw. In Donnegan we have 
* 4 euverito, to perceive or re¬ 
mark.” % €i It is properly said 
of hearing, if it is fr. sonitus 
V. As Audio from .du&j, a 
voice. 

Sentis: See Appendix. 

Sentus, prickly. Fr. sentis. 

Seorsum, apart. For se-vor- 
sum , i. e. vorsum ad seipsum , et 
ab aliis. So Quorsum is Ver- 
sum-qu5. If Or, as Priscian 
thinks, se is for secus. Vorsum 
secits , turned in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, in a direction contrary 
to others. 

Separ, aris, separate, apart. 
That is, seorsim par. Compare 
lmpar. 

Separo , I sever. Fr. separ, 
separate. That is, 1 make se¬ 
parate. H Al. from se and 
paro. 

Sepelio : See Appendix. 

Sepes, a hedge. For sekes , 
(as \vKo$, luPus,) fr. <njxoV. H 
Haigh : “ Fr. sepio, i. e. seepio , 
fr. alwiif, high.” % t€ From the 
oriental SB, to surround.” 
Ainsw. 

Sepia, a cuttle* fish; ink from 
it. Zrivla. 

Sepio, I hedge in. See Sepes. 

Scplasia, perfumes. From 
Sep/asia, a street or market¬ 
place of Capua. Festus : “ Se- 
plasia, forum Capua?, in quo 
plurimi unguentarii erant.” 

Seps, sepis, an eft or small 
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serpent whose bite causes the 
limbs to putrefy. Fr. triprce, to 
make to putrefy. 

Septem , seven. Fr. hrrd, 
whence heptem , (as UxA, de- 
cEM,) then septem, asmakes 
Sex. 

September , September. Fr. 
septem . The seventh month, 
reckoning from March. 

Septentrio, unis, the seven 
stars forming the constellation 
of the Bear. Fr. septem triones , 
as resembling seven yoked oxen. 
The Seven-ox. Others con¬ 
sider trio a termination. 

Septiciana libra, the Septi- 
cian pound weight. Forcellini: 
44 Dicta creditur a Septis , quo 
loco Romae negotiatores versa- 
bantur, et ad pondus vende- 
bant.” Unless it was from 
one Septicius . 

Septicus, putrefactive. 5ipr- 

TiXOg. 

Septum , a place hedged or 
fenced in, an inclosure; an in¬ 
closure for selling merchandise; 
a dams take. Fr. sepio, sepitum , 
septum . 

Sepulcrum, a tomb. Fr. se- 
pelio, sepelitum , sepeltum, then 
sepultum, as pEllo, pUlsum. 
So Fulcrum from Fultum. 

Sequester , ris, re, an umpire, 
referee; one in whose hands 
anything agreed between parties 
is deposited. Fr. sequor. One 
whose decision either party 
follow. IT Al. from firm, I 
say, speak; as seQUor fr. ?27o- 

pai. 

Sequestro, I deposit, put 
down, put by, lay aside. See 
above. 


Sequior, worse, inferior. Fr. 
sequor . For the worse follows 
the better, as a servant, fcc. f 
Al. from seeus, otherwise, i. e. 
otherwise than it should be, like 
iXXaog, 

Sequor , I follow. Fr. las* 
fMti, 1 ^ol. Ixoficu, whence ke- 
quor, (as XciRob, linQUo,) then 
sequor, as ££, Sex. 44 From 
Anglo-Sax. secern," says Tooke. 

Sera, a bar, bolt. Fr. pit, 
a chain, rope ; which is defined 
also by Scapula 44 sera et obex 
forium: e& qubd antiqintua 
ftjne communire jannas sole- 
rent. w Or sera was a door- 
chain. 

Serenus, fair and dry, serene. 
For xeremts fr. JtgSf, dry. Vir- 
gil: 44 Serenas Ventus agat nu- 
bes.” 5T Al. from sero, as ap¬ 
plied to weather fit for sowing.* 

Siresco, I grow dry. For 
xeresco fr. fagog, dry. Al. 
for serenesco . 

Seria, a jar, cag, pot. For 
selia fr. <njAJa, a meal tub, 8oc. 
So fiaAiog, vaRius. 

Scricus, silken. As exported 
by the Seres, a people who 
dwelt in the eastern parts of 
Asia. 

Series, a row, order, course. 
Fr. sero , to coifnect. 

Serius, grave, in earnest, se- 


1 “ Between fropc u end sequ er there 
i8 an extraordinary disagreement in syn¬ 
tax. It ie to be reotfked in explanstape 
of this that the Greek verb governed the 
accusative in the dialect of the language 
from which the Latin was derived. Pin¬ 
dar: OX Sxfios &nrtro,” Qaieicil 

Journal, No. 70 , P. 288 . 

3 Haigh: “ Fr. c tpirri, peace, tran¬ 
quillity." 
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rious. Abbreviated from zeri - 
sius, (aa perhaps Abstemius for 
Abstemetius,) fr.se and risus. 
Being without laughter. Com- 
para Securus. 

Sermo, discourse, talk. Fr. 
typos, tigpbst a connexion, series 
i.o. of words and sentences. Gr. 
fps, to speak, is from Ipao* to 
connect. So fra and arum, to 
speak, are. nothing but Ira and 
am, to join. And Asya*, to 

S eak, is Asya, to collect. % 
r for serimo fr. sero, to con* 
nect. As Salio, Salmo. Or 
from zero , to sow, plant: as in 
the expression sero sermones . 
Virgil: “ Multa inter sese vario 
sermone serebant” H Al. from 
lp&, to speak ; pp. egpai. 

Sero, 1 connect, join; knit, 
P4it. Fr. igao or Spa), 1 con* 
nect. 

Sero, I sow, plant. Fr. enraf- 
pm, fut. omgao, transp. tutzqw, 
psero , whence for softness sero* 
H Or from sero, to join in a 
row. From the notion of a 
row, series, or continuation of 
ifrings in one line one after the 
other as observed in sowing, 
il Jones: “Sero is the Hebr. 
zaro, to sow.*’ 

Serotinus: See Annoiinus. 
Serpens, a serpent. Fr. serpo . 
A creeping thing. Forcellihi 
explains serpo “ anguium 
more incedo.” And Donnegan 
explains I$ra “ to wind along 
like a serpent” 

Serperastra, drum, - 

Serpo, I creep. Fr. fyra, as 
Sex from*E£. 

Serpyllum, wild thyme. ^ 
svAAov. 


Serra, a saw. Fottecerra fir. 
seco. Or thus: from zeco is 
zecera , (like Patera,) then zeera, 
serra . 

Serta, a rope. As being 
. plaited or twined. See 


Serta r arum, wreaths. As 
being (serta) plaited. 

Strum, whej. Fr. ioo; r whey; 
.whence sorum, (as Jpcoy Sero), 
then serum, as yOvo, gEnu. 
Gender changed, as in vinUM 
from o h02. 

Servo, I save, preserve. Fr. 
tyuu, whence ervo, (as solVo for 
solUo,) and servo, S being added 
as in Signum, Sidus, Sagitta. 

Serus, late. Fr. bfapbf, 
whence 'fynpbs,pstrus, (as Dentes 
is from *OJovTt$), and for soft-* 
ness serus. 1 

Servus, a slave. Fr. servo. 
A captive preserved in war. 
IT Al. & servando res be riles. 

Or from fyo$, (as arVum, 
sylVa,) whence cTpsoy and sigspor, 
slavery. 

Sesamum, sesame. Sfrapov. 

Sescenaris bovis: Seo Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Sistlis, hartwort. 2i<re\i$. 

Sesgui, as much and half as 
much more. “ For semisqui i. e. 
semisque,* says Vossius. That 
is, (a whole) and a half. The 
reason of the I for the E seems 
to appear in the compounds. 
Thus sesquepes might become 


1 Haigh: •• Fr. 0rjpos, (in the tine) of 
wild beasts: because they begin to prowl 
in the evening." ^ " Fr. ipbs, an end. For 
aerum ia that which regards the end. Aa 
Livy speaks of smim dk*i.” V. 
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tents, especially by parents to 
tbeir children. 

Sigillalim, individually. For 
singulatim fr. singuli. 

Sigillum, a little image or 
figure. For signillum fr. sig- 
num . As Tigillum from Tig- 
num. 

Sigla, drum, short notes, 
ciphers. For sigilla fr. signum. 
Little signs or notes. 

Sigma, atis, a couch for re* 
dining oil at supper, in the 
form of the Greek letter (/Sig¬ 
ma) X or C. 

Signtnum opus, a kind of 
plastering made with shreds and 
tiles beaten to powder, and tern* 
pered with mortar, resembling 
oar plaster of Paris. As made 
at Signia , a city of Latium. 

Signum, a mark, sign, trace, 
vestige ; token; figure, image ; 
seal; standard; &c. Fr. I x v °S» 
a trace; whence sienum, (S 
added as in Si and Sidus), then 
signum, as cyGnus for cyCnus. 
IT Al. for sienum fr. sixovof (ilx- 
vos) gen. of cixcov, an image. 1 

Sit, - 

Stlanus: See Appendix. 

Silenus, the fosterfather of 
Bacchus. JTiXi po$. 

Siieo, I am silent. Fr. <r*y«- 
Xio$, silent, whence <nya\iioo, or 
aiyaXeow, eiyaXeu, I am silent; 
contr. (nX«oo. But I in siieo 
should thus be long. Rather 
then from GiyuKscb, contr. <ny- 
Asco, thence siieo, as Igmitor, 


1 Al. soft for iiignum (See Segestre) 
fr. arty St fut. 2. of orlfa, to make a prick 
«r mark. ^ Al. from ucq* 


Imitor; Stigmulus, Stimulus, 
Or from silent; contr. 

qtoX&f, whence sigleo, siieo. 

Siler, - 

Stlex, a fimtstone. Fr. 
transp. whence silax, as 

Seta for Cheta. % “ For seci- 
lex, i. e. lapis settus” says C. 
Scaliger. f “ From Hebr. 
stlag." Tt 

Stlicemium: See Appendix. 

Siligo: See Appendix. 

SUtqua, the husk of a bean. 
Soft for xiliqua, xyliqua, fir. 
£vXfxi), wooden; as properly ap¬ 
plying to a kernel. So from 
Example, Xample, we aay 
Sample. 

Sillographus , a writer of lam¬ 
poons. J?iXAoyoa$o$. 

Silo: See Silus. 

Si turns, the sbadfisb. ZiAoupo*. 

Silus, Silo, having the nose 
turned upwards, snubnosed. Fr. 
criAo;, which Donnegan explains 
“ having a cocked nose, flat¬ 
tened towards the root." 

Sima , the blunt part on the 
top of a pillar. From sunta. 
“ Instar nasi caprarum, unde 
nonien.” F. 

Simia, an ape. From its 
being (sima) snubnosed. 9 

Simila, Similiigo, fine meal 
of corn. For simidala fr. esyi- 
BaXif. 

Similis , like. Fr. 6ftoAo$, 
whence somalis, (as Sex,) 
somilis, (as j tia^Ayd, machine,) 


9 u Ex omnibus brutia nullum eat quod 
ad speciem humanam magis accedat, aut 
facta hominum magis uuitetur quarn 
simia. Hinc fortasse sunta a Scyfb* 
sum, similis.” W. 
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then simiUs, as xOy*;, clnis; 
"Opfyofy Imbris. ^ “ From 
Moeso-Gothic samalciks,” says 
Jamieson. The Germ, earn is 
like, like as. 

Simitv , at the same time, 
at once. For simitu 9 , simitus, 
contracted from similitus fr. si¬ 
milis, as Funditus, Radicitus. 

Simplex , Jew, single, simple. 
From s/ite plied, without a fold. 

Simpulo, one who indulges 
in potations. Fr. simpulum . 

Simpulum, a cup used in sa¬ 
crifices. For sipulum, (as tvm- 
voy, rvMvavov,) soft for siphulum 
(as scaPula for scaPHula,) di¬ 
minutive fr. <r($an, a vessel for 
tasting 'wine. Dacier: w Fr. 
rlfaw, whence simpo, and «'/n- 
pulum. 9 ' u From Hebrew 
sepiel, any wine vessel.” V. 

Stmpuvium, - 

Simul, together. For si mule 
or simile fr. similis, as Facal 
from Facilis. Said of persons 
using like efforts in doing the 
•a me thing. 

Simulacrum, an image. Fr. 
wimvlo , as Lavo, Lavacrum. 
That is* a fictitious appearance. 

Sim&o, I feign. Fr. simulis 
or similis. 1 make like the 
reality. 

Simultas, grudge, malice. 
Fr. simttlo, for simulitas. Pro¬ 
perly, a dissembled or disguised 
malice. % Al. from similis or 
simulis (whence Simulter,): as 
founded on likeness of pursuits. 
Hesiod: KoA xspapsbg xtpctpti 
acsrfei xot) Aot8i; doi8». 

Stmulter , in like manner. 
For tmuliter, similiter . 

Stmus, flatnosed. Siplg. 
Etym. 


Sin, if not; if not this, but 
that; but if. For si-ne or kt- 
non . 

Sindpi, mustard. Xnrrpri, sl¬ 
it am. 

Sincerus, genuine, pure. Fr. 
sine cera, as honey without was. 
As Simplicis from Sine-plicis. 
% Or fr. sin xijpt, with the heart 

Sinciput, one half of the 
head. Fr. semi-caput, semeijmt, 
srmcipnt , (as tlngo,) then sinci¬ 
put, as priNceps for priMceps* 

Sindon , fine linen. XnftAv. 

Sine, without. Butler: u The 
imperative of sino, 1 let alone, 
fdo without a thing]. It signi¬ 
fies privation or being without 
a thing.” So Poni from Potto. 
% Al. from it ro, as Sino fr. 
dcm. 

Singlariter , forsingulariter. 

Singultus, a sobbing. As 
made siugulatim, ( singultim ,) 
one by one or at intervals. 

Singulus: See Appendix. 

Sinister, left. Fr. sino ; as Mi¬ 
nor, Minister. So Martini derives 
German Link (left) from Lin- 
quo (“ comraodi et ingenios^,” 
says Wachter), and so Tooke 
derives the Left hand from the 
participle of Leave : “ The 

right hand is that which cus¬ 
tom and those, who have brought 
us up, have ordered or directed 
us to use in preference, when 
one hand only is employed. And 
the left hand is that which is 
LEAVED, LEAD’D, LEFT; Or 
which we are taught to leave 
out of use on such occasions.” 
^ Al. for sinisterus for siristems 
fr. aobSTspis, as Sino fr. £*•, Si- 
charoas from 
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Sino, I suffer; suffer to be, 
let alone. Sino is for sio, 
whence sivi; and sio is fr. Too, 
or Moo, loo, whence fy/xi, “ mitto, 
perinitto, dimitto, omitto.” % 
Others derive sino from Moo, 
Mb, as Sicharbas from ’Axapfioq. 

Sindpis , a stone called sino- 
per or ruddle. From Sinope, a 
city of Pontus. Hence it was 
called Rubrica Pontica. 

Sinus, Sinum: See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Sinus, a bosom, lap ; any 
cavity or winding. Also, a bay 
or creek, as x&\ros is used in 
Greek. t€ Velut sinum prae- 
bens aquis incurrentibus.” F. 
Fr. (explained by Hesy- 

chius xsvos, hollow; whence 
<n$nits, the mole,) whence siph- 
nus, for softness sihnus, (as 
veCHo became velio,)’ then 
sinus . H Or from baoo, ivab, to 
empty, make hollow: whence 
Jnanis. S added, as in Sero, Si,' 
&c. 

Siparium, the veil or curtain 
of a theatre. For sipharium fr. 
oifupos, a sail, t€ From Qotpos, 
an outer garment; whence sepa- 
rium, (i. e. semiparium, ypupa- 
pm) or siparium” Hemsterh. 1 

Sipho, a tube, pipe. XlQoov. 

Sipo, Supo . See Dissipo. 

Siquidem, since, seeing that. 
That is, si-quidem, since indeed. 
Si is fr. cl, since. 


1 Vosdus derives it from sipo, to cast, 
as Dooo, Dooarinm. As being cast be¬ 
fore the spectators to prevent them from 
seeing what is going to be done within. 
Bat the I in Sipo is short, and the A in 
Danahutn is long. 


Sirbenus , one who talks con¬ 
fusedly. Fr, tripfa, tumult. 

Siredones, Sirens. JfrtpqSmg. 

Siremps, Sirempse, quite 
alike, the same. For sireps, 
sirepse: abbreviated fir. similis 
re tpsa. Pse, as in Eapse. f 
Or for similis secundbm rem 
ipsam . 

Siren, a Siren. Snpijf* 

Sirim , for siverim fr. sino, 
sivi . 

Sirius, the dogstar. Sslpitf* 

Sirpe, laserwort. For silpe, 
silphe, fr. We say tuR- 

ban for tuLban. 

Sirpea, a mat made (e 
of twigs. Or fr. sirpo: Qua 
sirpatur virgis. 

Sirpo, I bind or hoop whir 
twigs. Fr. sirpus, a twig; for 
hirpus (as if, Sex) fr. Ipwbf 
transposed for faros, gen. of 
fat, a twig. As Sorbco from 
'PoQho. ^ Al. from oTpoo, 1 
bind. 

Sirpus, a net made of twigs. 
See Sirpo. Also, a riddle; 
either from the involutions of a 
net, or from its entangling men 
as a net entangles fishes. 

Sirus, a subterraneous granary. 
Zupog. 

Sis, if thou wilt. For si vu. 

Siser , the white carrot or 
yellow parsnip. Skoifop. 

Sisto, 1 'cause to stand still, 
stop. Fr. 1st quo, lorn, as 
Sex. 

Sistrum, a timbrel used in tbs 
rites of Isis. XoTorgot. 

Sisuma, a common coverlet. 
Xlrvpvot* 

Sisymbrium , water-mint. 

(TU/X/SpiOV. 
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Sltanius: See Setanius. 

Sitarcia, provisions for a 
voyage. Xirapxla. Others 
read «? tarchia from ffvcmpyla. 

SUellcu A little situla. 

SUtcines, persons who used 
Qcanere) to siug mournful songs 
among (sites) die dead and bu¬ 
ried. Situs, as in the epitaph 
by Ennius: “ Hie est ille situs 
cui nemo” &c. u From 
Icel. syta, to wail, sut, mourn- 
Siticines are Lucticines.” 

Silts, thirst. Fr. iSo$, which 
Wadi ter explains u heat and 
aweat.” Wacbter notices Germ. 
sieden, to be hot. And eiteu, to 
be burnt or hot. f Ah from 
UK, transp. fylfot, whence psi- 
tis, as niTeo for niDeo, and 
iquTu8 from iwJos, uTerus 
from ZAtpQf. Then sitis, as the 
Greeks said Xlrra, Xayfotg, for 
♦frra, SPaybag. Haigb: €t Fr. 
itvs, violent impulse; from Moo, 
to be carried with violence.’ 1 
S added, as in Sidus. But the 
1 should thus rather be long. 
*f “ Fr. situs* The situs of 
fields is uvxpbt, drought. Hence 
fields are said sitire Isaac 
Yoss. 

Sitonia , the office of prove- 
ditor. Sitco* la, 

Sittybq, the covering of a 
book* Zittu|8i). 

Situla, - 

Situs, situation. Fr. sino, 
sUum* For everything is there 
placed where it was (silum) suf¬ 
fered to be or where it was 
left. 

Situs, filth dt mouldiness 
arising from things which are 


( siid ) suffered to be left alone, 
and neglected. 

Sive, whether. That is, ve si, 
or if. 

Smaragdus, an emerald. Xfui- 
pay fog. 

. Smarts, some small fish. 
Sfsaptg. 

Smectzcus, abstersive. Xwx- 

TlXOf. 

Smegma, atis, a washball.' 
Xpiytu*. 

Smintheus, Apollo. Xpuvdtig.' 

Softies, Suftles, an off¬ 
spring. Soboles is soft for sub- 
tales. Fr. sub and oleo, to 
grow. Suit is, from under, up. 
That which grows up. We 
speak of children grown up. 
Tibullus: “Attibi succres- 
cat proles, quae facta parentis 
Augeat.” Vossius: “ Suboles 
proprid vocantur stolones seu 
pulli arborum stipitibus accre- 
scentes.” 

Sobrtnt , Consobrzni: See 
Appendix. 

Sobrius, sober. Fr. seorsim 
and bria. Apart from wine 
vessels. % Or for sobibrius . 
See Ebrius. % Al. from rtfypw. 

Soccus , a sock, kind of low- 
heeled shoe. Fr. cixypg, a 
Phrygian shoe. Todd: •• Sock, 
JLat. soccus , Sax. socc, Teut. 
socke, icel. sockr . A word 
common to most languages, 
very ancient, and of Phrygian 
origin.” Vossius : “From Iiebr. 
SKK, texit, operuit.” 

Socerus, Socer, a husband’s 
father, &c. Socer is for secer 
fr. kxuplg. We have vOmo for 
vEmo, nOvus for nEvus, vOveo 
for vEveo. 
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Sodus, a partner, fellow. 
Haigh : “ Fr. yoked f 

united.” Hence for softness su- 
gtus, then sogius , (as sO boles 
for sU boles,) and socius, as 
misCeo from fuoTea. Or 
from ohcsiog, (£x«*if,): S added, as 
in Sagitta, 8tc. We bare Faoi- 
liaris from Familia. f AL from 
frofutt, to follow, pf. lira, JEoL 
oka, whence socius, as , Sex. 

Socors , heartless, lazy; dull, 
heavy, senseless, stupid. Socor- 
dis is from seornm and cordis . 
Without heart or soul. 

Sodalis, a comrade, com- 4 
panion. Fr. sodas fr. o$o$, a 
way. One who is the com¬ 
panion of another’s way. A/is, 
as iEqualis, Lelhalis. 

Sodes , I pray yon, 1 beseech 
you, as Die sodes. For it* audes, 
if you can prevail on yourself. 

Sol, solis, the sun. Wachter: 
" Hell, (Germ.) light, is allied 
to the most ancient tongues. 
Hebr. ha la l is Splenduit ; helel 
is Lucifer. "Hhsof is the sun, 
foq is the splendor and heat of 
the sun. is splendor.] 

Goth, ml is the sun; and Welsh 
and Armoric haul , ■ Pers. el. 
Hence too Lat. sol, the aspirate 
being changed to S.” Ratber, 
sol is from 4 ikns, (Doric of 6 
3&io?,) the sun : contr. «Xio$. 
So Solus is perhaps for Solius. 
% Jones: ** ZoXo*, a round 
plate or quoit. Hence sol, the 
sun, a plate of fire.” is 

a quoit or discus-; aud we speak 
of the sun’s disk. 

Soianus , the east wind. Fr. 
sol, solis, at amjAuamj* from' 


Solarium, % snodiaL Fr. so- 
laris fir. soL 

Sotalus , suMtradu Fr. sol, 
solis . Also, desolate* Fr. so- 
/as. 

Soldstrn among dm Gauls 
were retainers devoted to the 
service of some greet men. 
Caesar: “ Cum sexceatu de- 
votis quos illi soldurios appel¬ 
lant.” Wachter: "Then sol • 
durii were in truth holdstru 
from the German hold, devo- 
tum.” As we say Held i. c. 
bound from Hold. 

Soldum, the whole. For so* 
lidum . 

Sblea, a kind of slipper co¬ 
vering only (solum) the sole of 
the foot and laced on. Also a 
sole, a fish plain like the sokes. 
In German Plateia, which 
Wachter explains “ piada ktu 
et planus.” 

Solennis , performed 

at certain times with certaia 
rites. Fr. solius fr. &•$, whole, 
entire, and annus . That which 
is done every year, no year 
being omitted, as opposed to 
biennial, triennial, &c. 

Soleo: See Appendix* 

Solers, Sollers, ingenious, 
dexterous, shrewd, quick. For 
soll-ars fr. solius (See Solemn) 
and aru “ Qui oninem kite* 
gramque artem novit” V. Or, 
qui artem intbgbb novit. 

Solidus r, massive, aolid. Fr. 
solus , (as Vivos, Vividua,) fir. 
whole, entire. 

Solistimum tripudium , an 
omen takeu from the feeding of 
chickens when’they ale the corn 
so greedily that some of it fell 



Cron their mouth* *od struck 
(j tolum ) the ground. ^ AL from 
solus fr. Sko$, whole. 

SoKlaurilia (festa), a sacrifice 
of victims. u Qu5d iis sola L e. 
solids, non castrate, praeberen- 
tur hostile, inter qua* principem 
locum obtinet taurusT V. % 
Other* write su-ove-taurilia, 
as made (per suem, ovem , et 
taurum) by a sow, a sheep, and 
a bull. 

SoKtudo, a lonely place. Fr. 
solus. So Multitudo. 

Solium, a regal seat. Fr. 
solus, fir. ixo$, as made of one 
entire or solid piece of wood. 
See Solennis and Solidus. Al. 
for sodium (as tAwvsvs, uLys- 
ses,) fir. oSiov formed from $&a pf. 
mid. of ifa, to seat. 

Sollicito, Soticito, 1 displace, 
disturb, harass. “That is, k 
solocito , 1 move from the ground. 
So that the first syllable will be 
long from the concourse of 
short vowels* [As in ’Ataparog, 
Italia.] Or fr. solium cito, 1 
move [or disturb] another en¬ 
tirely or completely. See So¬ 
lennis. Or for sullicito, [as 
sOboles for sUboles,] sublu 
cito fr. sub and lacio” Thus 
Vossius, who adds : “ San A 
sollicitare dicuntur qui allies - 
mU spe aliqufr aut metu.” So- 
licitus may be the prior word; 
from solium or solum , entirely, 
and citus, moved. And hence 
solidlo. 

Sol/us: See Solennis. 

. Sblacismus , a solecism. So- 
Aoixi <r/&o$. 

Sdlor , 1 comfort, solace. Fr. 
*ohts or sollus fr. 0 X 0 $, (See So¬ 


lennis) whole. 1 make whole, 
I refresh. 1 

Sblox , applied to a sheep 
with its wool whole and entire, 
as it is by nature, unshorn and 
uncombed, and so thick and 
coarse. It is applied also to 
coarse wool. Fr. solus , fir. fro;, 
whole. 

Sohtitium, the solstice. Fr. 
sol, solis ; and sto, statum . The 
standing still of the sun. 

Solum, the ground. For ho- 
lum fas «£, Sex) fr. Zkog, whence 
is Solidus. That which is en¬ 
tire, solid, firm. By a meta¬ 
phorical transition solum was 
applied to that on which any¬ 
thing rests as a foundation. Ser- 
vius : “ Solum navis est mare; 
et solum avium est aer.” Hence 
it was applied to the sole of the 
foot. ^ Al. from the north. 
“ Germ. saul, seul, Welsh sail, 
Anglo-Sax. syl. n W. 

Solvo, I loose. For sohio, 
(as Voluo, Volvo,) whence so - 
lulunu So as in Socors for 
Seorsim , and luo, kim, I loose. 

Solus , alone. For so-alus 
from seorsim ab aliis ; or from 
seorsim and alis, which was 
anciently used for alius ; or at 
ouce for so-alius, whence the 
genitive Solius. So—, as in 
So-cors, Solvo (i. e. Soluo), 
Sobrius. f Al. from 
whole. “ For, as long as any¬ 
thing is whole, so long it is (so- 
lum unumque) alone and one; 


1 AL from point. As properly ap¬ 
plied to comforting persons (sobs) bereft 
and forlorn. 
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by division it becomes many/’ 
V. 

Somnium , a dream* Fr. som- 
nus. As taking place during 
sleep* Gr* Iwvyiov. 

Somnus, sleep* Fr. uirvo*; 
whence sypnus, sopnus, (as vTx- 
tJ$, nOctis,) for softness somnus, 
assuPremus, suPmus, su Minus. 

Sonivius, making a sound* 
Fr. sorites* Fins, as Bise in Ma- 
nubiw. . 

Sono, 1 sound* Sonum fa- 
cio* 

Sons, south, hurtful, noxious; 
guilty* Fr. <nVnj$, hurtful* We 
have promOntorium from prom- 
Intonum. 

Sonticus morbus, a noxious 
or noisome disease. Fr. sons, 
south . Sontica causa is a suffi¬ 
cient excuse for absence from 
the courts of justice, &c., when 
a person was afflicted with the 
sonticus morbus. 

Sonus , a sound. For tonus, 
fr. rovof. In Greek crv and TV, 
xA yj<raxQ and wAjjtt«, <nj/Mgop and 
and rijns are in¬ 
terchanged. ^f Or for thonus, 
(as Dor* SpSo$ for 4g6o$,) fr. 
rtteva pf. mid. of ielvoo, to strike. 
If Al. from <rrivos, a lamenta¬ 
tion. T dropt for softness. 

Sophia, wisdom. Soviet. 

Sophisma, a sophism. Si* 
$iqxa. 

Sophista, a sophist. So$*<r- 
rfc. 

Sophos, Sophus, wise. Sofif. 

Sopio, I lull to rest. Fr. 
sopor . Or allied to it. 

Sopor, a deep sleep. For 
supor, (as pTkq, mOla,) fr. Zxclq, 
a dream. 


Soracum, a basket or cheat* 
Smoaxss. . 

Sorbeo, I sup up* Fr. 
transp. bgfses, whence sarpheo, 
then sorbeo, as apQco, am Bo. 

Sorbus: See Appendix. 

Sordes , filth* Fr* <rijpiqr (as 
pTxtq$, nOctis,) fr. cvgco, to 
sweep or brash into a bop. 
Sweepiugs. If Al. from v&fhp, 
fr. roly*, to sweep, ^f Al. tirom 
< rotpoco , to sweep. % Al* from 
filth, ^f “ Fr* ewgo;, a 
heap. That is, the filth of a 
house collected into a heap.” 
V. So Coenum is explained by 
Forcellini “ variarum sordiam 
collectio.” 

Sorex, a field mouse. For stf- 
rex, from Sg«£. 

Sorites , an argument where 
one proposition is accumulated 
on another. Soopelrris. 

Soror, a sister. Wachter: 
“ Grwcis slpoo est necto, copulo: 
unde recentioribus e$o;, con- 
nexus sive propinquus,” In a 
feminine sense, Zpos would mean 
" connexa sive propinqua,” and 
would apply well to a sister. 
From ipo$ might be soros, as 
Socer or Socerus is from ( £«^ 
pi$. Then soror, as we have 
arboS and arboR. Or from 
Soot, pf. mid. of to connect* 
Hence 6pb$, as Swopog from 
Sxelpoo. Al. for seror fr. sero*- 
As before, connected as a sister 
to a brother. “ Quidani & sero, 
quid eodem mecum sero me 
sata ac genita sit.” F. 1 

Sororiculata: See Appendix. 


• 1 u From Hebr. SARH, caro, aat se¬ 
cundum earnest propinqua.” V. 
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SfHHety to eitonl form teen 
by the eye; form, figure, shape, 
app earance; vision,image,like¬ 
ns* ; pretty form, beauty. And, 
because object* seen by the 
eye are not generals but indivi¬ 
duals; therefore it is said of 
any thing individual, and means, 
a sort, species. It is applied 
also to articles or pieces of 
{date or of workmanship ; to 
any sorts of spices, drugs, &c. 
ft is also an idea as seen by the 
mind. Fr. sperio, 

Spirillum , a surgical instru¬ 
ment for looking into or search¬ 
ing wounds and ulcers. Fr. 
sperio. 

Specimen , an instance, spe¬ 
cimen, pattern. Fr. sperio, as 
Regimen. As hi buying wares 
(spedmwf) we look at particular 
articles in order to estimate the 
whole. 

Sperio , I see, view. For see- 
pio fr. (whence sxiwrs- 

ftai), I view. So the French 
fitincelle, i. e. Estincelle, Stin- 
eelle, is for Sciotelie from Scin¬ 
tilla. 

Sptciosus, beautiful to the 
sight, sightly; showy. Fr. spe¬ 
cies. Somewhat as Formosus 
from Forma. 

- Spec to, 1 view frequently or 
much. Fr. epecio , spectum. 

Spectrum, the form or image 
of a thing represented to the 
mind, an idea, phantom. Fr. 
epecio , spectum. 

Specula , a small hope. Fr. 
epes , as Res, Recula. 

' Specula , a high place for 
viewing things from. rr. sperio . 

Speculdris lapis, a kind of 


t r anspa r e nt ' Stand sad for 
glass. Fr. speculor, as bah^g 
seen through. Or fe specu- 
lum. 

Speculum, a loekingglaae. Fr. 
speao. 

Specus, a den. Soft for awiis 
fr. wcof. So Decet for fleet, 
f Heigh: “ Fr. rxh^a dbver- 
ing, protection \ transp. 

SpeUeum , a den. JfcjAajs*. 

Spelta , a kind of com. An- 
glo-Saz. and Germ, spe/f. 
w Martini derivat a spaltem , fin- 
dere, ob geminos utriculos. 
Gemvnos negat ease Frischina, 
et a divisione utriculorum semen 
arcessit. Mihi videtur granam 
fissum denotare.” W. 

Spelunca , a den. For epe- 
lunga fr. <nrifXuy£, 

Sperma, aris, seed. Srippm. 

Sperno, I despise. For pirrno 
(as HTCw, SPuo,) fr. the 

heel. That is, I tread no, in¬ 
sult. f Al. from efogm, the 
ankle and the heel, “ From 
ovipa fut. of mips, 1 scatter; 
as fr. xelpco or wepcuo is srtyvw. 
So that is properly said spent t, 
which is scattered in the way, 
asTemno is derived from cutting 
off. Or for stparino fr. sepore, 
as from Nato is Natino, whence 
Nadoatio. Ennius uses sperm 
in this sense: 'Jus atque eqmun 
se a malis spemit procul.’ Or 
for separno fr. separ” V. No 
in separno, as iu Onto. Sparuo 
into sperno , as grAssua into 
grEssus, &c* 

Spcro : See Appendix. 

Spes, hope. Short for the 
ancient speree , which is allied 
toipero. 
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Sphesra, § sphere, balL F$#u- 




. Sp/usramachia, a teonis- 
nsatcb. 2$*ipof+*xla. 

Sphinx , the Sphinx. X f<yf. 
Sphragitis, a mark, impres- 
poo. Xfporylrtf. 

Spica: See Appendix* 
Spma, I view. Short for 
speew. Pezroniu* refers it 
to Cek. sps, an eye; whence 
Wispy. 

Spiritism, the point of a dart 
Jr. spica . 

• Spina, a thorn. Fr, sptca, 
whence spiciwus, spicina, spina . 

• Ah for spiculina from spicu- 
laas, which is from rpicn. f 
fiaigh: Fr. rriw f Jlol. ottiw.” 
Whence isoTiiw? Fr. ot/£cp, to 
prick,. fut. 2. <nr tyv, whence 
arsvifof, contracted orlvof i' 

i. Spmter , a bracelet Soft foe 
sphincter , vtyyxrrip, a clasp. 

Spinthria: “ Repertor mon- 
trtrosw lihidjuis novique concubi- 
ths. A <nrir%, scintilla. A 
monstrosarum libidinum ardore.’■ 
F. 

• Spiniurnix, a monstrous bird. 

Dicier: “ Avis incendiaria, 

ewfrtap)?, a scintilla, qu© Gr©c£ 
•wirhfp. Plinius : 4 Incrndi- 
abum avem alii spintunucem 
vocant.’ Dicta quhd de busto 
sudem tectis inferred atque ita 
IHCBNOiUM faceret." Com¬ 
pare Coturnix. 

• Spinus , a sloe-tree or black 
thorn. Fr* spina. 

Spiania, — —--- 


1 Al. from tnrifti, to stretch out. 
t‘ Qtds n acomep ®jUen4itur.” Y. 

Etym. 


Spira 9 a ourve, wreath/ fold. 

Jftrsipa. 

Spiro, I breathe* Fr. naif*, 
1 mint, breathe herd. fTooke: 
m From the Anglo-Sax.spiffMii»” 
Spusus, thick. Schelde says, 
^ From the same root as vfape, 
pitch.” That is, from */«, «- 
airetu, to make thick. Ok at 
once from wiWa: that is, as 
thick as pitch. S added as in 
Sc&lpo, Sculpo, and in Or* 
axt&vriiM, aQatys, ^puegif, &€. 
f Al. for sepissus , fr. rq*s, a 


plaister. 


hedge. 

Spithdma, a span. Jfafoftv. 

Splen, the spleen. Xn A$r. 

Splcndeo, 1 shine. For spte- 
dco (as Frango, &,<:.) fr* cwAij- 
8t», I burn. £*Aij$4$ was a 
lighted cinder, or hot ember. 

Splenium, a paten, plaister. 
Xvknnw. 

Spodium, dross. Xxittov. 

Spolidrium, a place where 
persons going to bathe (spolia- 
batU) stripped themselves of 
their clothes; and where gladia¬ 
tors, who had died in the arena, 
were brought and ( spoliabantur ) 
stripped. 

Spolium, the skin stripped off 
a beast, a prey, spoil. Fr. <r*S- 
Ao?, a spoil: whence rxuAi&s, 
to spoil, fut. e-xuAiVco, <rxc/Ai£, 
iEol. cttuAico, (as XuKof, TEol. 
kullof, whence luPus,) whence 
spolio, as fOlium is for fUlium* 
IT Al. from ottoAiJ, TEol. for 
ctoA$, a garment, Tooke re¬ 
fers it to Sax. spillan, to de¬ 
prive. 

Sponda , a bedstead. From 
the North. The Germ, is 
beddsponde and sponde: and 
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spomd is a board or beam; and 
spiinden, to plank together, f 
Yoasius • says: 4t Properly a 
bed-room fir. awsvdrj, a treaty, or 
spondeo whence sponsa, a 
spouse/' Hall: “The sponda 
was -a couch for married per¬ 
sons. Fr. spondeo, to assure or 
engage/' 

• Spondaus,* spondee. Sror- 
faTof. 

• Spondaufa, men who sang 
in sacrifices. JgVoy&avXai. 

> Spondeo, I pledge my word, 
promise, engage. Fr. <nrov$ij, a 
treaty, engagement* 

Spondeum , a chalice used in 
making libations. SrovSeiov. 

Spondylus, a joint of the 
•pine; &c. £vovdv\of. 

Spongia , a sponge. 5iroy- 
ywf. 

Sponsa, a spouse. Fr. spon- 
deo> spondsum, sponsum . One 
engaged or betrothed. 

, Spontis, Sponte, of one's own 
free will. Spontis is soft for *pon- 
dis (as sporTa for sporDa,) 
from as Dicis from Ji- 

xijj. And sponte is from raoy&j. 
3iroi4»j$ and <nrov&ij being consi¬ 
dered as meaning by engage¬ 
ment, agreement. Thus “ sponte 
me&" means “ pacto meo, i. e. 
me promittente et obligante me- 
ipsum pactis, te non cogente 
me et obligante me minis/’ ^f 
Or spontis and sponte are from 
spondeo , sponditwn, spontum. 

• Sporta, a basket. Soft for 
sporda (as stulTus for stulDus,) 
fr. <mvg)$, acc. swvpiSa, omigid, 
whence sporda, as from fTxrog 
is nOctis. 

: Spretus , participle of sperm. 


spermtum,' spremtum, spn t U a m, 
spretum . 

Spuma, foam- Fr. spvo, 
whence spmma , spuma. Com¬ 
pare Gluma, Gemma* 

Sptio, 1 spit. Hesycbius 
has ¥urrsr *rw». Supposing t 
that a word tym produced ijw- 
r«, by transposition we have 
sttwco, spuo. If Al. from, wrim, 
transp. ttwcp, whence inrtfar, 2 
and T being commuted in 

2rjrsg, Trjrts: and Sonus 
being perhaps put for Tonus. 
Rather, from inrruc o, I spit into 
or upon: whence 'rwruw, for 
softness Wuw. if AJ. from the 
North. Anglo-Sax. speowmm, 
Goth, speiwan , Germ, spemen, 
Eng. spew. 

Spurcus, foul, nasty. Fr* 
cxabg, dung; whence a word 
trxaoQixbf, iEol. <nrco#ixd$, as from 
cKvXos, iEol. (rJlJxof, is aPo- 
lium. Hence sporcus, spurcus. 
^f Al. from ripxog, a hog: -J 
being prefixed. That is, hog¬ 
gish. ^ 

Spurius: See Appendix. 

Sputum, spit. Fr. spuo, spat- 
turn, sputum. 

Squaleo, Squalleo, lam foal or 
dirty from neglect, am rough or 
horrid. Hill: “ Squalor cotnee 
from squama, and supposes dif¬ 
ferent masses, resembling tbe 
scales of fishes, creating the 
dirt, and defiling the body* 
Gellius says: In corporibus in- 
cultis squamosisque alt a coic* 
gkrie sordium, squalor ap- 
pellatur." From squama then 
is squamilus, squamtus , squalhn, 
then squalleo and squauor • f 
AJ. from 
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tnourtti Cicero ? “ Erat in luctn 
Senatus, squalebat civitas.” % AL 
from <rx«AX®, to diy up, Lucan : 
“ Oraque project^ squalent 
arenti a : liaguft.” Silios : 
u Squalebat tellus vitiato fer¬ 
vid a dorso.” Dacier says: 
“ A axiXXig, aridus, squalidus.” 
D Haigh : 44 Fr. exate», to 
cake, barrow.” 

Squalus, a skate or ray. Fr. 

S ualor or rather squales. From 
e roughness of its skin. Pliny 
thus mentions the Squatina, 
which is the.same as the s^ita- 
Jus; 44 Aspera cute ut squa- 
tiua, quft ligna et ebora poliun- 
tur.” 

Squama, w scale. Fr. sea - 
her, scabra, whence scabrima, 
(aa Victims, &c.,) whence sqva- 
brima, squama . From squa - 
brima we have also squabma, 
whence squamma, as it is also 
written. % Al. from squaleo, 
to be rough: whence squalima, 
squama . f AL from raa/Ajxa, 
an excavation* 

Squarra, roughness of skin. 
Fr. squama ,■ whence squamera , 
(as Patera* Arcera,) then squam - 
nz, squarra . If Al. from 
crust adhering to hollow ulcers. 

. Squatina: See Appendix. 

Squilla , a sea-oniou. For 
*Ai7/a fr. cxlxkct. 

St, hist, hush. From the 
sound. 

Stdbiiis, firm. For stoliMfo 
fr. statum. 

Stabulum, a stall, stable. 
Fr. sfo. A place where cattle 
stand. Homer has ararog 1 t- 
*os> Nepos has 44 stans ju- 
iMntum.” 


. Stacta, an oilor gum distilling 
from trees* ZraxTy. 

Stadium , a place where they 
contended in wrestling and in 
the race. Also, 195 paces. 
Sto&iov. 

Stagma, $tamnia, atis, a drop. 
2ray pa* 

Stagno, I stiffen. Fr. erry- 
v». As mAgnus for mEg- 
nus. 

Stagnum, a lake, pool. Fr. 
oti yvov, which keeps shut in 
that which otherwise would flow 
out. Dacier : 14 A ortyvoy, quod 
minimi rimosum est et fideliter 
continet, a <r reyoo, tego.” Al. 
from sto . Standing water. But 
bow shall we account for the 
termination i Abiegnus, &c., do 
not apply. 

Staiagmia, brum, earrings. 
2raXj&yfiia. 

Stamen, yarn, spun wool. Fr. 
oTajxojy, yarn. Or fr. sto, like 
Flamen ; as oraftoov fr . araco, 
«m».. 

Stannum: See Appendix. 

Statarius, steady, fixed. Fr. 
s/o, statum . 

Statdria Pugna is an engage¬ 
ment in which the combatants 
do not change their place,' but 
keep standing in one place. 
Gr. araiala popp)* 

Stater, a weight. And a coin* 
Srariip. 

Statera, a steelyard. Fr. <ttk- 
T7)p, acc. rrccrijpa, the word by 
which Cyril explains fyyos, the 
beam of a balance. Statera and 
erarrijg may be both from Irre- 
t at pp. of orwo, to weigh, f 
AL from firm. 

Staticulum, a little image 
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or tat tie. For statuiathsm fr. 
statua. Al. from tfo, statumk 

'Staticulus, a kind of station- 
iry dance, in which the dancers 
remained on the same spot. 
Forcellini explains it, u genus 
solutionis statariae, cfctffut era- 
eifiov.” Fr. sto, statum . 

Statim, firmly, constantly. 
Fr. sfo, statum, like Sensing 
In the manner of one standing 
firm. 

i Statim , immediately. Fr. 
statum . In the place or in the 
position in Which we stand, 
without leaving the spot or the 
position in which we stand, on 
the spot. See lllico. 

Statim, the Goddess who 
presided over children on their 
first beginning to stand firm. 
Fr. statum. 

Statio, the act of standing; a 
place of standing, station, post, 
place, &c. Fr. statum. 

Staiiva castra, a standing 
camp, station, quarters. Fr. sta¬ 
tum. 

Stator Jupiter. Livy repre¬ 
sents Romulus as thus address¬ 
ing Jupiter: “ Tu pater DeAm 
bominumque, deme terrors m 
Romanis, feedam fugam siste. 
Hie ego tibi templum Statori 
Jovi voveo.” Seneca opposes 
this derivation: “ Et Jovem 
ilium optimum ac maximum rite 
dices et tonantem et statorem: 
qui non, ot hittorici tradiderunt, 
ex eo qubd post votum suscep- 
tum acies Romanorum fugien- 
tium stetit; sed, qu6d stant be- 
toeficio ejus omnia, stator stabi- 
litor^ue eat/* 

Statua, a statue. Fr. stmtuo, 


to rfet up. Plautus: 
decet statuam status ex euro.? 

Statumina, urn, props of * 
vine; ribs of a ship; coating of 
a fioor. Properly, things which 
(statuutU) fix others or keep 
them firm. » 

Statuo, I make to' stand'up, 
set up, raises I make to otaitll 
still, stop; 1 hold fixed in luy 
mind, am steadily resolved, «u 
of firm or decided opinion; iw 
solve, decree, &o. From sto, 
statum. 

Statura, size or bigness of 
body. Fr. statum . Cotnpme 
Status, state or condition. 

Status, a standing still; ft 
standing up, standing pontoon or 
posture; posture, attitude, man¬ 
ner, air; postore of afiaars, stale 
of affairs; size of body, as shown 
by a standing posture, &c» Fh 
statum. 

Status, fixed, settled, stole#, 
determined. Fr. sto, statum, or 
from Gr. erarig. That is, made 
to stand still, fixed. Stator is 
also presented, shown: i. e. 
made to stand before ano t her^ 

Stega, the deck of a ship. 
Xrty tj. 

Stela, a pilaster. 2Vtyi). 

Stella , a star. Fr. tatty, ta- 
ripog, whence asterula, astella , 
9 Stella. 

SteUatura , a fraudulent gain 
made by tribunes who appropri¬ 
ated to their own use a part of 
the pay or the provisions allotted 
to the soldiery. “ Fr. erixka, 
to dismiss. Temporary dismis¬ 
sion of the soldiery being die 
plea they held out for the fraud. 
[Or fr. oreXXco, to coritfect, end 
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Be dmiuish.l Or for stelliono- 
twrm fr, steuiamitm,crimmsteU 
Honk, .” V. 

Stetiio, a lizard having its 
back variegated with spots like 
(stella) stars. Ovid: " Aptum- 
que colori Nomen habet viriis 
stellatus corpore guttis.” Gr. 
brnfiois. 

Steilio, a knave. For the 
skin of the steilio was thought 
to be beneficial in. curing the 
Morbus Comitialis; and the 
animal was fabled to eat it when 
h bad cast it off, lest it should 
fall into the hands of men and 
heal that disorder. Pliny: 
f* Operse pretium est scire quo- 
modo pneripiatar, ckm exuitur 
membrana hyberna, alisU devo- 
ranti earn, quoniam nullum ani- 
mul fraud ulentifts invidere homini 
tmdunt: inde stellionem nomen 
aioatin maledictum translatum.” 
% AL from the northern stelan, 
stela, to steal, rob. 

Stemma, atis, a garland. 
JSrippm. Also, a pedigree. For 
with garlands the Romans used 
to intwine the images and names 
of their forefathers. The Swe¬ 
dish term for pedigree is siaem- 
ma, the German stamma. 

Stera , matrix. Ab vgriqa, 
'trig*. 

Stercus, dung. Fr. rripysa;, 
dang, in Hesycbius; cut down 
to eripyog, or to eripyoog, or ip* 
(See Grus,) whence stergus, 
•terms, Al. for stemicus , fr. 
stemo, to strew, to scatter. For- 
celltni explains Stercoro “ iter- 
cars per agrossPARGO.” % Al. 
from <rrtgig, or a word mquthg, 
hunt, firm. 


SUritis , .barren.. Fr, wdg*, 
same as ersigsg, barren. 

Stemax equus, a horse which 
(stemit) throws or casts its rider. 
As Vivo, Vivax. 

Stemax, one who (stemit) 
strews himself on the ground .hi 
fear or supplicaticto. 

Stemo , I . strew, spread j 
strew on the ground lqy fiat, 
overthrow, &c. Fr. <rropjnn/6m^ 
cut down to arlpvco, whence 
stomo , and stemo, as vOster 
became vEster. Or from m? 
pmueo might be stemo by trans? 
position. 

Stemuo , I sneeze. Soft, as 
somesay, forptemuo, fr. nrupruco. 
Rather, from a word Bifrxrappum 
or krTTctpvvco, to sneeze into or 
upon; whence '<nrragv6ts, for 
softness '<rrapv6*>, whence stett 
nuo , as pEssulus and .grEssus 
for pAssulus and grAssup. 

Sterqutlinium , a dunghill 4 a 
stinking fellow. For stercutir 
nium fr. stercus , dung. 

Sterto ,- 

Stibadium , a kind of couch. 
2nl SoSiov. 

Stibi, Stibium, antimony. 
Srlfi i. 

S/ica allii, a clove of garlic. 
Vossius asks: “ Num.tfsca ex 
enxrij, ut proprii sic dicator 
yyrmv xaramxrog, tunica notis 
variegata; atque inde generatim 
de qu&vis tunidk coeperit usur* 
pari, et tra due turn ad tunicas 
ccep&f” Stica might thus be 
deduced from <rr)£, cxv/ig. See 
Sticba. But Forcellini remarks 
that Pontedera defends with 
justice the old readiug spica. 

Sticha, a kind of grape* Fr. 


) 
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or tfCMiie. For datuiatlum fr. 
statua. Al. from $to, datum* 

Staticmus, a kind of station¬ 
ary dance, in which the dancers 
remained on the same spot. 
Forcellini explains it, “ gemis 
sjltationis stataiw, ©flp ifta &r «- 
ri/tor.” Fr. do, datum. 

Statim, firmly, constantly. 
Fr. sto, statum, like Sensim; 
In the manner of one standing 
firm. 

f Statim , immediately. Fr. 
datum . In the place or in the 
position in which we stand, 
without leaving the spot or the 
position in which we stand, on 
the spot. See lllico. 

Statina, the Goddess who 
resided over children on their 
rst beginning to stand firm. 
Fr. datum. 

Statio, the act of standing; a 
place of standing, station, post, 
place, &c. Fr. statum. 

Statim castra, a standing 
camp, station, quarters. Fr. sfn- 
tum. 

Stator Jupiter. Iivy repre¬ 
sents Romulus as thus address¬ 
ing Jupiter: “ Tu pater Defim 
bominumque, deme terrorem 
Romanis, foedam fugam siste. 
Hlc ego tibi templum Statori 
Jovi voveo.” Seneca opposes 
this derivation: “ Et Jovem 
ilium optimum ac maximum rite 
dices et tonantem et datorem: 
qui non, ot historici tradiderunt, 
ex eo qubd post votum suscep- 
tum acies Romanorum fugien- 
tinm stetit; sed, qu6d stant be- 
taeficio ejus omnia, stator stabi- 
litor^ue est” 

Statua, a statue. Fr. statuo, 


to set up. Piautos ? ” 

decet statuam staiui ox isieJ 

Statumina, urn, props of t 
vine; ribs of a ship; coating of 
a floor. Properly, tbinge whish 
(statuunt) fix others or *kftep 
them firm. * 

Statuo, I make to standup, 
setup, raises I make toetadfl 
still, stop; i hold fixed in lay 
mind, am steadily resolved, an 
of firm or decided opinion; m 
solve, decree, &o. From sto, 
statum. 

Statura, size or bignesa ef 
body. Fr. statum . CompM 
Status, state or condition. 

Status, a standing still; ft 
standing up, standiftg'poritinaev 
posture; posture, attitude ,mum 
ner, air; posture of affair*, stats 
of affairs; size of body, at shown 
by a standing posture, &c. Pa 
statum . 

Status, fixed, settled, state#, 
determined. Fr. sto, statum, at 
from Gr. <rrarig. That is, made 
to stand still, fixed. Status is 
also presented, shown: i. e. 
made to stand before another^ 

Stega, the deck of a ship. 
Sriy,. 

Stela, a pilaster. Sr^X*. 

Stella, a star. Fr. ar- 
ripog, whence asterula, astella, 
*stella. 

Stellatura , a fraudulent gain 
made by tribunes who appropri¬ 
ated to their own use a part of 
the pay or the provisions allotted 
to the soldiery. “'Fr. arbJm, 
to dismiss. Temporary dismis¬ 
sion of the soldiery being the 
plea they held out for tbe fraud. 
[Or fr. erixxeo, to contract, uad 



m diminish, j Or for stelliona- 
tmrm fr. steltionatus, crimen stel* 
teams." 

SteUio, a liaard having its 
back variegated with spots like 
(stella) stars. Ovid: “j&ptuin* 
que colori Nomen habet variis 
stellatus corpore guttis.^ Gr. 
drrsp/ar. 

SteUio , a knave. For the 
skin of the stellio was thought 
to be beneficial in curing the 
Morbus Comitialis; and the 
animal was fabled to eat it when 
it bad cast it off, lest it should 
fall into the hands of men and 
heal that disorder. Pliny: 
u Opens pretium est scire quo- 
modo pneripiator, cbm exuitur 
nsabnuia hyberaa, alids devo- 
ranti earn, quoniam nullum ani¬ 
mal fraud uleotibsinvidere homini 
traduut: ind e stellionem nomen 
ainnt in maledictum translatum.” 
f AL from the northern stelan, 
i tela, to steal, rob. 

Stemma, at is, a garland. 
JErlppa. Also, a pedigree. For 
with garlands the Romans used 
to intwine the images and names 
of their forefathers. The Swe¬ 
dish term for pedigree is stdem- 
ma, the German starnma* 

Stera , matrix. Ab vpriou, 
Wm. 

Stercus, dung. Fr. eripytmg, 
dong, in Hesycbius; cut down 
to oripyo;, or to eripyaog, arip- 
yaog, (See Grus,) whence stergus , 
stercus. Al. for stemicus, fr. 
$terno , to strew, to scatter. For- 
cellini explains Stercoro u ster¬ 
cus per agrossPARGO.” % Al. 
from orrs gif, or a word mgixif, 
hard, firm. 


SUriUs , barren.. Fr. 
same as arsigag, barren. 

Stemax equus, a horse which 
(stemit) throws or casts its rider. 
As Vivo, Vivax. 

Stemax, one who (stemit) 
strews himself on the ground.m 
fear or supplicaticto. 

Stemo , I strew, spread; 
strew on the ground, lqy flat, 
overthrow, &c. Fr. aropmnm^ 
cut down to arSpns, whence 
stomo , and sterna , as vOster 
became vEster. Or from are- 
ptnvto might be stemo by trans¬ 
position. 

Stemuo , I sneeze. Soft, aa 
some 8 ay, farptemuo,fr.irr*p9u». 
Rather, from a word sWxrupv6n 
or iairrapvvoo, to sneeze into or 
upon; whence *<nrratputs, for 
softness 9 <rrapv6», whence sterr 
nuo, as pEssulus and grEssus 
for pAssulus and grAssu?. 

Sterquitinium , a dunghill 4 a 
stinking fellow. For stercuU - 
nium fr. stercus, dung. 

Sterto, - 

Stibadium , a kind of couch. 
Sn\ SoSiov. 

Stibi, Stibium, antimony. 
Srlfa. 

Stica allii, a clove of garlic. 
Vossius asks: " Num stica ex 
cmxTi}, ut proprib sic dicatur 
^iTflow xaraarmTOf, tunica notis 
variegata: atque inde generatim 
de qu&vis turned coeperit usur~ 
pari, et traductum ad tunicas 
ccep&f” Stica might thus be 
deduced from or)£, See 

Sticha. But Forcellini remarks 
that Pontedera defends with 
justice the old readiug spica . 

Sticha, a kind of grape. Fr. 
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rrig, • row. From iu 

bearing raisins striped with lines 
or little veins. 

Stigma , atis, a puncture, 
brand. Sr fyjxa. 

Stigmatias , a slave branded. 
Snypuerlaf* 

Stigo, (whence instigo ) I 
prick. Fr. or iy» fut. 2. or 
Xrriy* pf. mid. of rr% 1 
prick. 

St ilia, a drop. Fr. stiria, 
whence stiriola, stirila, stilla, 
as Asterula, Astella. % Or 
from <rr«Xs), a minute particle, 
and a drop. Hence stilula , 
slttfa. 

• Stillicidium , water falling in 
drops. For stillicadium, fr. 
sittfa cado. 

Stilus, Stylus , a stalk; a 
sharp pointed pencil made of 
iron or brass; writing; style of 
writing. JgruAo;. 

Stimulus, a goad; instigation. 
Soft for stigmulus fr. Irnyficu 
pp. of <rr/$®, to prick. 

, Stinguo, I erase. For stiguo 
(as Pago, Pango,) fr. criy» fut. 
2. of trrlfy), 1 prick. For ex - 
stinguo. As Molior, Populor, 
are used for Demolior, Depo- 
pulor. u Pungendo deleo.” V. 

Stipa, the same as Sly pa, 
Stupa . 

Stipatores, the bodyguard of 
a king. For ( stipant ) they crowd 
his person. 1 . 

Stipendium , the pay of sol¬ 
diers. For stipipendium . A 
stipe pendenda . For, before 
brass was stamped, it was weigh- 

1 Al. from tlicir receiving («tym) pay. 
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ed and not counted out. Henna 
stipendium was used for a cum 
paign. And for tribute, for al 
first tributes were imposed to 
obtain (stipendium) paj for the 
soldiery. 

Stipes, Slypes, a stake fixed 
in the ground. jprwro$. 

Stipo, I stuff, cram; throngs 
encompass. Fr. stibo fr. tmiftm. 
Or fr. 

Sftps or Stipes : See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Stipula, the stem, stalk, er 
blade of corn. Fr. arvtof, a 
stem. 

Stipulor, I make a bargain 
or contract in a set form. Fr; 
stipula. For in their contmets, 
which were chiefly about laod, 
the ancients used to hold a sti¬ 
pula in their hand as a repre¬ 
sentation of the whole estate. 
IT Al. from slips, stipis , money. 
“ Qu 6 d stipem posceret credi¬ 
tor, debitor sponderet; quod 
erat stipulari et restipulari.” 
Ainsw. Al. for stiptulor 
(somewhat as Stimulus for Stig¬ 
mulus,) fr. stiptulum , fr. o tj stw, 
taken actively as that which 
binds fast. 

Stiria, a congealed drop of 
water, an icicle. Fr. orttfo;, 
hard, solid. As Gloria from 
rxaogo$. f Al. for stilia, (as 
/3 cutiog, vaRius; aijAla, seRia,) 
fr. otjAij, a minute particle. 

Stirps is thus explained by 
Forcellini: “ Radix, et imus 
truncus arbori*qu& lueret radi- 
cibus: item totus ipse truncus 
ex quo rami exeunt.” la each 
seose stirps may be fro*n sti- 
Qfaf i, crTipff,) or xn/Sa- 
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nfylf, vnefiif, rrlffa) 
rolid. % Al. from ore* 

, firm-footed. 
a, the plough-handle. As 
»iy» is frlgo^ from m- 
'or. rTuQd, firm, hard, 
i s/ip/fa , whence stiva. 
ta (navis), a kind of 
pirate vessel. Festus: 
us navigii latum magis 
iltum, et a latitudine ap- 
m, e& consuetudine qu& 
m pro Locum, Stlitem 
tern dicebant.” 
ppus, the sound made by 
l up one’s cheeks and 
' them. From the sound. 
J stand. Fr. <rrico, <tt w f 
< to stand. 

et, the Stoics. ZtcoixoI, 
a matron’s robe. Fr. 
i garment. 

Ulus, senseless, dull, sott- 
r. stolo , a useless suckler. 
lu, Gelidus. Hence sto - 
s as useless as a stolo ; 
>r nothing, insipid, sense- 
ill, &c. Some read in a 
3 of Ausonius, u Sed jam 
tes, O stolo, doceribut 
ding is disputed. Al. 
vuXog, a pillar, as mOla 
iTXvf. As senseless as a 

o, a shoot or scion spring- 
: of the root or side of the 
f a tree ; a useless sucker. 
8: “ Ab Hebr. STL, 1 
e, surculos aut stolones 
e. Vel a trriXog a ariXXeo, 
quia emittitur a radici- 


Bworth MJ8: “From 
rton *ays: “From Hebr. b'HD, 


bus aut caudids hterib*.” 
Wachter says of a sprout; 
“ Propria est id quod motu tia- 
turali a frutice protruditur, et 
quasi ejaculatur. Gnecis 0A«<r- 
tot a iacio.” Dotmegan 

explains or&o* “ a stalk” in 
Aristotle Part. Anhn. 

Stomachor, 1 am greatly dis¬ 
pleased, out of humor. Pro* 
perly, afficior stomachum, I am 
ill in the stomach, loathe, am 
displeased with particular foods. 
Hence it is applied to persona 
who loathe or are disgusted with 
particular persons. Forcelhni 
says: “ In the manner of the 
stomach which loathes food, or 
because the stomach is the seat 
of the bile.” 

Stomachus , the gullet; sto¬ 
mach. Srifiot/o^. 

Sto malice, a medecine for 
sores in the mouth, SropLanx^m 

Storea , anything spread on 
the ground; a mat. Fr. m- 
gin, to strew. 

Strabo , squinteyed. Srpa- 

fim. 

St rages, a scattering here and 
there of things fallen and broken ; 
havoc, carnage. For straviges 
fr. stravi . See Seges. 

Stragulum, a cover or cover¬ 
let for a couch. For 
gulum . See Strages. 

Stramen , anything spread or 
strewed on the ground for rest¬ 
ing on; straw, litter. For sfro- 
vimen fr. stravi. So Nomen 
for Novimen. 

Strangulo, 1 choke, strangle. 
SrpayyaXm. 

Stranguria , a strangury. 

STpayywpiot. 
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Stoitigwn*, a stratagem. 
Xrpmrviryiifta. 

- Strategus, a general. Irpa- 

fryv- 

Strator, one who raddles and 
bridles a horse lor hit master to 
mount. Fr. stratum* Qui tier- 
nit equum straits . 

• Stratum, a horsecloth, blan¬ 
ket, packsaddle, See. As be¬ 
ing strewed or spread. See 
Strati. 

Stratum, the paving of cause¬ 
ways, 8ic. Fr. stratum. Ster- 
nendi opus. 

Stravi , stratum, I have 
strewed, 8tc. From a verb trcg&co, 
<rrpc3, whence orparbf, a camp: 
shortened from a yerb rropaoe, 
which was allied to trropim. 

Strebula caro, the flesh about 
the hips. “ Fr. srr fsfltis, cur¬ 
ves : from the curvature of the 
hips. Varro says: ‘ Grsecum 
est ab bujus loci vbusura.’ 
Whence Turnebus concluded it 
is fr. (TTpi^oo, to turn. But ana¬ 
logy favors the former deriva¬ 
tion” V. 

Strcna, a new year’s gift. Fr. 
9vpty*$> luxury. From the cost¬ 
liness of these gifts. Adam: 
“ At first presents were but 
rarely given among the Romans; 
but afterwards, upon the in¬ 
crease of luxury, they became 
very frequent and costly.” 

• Strenuus, stout, active, ready, 

valiant. Fr. which He* 

sychius explains (inter alia) by 

So Mutuus, Arduus. 
f Al. for stemuus fr. stemo . 

Strepo , I make a harsh sound. 
Fr. trrpifm, to turn. From the 
notion of a door turning on its 


Ingot Fr* ryrffn i» wyfrfr. 

ebmge* . 

Stria , ■ . ■ - 

StribKgo , a solecism. Fr. 
rrn/SAi*, crooked, u a seoto de¬ 
flex us.” 

Striblita : See Scribble. 

Strktim, closely, tightly, con¬ 
cisely. Fr. strmgOf stringtum 0 
strinctum , rtriefum. 

Stricture, a mass of iron ia 
the furnace. Fr. strictum. Be¬ 
cause (stringitur) it is preraed 
herd or beaten close by the ham¬ 
mer. 

Strictura , a flake or spark 
which flies from s piece of iron 
while ( stringitur ) it is pressed 
hard with the hammer. Pccshis: 
u Et stringers venae ferventis 
mass* crudo de pulvere jussit.” 

Striculus: See Hystricukss* 

Strideo , l utter a shrill or 
grating sound. Fr. flrrpitt fut. 
2. of OTf/^flO. 

Striga, a bag. The same as 
slrir, strigis. 

Striga is explained an interval 
between the ranks of an army* 
in which the horses (stringuntur: 
Compare Strigilis,) are rubbed 
down, or are suffered (strigare) to 
rest. Hence also a furrow drawn 
at length in ploughing, and a row 
or rank of things laid at length. 
But Wachter refers striga to 
Germ, streichen, to draw, to 
<lra w out at length; whence Aw* 
glo-Sax. strict, a line. Germ. 
Stride, Engl.*lrea&, Belg, sired 
Strigilis, a currycomb used 
in baths for rubbing off filth 
from the body. Fr. striga, 
stnngo . If Wachter derives it 
from Germ, streichen, fries*** 
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v Strigmentum, filth scraped 
from the body. Fr. strigo, 
stringo. 

Strigo , a sorcerer. See the 
second ‘Strix. 

Strigo, as, “ is the same/’ 
says Forcellini , li as stringo, and 
is said of horses or oxen when 
they rest between while and 
(stringuntur ) are rubbed down 
(ogive them time to stale and to 
recover their strength.” That is, 
from strigo , whence Strigilis. 
Hence strigo is to pause or rest 
generally, Gr. <rr gsvyofuti is 
Id- delay. 

- - Strigosus, one who hesitates 
and shifts or shuffles. Fr. strigo, 
fo rest or pause. 

* Strigosus, lean, lank. For- 
celtmi: “ Said of beasts whose 
' bodies famine or toil ( stringit ) 
pinches and makes thin.” That 
18 ; from strigo, stringo, Vossius: 
“ It 18 said properly of animals 
vsbicb (strigant) take breath in 
ploughing. And, because this 
Mi done chiefly through leanness 
or meagreness, hence strigosus 
h used .of oxen badly fed.” 
v Stringo, I draw tight or close, 
grasp, pinch; grasp,clinch. 1 
unsbeath a sword by grasping the 
hilt firmly. 1 strip off the bask 
of boughs by grasping them 
firmly. 1 scrape off, graze, 
brush; 1 skim along; &c. I 
wound slightly. Also, I lop off, 
prune. Ibis sense is perhaps 
derived from that of passing over 
a-tree superficially or slightly, 
and cutting off the least impor¬ 
tant branches. That is, leviter 
vulnero arborem. Stringo is for 
sf rango from the obsolete crpoy- 
Etym. 


ym, which Dennegan explains, to 
squeeze ; same as <npayylfa and 
argaryyevco; *[[ Al. from tierm^ 
strengen; allied to which is Au- 
glo-Sax.. streng, Eogl. string . 
Wachter notices the connection 
here between the Gernun, 
Greek, and Latin. 

Strix, strigis , a channel, fur¬ 
row or flute on a column. See 
the second Striga. • 

Strix, a screechowl. Zrphfi' 

Strix, a hag, witch. • “ tor 
it was supposed that hags chang¬ 
ed themselves into the ill-omened 
bird, the (strix) screechowl.” V. 
“Quia in eas aves figurantur. 
Quare et Volatile dicta? sunt.” 
Dacier. Perhaps too, because 
they uttered their shrieks in the 
night-time to terrify and alarm. 

Stroma’, at is, a mattress. 
Srpwfjia. 

Stropha, a strophe. A shift, 
trick. Xrpofyj. 

Strophium, a girdle, belt; a 
garland. ZrpoQiov. 

Stropus , Stroppus , Struppus, 
a strap. Fr. (TTgopdf or t par if. 
Sax. stropp . 

Structor, a provider of vic¬ 
tuals, caterer. Fr. struo, struxi, 
structum . One who piles up 
food. 

Struma, a wen or glandular 
swelling. u Fr. struo , to heap 
up.” Tt. For struima . % “ From 
<rrpwfjL*, Qu6d gutturi substrata 
sit.” Ainsw. 

Strumea, a species of ranun¬ 
culus. <* Quoniam medetur 
strumis ,” says Pliny. 

- Struo, l pile up, heap; raise 
up, build; build up schemes, 
plot. Fr. ergo*, I strew, and 
9 L 
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so I heap up by strewing one 
thing on another. It is certain 
that struo very nearly agrees 
with oTgcoa and Sterno in some 
of its senses. Thus Strues is 
like Strages used of a carnage, 
which is defined by Todd 
heaps of slain. Struxi , as 
Fluo, Fluxi. Al. from gti psw, 
srpfco, 1 make firm or solid. 

Struppus: See Stropus, 

■ Struthea mala, quince pears. 
Xt govt l* 

Struthio , an ostrich. Xrpou- 
ilcov. 

Studeoy 1 pursue, attend to, 
study. Fr. tn rudeoo, <tttv8w fut. 
2 . of anevtioo. We have Pavo- 
nis from Tacbvog. 

Stultus , foolish, silly, sottish. 
Fr. stolidus, whence stoldus , 
it o It us . Thus Soldan (Para¬ 
dise Lost, I, 764,) we call Sul¬ 
tan. Tooke refers stultus to 
Sax. styltan, “ obstupescere.” 

Stupeo , 1 am stupid, torpid, 
motionless. Fr. <mw og, a trunk, 
stock. I am like a stock. Te¬ 
rence : " In me quidvis harum 
rerum convenit, qua? sunt dicta 
in stultum; caudex, stipes, 
asinus.” 

Stuppa , Stupa , tow. Xrvmni, 

CTV7TY}. 

Stuprum: See Appendix. 

Sturnus, a stare or starling. 
*Anglo-Sax. staer, staern, 
Germ, star . Is it from sturnus V 
Be it so, since Martini thinks 
so. But whence is sturnus? 
Perhaps front torno: as turning 
or whirling round with its com¬ 
panions. Pliny says of star¬ 
lings ‘ quodara pilae orbecircuip- 
agi. ,,> W. % Or possibly, from 


4 /af, ^ot§bg t whence fapnig, 
wapmg, transp. <nropi»of, whence 
<rr agivog, (as sTudeo from <rJ7o- 
Seat,) stamns, and sturnus, as 
mUlceo from / /.AKaxob, cUlcita 
from cAlco. Vossius: “ Xap- 
xag was in iEolic. auquatf” 

Stylobata , the pedestal of a 
pillar. 5rvXojBwn|$. 

Stylus: See Stilus. 

Stypticus, astringent. Xrvw 

T 1X0$. 

Styrax, the tree storax. J£rvpa£. 

Styx, Stygis , the river Styx* 
2 rv£. 

Suadeo, I advise. Fr. adStass, 
I speak, speak to. S added, as 
in Signum, &c. And A and T 
transposed. Or from a word 
el<rautd(o or hravldeo, VauSibs, 
'cvahdoo. Al. from wonts; 
i. e. suavi more aut suavi alio* 
quio inducere tento. But bow 
suadeo from suavis ? 

Suasum and Insuasum are 
applied to that which has tho¬ 
roughly imbibed some color 
and has been saturated. Sal- 
masius: “ Quae iwtrsrmfsAms 

colorata sunt et saturata, Grseci 
TnrtKTfMva dicunt; Latina suascu 
Epigramma: Xyomg 0appori 
T«i tofitvog. (Yielding to.) Stra¬ 
bo: nsTurpivoog hxixtxaorfau rip 
Xpoay.” The expression then is 
taken from the Greek. Festiis 
explains it “qu5d quasi persmm- 
detur in alium colorem ex albo 
transire.” 

Suavis, ■ — - ■« ■ 

Suavillum , a kind of cheese* 
cake. Fr. suavi*. From its 
sweetness. 

Suavium, a kiss. Fr. suavis. 
From its sweetness. 
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Sub , under, &c. Fr. Ox o, Ox’, 
whence hub , as Ab from ’Awi; 
(ben sub , as Sex from "Eg. 

Sub in composition is used, 
like 0x6, for privately; privily ; 
frota under; close to, just by; 
in the place of; somewhat, in 
-some little degree, 8cc. 

Subdo, I place under. See 
Abdo. 

Suber , the cork-tree. Vos- 
sius: u For suiber from suo, 
esFaeio, Faber; Tumeo, Tu¬ 
ber. Pliny says that it was 
used in the winter shoes of fe¬ 
males. They used it not only 
in winter time for purposes of 
health, but in summer time to 
make themselves appear taller. 
Alexis the Comediau says : ‘ Is 
any girl little ? Cork is sewed in 
her shoes/ Or suber is from 
ci f*p, which is used of the outer 
akin, as of the cast off skin of a 
serpent, 8cc. Thus the tree is 
called suber , like QsXXbs, which 
properly means the bark of the 
tree, but is used for the tree, 
because it has entirely the no* 
tare of bark. Whence Pliny 
•dye: ‘ Non infacetA Gr»ci 
corticis arborem appellant.’ Scal- 
iger derives it from subeo: be¬ 
cause it cannot sink, but ( subit ) 
mounts up in water.” Accord- 
'm to the last derivation sub 
rirnuld be short. 

Subgrunda, the eaves of a 
house which protect the walls 
from the rain. For subgerunda, 
subgerenda. From its being 
added or annexed. “ Suggea * 
tus terras” ifc a mound of earth. 

S&bices nubei humidae de&m, 
the clouds. Fr. subjicio, os 


Obices from Objicio. As 
being cast under the Gods. 
Festus explains it Subjects?. % 
Al. from subeo, to ascend. 

Subiculum, that which is cast 
under. For subjiculum. 

Subidus: See Appendix. 

Subinde, close after that, con* 
sequently on, thereupon, upon 
that, afterwards ;*upon occasion, 
consequently op particular emer¬ 
gencies, from time to time, now 
and then. Sub is close to, just 
by. Compare Deinde. 

Subitus, sudden. Fr. subeo, 
subitum. That which comes 
privily and unexpectedly. See 
the second Sub. 

Subjunctivus modus, the sub¬ 
junctive mood. So called, be¬ 
cause it is necessary ( subjungere) 
to subjoin something to it, to 
complete the sentence. Thus 
of the sentence “ CAm clatnem, 
quare me tacerer dicis?,” the 
words “ CAm clamem” are of 
no meaning, if the latter part is 
not SUBJOINED. 

Sublatus, lifted up. Borae 
(sub) from under. 

Sublestus, thin, slender, weak, 
infirm. Dacier : " Scaliger ad? 
mirably supposes it put for su6- 
lesptis, (as STudium for SPu- 
dium,) fr. 0x6\unro$, rubbed.” 

Subtica, a stake or pita of 
wood driven into the ground for 
building on. Fr. or 

OxcSiXopw, to receive. .Whence 
a word wroSo subdoca, (See 
Sublestus,) then subdica, oi 
terminus from TgpfiOvts ; then 
sublica, as uLysses from 6Avv+ 
<Tiv$ t aLacris from iAaxgv$. Forr 
cellini explains it, ? Trabs efec- 
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ta ad sustinendumS ome¬ 
what as 8oxo$, a beam, is fr. 
Scxw same as $ep£o/x*i. Dacier : 
u Placet quod monet Scaliger, 
sublicam dictam ut obliquam , et 
intelligi Trabem. Vetus auc- 
tor: ‘ Omnemsummitatem me- 
tiundi observations sunt duse: 
enormia et liquis. Enormis, 
quae in omnem actum rectis an- 
gulls continetur: liquis , quae 
minuendi laboris caus&, et salvft 
rectorum ratione angulorum, se- 
cundhni ipsam extremitatem 
subtenditur .’ 99 But would not 
thus the 1 be long ? Al. for 
tubliga from subligo, to bind 
together and keep {sub) up, 

Subtimis , high, exalted. Fr. 
limus. Sub is from under, up. 
Horace: “Udam Spernit hu- 
mum fugiente pennft.” Where 
udam is explained by the 
Delphin Editor “ccenosam et 
lutosam.” Al. from sublimen, 
an upper threshold. 

Submissus , low, lowly. Fr. 
mitto. Placed under. See Com- 
mitto. 

Submoveo, I move to a pri¬ 
vate place, out of sight, remove, 
&c. 

Subo , i. q. xaxpeuo. Et est d 
SUS, suis , ut xcnrpaw a xatpog. 
Aut d subus dat. pi. f Al. 
a cru/Saf, libidinosus. 

Suboles: See Soboles. 

Subomo, 1 bribe, suborn. Fr. 
orno . 1 furnish with secret 
instructions, equip for under¬ 
hand purposes. 

Subrigo, I raise up. Sub is 
from under, up. Compare Eri- 
8 °- 

Subrogo , I put in the place 


of, substitute ; I add to, A 
senatorial term. For “rogare 
legem 9 * was used of introducing 
a law. See the second Sub. 

Subscas f udis , a form of join¬ 
ing two pieces of wood together, 
when that, which is inserted, has 
the form of a wedge reversed ;• 
a dovetail. Fr. subs (like Abs 
and Obs), and cudo. The wood 
being beaten in with a ham¬ 
mer as in forging. Tumebus: 
“ Qu6d fit cudendo scafpris 
malleo percussis.” Sub per¬ 
haps means here, close to. 

Subsectvus or Substcwus is 
applied to spare time or leisure 
hours, considered as ( subsectum ) 
cut off privately from more im¬ 
portant ones. Also to land cut 
off from the territory which was 
assigned to the centuries : u Sive, ,f 
says Vossius, “quia non ex- 
pleret modum centuriae, eoque 
extra subsecantem lineam in ex¬ 
tremis assignations finibus re- 
liuqueretur; sive quia in medio 
quidem centuriarum esset, et 
fortassis explere centuriam pos¬ 
set, assiguari tamen nulli posset, 

• idque ob maciem soli et sterik- 
tatem.** 

Subsideo, l sit or lie privately 
or in ambush. Fr. sedeo . 

Subsidium , a body of troops 
in reserve; help, assistance. Fr. 
sedeo . As sitting still and in a 
retired situation against a mo¬ 
ment of need. 

Substantia , tbe essence or 
foundation of anything, as stand¬ 
ing under and supporting it. So 
Gr. faifTTcuns* Also, subsis¬ 
tence, goods, &c., as the basis 
of supporting life. 
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Subsianilvum nomen, a noun 
substantive, a word which ($ub- 
stat) stands firm by itself or 
supports itself, as opposed to 
an adjective which requires the 
aid of a substantive. 

Substituo, I put under ; I 
pot in the place of. Fr. statao, 
to place, fr. sto, statum, I make 
to stand. 

Substo, I stand firm, stand 
my ground. Properly, 1 stand 
from under, I 6tand up. 

Subtemen. Adam : “ The 
threads inserted into the warp; 
the woof or weft. For sub- 
teximen or substamen For- 
cellini unites both derivations: 
“ Filum molle et parikm tortum 
quod transversum in tel& sub sta- 
tnine texitur” Varro : " Sub¬ 
temen, quod subit stamini.” It 
is written also subtegmeu, i. e. 
subteximen, subtexmen , subtegs- 
men, subtegmeu. 

Sub ter, under. From sub . 
Compare Inter, Prater. 

SubtUis, thin, fine, small. Fr. 
r/Aai, minute particles. Sub, 
as in Subdolus. % Al. for sub- 
telis, fr. tela. Scaliger: " It is 
ao called from the finer threads 
which in a well woven (tela) 
web are almost invisible/’ Or 
cut down from subtextilis . 

Subtus, underneath. Fr. sub . 
Like lotus. 

Subucula, an uuder tunic or 
garment worn near the skin. 
For subducula, (as Exduo, 
£xuo,) fr. subduo • See Induo. 

Subverbustus , a slave. Fr. 
sub verber, (as Augur, Augus¬ 
tus,) one who is under the 
scourge. 


Subula, a bodkin, awl. For 
suibula fr. stio. An instrument 
of sewing. 

Subulcus, a swineherd. Fr. 
sus , suis. See Bubulcus. 

Subulo: “ Dicitur p&dico, 
quasi subula perforans.” F. 

Subulo: See Appendix. 

Suburra, Subura: See Ap^- 
pendix. 

Succedo, I come or go under, 
into, &c. See Accedo. 

Succendo, 1 light up. See 
Accendo. 

Succenseo, I am angry. IrA 
sum succensus. 

Succldia, bacon or lard. As 
kept for frequent use and so 
wont ( suceidi ) to be cut as oc¬ 
casion required. See Subse- 
civus. 

Succinum, amber. Pliny : 
t€ Arboris succum prisci nostri 
credidere: ob id succinum ap- 
pellautes.” * 

Succurro, I run up to ano¬ 
ther’s assistance. So Subvenio. 

Succussdtor, a horse which 
trots and jolts. Fr. succutio , 
succussum . 

Sucerda, swine’s dung. See 
Muscerda. 

Sucula, a little sow. For 
suicula fr. sus, suis . The Latins 
called the Hyades Sucula; er¬ 
roneously supposing that the 
Greek vxitf came from vets, 
ua&o$, a sow. Cicero: “ Has 
Graci Stellas vaS*s vocitare sue- 
runt a pluendo: vtnt enim est 
pluere. Nostri imperiti sucu~ 


1 Wachter refers it to Welsh cpm*, 
to born; and translates succinum " lapis 
nstilis.” 
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Ids, quasi a suibus esseut, Don 
ah imbribus nominate.” 1 

Sucus, Succus f juice. For 
sugus or sugicus, fr.sugo. That 
which we suck. Or for suctus. 
That which is sucked. % A1. 
from brig, 8xbg, oxxig. 
u From Hebr. sakah” Tt. 
Others, refer it to the Celtic. 

Sudarium, a cloth for wiping 
off ([sudorem ) the sweat, hand¬ 
kerchief, napkin. 

Sides, a thick stake. Fr. 
wr8og, (transp. (rvSog,) iEolic 
form of ofyg, a branch. "Mog 
is used by Sappho. % " From 
*v8viv r impetuously: for with 
these stakes they formerly rushed 
impetuously to battle.” V. x 

Sudo, i sweat. Fr. Hog, 
moisture. Hence a word How, 
Hw, sudo . Al. from sudor , 
which thus is referred to 58a>p, 
water. But sudo produces su¬ 
dor, as Amo Amor. 

Sudor , sweat. See Sudo. 

Sudus, fair and dry. Fr. 
se-udus i. e. seorsum ab udo , 


1 Sucula is also a winch or windlass, 
and is thus explained and accounted for 
by Budasus : ** Sucula eat machine trac- 
torii generis. Constat tereti ligno, duo- 
bus aut pluribue vectibus trajecto utrin- 
qne, eequb extantlbns longitndine. Hec 
dam ▼ersatar, fonts, qni dactarius dicitnr, 
circa earn obvolvitur. Sic vocata ext a 
scaoPH£ aimilitudine. Nexnpe quod 
ctlam base machine itram porcvlum ha- 
beret. Nam in niedib dreiter mcnli 
baiillus ant mens, qtd figebatnr, at tone- 
let faaem, qui, dam versabatur, suculd. 
eircumplicabator, porcnlus Toc&balar.” 
Wacbtor explains sucula “ machine 
tractoria,” and refers it to Germ, tug, in- 
strumentom trahendi. 

* Al. from «{fo)p fr. cfo, to barn ; or fr. 
sbwrts, burnt; transp. *cvr&. Virgil 
bM •* PRJBU8TJE sudts . 


without wet. % AL from tt&la, 
fine weather, • * 

Sueo,. SmescOy 1 am wont 
Isaac Vossius: (i From tufa, 
a Sw, Mol. form of Sep, I put 
on.” Isaac Voas, Compare 
Habit, a custom, from Habeo, 
to wear, Al. from sums. 
To be made one’s own by habit, 
to be made familiar. % Bather, 
from soleo was solesco, abbrev. 
soescoy suesco. Then sueo was 
from suescoy or it was from 
soleo, soeo . 

Sufes, a Carthaginian chief 
magistrate. A Punic word. 

SuffertuSy stuffed. From tuff 
fercio i. e. sujfarcio. Compare 
Refertus. 

Sufficio, I substitute. Fr. 
facio . I make to be in the 
place of another. See. Sub* 
stituo. 

Sufficio , I afford, or furnish. 
That is, I mao to be undbr 
another’s power; or I place 
under or by him. 

Stfficit, it does or suffices. 
Vossius: u Facit seu ralet sub 
e£ conditione de qui actum.” 
Or is sufficit short for super* 
fidtl 

SufftOy I perfume. For sub 
ffo . Fio (i. e. fyo) is fr. fit*, 
Mol form of 6uw, (whence Quog 
and Thus,) originally, 1 per¬ 
fume. 

Suffldmen, a catch to bold a 
wheel on steep ground ; a drag- 
chain. Vossius: “ Properly 
said of anything rushing with 
impetuosity and stopped ( fiando ) 
by blowing m a contrary direct 
tion.” Or it is properly said of 
that which causes us to stop and 
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(sufflare) lake breath. If Or is 
svfflamen for subblamen (as 
*p.<Po), am Bo,) fr. (i. e. 

vrtffiXjifL*,) Dor. vfifiteifjM, one 
thing cast under another? 

Or for suffragimen, whence 
sufframen , for softness suffla- 
men? From breaking underneath 
the force of the wheel. 

Suffoco, I choke, suffocate. 
For suffauco, (as Plaudo, Ex- 
plodo,) fr. sub and faux, fau - 
eis, the windpipe. I put my 
hand under another’s throat and 
press it close. So our Throttle 
from Throat. 

Suffrago, the joint of the hin¬ 
der leg of a beast. Fr. sub, be¬ 
low ; and frago, frango. For 
the continuation of the leg is 
there divided and appears there 
to be broken. “ Natura, pli- 
candi et vertendi pedis causfi, 
in medio cruris fractubam 
fecit, quam Graeci a flexu x«jx- 
ir^f, Latini a frangendo suffragi- 
nem, Saxones ab incidendo sec- 
tionem vel mcisum vocant.” W. 

Suffragor: See Appendix. 

Suggero , I afford, furnish. 
That is, I carry under or close 
by another. See Sufficio, I 
afford. Also, I put in mind, 
prompt. That is, I carry or bring 
under another’s observation. 
Also, 1 add, annex, heap. That 
is, I carry or bear one thing 
close under or close by another. 

Suggillo, Sugillo, I make 
livid by a bruise; 1 beat, insult, 
affront. For succillo from Sub, 
and xuXov, the hollow part under 
the lower eyelid. The Greeks 
shy from oto and city. 

IF Scaliger says: “From sub; 


and cinnus, cilium, palpebra; 
diininutiv. cillus .” But Forcel- 
lini observes that cinnus is not 
yet supported by the use of a 
Latin writer. % Al. from sub 
and ocellus, whence subocelloi 
subcello , subcillo. If Al. from 
sub and cilium . 1 strike under 

the eyelid. Al. from sub 
and collum. A blow under the 
neck. Hence succollo, then 
succillo, as convlcia, illico, in* 
qullinus, for convOcia, illOco, 
incOlinus. % Al. from sub and 
cello, I strike. 

Suggrunda: See Subgrunda. 

Sugo, I suck. Tooke : “From 
Anglo-Sax. sucan” Wachter 
notices u Germ, saugen , Anglo* 
Sax. sycan, sugan, succan, Su¬ 
dan. Suec. suga. Franc, su¬ 
gar*.” «f Al. from 5a, to let 
fall rain ; whence a word 3£a, 
to make drop moisture, and 
hence to suck; fut. 2. byco, (su¬ 
go,) whence bypi$, moist. 

Sui, of himself, &c. Doubt¬ 
less allied to o3 or ?o, S being 
put for H, as in Sex from a E£: 
but, how exactly it was formed, 
itis not easy to say. Perhaps,—as 
for cou, iEol. too, was said tsoio, 
(11. S, 37, 468,>--so for o3 was 
said ioio, to?, contr. out’, whence 
hui , sui. So perhaps from 
tsoio, too?, contr. toui’, is Tui. 

Sutle, a hog-sty. Fr. sus, 
suis. So Bovile. 

Sulcus , a furrow. For solcus 
fr. 6\xo$. 

Sulphur , Sulfur . From 
Tfvpov, taken in the sense of all- 
fiery ; whence 2Xxvgor, solpur , 
solphur . If A), from dko§, 
salt, and top, topis, fire. As 
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composed partly of fossil salt, 
and as being fiery. Hence sal- 
pur, and solpur, as perhaps 
cOrdis for cArdis. % Al. from 
t\wo$, (in Hesychius,) oil, Eol. 
ikwop; for sulphur is bitumi¬ 
nous. U for E, as in Ulcus. 

Sultis, if you wish. For si 
vultis . 

Sum,l am. Fr. epp), ipp 9 . 
S added as in Si or Sei from 
El. And E changed to U, as 
in Ulcus from "Ehxog. Or, as 
Valpy in his Grammar states 
tuvri to be an iEolic form of 
sloi, perhaps for tipi or hp) the 
iEolians said tvpt, tip, whence 
sum wpuld more immediately 
flow. 5T Some suppose that 
esum was the old form, and re¬ 
fer it to tsopai, l<rop, I will be. 1 

,Sum, him. See Sas. 

. Sumen, a sow’s belly with the 
paps on it; a sows udder cut 
off and dressed for food. For 
sugimen fr. siigo . As being 
sucked. 2 

Summa, the sum or aggregate 
of anything. Fr. summus . For 
that must be the highest number 
which comprehends the whole. 
H “ Summe Germ., summa , 
Lat. Each from the obsolete 
samen, to collect. For what is 
a sum but a collection of num¬ 
bers ? The Welsh and Armo¬ 
ries also say som, summ.” W. 


1 ** Tlie ancients thou declined the 
present: ttrnn, etu, erit, esttmus, eritti, 
erunt. Whence by contraction turn, «i, 
est, sumus,estis, jnmt” V. 

9 “ Nonius Lucillium pro omlieris uber- 
ibns Qsnm docet. Sed proprie est ea 
pars suitli ventris qua ubera continen- 
tar.” V. 


Summano, I snatch away or 
devour greedily. Properly as 
greedily as ( Summanus ) Pinto. 
“ Omnia rapio ac devoro Pluto- 
nis instar.” F. But Carey re¬ 
jects this sense of summano, and 
understands it of gently flowing, 
from mono, as, 

Summanus, Pluto or Orcus. 
For summimanus, i. e. summus 
Manium . 

Summus , topmost, highest, 
greatest. For supimus super!, 
of superus, as Inferus, Infimus. 
Hence supmus, and then sum¬ 
mus, as soPnus became soM- 
nus. 

Summus , last, opposed .to 
Primus. Cicero : “ Ad summon 
senectutem.” That is, ad max- 
imam. Virgil: ** Venit summa 
dies.” The last day, because 
the day of death to each maj| 
is the highest in computation pf 
those he has lived. See Sum- 
ma. So “ Estate summa” &c. 
Hence summus is directly oppo¬ 
sed to Primus. Lucan s “ In 
fluvium primi cecidere, in cor¬ 
pora summit 

Sumo, 1 take up, take in 
hand, take; take for granted or 
for certain, presuppose, assume; 
I take to myself, arrogate, 
vaunt. For subemo or subtmo. 
Sub here is from under, i. e. up. 
Emo is, I take. Compare Adi- 
mo. 

Sumo , I lay out, buy, spend; 
1 waste. That is, 1 take up 
and use, I take up money and 
lay it out. See above. 

Sumtuosus, costly, expensive. 
Fr. sumtus, expense ; fr. sumo, 
sumtum, to spend. 



Sunt, they are. Fr. turn* an 
JEolic form of ri<rl. Hence 
«5vr’, and Hint,. as Sei from El. 

Or from tom for town from 
i», (whence tew, foopai, &c.) as 
AtyovTi for Asyotwi. From torn, 
contr. ovm, might be sanf. 

Al. from ecrovrai, (VonO they 
will be. See Sum. VVachter 
notices Anglo-Sax. synt. 

Suo , I sew, stitch. Fr. trues, 
whence xcureico for xottouruao. 

SupeUex , supellectilis , house¬ 
hold furniture or stuff, moveables, 
chattels, in which plate and rai¬ 
ment are not counted. “ As 
being let, says Labeo, to ambas¬ 
sadors [or simply, as being 
used by ambassadors] as neces¬ 
saries (sub pellibus ) under their 
tents. But it is as much taken 
from the soldiery as from am¬ 
bassadors: for the soldiery 

wrapped in skins what they 
took on their march. Tur- 
nebus supposes that it first 
meant what was placed (super 
cubiculares vel tricliniares lec- 
tos ) on beds or couches, as co¬ 
verlets, counterpanes, &c., and 
that it afterwards assumed a 
more general sense.” V. 

Super, above, over, upon, 
&c. Fr. wr ip, as Sex from *E£. 

Superbus, proud, haughty; 
distinguished, illustrious. Fr. 

X . Being or carrying one- 
bove others. We have per¬ 
haps Acerbus from Acer. But, 
at from Cado is Cadivus, so 
from supero or supereo might 
be superivus, whence supervus , 


1 Valpy, Gr. Gr. p. 186. 

Etym. 


superbus. % AL Trodi bwtppdg, 
going above others. Al. 
from vxip(}tQ$, violent. 

SupercUium, the ridge of 
hair (super cilia) above the eye¬ 
lids ; eyebrow; pride, gravity 
as exhibited by the eyebrow. 

Supeifiridria aedes, bouses 
built on another’s ground, whose 
prbperty by civil right they are, 
as being the master of the 
groundSee Superficies.: 

Superficies , the surface, out¬ 
side, or top of anything; houses, 
plantations, &c. as placed on 
the surface of the ground and 
raised above it. For super-fa¬ 
des, the upper or outward face 
of anything. 

Supirintendo, I superintend. 
Super aliquid anittium intendo . 

Supero, I surpass, exceed, 
excel. That is, I am (super) 
above others. Supero is used 
also like Supersum. 

Supersedeo, I omit doing a 
thing. That is, I ait over it 
negligently, 1 loiter and leave it 
undone. “ Super a|iquft re 
cunctor et sedendo nihil ago.” 
F. 

Superstes , s tit is, present. Fr. 
sto, statum . One who stops or 
stays over or over against another. 

Superstes, surviving. One 
who stays or remains over the 
time that another dies. See 
above. 

Superstitio, false worship, a 
groundless dread of the Gods. 
Fr. super sto, superstkum. 4 ‘ A 
worship which (superstat) ex¬ 
ceeds the due bounds, or in 
which any one exceeds the due 
bounds.” V. So Wachter: 

3 M 
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“ Super aliquid superfluum de- 
notare videtur, quod modtim 
rectum excedit, et quasi super - 
stat.” Isaac Vossius under¬ 
stands it otherwise: u He is 
superstitiosus who ( subsistit ) 
stands still and remains fixed in 
the same place, fearing where 
no fear is.* 

Supersum, I am (super) be¬ 
yond another, 1 surpass, am su¬ 
perior to; I survive, remain 
behind. See Superstes. Su- 
perest is said of any thing re¬ 
maining or left behind, remain¬ 
ing to be done (super) over and 
above what has been already 
done; and of any thing being 
over and above, superabound- 
ing. 

Supervacuus, very idle, need¬ 
less, unprofitable. Super is 
44 satis superque,” over and 
above. 

Supervenio , I come on ano¬ 
ther unexpectedly; surprise; &c. 

Superus, upper. Fr. super. 

Supinus , with the face turned 
upwards, lying on the back; 
indolent. Why Amatum, .Vi¬ 
sum, &c. were called supina , 
supines, I must leave to the 
acuteness of the reader to dis¬ 
cover. 1 Supinus is from supus 


1 Lyne rays: “ A Supine is a noun, so 
named from its being always under [In 
Greek inrb , whence tivivos, supinus ,] go¬ 
vernment. having no nominative; as a 
Preposition is so named, because it al¬ 
ways precedes or governs in construc¬ 
tion.” Or we may thus say that supines 
are so far ( sttpina ) inactive and quiescent, 
as they depend on other words for their 
use. But, if supines are substantives, 
how do we account for an accusative after 
an active supine: “ Vidimus Tiberijn 


or suppus, which last Lucrfius 
uses. Inus, as in Libertinus. 
Dacier: 44 Suppus is from Gr. 
Smiog, whence wrio;, vnog, supus , 
suppus” Or from Sarriof was 
Smog, Smog, suppus. Lennep 
says: “"Twos is from the obso¬ 
lete 5 tiv og, Lat. supinus.” 

Al. for subinus from sub, from 
under, upward, as in Suspicion 
&c. Or for supermus from 
super. If Al. from supo, to 
cast, and so to cast prostrate, to 
lay flat. 

Supo: See Dissipo. 

Supparum, Supdrum , Stpa- 
rum: See Appendix. 

Suppedito , 1 furnish, supply. 
That is, I place (sub pedibus) 
under or by the feet of another. 
So in the Acts, 44 the possessors 
of lands sold them and brought 
the price of the things which 
were sold, and laid it down at 
the Apostles’ feet.” AL from 
pedito sub aliquo. As applying 
to lackeys, who, while they are 
on foot themselves, supply their 
masters, who are on horseback, 
with what they want. Al. 
from the notion of furnish¬ 
ing (peditem) infantry for a 
campaign, which was afterwards 
applied in a general way. 

Suppetia, aid, succour. Quae 
suppetunt , which are present to 
us in distress. Hill: 44 Fr. sup- 
peto. The simple verb denotes 
keenness to get at the object to 
be relieved : and sub suggests 


Ire dejectum monument a regis/* PrfS- 
cian rays that Supine* are fanned from 
participle* passive, which are called sa- 
pma . 
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searness necessary to give 
id required.” 

ippctit is said of things 
; present or at hand. Ho- 
; “ Pauper enim non est, 
arum suppetit usus.” Livy: 
libuscunque vires suppete- 
ad arma ferenda.” Cicero: 
ribentur plura, si vita sup - 
.” Ammianus: “ Archi- 
s, cujus nomen non suppe- 
An architect, whose name 
t present to my memory, 
uot occur to me. Nepos: 
cunia deesse ccepit, neque 
manus porrigeret suppete - 
’ Nor did it occur to him, 
did it suggest itself to him. 
iu8 : “ Because, what is 
bt for, is often obtained, 
Hit is put for Adest, i. e. 
peteiido sit impetratuin.” 
observed by Scaliger that 
comes nearer in sense to 
ciscor, than Volo does. 
, I aim at, arrive at; sub, 
to. IT Or may petit be 
W8TCO, tO fall, TTETSt, it falls ? 

ipplanto, I trip up one's 
«. That is, I upset (planta 
osita ) by putting my foot 
r another’s. 

ippleo , I fill up or com¬ 
ity. Fr. sub, from under, 
and pleo. 

ipplex, tcis , suppliant. Fr. 
lico , 1 entreat. That is, I 
my knees under, bend the 

s. 

i sppticium , eutreaty, prayer, 
above. 

ipplicium, condign punish*. 

t. Scaliger: " Citm sacrum 
t pro eo, cujus caput de- 


votum esset; quo [sacro] mp- 
plicarent Diis et deprecarentur 
to vtj xotjtov, quia iuterficerent 
civeni; propterea supplicium 
dici cceptum pro poen& capitali. 
San£ ariete aut vervece sole bant 
amoliri piaculum contractum ex 
nece alicujus.” 1 

Suppono , I put one thing or 
person in place of auother, sub¬ 
stitute ; counterfeit; bring up 
another’s child for my own. See 
Substituo. 

Suppus, Supus; See Supi- 
nus. 

Supra, above, over. For «r- 
perd. parte, fir. svperus. See 
Infra. 

Supremus , highest, greatest. 
Also, last: See Sutnuius. For 
superrimus , supreimus , super!, 
of superus. As Exterrimus, 
Extremus. 

Sura, the calf of the leg. 
For sura cruris. Sura is fr. 
oup<x. The hinder part of the 
leg. Kar ovpoiv is, d tergo, at 
the back, behind. % u From 
Hebr. SAR, flesh. As being 
a fleshy part.” V. 

Surculus, a small branch or 
sprig. For suriculus fr. sums. 

M A surgo . Latinis omnia 
vegetabilia, quae se sponte su& 
tollunt in luminis auras, surgere 
dicuntur.” W. 

Surdus, deaf. “ For sordus 
fr. sordes. From the notion of 


1 Hill: •* From denoting supplication, 
supplicium has been transferred to pu¬ 
nishment, probably from the person ex¬ 
posed to it begging for mercy, or bending 
under its seventy. 
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the ears being filled with dirt. 
Hence Horace represents an ear 
which hears well as cleansed 
from dirt: ‘ Est mihi puroa- 
tam crebr5 qui personat au* 
rem/ Or for seoridus, L e. 
sine ore or aure 9 whence oricula , 
oricilia. Horace has Auritas 
quercus.” V. S&auridus, Se- 
urdus, Surdus. 

Surgo , I raise or lift up; 1 
lift myself up, rise. For sur- 
rego t (whence Surrexi,) fr. sub, 
from under, up; and rego, 
whence rectus . I raise right up. 
See Erigo. 

Surio , libidine prurio. A 
sueris , apud anliquos in usu pro 
suis & sus. Aut recti, i suis , ut 
yuif, nuRus. 

Surpite, for surripite. 

Sursum, Sursus , upwards, on 
high. For subversHm, subver¬ 
ts. So Retroversum, Rursum. 
Sub is here from under, up, as 
in Suspicio, Surrexi. % Or 
sursum is for superiversum fr. 
superus. 

Surus, a stake. Isaac Vos- 
sius quotes the gloss of Hesy- 
chius: Suolqov, to* xAdiva, a 
branch. Surus then is for su - 
arus. 1 

Sus, a swine. 

Susque deque , up and down. 
For sursumque (or sursusque) 
deorsumque . “ Susque deque 
fero or Susque deque habeo is 
nothing but, I care not a jot 

1 Isaac Voesrus adds: lt Apud Dionem 
legas etarpov 4 k trip**, ex pajis act tra- 
bibus.” Bat here rnpmw or avpQr is un¬ 
derstood by others in theeense of vurvp&p. 


whether a thing goes op or 
down.^V. 

Suscipio, I take up, take in 
hand, undertake; bear up, sus¬ 
tain; take up another’s words, 
reply. For subcipio fr. capio. 
Sub is from-under, as Under id 
our Undertake. 

Suscito, I rouse up. For 
sub-dto. 

S minus, , made of lilies. For 
eobcrov, a lily. 

Suspemus, in doubt, anxious 
Fr. pendeo. As hanging or sus¬ 
pended between hops and fearl 
Livy: “ Tot populos inter spent 
metumque suspensos 

Suspicio , 1 look from under, 
I look up. For subspecio. 

Susptcor , 1 suspect, mistrust; 
I suspect, imagine, conjecture. 
Fr. sub and specio. The Greeks 
use vTOvoos, (nrofixiwo/MU, &c. 
in the same sense of mistrusting. 

Suspirium , a sigh- For sub- 
spirium . A breathing up hea¬ 
vily from the heart. 

Sustento , I hold up, sup¬ 
port, sustain, maintain; hold up 
against, resist, check; &c. Fr. 
substeneo , substentum. 

Susum , upwards. Fr. sur¬ 
sum, or subversum . 

Susurro, 1 whisper. From 
the sound. Or perhaps the 
Greek iplivgo$, whisper, may 
have led the way: psithirus, 
sisirus. “ Hesychius explains 
eavrotpov by '$nivp6v.” V. 

Sutela, guile, craft. Fr. suo, 
sutum , to stitch, stitch together. 
Plautus has Consulis dolts. So 
Medela, Tutela. 

Suus, one’s own. Fr. sui. 
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Sycamms, a sycamine .01 
sycamore tree. Svxufuvog. 

. Sytiophauta, a false informer, 
calumniator; knave, cheat. Xu- 
xo$at riff. 

Sylldba, a syllable. JfuA* 

AtfjSt}. 

Syllabus , a compendium* 
XvkXa&og. 

Syllogismus, a syllogism. 
Xvk\oyurfLO$. 

Sylva, Silva , a wood. Fr. 
uAo, whence sy&i, (as $£, Sex,) 
sylva, as arVum fr. df£. Or 
fr. $y/a, whence syliva, sylva . 
^ Or from fdAov, wood; whence 
xyliva , (as Cado, Cadiva,) xylva, 
sylva, as Siliqua for Xihqua, 
and our Sample for 'Xample, 
and Spend for ’Xpend. 

Symbola, one’s share in a 
reckoning. SufiPoklj. 

Symbblum, a ring, ringseal, 
signet; impression, type. Fr. 
avpfiokM, a sign, mark. 

Symmetrta , proportion. Xvf*- 
fLsrpla. 

Symphouia , harmony of 
mingled sounds. Xufifoovla. 

Sympinium: See Simpu- 
vium. 

Symposium, a drinking toge¬ 
ther. J&fMrarioy. 

Synaresis, the contraction of 
two vowels into one. Xwaigs- 

<rif. ^ 

Synagoga,* synagogue. Jfuy- 
sryw^. 

Synanche , a quinsey. Xuv- 
°TM- w . 

Synchysis, a confused order 
of words. Fr. o'wyxovis, a con¬ 
fusion. 

Syncopa , a cutting off in 
words. Z’uyxor^. 


. Sytcdrus, a senator. £m*» 
ipof. 

Syngrapha, any written, ohli-» 
gation or contract between two 
or more, parties* » 

Synodus, a synod. XursSp*. , 

Syrionfyma, synonyms, fuv- 

mrVfjLsu 

Syntaxis , syntax. Fr. cvrra- 
an arrangement. 

Synthesis , cvv&ang, a com¬ 
position of several ingredients as 
in medicines; a set or suit of 
wearing apparel; a supping 
robe ; a set of vessels or plate. 

Syrinx, a pipe; a subterrane¬ 
ous passage. Xvp$yg. 

Syrma , a loose flowing robe 
with a long train. Xuftut. 

Syrtis, sands, quicksands. 
Xugrig. 

Syrtts , a broom. Fr. <rupa>, 
to draw. From its drawing the 
dirt together* 

T. 

Tabanus , a gadfly. “From 
tabeo, to grow thin. From its 
taper shape.” Tt. “ Qu&d 
corpore tabeat , gracilis sit.” 
Ainsw. 

Tabella, a little plank, tablet, 
board; writing tablet; a billet 
or tablet used in giving votes, 
hence a ballot, vote; also a 
writing on a tablet, bill, bond, 
will; any writing, letter* Fr* 
tabula . 

Tabellurius, a letter carrier. 
Fr. tabella . 

Tabeo, I melt away, waste 
away, am dissolved, rot. Fr.rsxM 
Doric of ttjxi'w. (whence njxcSow,) 
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same as rqxw. Hence tapeo , 
(as XvKof, luPus ; <nj Ko$ f sePes,) 
fafco. Or fr. tabes, and this 
from rrjxw, Dor* raxw, whence 
tacibes, tabes , somewhat as Fa- 
cio, Faciber, Faber* 

Taberna, a stall, shed, hut, 
shop, tavern, &c. From tabula , 
whence tabulerna , like Caverna, 
then taberna . As made of 
planks or boards* Al. soft 
for trabema fr. trabs, tra- 
bis. 

Tabemdculum, a tent, pa¬ 
vilion* Fr. taberna . 

25fas, a melting, flowing, 
wasting, dissolution ; rotting, 
corruption, disease; corrupt or 
corrupting moisture, gore, poi¬ 
son ; wasting, consumption. See 
Tabeo. 

Tablinum , a place where (ta¬ 
bula) records or pictures were 
kept. Also, a walk on the top 
of a house covered over (/a- 
bulis ) with planks. For tabuli- 
num. 

Tabula, a board, plank, table. 
Fr. toko, to stretch out, stretch 
out in length* Forcellini de¬ 
fines tabula “ lamina arboris 
in longitudinem et latitudinem 
secta.” Hence tabula , as from 
For, Faris, is Fabula. Or from 
ram was tooXi} or toOTJj, ex¬ 
tended, whence taola, taBola, 
tabula . Or from ram fut. of 
x aim (whence Tama) was tani - 
bula, tabula , as Figo, Figibula, 
Fibula. Thus from raw, rae\og, 
-rijAo*, is njkia, a board, stand, 
table, &c. Some refer tabula 
to daw, to make to sit, to place, 
whence Soao*o*w, $wxo$, a seat, 
&c* The Germ, tafel Wachter 


refers to Lat. tabula *■ Tabula is 
also a gaming-table, dice-board, 
tablet, tablet covered with wax 
for writing on; tablet for paint¬ 
ing, a picture; tablet for ac¬ 
counts ; tablet or plank fixed up 
to advertise sales, &c.; pro¬ 
scription-table; a tablet used 
in giving votes. Also, wbat is 
written on tablets, a law, edict, 
register, will, bill, bond, deed, 
vote, &c. Tabula was also a 
square measure of land, firom 
the form of the tabula . 2a- 

bula was drapery. “ Quia in¬ 
star tabularum alias rugae et 
plicatura? in vestibus super alias 
insident et supespositas sunt/’ F; 

Tdbuldrius , an accountant, 
registrary. Fr. tabula . 

Tdbuldtum , a boarded floor, 
story in a building; a deck ; a 
layer or row. Fr. tabula or 
tabula . 

Tdbum, gore, poison. See 
Tabes. 

Taceo , I am silent, still. Fr. 
oraw, I stand, stand still; pf* 
ftrraxa, whence oraxew, then 
raxsw (as JSVeyw, Tey w,) taceo . 
If Or from daxew, I sit. As 
from 3/xaj, frai, is fyrvx 0 ** 

% Al. from £xcw, whence axewy, 
quiet. Hence xaraxsw, ’raxtw* 
f Al. from Germ, tagen and 
decken , Goth, thahan, Franc. 
thagan , Icel. thaka . 


1 Wachter: “ Similius nos a Latinis 
banc vocem accepisse, qu&m iilos a no- 
bu.*' But Wachter elsewhere seems to 
refer tabula to the Armoric taul, a plank. 
Martini: “ A Chaldaico TBLA, coojun- 
gens, connectens: quia ad coassationes 
ejos usus e»U” 



icitumus, silent, Fr. taceo, 
im. 

vda, the pitch tree from 
i torches are made; a torch, 

1; nuptial torch; the plank 
ship, as made of the pitch 
Soft for dada fr. tialg, Icuhhg, 
lottict ; which is not only a 
, but the torch tree. 1 
tdet 9 it irks or wearies. Fr. 
1 am satiated; whence 

o, and 7, it satiates; 

p. 8«»8s7, hence dadet, and 
? as Taeda from Ja78a. If 
rom KdToulei, it shames or 
its. Hence catadet, and 
!, as Laxo from Xakot^oo, 
is from raXaxrog. The 
i of repenting and being 
y of, are not remote. Ci- 
: “ Tadet ipsum Pom- 
m, vehementerque pceni- 
” 5 T Or from Satfco, to 
ess, cause anguish; fut. 2. 
u 

tnia, a woollen fillet or 
id; a long bar of white 
s in the sea ; a tape-worm. 

t 

a. 

agax, thievish. Fr. tango , 

. That is, apt to touch, 

-fingered. 

ago : See Tango. 

alaria , the parts round ( ta - 

the ankles. Also, sandals 

ring the ankles. 

alassus, Talassius, Talassio , 

ime pronounced aloud on 

ial occasions. Martial : 

ec tua defuerunt verba, Ta - 


lasse, tibi.* Livy on the rape 
of the Sabine women: “ Unam 
longi ante alias specie ac pul- 
chritudine insignem a globo 
Talassii cujusdam raptam fe- 
runt. Multisque sciscitantibus 
cuinam earn ferrent, identidem 
ne quis violaret, Talassio ferri 
clamitatum. Inde nuptialem 
hanc vocem factam.” % Al. 
from ToXoa-iof, one that spins 
wool. 

Tdlea, the branch of a tree 
sharpened like a stake and plant¬ 
ed in the ground, a cutting, set, 
slip, graff. Also, a branch, 
stake, pile, &c. u Talea dicun- 
tur graciliores trabes quibus 
murorumcompages connectitur: 
quia talearum instar sunt rectae 
etteretes.” V. Talta is fr. 0oXX2;, 
a sprig, branch, sprout, sucker; 
or fr. da\og, iakeog, the same; or 
fr. baXki* or 0*Xs/a, which seem 
to mean the same. % Al. from 
6a\e!ot, flourishing. % “ From 
Germ, teilen, Goth, dailjan , to 
divide, to cut.” W.* 

Talentum, a talent. ToXsts- 

TOV. 

Talio , retaliation. Fr. talis . 
Like for like. 

Talis, such. Fr. njX/xoj, Dor. 
ra\lxog, whence ra\)xg f t*X)£, 
and talis , as aXwirrjB, vulpeS. 
Or fr. raXtxog, by omitting xo, 
is TaXl$, talis . See Qualis.’ 

Talitrum: See Appendix. 

Talpa, a mole. Fr. rvpXi), 


- — — ■■ ■ ■"• * M A tali similitudme.” Perott. 

3 Al. from tam, for tamilio, as Agilia : 
1 A f&ivos, made of pine-wood. Atf- somewhat as Tantus is from Tam. Then 
to produce the wood fit for mak- Qualis would be from Quam. ^ Al. 
rrchei.” Dn. from Goth, thalik, tholic, folic. 
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rvQXd, blind; ttansp. rv\$m, 
tvlpha, tulpa, whence taipa. 
We have cAnis from xTVo?, 
cAlixfromxTXtf. Virgil: “ Aut 
OCULTS capti fodere cubilia 
taipa." % ** From the Chal- 
daic TLP, to cleave. Aa Vir¬ 
gil applies Fodere to them.’ 9 

Talus, the pastern-bone of an 
animal. The homan ankle. 
“ From its likeness,” says For- 
cellini. Also, a game in which 
four pasteni'bones properly 
marked were thrown like dice. 
From taxillus, as Vexillum, Ve¬ 
lum. 

Tam, so, so much. Fr. ri)r. 
Dor. Tfliv, whence tam, as ftov- 
vaN, musaM. Tijv, for xaroi 
rjjt, used like rij, which Donne- 
gan explains “ in this way or 
manner. 9 ’ So o5ra*; and so 
Sit is nothing but Hlc. Qudm 
seems to be the accus. feminine 
like Tara. If “ From Hebr. 
dam, likeness,” says Jones.* 

Tamarix, Tdmarice, Tama - 
riscus, the tamarisk. 44 From 
Hebr. tamaric , abstersion. 
From its properties of cleansing 
and purifying the blood.” Tt. 

Tamen, notwithstanding. 
From ra pev, i. e. xora t a ju.Jy, 
Hard ruvra fxh, i. e. ovtoo$ pev. 
Mh being considered the same 
as in jxtvToi. Al. transposed 
from pirn, i. e. re piv. 


1 *• From 6dA to dig,” adds Vos- 
bu 8, and Forcellini repeats. Excellent: 
if $d\wof were but used in this sense. 

* See a northern origin of tam in 
Quam. f Al. for lanital. But tatUus 
is from tam. 


Tametsi, although. For'to- 
menetsi . 

Taminia uva: See Appendix. 

Tandem, at length, at last. 
For tamen demum,or tam demrnnu 
T Al. for dandem fr. 8$v, a long 
time, Dor. Bov; dem added, as 
in Pridetn. f Al. from tam 
and 8^y: or rdw (wbeoce Tam) 
and Bijy. 

Tango, I touch. Far tago, 
as Pango for Pago. Tago fr. 
raym flit. 2. of raQ», I stretch 
out, 1 stretch out my hand, I 
stretch out my hand to touch or 
take. H oraer has to8o£ reraym, 
laying hold of by the foot. From 
tago is tetago, tetigo, (a s pm- 
X Ay *> machlna,) whence tetigi. 

Others suppose tago put for 
tigo fr. Wy». Then tetigi is for 
tethigu u From Anglo-Sax. 
tekan, 9 * says Tooke. Whence 
our take. Wachter refers to 
Suec. taga, which is near to 
tago. He refers also to Gr. 
Bf^o/xafi, 1 take. The fut. 2. of 
Br^a might be Bo^«, which 
might produce tago . But the 
sense of touching is prior to that 
of taking. 

Tango , I steal. Tango is 
here to take. (See above.) 
Hence to take away, carry off. 

Tango, I trick one out of, 
chouse. Plautus: 44 Istis te 
tetigi triginta minis.” Perhaps 
from tango, I steal, steal from, 
rob. After the Greek construc¬ 
tion h^ougouftai «*•. Forcellini 
deduces this sense from the ex¬ 
pression Tangere aves. Petro- 
nius: t€ Volucres quas tectis 
arundinibus peritus artifex teti- 
git." Secondly from tango in 
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the sense of .Ferio. Ovid has 
tangere chordas, to strike or 
sweep. That is, tango, 1 sweep 
one out of. Somewhat like 
Emungo. Or, as Forcellini 
explains tetigit in the passage of 
Plautus,. “ Tetigit calicem clan- 
culum,” by Exbausit, tango may 
be here to drain or empty. 

Tanquam, just as, as it were, 
just as if. That is, tam, so, 
qudm, as. 

Tantisper, for so long. For 
tantis temporibus. Per added 
as in Paruroper, Nuper. So 
Paulisper. 

Tantopere, so earnestly, to 
such a degree. Plautus : “ Hoc 
erat quod me vir tatito opere 
orabat meus.” 

Tautim , only. Sallust : 
“ Tantitm illud vereor ne,” &c. 
That is, I fear so much and no 
more. 

Tantus,.Bo great. For tamr 
tus fr. tam. As Quam, Quan¬ 
ta*. 

Tapanta, a factotum. Tol 
•Karr*. 

Tapes, Tapetum, tapestry. 
Tcc*ri$, yjTo$. 

Tapinbma , a sinking or low¬ 
ering expression. Tam hoop*. 

Tarandus, a Scythian animal. 
A Scythian word. 

Tardtalla, a pun in Martial 
on Homer’s words MlarvWov 
t* Spa rStea. 

Tardus , slow. Fr. fipalvg, 
whence rpalvg, (as vice verssUi- 
Bra from \lTqa: and somewhat 
as Trans is perhaps for Prans,) 
transp. ragbag. 5f Al. from 
rapbp, in a tired manner; from 
riragrat pp. of nSgco. See Tar- 
Etyni. 


mes. 51 Al. from retgfiwSijg, dis¬ 
mayed, timorous, from rap/3og, as 
Tagaxos, T*p*x<lobtig. Tapping 
cut down to Tapir,g. Gr. oxvog 
is both timidity and sluggish¬ 
ness. 

. Tarmes, a woodworm. .Fr. 
rirapfMU pp. of relpeo, to wear 
out, fret. So Gr. regifimv. 

. Tartarus, Tartarus. Tagr*- 

!**• 

Tasconium: See Appendix. 

Tata , papa, daddy. Tarm* 
“ The Germ, tatte .is, pater, 
tutor, nutricius.” W. , 

Tates, strange! wonderful! 
Imitated from babes and pap *, 
a@a) and **wa(. 

Taura, a barren cow. Taupor. 

Taurea, a leathern thong. As 
made from the hide ( tauri ) of a 
bull. 

Taurii, Taurilia: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Taurobolior, I make a (too- 
gofioKiov) sacrifice of bulls. 

Taurus , a bull. Tavpog. Also, 
a bull-fly or bull-bee. 1 

Tax , the sound of a stroke 
with a whip. Plautus: “Tax 
tax tergo meo erit: non euro.” 
Formed from the whim of the 
poet. “ Vox fictitia/’ says For- 
cellini. 5f Al. from taxi pf. of 
tago, whence tango, to touch or 
strike. Horace: “ Sublimi fla- 
gello Tange Chloen.” 

Taxillus, - 


1 u Tama eat item pan ea qoe eat 
inter podicem et scrotum, Gr. Mfer. 
Vel ipaom aJBoior.” F. “'Araipirrot, 
expers riri. Recte Heinrias notavit 
virgin cm sic vocari,quia ravpos eat afodiov 
&rSp6t” Blomfield. 
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Taxbn, softly, gently, gradn* 
illy. Fr. tago (whence tango), 
taxi* “ Quasi, sensim tangen - 
do." F * 

Taxo r I reproach, tax. Fr. 
tago, (whence tango), taxi, tax - 
«m. Johnson: “ To Touch : 
to censure, to animadvert on. 
Hayward: Parker, in his Ser¬ 
mon before them, touched 
them for their living so near 
that they went near to touch 
him for bis life.” 

. Taxo , 1 fix the value of a 
thing, rate, tax. Pliny: “ Ta- 
lentum Atticum denar, sex 
mill, taxat Varro.” Vossius: 
“Budarus refers it to riorvm, 
ragco. For among the Greeks 
a seller is said raovtw rijt mglat 
toot iutlm, to fix the price of 
what he sells. So Thucydides 
has ra^avrtg Stpyvflov xoKKov, 
chm taxassent argento multo 
sire pretio ingenti.” 

Taxus, the yew tree. Fr. 
iixoo, Ufa, which Donnegan 
translates “to corrode;” and 
whence Baxirdr, which he trans¬ 
lates “ an animal whose bite is 
venomous.” * This tree bears 
poisonous berries. ^ “From 
Hebr. tacsa,” Tt. *[[ Galen 
has which Stephens as¬ 

serts to have been taken from 
the Latin. 1 

Te, accus. of ta. From <ri, 
JEol. ri. 

Techna, a trick. Tsyr^. 

Tectorium , plastering or 
plaster for a wall. Fr. tego , tec¬ 
tum. As covering it. 


1 Al. from a bow. As if bows 
were formed from it. 


Tectuin , a roof; a house. Fr. 
tego , tegtum . 

Teda: See Tarda. 

Teges, a mat or rag made of 
sedge, rushes, fee. Fr. tego. 
As used to cover with. 

Tegmen, a covering, shelter. 
For tegimen fr. tego . 

Tego, 1 cover. Fr. rsyw, 
(same as srfyes,) whence riyog 
and riyn. 

Tegula r a tile. Fr. tego. 
As Rego, Regula. 

Tela, a web of cloth ; thread 
for weaving. Fr. texo, whence 
texela, as Tutor, Tutela. Then 
tela, as Vexillum, Velum. 9, 

Telamones, figures of men 
supporting cornices in buildings. 
From raXaft&ves, which was 
doubtless used in this sense. 
As Vossius observes, rokolw ex¬ 
isted as well as r aAjmo, to sup¬ 
port ; then from re\doo, pp. ts- 
t iXetfjutt, was TtAoe/DUtr. 

Tclana ficus,- 

Teleta, an initiation. TiAcr^ 

Telis, fenugreek. T^Ai;. 

Telle/us tricar. Arnobms: 

Tergiversari; tricas,.quemad- 
modum dicitur, conduplicare 
Telienas .” Heraldus: “Taken 
perhaps from the Greek pres- 
verb, Td too TiXkojvog tufa it, for 
repeating again and again the 
same song.” Others read 
Atellanas. 

Tellus , the earth. “ The 
Anglo-Sax. tilian, Belg. teelen, 
is to generate. TiXm means die 
same. Hence Gr. feori- 


9 Hematcrbuk refers teU to rsAq, 
from rrfw, I extend: II £xtxhsom 
timnn.” 
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otiie; and Lat. fetfas, the Com- 
moo parent of all.” W. TcAAis 
is explained by Doqnegan, u to 
make, to cause to exist, to pro-* 
duce.” From r«A&w then is teU 
/us. Perhaps through rcAAowr* 
(r^KAow*) i. e. yrj. Some refer 
it to ftjAuf, (irjAXvf,) fruitfuL 
And Joseph Scaliger refers teU 
lus to riAoof, rsXoo, (whence ft- 
Aofuay,) same as rokom, to sus* 
fain, bear up: as it sustains 
evetything. Somewhat as At¬ 
las from *, much, and rkdf 9 
sustaining. Tooke: “ TeU 
hu is that which is tilled, from 
Anglo-Sax. tilian” The Greek 
tlkkw is to pluck up or out, 
and might have been trans¬ 
ferred to tilling, % Quayle re¬ 
fers to Celt, thalloo . “ From 
the Punic tall” Caninhis. 

Titoniwn , a toll-booth. TV- 
homo*. 

Telum , a missile weapon. 
u Fr. T^Xt, afar,”, says Festus. 
% But telum is used also for 
arms employed in close combat, 
as a sword, dagger, &c. Whence 
it is referred to tegulum fr. tego, 
i» e.protego . If Or to Gr. xij- 
Xor, which seems capable of 
being used of any weapon; 
2 Eoh T^Xoy, 88 TSjs©* for Ktlvog, 
that is, Krfing, Kpog. f Or to 
rate, to extend, whence ritkov, 
ryjko*. €t From rijAor i. e. fttkog 
was telum, jaculum iq longum 
fbotensum ” Hemsterb. 

Temcrarivi, rash. Fr. teme- 
ri or temerus . 

a Tcmere , inconsiderately, in¬ 
discreetly, without reason, rasb- 
Jy. Carelessly, confusedly, here 
and there. Lightly, readily. 


easily. Plautus : " Rapidus 
fluvius eat hie: non hac temere 
transiri potest.” Fr. Itisfiipc <*, 
unsteadily, imprudently. He- 
sychius: Bipspw <rqtriv, /3c- 
$m$v 9 txHrrotdig. BifUf ifycW <rv- 

ssto;, From &6ip.*g$i 

was athemerus, atemerm , 
whence temerus , as Lamina for 
JElamina, Stella for Sterula for 
Asterula. f Al. from iufitoog, 
ardent, hasty, from But 

why v into £ ? 

Temtro, I profane, violate, 

r flute. That is, temeri tracto, 
act towards, so as to betray 
lightness of thought where con¬ 
sideration and care are greatly 
necessary. 

Tcmetum, wine. Soft for 
tmetym from fr. rpico 9 to 

cut. As Merum-vinum is from 
M*pao, Mslfw, to divide. That 
is, pure. 1 

Temno 9 I despise. Fr. t^*- 
voo, I cut, that is, 1 cut off from 
my acquaintance. We say com¬ 
monly 4i To cut a person,” in 
the same sense. 

Temo, the pole of a carriage. 
From a word t y/tuov formed fr. 
rtryiau 1 pp. of rim, to extend; 
Forcellim explains temo a lig¬ 
num longum et EXTEJtwuii.” 
So Wachter; “ Temo est lig* 
num longum.” Or raeo (through 
rmlrw) is here the same as Tirol* 
w, which is used of horses draw¬ 
ing a carriage. For temo is the 
draught-tree. 

Tempe , pleasant spots or 


1 AL from rb pl0v. 

3 So from rtrifrcu are probably nrrcW 
and iweHfit p. 
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{daces. From Tempe, rok Tip- 
vr„ a pleasant spot in Thes¬ 
saly. 

Temporarily temperate. Par¬ 
ticiple of temperOy to refrain. 

TemperieSy a mixing of differ¬ 
ent things in due proportion. A 
due proportion of heat and cold 
in a climate; a temperate cli¬ 
mate. Fr. tempero. 

Temptro, I mix things in due 
proportion, I temper, qualify, 
modify, mitigate, soften. 1 
govern or regulate in a due 
manner, u quod fit non uno eo- 
detnque semper modo, sed va- 
rias rationes vniscendo, et nunc 
hac, nunc ill& utendo, pro tem- 
porum et rerum varietate.” V. 
Also, I moderate, check, re¬ 
strain; I restrain myself, re¬ 
frain. From tempus , eris, sea¬ 
son, opportunity; whence tem¬ 
pers. That is, 1 deal with things 
according as it is seasonable 
and meet, 1 adapt one thing to 
another as it suits. Or tempus 
(as being from tijxvcd,) was in 
its primitive sense “ quantitas 
divisa et discretathen tempero 
is u divido et discemo,” or 
“ quantitates divisas et discretas 
commisceo.” 

Tempest as , time, season. Fr. 
tempusy or temper , whence tem- 
peris. Compare Majestas. The 
tiaae of the year, a fair or bad 
season ; the state of the weather 
at a given season or time, calm 
and serene, or bad and stormy 
weather; calm or tempest. Lu¬ 
cretius : “ Chin tempestas arri- 
det, et anni Tempora consper- 
gunt viridantes floribus herbas.” 

Tempestivus , seasonable, 


timely, in season, ripe. Fr. 

tempestas . 

Templum , a quarter or por¬ 
tion of the hedvens cut off or 
marked out by the augurs. A 
portion of ground cut off and 
marked out for n temple. Fr. 
rtp£, to cut; whence temulumy 
ternlum, for softness templum, 
as Exemo, Exemuktm, Exem- 
kim, Exemplura. Or for temi- 
pulum ,(like Disco, Discipulus,) 
whence tempulum , . templum . 
Or fr. riperog, whence temenu- 
lum, temulum . % Al. from 

temptOy to try, explore: whence 
temptulum, templum . 

Temporiy Tempcri, in good 
time, seasonably. Fr. tempus 
and temper . 

Tempus, space or portion of 
time, season, day, hour; time 
in general; time, occasion, op¬ 
portunity. As B is added ra 
morBus from pipog, so P ap¬ 
pears to be added in tempus fr. 
repw, to cut, divide into por¬ 
tions. That is, a division of 
time. 

Tempus capitis, the temple 
of the head. So called, it is 
said, because the temples indi¬ 
cate the time or age of man. 

Temulentus, M given to wine. 
For temetulentus fr. temetum, 
like Lutum, Lutulentus. Com¬ 
pare Abstemins. 

TcnaXy bolding fast, firm, &C. 
Fr. teneo. As Rapio, Rapax. • 

Tendiculee, tenter-hooks for 
stretching cloth. Fr. teiufo. 


1 Prudential shortens the E, I suppose 
for the metre. 
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Abo, nets, snares, gins. The 
Latins say tendere retia, plagas, 
&c. 

Tendo, I stretch out, extend. 
Also, I advance towards, direct 
my course towards, tend to, aim 
at. “ Eo, pergo, quod fit pedes 
gressusque extendendo.” F. 
Tendo is from revtijv formed fr. 
r w T t rrc u , the regular perf. pass, 
of rtiveo. So from 'Afulpoo, 
'AftigSt |v is 'Apipta. Or from 
rifiip (from vcm, rfnjTai,) thence 
a verb vrfiico, rrfia, and ledo, 
teNdo. II Al. from row fut. 
of Tibs: D being added. Or 
for tenno, fr. renoo ASolic form 
of rvivos. 

Tenebra, darkness. Fr. teneo, 
to keep back, restrain. As 
Lateo, Late brae. Rather, 
from tvoftpa), dark; transp. 
8 f popped, denophra , denobree , (as 
am Bo), denebra, tent - 

bra. 

Tenellus, delicate. For tene- 
rulus. 

Teneo, I hold, hold fast, oc¬ 
cupy, hold back, restrain, de¬ 
tain; bold fast, bind, engage, 
captivate; &c. Fr. tins, row, 
fiit. of t« hco, I stretch out, 
stretch out my hand to take and 
bold. Plautus : “ pobrigb 
brachium, prehende. Jam 
tenet ? — Teneo. — T«ie.” So 
from Tan, 1 stretch out, is Tij, 
take, lay hold of. So from Tat» 
is Tsrceyw, having laid hold of. 
Donaegan: 44 Tim, properly, to 
stretch out the hand to take 
hold of any thing.” Again: 
* 4 ’Ogtyopat, to stretch forth 
the hands and take.” % Al. 
from rslm, in .the sense of 


Tendo, I aim at, come up to, 
get, 8cc. 

Tener, tender. For tenerus, 
(whence tenera) fr. ripens gen. 
of ripip; transp. rinpeg. Or 
tener is repp, transp. rtnjp. 

Tenesmus, a bloody flux. T«- 
nrpog. 

Tenor, accent, tone. Fr. row 
fut. of relm, to stretch. 44 Quia 
per tenorem vox tenditue.” 
r. So Gr. ring. Quintilian 
says that tenor was anciently 
written tonor, which would come 
from ring, iEol. rovop. Tenor 
is also a tenor, continuance, 
course. Said properly of things 
EXTENDING in S TOW tO 80016 
distance. 

Tensa, Thensa, a chariot 
used in processions. Dacier: 
4t Quia statuae Deorum, quae 
tensis ferebantur, velarentur cir- 
cumquaque linteis ad cubicuti 
seu delubri speciem teftsis 
Compare Tentorium, Wach- 
ter refers it to Belg. teesen, 
Franc, thinsen, to draw, be¬ 
cause in the coins of the Em¬ 
perors these cars are drawn by 
mules. If such is the drift of 
die word, it may be referred 
again to tendo, tensum. For 
from rim (same as tendo), ralvoo, 
is nr aim : and the Greeks use 
malveiv apfut for drawing a 
chariot. 

Tenttgo, ubi rot. al tola ten- 
duntur . A tendo, tentum. Sic 
Orior, Origo. 

Tento, 1 explore by touching, 
feel, examine, prove, try ; I try 
by bribes, bribe. Fr. tendo, 
tenditum, tentum. I stretch out 
my bands to grope. See Te- 
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poo. f AL from tened,UntuW. 
“ Est diu et multhm fcnere el 
traelare, ut folept quippiam ex¬ 
ploratory” F. f Al. for tmtp 
from tm*6f ttmtum, to defepiset 
make light of, and aa venture 
upon, *0 in Tentare peribhla. 
Some write tempto from tasqpr 
#uw. 

Tentorium, a tent, pavilion; 
Fr. tetido, tentum. " Extern** 
jrelia contra solem coelique in¬ 
juria* eacitatum ” F. 

Tenuis* thih, slender, fine. 
Fr, Ttvcu &t; of rrfwo, to extend* 
md so make thin as metal 
lengthened out into plates. Te¬ 
nuis, something Hke Mutuus, 

Tenus, a net, snare. Fr. rmm 
fut of A ft Tondicula 

from Tendo. 

Tb}us, as far as, usque ad*. 
Fr. mm fut ef rshm, to stretch 
Out, stretch as far as. % AJ. 
■from teneo. Butler: u Its sigr 
nificatioa is that of contiguity or 
folding on to a certain limit, 
and no farther.” 

Tepeo, I am< lukewarm, tepid. 
u Fr. rvrim fut*' 2. of vvp«,” 
says Haigh. Rather, from mein 
or Tef/co, Tfp», whence reQgct, 
cinders. Lennep : il Tippet, fr om 
Tepcs, perhaps the same as ro$a>.” 
Though nfya> is rather to burn, 
dhan to heat gently. If Al. for 
tepreo, tephreo fr. r«$g*. That 
is, to be lukewarm luce ashes. 
Somewhat as from mkrfiit, 
ashes, is Splendeo. % “ From 
Arabic DPY, hot 99 V. % 
Wachter notices Germ, deben, 
to burn. 

Ter, thrice. Fr. rglf, transp. 
rip. f Or from Ires, ten. 


If The Ajrmoric fri. Saws, frW, 
three, may be mentioned. 

Terdeni !, thirty. For terde* 
cant. 

Threbintkue, the turpentine 
tree. Tspt/JivJof. 

Tercbra, ft gimlet Fr. tero, 
89 Satto, Selebra. So Gr. r«gp*» 
rjov fr. Ttigoo, rspi i. e. rtpim. ' 
Terebro, 1 bore. Fr. terebrai 
Teredo , a wood-worm. TepofiAtn 
Teres,’ lodg, found, and 
smooth ; tapering* Fr. taro* 
That isy worn away atijd rounded 
hy a turning.wheel. Virgil t 

“Hinc radios tbiverb rotis.” 
Here Forcdliui ex plains tereri 
“ tornare, torno polire, qood fit 
ahradeado.’* So £r. rdptm, ring*, 
khdpvof, a turner’s' wheel,' and 
Topnuot, toitio, I turn. 1 
. Tergeo, Ter go, 1 scour, wipe; 
dean. Fr. TtZjd* l rub-; p fl 
rerspxct, whence a new verbrsp- 
xee or Ttpym* ter go, r *px*°°> °* 
wtoyim, tergeo. So from rpim, 
rtrpmxot, we have rpirfl. 
Tergum, the bhek, — 

Tergus , Tergum, the skjn or 
hide of an animal. As Tergo 
i* from T*p%m, to rub. Sic.; so 
from the MLme Ttpxp seems to 
com e tergus, a skin well rubbed 
or bruised , M pellis confect* et 
mtbacta.” As (lArikqs is fn 
(ui<r<ra) f spM&Stjv. Or the La& 
tergo may have* been capable of 
the same application, f Or 
tergus is fr. tiipm, to strip* off * 
skin, whence Be pa? and Mgpu, a 
skin. From pf. MSepxa is a new 
verb Stpxm, Big%co, Bigym, whence 


1 Stephens thinks tettS shortened froni 
KmKvrtpeSi round. 
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dcrgtts, dergum , and tergus, ter • 
gwira, as from df7/xo$ is Timor, 
Ai from v«g$o$, a skin ; changed 
to 'ripx°b terchus , tergus. Ra¬ 

ther, there was a word vfp%°$ 
allied to rigQog. 

Termentum , the same as De- 
tricbentum. For terimentum fir* 
Zero. 

Terrors, the bough or branch 
of a tree, particularly the olive. 
Gellius applies it to the paling 
whence Becraan refers it to 
Hebrew TMR, the palm; by 
transposition TRM. % But it is 
perhaps from 8 fappcu pp. of 
Macs, to strip off; whence 
(through pf. mid. totopa) is Mptf, 
timber. That is, a bough .peel- 
ed or having its bark stripped 
off. So we have Timor for 
Dimor, Tesqoa for Desqua. 
% it m*y be allied to ripens, A 
branch or bough. 1 

Terminus, a boundary, end, 
¥r. ripi*ofo$ gen. of ripftmf. 

Tero, 1 bruise, rub, wear; 
wear away; rub away, round, 
turn, JFr. rtpA fpt, of rolpm. 

Terpstchdri, one ef the Mu- 
its. Tigjnxfa- 

Terra, the earth; a land, ter* 
*t)Ovy. From Celt. tir. JDrum- 
iftotid mentions the Sanscrit tit, 
H land or region. If Or from 
arfoto, to cause to exist, to pro¬ 
duce, (See Tellus.) Hence 
defter*, (like *J Bcrwipm, Patera, 
Arcera,) then telra, terra , % 
AJ. from ripaw, to dry; iEol. 


1 AJ. from rtpfiu, a boundary, end. 
As placed to mark the boundaries 6f 
Adda,eraspipckcd firmn the extreniity 
erf a tree. 


rippa. Wachter exphtin* the 
Earth u elementum ariduic ;* 
Forcellini u elementum s i c- 
cbm” If ALfor therra from 
X*tf *9 waste, uncultivated; 
whence xtyfof ** * continent and 
land. X changed to TH, as 
xikXa became calTHa, So 
K was ehanged toT, as in TSjvtf 
for Kuv o;. f Al. from tJ tpd, 
the earth.* 

Terreo, 1 frighten. Fr. nlgco, 
Mol t iffoo, I harass, perturb. 
So from Til poo, fut. 2. rotpw, is 
Tetpauo , whence t mpaevco, to ter¬ 
rify ; whence also rapenrroo, fut, 
2 . rapafia, raffia, I fear. And 
from Tv/poo, fut. rtpee or rspioo, id 
rptoo, I fear ; whence (from pp. 
TYTpcjxai) is TpifLoo, tremo. Cor¬ 
rect then is the observation of 
Valckenaer: u Lati norum TitE- 
mebk, et Poetarum rapfitb, et 
Attieorum TOTgefiatnif, Latiftum 
etiam terrere , manarunt ex eo- 
dem fonte.” 

Territorium, a territory. Ff. 
terra. Compare Medrtullittm,* 

Tersus, clean, neat, nice. Fr. 
ter go, tergsum , tersum, to scour, 
clean. 

Tertius, third. Fr. ter. 

Al. from rglrog, rlprog . 

Teruncius, a small coip pf 


* Scaligcr deduces terra from A ditpa, 
Proserpine ; iEolic Afafya, whence dar- 
ra, derm, term, as Timor from AtTpos. 
But Proserpine was not the Earth. Xu 
Lycophron, hda tcaktyu rippar, Herman 
proposes rfflar, terram . 

* Siculus Flaccus: “ Ab bis populism 
qni sedes in atiqul regions coustitueraut 
eorumque agros occapaverant, prasmen- 
sum quod universis lunecturum vidsb&tur 
solum, territu fogatbque bide dribus, 
territeria dUere.* 1 
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three ounces. Fr. ter and tin- 
cia . 

Tesca, Tesaua , explained by 
Forcellini “ loca umbrosa, as- 
peraj inculta, deserta, inamce- 
na.” Fr. Saaxia, very shady; 
whence dasquia , dasqua , and 
then desqua (as grJbssus for 
grAssus, dEnsus for dAnsus,) 
whence tesaua , as Tipaor from 
Jeiftof. Dacier: “Festus in- 
terpretatur agrestia et deserta 
loca, sed qua? tameu Dei alicu- 
jus sunt. Revera eraut tesca 
ilia loca undiquaque nemorosis 
collibus cincta; qua? quia pr»- 
Tupta et aditu difficilia, iude 
quaevis alia loca prsecipitia et 
aspera tesqua etiam dicta.” 

Tessella, a square piece of 
•tone, brick, wood, &c. for 
making checker-work. For 
tesserula fr. tessera . 

Tessera , a cube, die; broad 
square paving tile; a square 
tally, ticket, watchword, &c. 
Fr. re<r(T«pa, Ionic form of rh- 
xrapa, four. U Al. from ttbo'o-Sj, 
ABol. TfoWp. 

Testa , an earthen vessel; a 
brick or tile; a fragment or piece 
of a broken pot, brick, &c. 
For tosta , baked. As vEster 
for vOster. Testa is also the 
shell of a fish, being hard and 
brittle as a tile. Also, shell¬ 
fish. And the shell of the head, 
the scull. Also, a jingling of 
shells or earthen vessels, resem¬ 
bling perhaps the castanets. 

Testdmentum, a testament or 
will. Sr. testor. As witnessed 
by the seal pf the testator. 

Testiculus , 4 testis, unde tes¬ 
tes. Nam testatur virilitatem. 


Juvenalis vocal sobolem “ afgu* 
menta viri.” , 

Testimonium, a testimony, 
Fr. testis. As PatrimoB&um. 

Testis, a witness. For thes- 
tis from a word 0#<mj$ formed 
from ritwreu pp. of fltco or ri- 
0ijp. For the Greeks said tfar 
ten pafTvpa and ft apropos. 1 .. Or 
testis answers to our expression 
“ one who deposes _ from 
Pono. t . 

Testor , 1 witness. Fr. testis. 

Testa, an earthera vessel; .an 
earthern cover for a vessel. See 
Tesjta. .. . . 

Testudo , a shell-crab, . tor? 
toise. As covered (testd) with a 
shell. Also, a shell, crust, cover¬ 
ing. A lyre. So we use She]], 
Collins: “ The Passions, oft to 
bear her sheljl” 8lc. For 
the first lyre was said to have 
been made by straining strings 
over the shell of a tortoise. 
Lucian of Mercury : Xsbar 
yijv xow vtxpoiv e 6gc*v, ojyotw 

lix auTijr <ruy«r^f«TO. The 
Greeks use ;geXu£ in. the same 
way. Testudo is said also, of 
the shields of soldiers held so aa 
to form a shell or covering in 
making an attack, like Qr. x#- 
Aovij. Also, like xeXwnj, a ma¬ 
chine used in sieges to. cover 
soldiers while sapping or making 
breaches. Also, an arched or 
vaulted roof, as resembling a 
shell. . t 

Tetanus , a kind of cramp. 
Teravos. 

Teter , tctra, hideous, ugly, 

1 Hesiod; KoJtc xwstfrirrq TiXdrwi 
frl (xdprvpw $4<r9at. 
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foul, noisome. Fr. n rriga or 
(hiripa from twl rp hipct, on the 
left hand: in allusion to por¬ 
tents which appeared on the left 
hand and therefore were un¬ 
lucky, as Gr. «n8«£io$ (from hr) 
rp 8t£lf) was lucky. The word 
Abominable is similarly taken 
from unlucky Omens. Tf hip* 
will produce tMter, as it is 
sometimes spelt. Al. from 
tadeo, taditum, whence tadi- 
ter, teeter. That is, wearisome, 
offensive, &c. 

Tetra —. Words beginning 
with tetra —are from the Greek, 
as Tetrarches . 

Tetrans , antis, the fourth 
part. Fr. rrrp&s. N seems to 
be added, as in Quadrans. 

Tetricus* hideous, grim, 8tc. 
Ft. teter,tetra. SolJnus, Unicus. 

Texo, I weave. Hence, I 
put together generally, frame, 
build. Forcellini; “A tego. 
Quia tramft stamen tegi- 
turP That is, from tego, 
tegsum, texum. Scaliger: “ln- 
ttcem tegimus tramsm et sta¬ 
men : unde et texo.” Perot- 
ti: u Quia, in opere quod 
texitur, filura filo tegitur.” 

Or for taxo fr. ragco fut. of 
x&xsm, 1 arrange, dispose. We 
have grEssus and dEnsus for 
Assus and dAnsus. 
aigh : **Fr. rs&x», I make, 
I build.” That is, from fut. 
r§6%co. Or fr. rtfyo fut. of Ttxto, 
same as r« v%». Texo is used 
pf building. Cicero: u Pau- 
lus in medio foro basilicam jam 
pwne texuit.” But the sense 
'of weaving does not flow natu- 
raHy front these senses. 

Etym. 


Thalamegus , a large pleasure 
boat. BeiXafMryts. 

' Thalamus, a chamber, bed¬ 
chamber ; room, repository. 
0aXapo£. 

Thdlassicus , of the color of 
the sea. 0aA*<nnx^. 

Thalia, one of the Muses. 
BaXeta. 

Thallus, a sprout. BoXXo;. 
Theatrum, a theatre. 0 m- 
rpov. 

Theca, a case, sheath, box, 

&C. 0^X1}. 

Therha, an argument. 0«pa. 
Also, the position of the 
planets at one’s birth. 

Themis , the Goddess. 0c/uuf. 
Theogonia, Theotogia , Theo- 
ria : Greek words. 

Theriaca , medecines against 
the bites of poisonous animals. 
Bijplaxct. 

. Thermae, hot-baths. Bsgfial. 

Therrnopolium, a place where 
hot drinks were sold, tavern. 
Bspftoxakiw. 

Thesaurus , a treasure, trea¬ 
sury. 0q<ravpof. 

Thesis , a topic, thesis. Bests* 
Thesmophbria, rites of Ceres. 
0f<mo$opi«. 

Theta , Greek name ofTH. 
Brpct. Theta is the title of ca¬ 
pital conviction, because it is 
the initial of Bataros, death. 
Thetis, a sea nymph* Btrt$. 
Theurgus, a magician. 0*©up- 
yo'r- 

Thoes, certain wolves. Bweg. 
Thiolus , a cupola, dome; a 
round building. BoXo$. 

Thorax, the breast; a breast¬ 
plate. B&pct £. 

Thrax, Thracis, a sword- 
3 o 
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fencer, gladiator. As most of 
them were Thracians. 

Tkrenus, a funeral song. 
Gprjvog. 

Threx, the same as Thrax. 

ThronuSj a throne. Bgorog. 

Thus: SeeTus. 

Thya, the life-tree. Ova. 

Thyctdes, Bacchanals. Bva- 

Thyasus, a dance in honor of 
Bacchus* Bicurog. 

Thymbra, savory. Bvfifipa. 

Thymttici , stage-singers, ©o- 
/acAixof. 

Thy mum, the herb thyme. 
Ovfuov. 

Thynnus, the tunny. Bvtvog. 

Thyoneus, Bacchus. Bvoovsvg. 

Thyrsus , a sprout, stem, stalk; 
a staff or spear surrounded with 
garlands of ivy carried by the 
Bacchanals. Buprog. Also, 
frenzy. So tvpaoir^ is ex¬ 
plained by Donnegan “ seized 
by a Bacchanalian frenzy.” 

Tiara , a turban. Tiotpa. 

Tibi, to you. Fr. rv), whence 
toi$i. Matthias: 44 in the gen. 
and dat. sing, audplur. the poets 
anuex the syllable $i.” TciiQi 
seems to have- bees shortened to 
rf$i, whence tibi, at clfA<Pa>, am- 
Bo. Or fir. rolpi, toibi, is tibi. 
See Mihi. 

. Tibia, the shin-bone, the 
shank. . Also, a flute, pipe. 
From flutes being made from 
the tibia of cranes^stags, or asses. 
Tibia isfr. rtvQog, hard, rough; 
whence stiphus , (whence Ot>- 
stipus,) stipkia, (like Gloria, 
Persia,) then stibia , (as 
am Bo,) and tibia, as Toms for 


Storus, Tego or Tbfm froto Sri- 

ym. Turton : 44 For tubias 
from tuba, [or tubus,'] a tube.*’ 
FW>m the shin-bone resembling 
a tube in its shape. But Tu 
in tubus and tuba is short, 
Ti in Tibia is long. 

Tibicen, a piper. For tibii- 
cen , tibiicinis , from tibia and 
cand. Compare Fidicen. Ti¬ 
bicen was also a pillar, prop, or 
buttress. Festus: ** A siraiti- 
turiine tibiis CANBNTItm, qui 
ut canentes sustineant, iti iBi 
ftdificia.” Can any better reason 
be suggested i 

Ttfrillitm, a little rafter. For 
tigniuum from tignum, as Sig- 
num, Sigillum. 

Tignum , a rafter, beam', 
board. Fr. Ssjge or $cxa>, (whence 
Wpgofiai,) to receive; whence 9e- 
%avig or &ixav$£, i), it, '(like Xrt- 
yeo, Xrsyatig,) whence fcx tit, 
degnum , tegrium, (as Timor for 
Dimor, Tesqua for Desqua,) 
then tignum, somewhat as rEy- 

yn, tlngo. So Aoxig, a beam, 
is derived by Lennep from M- 
foxu pf. mid. of $exc 0 or lixoputt, 
and explained, 44 qui sxciPtt 
sc. poodus aedificii, trabs, adteo- 
que tignum” Al. fromifegp, 
whence teginum , tegnum . As 
Used in covering houses. But 
this is wot its exclusive or pre¬ 
vailing meaning. 

• • Tigris, a tiger. Tiyptg. 

Tuia , the time‘tree*. Mar¬ 
tini : " Fr. t/Aoiv a feather. 
From its white leaves being like 
feathers.” 1 


1 Fr. irrfAca, (rfosa,) an elm, ihi 
Ainsworth. Bat these trees an rary dn- 
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Timeo, 1 fear. Fr. 8«7/xo, 
fear. As Taeda from J«7$a. 
Tesqua for Desqua. Al. 
from Tifjuxa), to honor. Or, from 
a verb t 

Tinctus, for tingtus fr. tingo . 

Tinea, a tape-worm, moth* 
worm. Fr. t ouvia, riv/a, a 
tape-worm/’ F. Or, as Schneider 
has Tfwt, the same as t euvta, 
transposed we have t ivia. Clau- 
dian uses tinea for a louse. 
Perhaps as adhering to and eat¬ 
ing like the moth-worm. 

Tingo, 1 wet, dye, tinge. 
Tiyyc*. 

Tinnio, to tinkle, tingle, clink, 
ring ; to chirp, chatter or prate 
in a shrill tone. “ Said pro¬ 
perly of metals sounding when 
struck, and formed from the 
sound, tin tin." F. 

Tinnuncu/us, a castrel, a kind 
of hawk. “ Fr. tinnio . W araed 
from its noise.” Tt. 

Tintinnabulum, a bell. Fr. 
tintinno , to ring. 

Tintinnaculus he who makes 
a ringing, he who beats slaves 
till they tingle again, or from 
the noise of the jerks; or per¬ 
haps a hangman who used bells 
when he went to do execution.” 
Ainsw. “Quia caedendo loris 
corpora tinnitum quendam exci- 
Labant.” F. From tintinno. 

Tintinnio, Tintinno, Tit in - 
nio, Titinno 9 1 tingle, ring. 
Formed from the sound, like 
Tinnio. 

Tin us, - 


ferent. If Al. from ri\la , which Hesy- 
phius explains by alytioos, a poplar. 
These trees are different also. 


Tippula, Tipula , a water-spi¬ 
der, water-spinner. Fr. ripo$, 
a marsh. As frequenting marsh¬ 
es. Varro: €t Levis Tippula 
lymphwv frigidos transit lac us.” 
% Quayle refers to Celt, tiopail . 

Tiro , a raw recruit, a novice. 
Fr. rc/gw, taken in the sense of 
trainiug or practising. Tplfiao, 
which is from x slpu, has this 
meaning. 

Tirocinium, the state of a tiro . 
Like Leno, Lenociniutn. . 

Tislphone, one of the Furies. 
ThtkPqw). 

Titanes, the Titans. Ttrdyeg. 

Tit Ay mat us, Tithymallus ,. 

jnilk-thistle. TifofwtAo$, riflo- 
ftaAAo;. 

Titillo , I. tickle; hence, 1 
flatter, entice. Fr, r/AA», I 
pluck out hair. That is, 1 flip 
gently. Redupl. xit/AA». 

Titio , a fire-brand. Fr- refo¬ 
rm pp. of fo», to smoke: whence 
(fr. riffo/tau) is fofwAcv^* a fire¬ 
brand. Hence a word Dundy, 
thitio , titio. Al. from a word 
SerioJv, allied to &*rij and SeTif, 1 a 
torch. 

Titivillitium, - 

Titubo, I stumble, reel; 1 
stumble in speech, stammer. 
Fr. tstvQcd, (as afA&a, ainBo) a 
verb formed from rirvfa pf. of 
rvirroo, 1 strike; considered as 
meamug, I strike agaiust. Or 
fr. Tureco, tuttcd, tupo, redupl. 
titupo, (as Titillo from TikXco), 
titubo. “ From tuttov fiouo, 
parhm eo,” says Martini. Ba¬ 
ther from tvtOol fid, rurr* fid, 


1 Donnegan ad Aomi. 



or t vid j&S. Tori 4 is “ with diffi¬ 
culty” iu Od. M, 388. We 
have crapUla from xpmwAXa. 
If Al. from rufon, rvfw, I be¬ 
wilder, stun, used in a passive 
sense. Redupl. rnvfv. 

Tit ulus, an inscription, su¬ 
perscription, title, properly as 
placed on the statue or tomb of 
a great man,, and marking his 
dignity, honor, character, &c. 
From Tfrirei (r/rai) pp. of t/», to 
honor. Hence any inscription, 
label, scroll. Also, title, no¬ 
bility. Also, a cause, reason, 
pretext. Here titulus is nota, 
•index. . “ From Hebrew 

TLH, to hang up.” Parkb. ,v 
- Toculio, Tocullio, a little 
usurer. ToxuXX/my. 

■ Tqfus, a sand or gravel stone, 
a rotten stone. As ncoQof, fyei- 
**£, are from xarrm, xixofot, 
and tigixa), Sftgoroc; so tqfus niapr 
be from a word r»$of from re- 
to$« pf. mid. of rfOco, (whence 
r«$pa), to bum. u Lapis com- 
BOSTU8 et cinereus.” Isaac 
Voss. 1 

Toga, a loose flowing robe 
which covered the whole body. 
Fr. Toyht a word formed fr. 
riroya pf. mid. of rtyw, to co¬ 
ver. Or for stoga fr. trroyij 
formed from crtym, ioto you 
The toga was worn in the city, 
and opposed to the Sagum 


i “From Hebr. topk.” Tu “From 
Hebrew TPS , to seixe. From its imbi¬ 
bing moisture.” V. f Some refer it to 
a Greek word r&Qou But Schneider as¬ 
sarts that no Greek authority has been 
adduced for it. Donnegan says: “To- 
a atone quarry, is in Tabula Herm- 
deeasia; from r6fis.” 


which was worn in war. Whence 
toga was put for peace. 

To/ero, I bear, support, suf¬ 
fer ; I support, maintain. Fr. 
tolo (whence tollo, tuli ]), inf. 
tolere, whence tolero, as Reci- 
pere, Recipero; Desidere, De- 
sidero. 

Toles, a disease of the tolet, 
which is contracted from tori* 
sill*. 

Tolleno , an engine to raise 
weights or water. Fr. tollo. % 

Tollo, 1 lift up, take up; I 
lift up and take away. For 
tolo (whence tuli) fr. rtrsAo pf. 
mid. of rcXXo), which seems to 
have meant theaamea * tollo. For 
&HtxiXk» is said of the* sun rising 
i. e. lifting himself up : and of 
one holding up a torch. 'Or fr. 
rlroXa pf. mid. of tsKom. Hesy- 
chius explains rsXarra* by tvX- 
fuipai. Damiusays: “ Tt^atpum, 
fr. raXam, A being changed to 
E.” Scheide says better * 44 Fr. 
TtXam, same as roXa*,” I must 
add that the verb roXpaw cornea 
from reroX/txai pp. of a verb 
t^Xcs or raXXn, the same as 
r«Xam and raXam. Or tollo is at 
once fir. raXam, raXa, as Lf/uo, 
dOmo. V Or tollo ia from 
tolero, tolro. If Tooke says: 
“ From the Anglo-Sax. tsUtm. 
Tollo being anciently written 
with only one L.” If from the 
North, some nearer roots than 
tilian will be found in Doleo. 

Tolutim, with an ambling 
pace. Fr. tolo, tollo . 44 Pedes 
molliter tollendo" F. 


* Al. from «4x»v» xfrmos, JE6L 
pos, traoip. rdAjfm. 
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TomBcilum, a sausage. Fr. 
roftrj, a cutting. As made of 
hog's flesh or entrails cut up 
small. Gr. x4p.ua. 

Tomentum, all kinds of stuff¬ 
ing for cushions or beds. For 
tondimentam fr. tondeo, I cut. 
Martial: “ Tomentum con- 
CI8A palus Circense rocatur.” 1 
V Al. for tumentum for tumi- 
mentum fr. tumeo. Martial: 
“ Leoeontci* agedum tumeat 
tibt eulcita lanis.** Al. from 
Top), a catting. Bat O is long 
in tomentum. 

T&mix, a cord. Fr. fcojxiyf, 

ddfu£. 

Tbmus, a piece of paper; 
portion of-a book; a book. Ti~ 

fUf. 

Tondeo, I dip, shear, mow, 
lop, crop. For tomdeo (as 
pnNceps for priMceps) fr. ro- 
pdfatf (jouiv,) fr. Topfa, same 
as ripen, 1 cut. Compare Mor- 
deo and Teudo. f Al. from 
ids, 1 eat, gnaw, as Spondeo 
from XwMn. But these senses 
do not suit tondeo. 

Timtru, thunder. Fr. tono, 
tonitum. 

Thno, to thunder. “ A roro;, 
aonus intentus et vehemens.” F. 
That is, from raw, rows, f 
Wachter refers Germ, ton, 
sound, to tilm, to strike. That 
is, from pf. mid. ritm. He 
mentions Celt, ttm , sound; An- 
glo-Sax. dynan, Scand. dona, to 
otter a sound.* 


1 Explained by the Delpbin: ** To- 
menhm Circense appellator ex coodsis 
mndinibna peludU. 

9 Al# from roriptt W or rm Sf Am. 


Tonsa, the blade of an oar; an 
oar. For tunsa, (somewhat as 
Soboles for Suboles,) fr. tundo . 
Qu& aaua tunsa est. As xcm) 
from xotctoo, kotw, f Or tonsa 
is a branch of oak, &c. lopped 
off and made into an oar. 
Horace: “ Duris ilex tonsa 
bipennibus.” If Or some un¬ 
derstand tondeo here to cot, and 
tonsa u qu& aqua tonsa est” L e. 
secta. 

Tonsillee, * - 

Tonsor, a barber. Fr. ton¬ 
deo, tondsum, tonsum . 

Tonstrtna , a barber’s shop. 
Fr. tonstrum, and this from 
tondeo, tonsum, as Clando, 
Clausum, Claustmm. 

Tbnus, a tone, accent. Tfaf. 

Tbparcha , the governor of a 
district. Toxapxrfi. 

Tbpdzon, a topaz. 7\nra&or. 
Arab, topaz. 

Toper, Topper, immediately. 
And, like r&yjx, perhaps. Toper 
i. e. toper*, from toto opere: as 
Magnopere is Magno-opere. 
Hence also we have totper*, 
topper*. 

Tbpia, figures cut in trees. 
Whence topiarius , one who 
makes such figures and devices, 
one who makes pictures with 
trees. Vossius: “ Some derive 
topia fr. rom$, a place: as re¬ 
presenting certain places or 
spots. But others refer it better 
to roma, cords; for shrubs, after 
being plaited or braided to re¬ 
present figures, they bound to¬ 
gether with cords. Some think 
that the figures represented 
cords.” f Perhaps in this word 
there is an iEolic change of K 
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to T, as 73*5 wM the tame as 
Kiivog. Then topic was from a 
word xivux or xoxtia fr. xorrw, 
fut. xoxm> to cut. % Or K ,is 
changed to P, as in luPus from 
kiKof. Then topic is from a 
word rixm or roxtic, fr. Texes, 
rtroxa; whence reuses, to create, 
frame, invent. 

lupica, topics. Totixu. 

Topics, the art of finding ar¬ 
guments on any question. To- 
wixij. 

Taral, the furniture (tort) of 
a bed, a blanket, &c. 

Torculum, Torcular, a wine 
or oil-press. A large vat in 
which the grapes or olives to be 
pressed were laid. For tor- 
quuluni fr. torqueo . As Quum, 
C&m, 

Toreuma, a vase chased or 
embossed. Topevpa, 

Tormentum, a machine for 
burling stones, darts, &c. For 
torquimeutum or torsimentum 
fr. torqueo, torsi, I hurl. Also, 
the dart thrown. Also a twisted 
.rope or cord, fr. torqueo, 1 
twist. Also, the punishment of 
the rack, torture; and the 
machine of torture. Fr. torqueo , 
I put on the rack. Hence any 
torture, torment, or violent pain. 

Tormina, a painful w ringing 
or griping of the bowels. Fr. 
tormen, for torquimen or torsi - 
men, (like Momen, Nomen,) fr. 
torqueo , torsi . 

Torno, 1 turn round with a 
lathe, turn, polish. Togviw, Top-’ 
no. 

Tornus, a lathe or turner’s 
wheel. Togvog. 

Totdsus , muscular, sinewy, 


strong. Having strong ( toros) 
sinews. 

Torpedo , the cramp-fish, 
which benumbs those who touch 
it. Fr. torpeo, 

Torpeo 9 1 am torpid, motion¬ 
less. Torpeo is to have the 
blood curdled aod stiff, and is 
fr. t pofioo (transp. ropfioo) fr. 
rtrgdpa pf. mid. of Tpf$», to 
coagulate, whence rgopaAl?, 
curd, cheese, ^f Al. from rap- 
/Stoo, I am dismayed. Properly, 
[ am stupefied with fear. Hence 
tarpeo , then torpeo, as pOrrus 
fr. xAtyov, and perhaps cOrdis 
from xAgbla. 5T Some consider 
torpeo to mean properly to be 
motionless through extacy of 
pleasure, and to come fr. t irop- 
vs pf. mid. ofTt stop, to delight; 
whence roprtco, I am delighted. 
Horace: “ Vel dim Pausiacfi 
torpes, insane, tabeilfi. 9 ’ 

Torqueo , I turn, bend, twist, 
wind ; turn round, whirl round, 
whirl. 1 twist the limbs of ano¬ 
ther on a rack, rack, torture, 
afflict, torment. I throw, hurl, 
properly said of whirling round 
a sling and then throwing from 
it. Fr. t goxlao, 1 turn; jEol. 
rpoxsco, transp. ropxioo . As from 
XtUloo, \eiKao , is liQUi. If Or 
fr. t poyog, awheel; whence t^o- 
1 whirl as a wheel; transp. 

Topye'o). 

Torquis , a> chain for the neck, 
a collar; a collar to yoke oxen 
with; a wreath. Fr. torqueo , 
to twist, twine. So Gr. orpsx- 
to g fr. orgepco, sorpswTai. 

Torrens fiuvius, unda, and 
torrens simply, a torrent. Fr. 
torreo . Dacier: “ Qu6d prop- 
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ter rapiditatevn excestuat.” Ai 
Fret uni is from Ferveo. 1 

Torreo, I dry up, parch. As 
bappim is for Bagtrieo from 6ipse, 
T&mpcat ; so torreo is for tbrseo 
fir. ripcoo, viroprsu, to parch. 

Ah from $tges f riiogvett, to 
make hot. Al. from rig<r», 
rift*, as pOndus from pEndo, 
extOrris from tErra. % Wach- 
ter mentions Belg. dor, dorre, 
Soec. torr. Germ, durr , dry. 

Torris f a firebrand. Fr. tor¬ 
reo. As scorched or dried up. 

Tortuosus, intricate, per¬ 
plexed. Fr. tortus . As having 
many windings. Or as having 
many folds, as Complicated 
from Plico. 

Tortus, twisted. Fr. torqueo, 
whence- torqsi, torsi , tortutn. 

Torus , a rope ot cord. A 
small cylindrical ornament about 
the base of a column, round and 
oblong like a rope. A fibre, 
sinew, muscle which is a small 
thread or string. So Gr. two; 
is a rope, and a sinew or muscle. 
Hence, like Nerves, torus is put 
for strength. Torus is fr. t«- 
t spa pf. mid. of rsipto, Whence 
Topi?, which might mean any¬ 
thing round# See Teres, Or 
for tonus , (as poiVa, raoRa; 8«- 
2Vo?, diRus) fr. t4vo?, a rope. 

Torus, a couch, mattress, 
bed; tbe marriage bed, marriage. 
‘ 4 Fr. toms , < signifying' anything 
round, and specially grass or 


1 Torrentis lias been deduced fr. rpe* 
whirling u a wheel ; gen. rpoxi**’ 
vos, vpoxovvrost transp. Topx 0 ^™# to£- 
fioOrros, whence torrentii, as Placenta 
from lUombroy. 


reed twisted into rope on which 
the ancients strewed skins or 
coverlets.” Ainsw. Ses Toriis 
above. “ Quia lecti tenderen- 
tur toris i. e. funibus.” V. ^ 
Or for storus, (as 2$*kkoo, Fal- 
lo,) ft. respite, trropuy , to strew. 
Juvenal: •* Sylvestrem m on tan a 
torum dim sterneeet uxor 
Frondibus et culmis viemarum- 
que feraruin Pellibus." 

Torvus, grim, stern. Fr. tau- 
rus , whence taurbus, (as Cadi*- 
vu8,) taurvus, torvus , as Caudex, 
Codex. Having the counte¬ 
nance of a bull. The Greeks say 
ravpfibv ivtfiximiv. If Al. from 
torsum , whence torsivus, torvus. 
Having the countenance dis¬ 
torted and unnatural. Al. 
for tervus for terrivus fr. terreo. 
As pOndus from pEndo. 

Tot, so many. Fr. ritrtra, 
rirru, xirri. See Quot. 

Tbties, so often. Fr. tot. So 
Quo ties. 

Totus, as many, as great. Fr. 
tot. Or contr. from roro&ro?. 

Totus, whole, entire. Ft. tot. 
That is, so much as there is of 
anything. Caesar : 44 Naves to¬ 
tes facts ex arbore/* ' That is, 

? [uantum fuit navium, tantunv 
actum est ex arbore. f Of 
from rotrs uro?, contr*. to fours?. 
% Al. from to seM, xaM, the 
thing itself, the very thing, undi¬ 
minished, unmutilated. if? into 
O, as in Caudex, Codex. 
Toxicum, poison. To£ixo'r. 
Trdbalis , as large as a beam. 
Fr. trabs, trabis. 

Trabea, a kind of toga, adorn¬ 
ed with stripes of purple which 
ran across it like ( trades ) beams. 
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Trabtf tr&bk, a beam, rafter. 
A meteor in shape like a beam, 
like Gr. SoxoV. Trabs for tra- 
bes, which Ennius has. Trabea 
fr. t gofrj^f traphes, (as aXwwrjS, 
vulpeS,) trabes, as ap<Pw } am Bo. 

Trachta, the windpipe. Tpot- 

^IM. 

Tracta, a handful of spun 
wool. Fr. traho (tractum) la- 
nam, to spin. 1 

. Tractainlis, which may be 
bandied, managed; manageable, 
tractable. Fr. tracto. 

Tractates, a tract. Fr. trac¬ 
to, to discourse of. 

. Tractim, without intermis¬ 
sion. Fr. traho, tractum. By 
perpetually drawing on. 

. Tracto, I drag. Fr. traho, 
tractum . See Traho. 

Tracfo, I touch, feel, handle; 
I take in hand, undertake, ma¬ 
nage, have the management of, 
busy , myself about. I practice, 
exercise a profession. I dis¬ 
course of, speak or write con¬ 
cerning a topic, as we say To 
handle, a subject. I cultivate 
the soil, i. e. manage it. 1 tease 
or dress wool, i. e. manage it. 
Also, I treat, behave to. Ci-. 
cero: 44 Me summ& simulatione 
amoris msidiosissim^ tractavit” 
So we say To handle. Shak- 
speare: “ Talbot, my life, my 


• - ' • 

1 44 In pMufido tract* suit partes A- 
iia» manuras bene tgitats et subacts et 
in ton gum trades in modem membrana- 
iim, ot et agitatioae meKos fermenteeter. 
Kam trakere paoeqi sped Plininm est 
anbigere. Aped Apjoum tracta est ge¬ 
nes quoddam placeute m modem mem- 
btanm ftata, dVinde conciim.” I. Traho 
hem is to draw out. 


joy, again return’d 1 How west 
thou handled, being prison¬ 
er ?” Tracto is referred to traho , 
tractum. That is, traho ad me, 
tango. Or traho is here to draw 
the hand backwards and for¬ 
wards on a surface. Or is tracta 
for dracto fr, Ipatova, Ulpaxrm, 
I take hold of? Tracto is also, 
to move or affect. Cicero; 
44 Hujus eloquentiae est tractate 
animos.” Tnat is, to manage 
them, direct them, tractabues 
facere. Or tracto is traho ad 
me et allicio. 

Tractus, a serpent’s drawing 
on of its length of body. Also, 
Any thing drawn out long or fine, 
A protraction. Any spot of 
ground of long or wide extent, a 
spot, place, tract, region. The 
exteut or space occupied by any¬ 
thing. CUudian: 4t Ccelitibus 
ordine sedes Prima datur: trac¬ 
tum proceres tenuere secundum 
jEquorei.” See Traho. 

Tractus. Tracta omtio, a 
smooth fluent style. 44 Conti- 
nuataet extensa aequabili cursu.” 
F, 

Trado, I give over, consign, 
deliver. For transdo . Cssar: 
“ Parte jam obsiduigtrafudtYd.” 
So Traduco. 

Traduco, 1 expose to ridicule 
or contempt, traduce. For 
transduce. Criminals were led 
through the Forum, bearing the 
causes of their condemnation 
written on their necks. 

Traganus, a pig resembling 
(rp^yoy) a goat. 

Tragcmata , sweetmeats. Tqm- 

yfjfAara. 

Tragicus, pertaining to trage- 
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dy{ sublime, lofty; cruel, atro¬ 
cious, as forming a good subject 
of tragedy. Tgayixif. 

Tragadia, a tragedy. Tpa - 

yeoita. 

Tragadus, a tragic actor. 
Tgayofifa. 

Tragopan: See Appendix. 

* Tragula, a kind of javelin. 
Fr. trajicio , traicio , whence 
traicula, tracula, tragula. Cae¬ 
sar: u Neque ullum telum 
per pactiones colloquentium 
trumjiciebatur” Or trajicio 
is to transfix. 

Tragula , a dragnet. Fr. tra- 
ho, whence trahicvla, tracula, 
tragula . Sec above. 

‘ Tragus, the smell of the arm¬ 
pits. Fr. jpayog, a goat. 

Trdha, Trdhea, a sledge. Fr. 
traho . 

Trdho , I draw, drag. For 
travcho for transveho. Traxi 
for travexi; Tractum for tra- 
vectum . Or from SpaySo fut. 

of ipaatreo, 1 seize. Or from 
a verb Spa^eso, Spa%w, formed 
from SeSga^a pf. of Spatnroo, 1 

Trajicio , 1 cast or throw 
ever. ■ For transjicio. Also, I 
ferry over, make to pass over. 
Here jario* has the sense of 
Milto. 

Trama, a web. 41 Quid inter 
stamen et subtemen trameat.” 
F. 44 Qu6d trameat inter filum 
et filum mutiift superequitatio- 
ne." Sea tiger, Or for tra- 

hima, fr. traho , as Glubo, Glu- 
bima, Gluma. The Latins say 
trahere lanam. 


1 The Aoglo-Sax. dragon, Suec. draga, 
to drag, draw, Wachter refers to traho . 

Etym . 


Trames , i tis, a cross-way, by¬ 
path; any path. Fr. trameo . 
Qui trameat, i. e. transmeat . 
Trans is over, across, then cross¬ 
wise, as in Transversus. Al. 
for trahimes fr. traho . As 
-Ayvid from *Ayx, and some¬ 
what as OifjLri from Oloo, 0*<rco, 
Olfuu. Virgil: 44 Qui te ducit 
via/’ Couipare mes in Fomes. 

Trdnoy 1 swim over. For 
transno. 

Tranquillus: See Appendix. 

Trans, over, across. Fr. xs- 
par, says Haigh. As Obs for Ob. 
Rather, from irigav if, whence 
vpdvf, then r p&vf, as vice versfi 
XlTPa became \ilIPa, whence 
liBRa. From aUaSiao was 
sTudeo. Al. from t jav, to 
perforate. 

Transciibo, I copy. Thai 

is, I write so as to bring over 
from one surface to another. 

Transenna, lattice-work, trel¬ 
lis. Vossius: “ Fr. transeo .* 
Because the woodwork crosses 
itself. Trans , as in Transver¬ 
sus. Or because we see through 

it, contrarily to what we do in a 
solid surface.” Nonius takes 
transenna to be a window. He 
means, says Vossius, not any 
window, but a trellised one. 
“ Transenna is also a net, 
snare. As made of cross string 
or rope. Hence deceit, treach¬ 
ery. Per transennam aspicere,. 
is to look at in a cursory man¬ 
ner, and seems taken from ven¬ 
ders who expose their goods 


• 91 From rpdw, I perforate*; rpalrm, 
rparw, rpdixr*, (aa *0 pm, *'Ofxr«) wlience 
rpavoivSi .” Schcide. 

3 p 
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through a lattice-work, to avoid 
their being handled by every one 
*ho passes by.” F.* 

Transgressor, one who (trans- 
greditur) goes beyond the limits 
of the law, a transgressor. 

Transtgo, I complete. That 
is, 1 drive right through. Or 
Ogo is here to perform, and 
irons is used metaphorically. 

Translatitie, negligently. 
t$ Quasi ut vulgo et passim so- 
let.” F. See Translatitius. 

Translatltius , copied out and 
brought over from one surface 
to another; borrowed, not new. 
Hence, common, ordinary. Fr. 
translation. 

Transtrum, a cross-beam ex¬ 
tending from wad to wall, joist. 
Fr. transeo , transition , whence 
iransitrum, transtrum. Also, 
a bench in a ship for rowers, 
which extends from side to side. 
Some derive transtrum in this 
sense from tpav of, a bench ; 
whence fpaWt'co, nSpAnorai, tpa- 

liOTgOV, tpawr TgOV. 


1 In a fragment of Sallust quoted by 
Macrobios, irantenna is of dubious mean¬ 
ing: " Pneterea cum sedenti in tranten- 
*4 detnissum victori® simulacrum com 
machinate strepitu tonitrunm corooam 
capiti imponebat,” Stc. Nonius supports 
b» interpretation of window by this pas¬ 
sage. He omits M in j” and so does Ser- 
wus, whp understands iransenni to mean 
here *' extenso fune.” Forcellini thus 
accounts for this meaning: " Duett for- 
tasse similitudine a irantenni, qoi rate 
significat, qu® funibus eztensis tendeba- 
tar.” But Vossius thus : “ Fateor irons- 
ennam esse ostium circi unde quadrigs 
emitterentur. Sed hoc eo factum quod 
asset cancellation. H*c circi truntenna 
dimittebatur feme. Transenna ett ictna- 
XPnvrucSs funis ilk quo demisso irant• 
- ohm speriebatur.” 


Transversus , athwart. Treats, 
over, across, whence cross-wise. 

Trdpetum , an oil-press. Tpa- 
mfrfo. 

Trapezita , a banker. Tpm- 

Trapczophhrvm, a statue 
supporting a table. Tpcantypi* 
pvt. 

Trautizi , she lisps. Tgmt- 

Trebax , skilled in the ways 
of the world, cunning. Tglfkdj. 

Trechcdipna , a word of va¬ 
rious interpretation occurring in 
Juvenal 3, 67* See Raperti 
and Gifford. It is the Greek 
TgsysStmva. 

Trtdecim, thirteen. Trts de¬ 
cern. 

Treis , Tres, Trie, three. 
Tptif. 

Tremissis, a coin worth a 
third part of a golden sotidua. 
“ Casaubou rightly observes 
that the word is formed without 
analogy from tres and assist 
while semtsstV preserves its ana¬ 
logy, formed from semi and 
assis” F. 

Trcmo, I tremble, fear. 

/MB. 

Trepido , I hurry through 
fear. Fr. trepidus. 

Triptdus , hastening with fear 
and alami, alarmed. Trepido 
res, things full of fear and 
alarm. Fr. trepo, as Frigid us, 
Gelidus. Festus : ** Trepk, 
vertit. Unde trepido , trepido- 
tio , quia turbatione mb ns vbk- 
titur.” Or fr. Tgtwet, to 
turn ; whence rphropeu, to flee 
in battle; then to flee, burry 
away in confusion. 
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- Tres, three. Tp*s. 1 

Tressis, the weight or value. 
of three asses. From tres as¬ 
ses. 

Triarii , old soldiers of ap¬ 
proved valor who formed the 
third line in battle. Fr. tres, 
tria. 

Tribas , fricans foemina. Tpt~ 

Triton, a thread-bare cloak* 
Tftfimv. 

Tribraches, a foot like tribtk- 
Itls. Tglfige^vs. 

Trtbulatio , anguish. Pun¬ 
gent ae a ( tribulus ) thorn. 

Tribulum, a threshing-ma¬ 
chine. Fr. tero , to bruise; 
whence teribulum , treibulnm , 
tribulum . TglfioXo; also is a 
kind of threshing-4nachine. 

Tribulus, a kind of thorn. 
An instrument with spikes used 
in war to impede the progress 
of cavalry. TplfioXss. 

■ Tribunal, the seat (tribum) 
of the tribune where he gives 
sentence. Any seat where sen¬ 
tence is given. Any high place. 

Tribunus, a tribune, a magis¬ 
trate who first was set over 
each ( tribus ) tribe. But Pom-* 
ponius gives as a reason that the 
tribunes were created by the 
vote ( tribuum) of the tribes. 
The term was afterwards widely 
extended to any president or 
officer, as in Tribuni aerarii, 
Tribuni mi I itares, Tribuni ple- 
bis, &c. 

Tribuo, I assign, bestow. 


1 " Armor, tri, Anglo-Sax. thry, Ac.” 


Forcelliai: u Fr. tribus* For 
k was former^ said, of those 
things which were given to the 
people (a tribubus) by the 
tribes.” But Forcellini thus 
derives Tri bus: “ Either be¬ 
cause Romulus divided the peo¬ 
ple into three parts, or because 
the Tribes paid tribute.” So 
here is the circular argument. 
If Tribus is from tribuo , tribuo 
is probably from tglj 3», fut. 8. 
Tptffc or Tgipioo, 1 triturate, and 
so split and divide. Cicero has 
“ rem universam tribuere in 
partes.” * 

Tribus > a tribe. Fr. tribuo^ 
whence dat. tribui. From pay* 
ing tribute, % Or fr. vpirrvft 
the third part of an Athenian 
tribe t iEoL Tgtmruf, rpurpft 
whence tribus . At klTpm 
through xtUgu became liBhu 
Or fr. rplros, third; whence 
rghro$, tribus. Al. from 
QvrjS, divided into three parts; 
whence rpiQvf, tribus , as 
am Bo. 

Tributum , money levied on 
the people. Fr. tribuo. That 
is, a levy of money divided 
among the people, tributum in 
capita. Cicero: ** Omnis via 
loquendi in duas tributa eat 
partes.” The Greeks say Qopo$ 
ir. ptpco, wipopa* Some de¬ 
rive it from tributim. Quod 
datum est per tribus . 

Trica, trifles, fooleries, toys. 
Martial joins trices with A pines: 
“ Sunt apin£ tricarjue et si 
quid vilius istis.” Pliny thus 
derives both : “ Diomede* ibi 
delevit gentes Monadorum Dar- 
dorumque, et urbes duas qua* 
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cam” Trias are also hin¬ 
drances, embarassments. “ Be¬ 
cause trifles impede one who is 
seriously engaged.” F. But 
Nonius says that trico are hairs 
or threads which entangle the 
feet of cocks. And thus trico 
is referred to rptx e $* hairs. IF 
Or from a word rpoyed same as 
TfiytoL, rag9, shreds. Or from 
Tpu%», to annoy. % Wachter 
refers trico to the Northern 
trega , to delay. % What, if 
trico is for terico , i. e. res te- 
rica9 Terica being formed 
from tero,&9 Arnicas from Amo. 
And tero being taken for tero 
tempus, to wear away the time, 
delay. As diargl^ao is to loiter, 
to put off, to retard. 

Triceni , thirty. Fr. triginta , 
whence triginteni , trigeni, tri - 
ceni . So Viceni. 

: Trtcesimus , thirtieth. For 
triciesimus fr. tricies. Or for 
trigesimus for trigintesimus fr. 
triginta . We have Vicesimus 
and Vigesimus. 

Trichila: See Appendix. 

Trichilum , a vessel with three 
spouts. Fr. rpj%et\ov, the £ of 
the second syllable being neg¬ 
lected. 

Trirhorum, a house divided 
into three apartments. Tgi^eo- 
pov. 

Tricies , Trigies, thirty times. 
Fr. triginta , whence triginties , 
contracted trigies , soft tricies . 
Or from triginties is trities , fri¬ 
ezes. 

Triclinium, a couch which 
held three persons, for reclining 


on at supper. A room for sup¬ 
ping in. TgixA/ylor. 

Trico, a shuffler, rogue. 

One who invents (tricas) hin¬ 
drances to paying his debts.” 
F. But trico seems to mean 
rather a contentious person, one 
who quarrels (de tricis) about 
trifles. 

Trtcolum , a period consisting 
of three members. Tpixtokw. 

Tricor, I make U9e of (trico) 
hindrances, evasions, subter¬ 
fuges. Or tricor is tricas 

loquor, i speak silly things, 
make silly aud trifling excuses 
and evasions. ^J" Wachter re¬ 
fers to Germ, triegen, to de¬ 
ceive. 

Tridens, a three pronged 
fork or spear, a trident. Fr. 
tres, tria, and dens . 

Triduum, for the space of 
three days. Fr. fres, tria, and 
dies. See Biduum. 

Triens , the third part of any¬ 
thing. The third part of an 

As, four ounces. Fr. tres, tria . 

Trieris, a trireme. Tpifag. 

Trie ter is, the space of three 
years. A triennial festival. 

Tgierjjplg. 

Trifur, a great thief. Fr. 

tres , tria . So the Greeks said 
TpiMurrog, Tptxofsla , TpiaaSktog, 
Tfip.*xoupa. So the French 
Tres is very. 

Triga, a chariot drawn by 
three horses. So Biga. 

Trigesies, thirty times. Ap¬ 
parently for trigintesies fr. tri¬ 
ginta. 

Trigesimus, same as tricesi - 
mus, and put for it, or for tri - 
gentesimus . 
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Trigiesi SeeTricies. 

Triginta, thirty. Fr. ires, 
tria , and ginta. See Viginti. 

Trtgon, dnisj a ball tossed by 
three persons forming a triangle. 
Trom a Greek word rplycov, or 
from trigonus. 

Ttigonus, triangular. Tplyowo;. 

Trigonus, Trigon , 6/2 is, a 
fish called otherwise pastinaca 
marina. “ Fr. rpiyaov, ^vo$« 
From its noise: fr. rplXjao, (fut. 

rpiyu), strido.” F. “ For try- 
gonus fr. rgvyoov, ovo$.” V. 

Trimus, of three years. See 
Bimus. 

Trinus, three. Like Binus. 

Tridnes, ploughing oxen. For 
teriones fr. tero . Or fr. t^/«v 
participle of rploo, whence Tplfiao. 
Also, the greater and the lesser 
Bears. For each Bear repre¬ 
sents a waggon and oxen. 

Triplex, ids, three-fold. Fr. 
ires, tria, and plico. 

. Tripudio, l leap, dance. For 
terripudio, terripedio . Terram 
pede percutio. % Al. from tres, 
tria, and pedis, Horace : €t Gan- 
det invisain pepulisse fossor Ter 
— pede terrain.”^ Al. for tripuvio 
for terripuvio, terram pavio . 

Tripudium , a dancing, leap¬ 
ing. See Tripudio. Also, a 
rebounding of the food dropt by 
birds in taking the omens. Some 
understand it merely of the food 
dropping to the ground, for ter - 
ripuvium, fr. terram pavio , to 
strike the ground. 

Tripus, odis , a three-legged 
stool. Tghtov$, o8o$. 

Triquetrus , triangular. Ains¬ 
worth : “ For triquadrus, [fr. 
quadras, square], i. e. quadratus 


in tres angulos.” Rather, from 
tqIxjx, in three parts ; and elpa, 
a base. As beiiig as it were 
divided into three parts which 
are bases. 

Triscurria , great buffoone¬ 
ries. Fr. tri, as in Trifur; and 
scurra. 

Tristis , sad. Fr. rgwrros, 
(as (fpTyoo, frigo,) afflict¬ 
ed ; formed from rerpuirrou pp. 
of Tpuo), to vex, afflict. Donne- 
gan explains TgOai? by affliction. 
So tristis is also vexed, angry. 
In an active sense Tpvrrof might 
mean one who distresses or af¬ 
flicts, and tristis is noxious, 
baneful; cruel, hard, severe. 
Hence grave, serious. Applied 
to the taste, tristis is painful, 
disagreeable, harsh, bitter, &c. 
As Lupines are derived from 
Atnrioo from their bitter taste. 
Applied to the touch, tiistis is 
rough, shaggy. 

Tritavus, a great-grandfa¬ 
ther’s great-grandfather. Fr. 
rplrot, third. As Gr. rphrmmros. 

Triticum, wheat. Varro: 
u Qu£>d tntum est ex spicis.” 
But, as the termination is Greek, 
perhaps it is from a word rpv- 
tixov formed fr. rpuoo, rerporai, 
in the same sense. 

Triton, a sea god. Tglrwv. 

Trildnis , Pallas. Tpiroovl$. 

Tritura , threshing. Fr. tero, 
tritum. So Natura. 

Tritus , bruised. Fr. trio, 
whence trivi. Trio fr. rploo, 
whence rplfioo. Tlgoo , rep loo, 
rgloo, rplfioo. 

Trivia, Diana. As presiding 
over (trivia) the high ways. So 
in Greek jT§io87ti$. 
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Triviilis , common. As ap¬ 
pertaining to (trivium) a place 
where three ways met, and so 
common. 

Triumph us , a triumph. Fr. 
Splup'jZog, 1 whence thriamphus, 
(as Fascino from Barxavm); fri- 
amphus , triumphus. Or 
(hog was first changed to tptspf&og, 
as 6paeug f iEol. Qporv$. Then 
we have tkriombus, triombus, 
triumbu $, triumphus . 

Trixago , Trissago, - 

Trochasus , a trochee, a foot 
like TpaHys . Tgo^alog. 

Trochilus, a wren. T^d^i- 
Xo$. Also, a round ring in the 
juttings of pillars. Doubtless 
from Tp^iXof, fr. Tp%yt» 9 t/t{o- 
X*# to run, ro run round. 

Trochlea , a pulley, windlass. 
Fr. rgo^ikia or rgo>x*Wa. 

Trochus, a hoop. Tpo%og. 

Troja , a kind of exercise 
supposed to have resembled our 
tilts and tournaments. Virgil: 
“ Hunc morem, hos cursus, at- 
que bsec certaniina primus As- 
canius, longam muris cim cin- 
geret Albam, Retulit et priscos 
docuit celebrare Latinos, Quo 
puer ipse modo, secum quo 
Troia pubes, Albani docuere 
suos: bine maxima porro Acce- 
pit Roma, et patrium servavit 


1 Plutarch has robs xpocayop^vofitvovs 
woff abrots (the Romans) Spt dpflo vs* 
Parkhurst hence concludes that Spl afifio s 
was formed from triumphus . The Reader 
will determine this. In the mean time 
Oplapfas may, I conceive, be derived 
from Tpidvrw, (taken in the sense of rpt- 
dfu,) fut. 2. rpiaf&y whence rpta&os, 
rptapPos, Bplapifios. Compare wBos 
from 'Idirrw, *Io0£. 


honorem. Trajaque nunc, pueri 
Trojanum dicitur agmeo.” 

Tropai, winds blowing from 
the sea. Tpoxouoi. “ Tropetus is 
one who does a shrewd turn, and 
tuns away when he baa done.” 
Ainsw. From rgsmmog^ 

Trbpaum, Troplutum, a tro¬ 
phy. Tpixcuor. 

Tropicus, tropical. Meta* 
phoricaJ. Tgoxixig. Tropica, 
changes. TpvnxJL 

Tropis . “ Gr. roong is the 
sink of a ship. Hence tropic 
is taken for the bottom of a 
flagon, and hence for. vapid 
wine at the bottom of a flagon.” 

Tropus, a rhetorical figure. 
Tpfaog. 

Trossulus . Dacier: ** The 

old Glosses on Persius say; 

‘ Trossulum was a town of 
Etruria, which was taken by the 
Roman Equites or Knights with-* 
out the aid of the infantry. 
Hence the Equites were called 
Trossuli .* Pliny says the same, 
and adds that the TrossuU 9 as a, 
name for the Equites, did not 
remain in use much after the 
time of Gracchus. For the am¬ 
biguity of the word, which sig¬ 
nified also delicate and soft, be¬ 
came felt as a term of disgrace. 
From the Greek rgwr<rig 9 deli¬ 
cate, soft, as Salmasius well 
observes. Seneca: ‘ Idem quod 
faciam quod trossuli isti et ju- 
venes.’ Here trossuli are not 
the knights, but delicate and 
luxurious men. N onius says they- 
were named from torosuli . The 
Glossographer explains trusulus 
6 sv /x mgf Fofcellini un- 
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derctaods the passage in Seneca 
* € de jactantibus nobilitatem et 
diVitias, Trojugenis, Troiadibus, 
deiicatam et mollem vitam a- 
£entibus.” The words “Tro- 
jugenis, Troiadibus ” may lead 
us to think that Trossuti is a 
diminutive of Tros, Trojan: i. e. 
paltry fellows who aped nobility, 
and wished to trace their genea¬ 
logy to the Trojans. And in truth 
many of these stories about 
towns and battles, with which 
the old etymologists abound, 
are greatly to be suspected. 

Trua, a ladle. Fr. rgvaa, 1 to 
rub or wear. So from to pvn 
(allied to rpwo) is rogunj, a ladle. 

Trucido, I massacre. Fr. 
trudter cado, whence trucizdo , 
trucido like Occido. Al. 
from trucis simply. 

Tructa, a trout. Fr. Tpdox- 
a trout; properly, a rave¬ 
nous eater. Tp&x n)$, says 
Schneider, is not found in this 
Mftise in ancient authors. 

Tr&culentus, savage, grim. 
Vr.trux, trucis. As Lutulen- 
toa, Turbulentus. 

Trudis , a stake or pole for 
pushing or thrusting. Fr. frw- 
do. 

v Trudo , I thrust, shove. Fr. 
Tp&qv formed fr. rpvco, to vex, 
molest. Hence, to justle, 
shove. 

Trulla , a ladle, spoon ; a 
trowel. Fr. tma, whence truu- 
la , truilla, (as Turtor, Turturis, 
Turturula, Turturilla), trulla . 
Trulla was also an earthern cup 


or mug. Perhaps, as being in 
its form. Forcellini describes 
trulla, a ladle, as concha ma- 
nubriata.” Donnegan says: 
u Tpvfiklof, a small* bowl or 
dish ; ditnin. of rp&ty, rguffy, a 
drinking-cup.” From Tpufilf 
then might have been trubuta , 
trubla , trulla . Trulla is used 
also for a pan to put tire in, 
and a chamberpot. From the 
form. 

Trulleum , a bowl or basin. 
As being in the form of a trul¬ 
la. 

Trullisso , I lay on plaster 
( trullA ) with a trowel. 

Trunco , I maim, mangle. 
For truco, (as Lingo, &c.) fr: 
retyes, I afflict. Hesycbias ex¬ 
plains rpu%9ty by fitipsw. Or 
f pvp^oo is here to perforate, from 
t pvoo, whence rpvxaa, rgvfua, 
rcvfjMXla. And hence to wound, 
like rgaxo which is allied td 
Tpvao : and so rpaAas, whence 
Tpcujpuu* 5T «A1. from trux, 
trucis. Trudter tracto. 

Truncus , maimed. Fr. fran¬ 
co. 

Truncus , a tree (i truncus ) dis*> 
vnembered of its roots and 
branches, the stump, stock, 
trunk. So the body without 
tbe limbs. Also, a branch cut 
off from the trunk. And a dolt, 
dunce, as senseless, as a stock. 
IT “ From rpfyvos, (rpittf*,) 
which in Hesychius is the same 
as truncus ” says Vossius. But 
r Pb(? 0 f 15 explained by Donne¬ 
gan “ a bough, twig, branch, 
shoot." 


1 Whence rp4x*> rpSwis, Ate. 


* See Donoegsn on Ttjm. 
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Triads, pushed. ' Fr. trudo, 
trudsum. 

1'rutbia, a steelyard, ba¬ 
lance. Fr. rgurav ij. As fwt- 
yAv&, machlna. 

Trux , trucis, cruel, savage, 
severe; of a savage countenance, 
grim, fierce. Fr. rpvfa fut. of 
tyvyco, to distress, afflict. See 
Tristis. 1 

Tryblium, a dish. Tpufaiov. 

Tti , you. Fr. TV, JEolic form 
of c ru. i€ Pers. tu 9 Dutch and 
Germ, du." W. 

Tuba, a trumpet. Fr. xrfaos, 
a sound; or xtvwcd , to sound. 
% A1. from tubus, a pipe, tube. 
Jii Vitruvius tuba is the pipe of - 
an hydraulic machine. 

Tuber, a swelling; a knob, 
bard excrescence; a truffle or 
mushroom. Fr. tumeo, whence 
tumiber, tuber . As Facio, Fa- 
ciber, Faber. So Verber. 
u From Hebr. tabur.” Tt. 

Tuber ,- 

Tubicen , a trumpeter. Qui 
tuba canit . As Fidicen. 

Tuburctnor, 1 eat greedily. 
Fr. rvfiatpis, a dish served at 
dessert. Like Sermocinor. Al. 
for tubercinor fr. tuber , a mush¬ 
room. That is, 1 feast greedily 
6n the rvfiagtg or on mushrooms. 

Tubus: See Appendix. 

“ Tucetum , a kind of sausage. 
For tudicetum fr. tudo , tundo, 
whence tudes. As being brayed 
or pounded. Compare Face- 
tus. 


1 AI. from rpax^s, rough; whence 
rphxs, rp&f; or rptys, rpb£. If Al. from 
a Thracian. See Turn. 


Tudes, a mallet. * Fr. tudv, 
tundo. 

Tudito , 1 thump, strike. Fr. 
tundo , tunditum, tuditum . 

- Tueor , I look at steadfastly, 
gaze oo. Also, 1 look to, at¬ 
tend to, watch over, guard, pre¬ 
serve. Tuor still exists, and is 
fr. t u«, whence rutrxw, titvo’Xco, 
whence TiTwxofcai, I aim at an 
object. Scbultens: t€ Tnw* 
xt <r$au was with the ancient 
Latins tui, intui , and afterwards 
tueri , intueri” Tvu is allied to 
Taco, reco, rttvoo. Virgil: M Ocu- 
los pariter lelumque tetendit.” 
From tuco is also rvyyaitot, 1 aim 
at, hit, hit upon, light upon. So 
from /3Aea>, 1 aim at, is fikixoo, I 
look at. Al. from tsaopai, 
dtoofia i. 

Tufa. Forcellini: u Legi- 
tur tanquam nomen signi mili- 
taris apud Vegetium. Sed pro- 
fecto barbariem sapit, et est a 
Latio amandandum.” Faccio- 
lati: €i Erant tufa, Gr. to 
vel t ou<pla, apices cassidi vel 
galea* inserts, ex lndiconmt 
bourn caudis facti, ut probat 
Ducang. At Lydus nos docet 
lanceas fuisse promissis jubis 
omatas, quas Romani jubas , 
Barbari autem, nonnihil cor¬ 
rupt^ voce, tufas vocant.” After 
noticing the Anglo-Sax. top, 
led. topper, Engl, fop and tuti, 
Wachter observes that the By¬ 
zantine writers call the tuft of a 
helmet too$* from the Saxon, 
and adds: “ Inde Latino-bar- 
baris tufa genus vexilli ex con- 
fertis plumarum globis.” 

Tugurium , a cottage, hut. 
For togurium , (as nUinidae from 
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vOpabif, fee.) fir. rhoy* pf. mid. 
of reya, to cover. See Toga. 

Tut: See Sui. 

Tuli, I bore; 1 bore up, 
raised. Fr. tolo 9 whence tetoli, 
Mali, tuli. See Tollo. 

TulUdnum, a part of the com¬ 
mon prison at Rome, as added, 
says Festus, by Servius Tullius. 

Turn, then; besides, and. 
From Tfr, (as W\ON, dolUM,) 
i. e. xsrrd tor (i. e. routor) xptm. 
So Donnegan explains too to 
mean “ then” in II. ij, 168, and 
Od. ft, 601. Compare Tam. 
% Al. from rrjfAo;, . 

Tumba , a tomb. Fr. rwft/Sof, 
or rather fr. rupjSa which is in 
the Glosses. 

Tumeo , I swell; 1 am proud. 
Fr. xvoo, pp. xixupai, whence a 
verb xvft too, 2Eol. ruftcco, as Ker- 

is in JSolic 7%o^, and as many 
derive Teltim from AijXov, iEolic 
Tf} Aov. From xtxupai in fact 
x5put, a wave, is derived, f As 
rd»( See Tueor) existed in the 
sense of extending, it might 
have meant also to expand; then 
from pp. TtTVfjLcu might be rvpieo, 
tumeo . Al. from Qufxa, a 

swelling; whence 95pt«, (as vice 
vers& &yp becomes &jp,) hence 
thumeo, tumeo. If Al. from 
fcpof, anger. But tumeo in the 
sense of swelling with anger is 
llteta|rilorical. , 

Turncla , a little rope. Fr. 


t Al. from olfytfo. tramp. SoifUv, 
whence dutHeo (as pUnlo from wOIi^) f 
pom, as Tiraeo from Ac yuu f Mailer 
says that some etymologists derive rtJfi- 
0os from TvfUfr, tumeo: ss Tumulus 
from Tumeo. Donnegan under T tym 
gives a different derivation of rOpfios 

Etym. 


tomix , wh mad e lotnk arid, tom- 
cla , tumiela. 

Titmuh , I bury. In tutnuh 
condo. 

Tumultuarim , done «m the 
occasion, unpremeditated. Fr. 
tumultuor. Taken from the mi- 
lites tumuhuarii , who were en¬ 
rolled at a moment’s notice to' 
defend the state. 

Tumultus , a tumult, uproar. 
Fr. tumeo. Cicero: u No de- 
serere viderer hunc rerum fttffto- 
tem* Virgil: M Ilia etiam cee- 
cos instare tumultus Saspe ano- 
net, fraudemque et operta f«- 
mescere bella.” So fir. to 
swell, is xt>Jo$, pride, iesolt, out¬ 
rage ; whence xviotfiof, uproar. 

Tumulus , a little hill, mound; 
a tomb. Fr. tumeo. 

Tune, then. For tumoue, 
tumq\ tume (as Neqtte, lfeq\ 
Nec v ) for softness tunc.* 

Tundo , I beat, strike. For 
tudo, whence tutudi and tudi- 
tans . If Ttnrrw is fr. r Ste, as 
Surra from tics ; then from r f- 
fcjv, formed from rim, may be 
tudo. And in reality to* 4d 
exist, (as appears under Toeor,) 
in the sense of aiming, bitting# 
striking. If Al. from rwrftyv, 
formed from r^narrai; whence 
ruRp. Or fr. rirreo, rurrm, 
Tu$$e>. Al. from itlm, whence 
rffsvrai and iHorras, tMip and 
tMffw. 

Tunica , a tunic; metapb. a 
coat, membrane. Fr. 
accus. of x tT eb ; transp. r3mx*t 


* Al. from torn and y* or V, as Nea* 
But Nunc is from two Greek words Nvr 
*/. f Al.fromnprka, rip*. 

Sg 
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whence finite, as ftqpf became 
ftiris. % Al. from mw, to put 
on j fut. Ktqo; whence dunica, 
(as Manus, Manica,)and tunica, 
as Timeo from. Jcipo.. % The 
Germ, tunch Wachter refers to 
tunica. 

- Turbo , a crowd, uproar* 
TspjSij. Boxhorn mentions the 
British tjjrfa. 

Turbtaui, muddy, thick. Fr. 
turbo, to disturb* Also, angry, 
displeased, rebellious. “ Com- 
motus irik quae maximi omnium 
perturbat” F. Also, full of 
trouble, confusion, and disorder: 
i. e. turba plenus. 

- Turbinatus, conical. That is, 
in the shape (turbinis) of a top. 

Turbo , a whirlwind, hurri¬ 
cane. Apuleius: “ Turbo di- 
citur, qui re pen tin is flatibus 
prosilit atque universa pertur¬ 
bat” Wachter: “ Quod om¬ 
nia turbet et summa irnis mis- 
ceat.” But turbo is also a whirl 
or reel, and a top which whirls. 
Whence, turbo would be better 
referred to oTpofiicov, arpo/Sav, 
whirling; transp. <tt ogfiwv, 
whence torbo, (as Xpikkoa be¬ 
comes Fallo,) then turbo . The 
explanation by Vossius of turbo , 
a top, seems frigid:. “ Natn 
actus flagellis venti instar turbat 
ac./rtippit.” 

Turbo , I disturb, confound. 
Fr. turba. IT Or from orpo^tw, 
arpcfi&i I whirltransp. oropjSw. 

Tvrbulentus , . troubled, . dis¬ 
turbed. Fr. turba, i. e. plenus 
turba. So Luculentus. Or. 
fr. turbo, inis . Or fr. turbo , 
avi. 

Turdus: See Appendix. 


. Turgto, 1 swelL Fr. xoproto, 
xufrw, (whence puprapa, a round 
tumor,) transp. rupx£, (as AtopQ*, 
Forma,) whence turgo, and tur- 
gco , as wehave.Tergo and Ter- 
geo. Or from rqpotyim, (as 
from KaXapof is Culmus,) fut. 

of rotfarm, I disturb; in a 
neuter >ense, 1 am disturbed. 
In allusion to flour swelling, by 
mixing leaven. Jones, in de¬ 
riving turgeo from rapaym, ob¬ 
serves that its primary sense must 
hence have been to be agitated 
or to swell with .anger. But 
this last sense seems naturally 
to follow and not to lead that of 
swelling in general. 1 

Turio, x - 

Turma , a squadron of horse. 
Damra: agmen milipim, 

turipa eqnitum. Ab §lkia s, Vol¬ 
vo, condenso, conglobo/ JRa- 
tlier, TAi| is from Iktco, and tiki 
from . tlkioo. Similarly, turma 
appears to come from torqueo, 
which is the same as siAeeo and 
Ikia), whence *A*y£, a whirlpool. 
Fr. torqueo is torquima , torma, 
(as Glubo, Glubima, Gluma,) 
for softness turma . % Al. from 
TBTopficti pp. of rtlpw, whence 
Teres, round. See Torus. So 
Scaliger from roppLog, rotunditas. 
% Al. from 8poft^,cursus; transp. 
$©pp.$, dorma , whence torma, as 
Timeo from Aiipu. Gloss, 


1 Donnegan: “ Tfyw, fat. r^pow, [pf. 
rtrvpKa,] to swell, to rise. t This form has 
been sssamed from analogy, and to it are 
referred Btpiros, rvpcris, rvptros, as well as 
the Latin Torio, Turgto, Tonis.” I 
fear ^11 this is mere assumption. 

9 See' the Note on Torgeo. 
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Philox.: Turma, h&xps> boftgo- 
IT Al. from Tipfy, a crowd; 
fi changed to M. Or fr. rvpfy, 
whence turbima, turma • Isaac 
Vossius: “ Turba and turma, 
as Globus and Glomus.” 1 

Turptt: See Appendix. 

Turrit , a tower; a moveable 
tower used in besieging cities. 
Fr. tv fas. 

Tursio, a sturgeon or por¬ 
poise, porcopiscis, a sea pig. 
u From its pig’s-beak. in 
Welsh twrch is a pig. Hence 
also this fish is called Hicca 
from Hwch, which means a sow 
in the same dialect; and H ysca 
from r Ts, a sow; and tursio from 
turch , a sow. It is therefore 
not a Gothic word, as Scaliger 
writes : but a Celtic w ord.” W. 
Its beak is spoken of by Pliny. 

Turtur, a turlie-doVe. 44 Hebr. 
ihor, thur , Lat. turtur by redu- 

S location. Anglo-Sax. turtle" 
V. So Ainsworth: “ From 
the Hebrew doubled tur-tur” 
Or from rpvofiai, to be afflicted; 
pp. TtrpVTQti, transp. rirvgrcu . 
Virgil: “ Nec gembre aeri& 
cessabit turtur ab ulmo.” 

Or fVom rpufa, to coo like a 
dove (whence from fut. 2. t guy& 
is t pvycov, a turtle-dove), pp. ti- 
rpvr*i, x rirugreu. 

Turunda, a small ball of 
bread; a roll of lint put into 
a wouud. For terunda, terenda , 


1 Vend: Turma factura e terma: 
quod ter deni cquites cx tribus tribubus 

fiehant." 

9 For, as rplfa makes rpUrm as well as 
rpt£*i so rp6c<* probably made rpfow as 
weH as r pig*. 


fr. tero ; somewhat as Gerunds 
from Gero. Offa trita et sub* 
acta manibus. Some form tU% 
gurium immediately from tEco. 
% Or from rtpho, ripaa, or ropm, 
rog&, to make round. Com* 
pare Teres and Torus, f Al. 
from rupiitf, made with cheese 
as a cake; acc. r vgotvra, ru- 
povvru, whence turunta, turun¬ 
da . 1 

Tus, Thus , incense. Fr. (Jo;, 
due, as Uioe, Pus. 

Tussildgo, the herb coltsfoot. 
Pliny: M Nomen habet a tussi 
sanandiL” So Gr. /3foiov fr. 

PfcPnxh- 

Tussis, a cough. Fr. mwrit 
or inverts, a spitting. Catul¬ 
lus : “ Malamque pectore BX- 
spui tussim” 

Tute, yourself. Ti Tt. 

Tuttla, a defence, protection; 
guardianship, wardship: &c. 

Fr. tutor, as Luo, Luela. 

Tutor, 1 defend. Fr. tutor, 
tuiturn, tutum. 

Tutulus: See Appendix. 

Tu twins, - 

Tutus, guarded, kept safe; 
safe. Fr. tueor, tuitus . 

Tuus, your. Fr. tui, as Sui, 
Suus. , 

Tympanum, a drum, timbre), 
tabret. TJprorev. In Virg. 
Georg. 2, 444, Quayle explains 
tympana, “ solid wheels resem¬ 
bling drums.” Donnegan: 
11 TvfjLTav or was any thing made 
of wood, and resembling a 
drum more or less in form* 


* If a verb r6pot,~to swell, really ex¬ 
isted, (See the Note on Turgeo,) term* 
da might be referred to it. 
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.Hence in architecture, a pedi¬ 
ment, Vitruv. 4. 6,7. The 
form of the ancient drum was 
.that of a kettle-drum, viz. flat on 
.one side, and convex on the 
other, as appears from the form 
.of certain natural objects com¬ 
pared to it bj Pliny and Var- 
ro.” 

Typhon, a hurricane, torna¬ 
do. Tvf&f. 

. Typhus, arrogance. Tipof. 

Typus, a stamp, impression, 
image. Two{. 

Tyrannis , regal power; ty¬ 
ranny. Tvfontf. 

Tyrannus, a king, prince; a 
tyrant. Tupartog. 

Tyrianthinut , of a bright 
violet color. Tvpianbmf. 

Tyrbtarichus, a kind of meat 
made of salted flesh and cheese. 

Tupragw 

U, V. 

Vacca, a cow. ** From Hebr. 
vakar /' Tt. Rather, bakar. 
“ From the Syriac baccara” 
V. Others from /3o5$, 
a cow; whence they form a 
word boacca, but apparently 
without analogy. 

Vacdnium , Vactuium, a hya¬ 
cinth. At least, says Forcellini, 
it is certain that it is a flower of 
a dark violet color. Martin: 
“ The vacciuium mentioned by 
Virgil is not different from what 
in other places he calls Hya- 
cinthus. The iEolians, who af¬ 
fected to change the u into ou, 
as foyarny into tovydrffp, wrote 
oiaxMm and ovaxtmor for the 


diminutive wxxMk*: and ete- 
xbrtor in Roman letters is vaor 
mum. The line in Virgil, * Bt 
nigrse viol© sunt et vaccinia ni¬ 
gra/ is a literal translation of a 
line of Theocritus: Ka\ to Ur 
ftikotf hr), xal d ypearrd vdxtviog. 
Here Virgil himself translates 
bdxu4o$ vacdnium*” 

Vacerra: See Appendix. 

Vacerrosus, used by Augustus 
for Cerritos, That is, ailly, 
stupid as a (vacerra) stake or 
post. 

Vacillo , I move to and fro, 
waggle, reel. From the North. 
Wachter: “ Anglo-Sax. wagian, 
Suec. hweka , Germ* wackeu, 
vacillare. Properly to fluctuate, 
as taken from a wave, which in 
all the dialects is called woge. 
Allied is Hebr. puk, titobavii. 
For W and P are interchanged/’ 
Elsewhere he notices “ Anglo- 
Sax. and Suec. wag, Iceland. 
vag, a wavewhich be com¬ 
pares with dlytf, waves. To 
vag vacillo seems nearly allied. 
% Or for vagillo from vago, 
(which was formerly used lor 
vagor ,) as Scribo, Scribilld. 
Forcellini explains for their first 
meaning vacillo " modo hue, 
modo illuc inch nor,” vagor 
“ hue atque illuc feror.” Cice¬ 
ro : “Quorum vagetur animus 
errore, nec habeat unquam quid 
pequatur.” That is, fluctuates, 
wavers, Al. from bacillus, a 
stick. A metaphor taken from 
infirm men, leaning on a stick, 
and tottering. 

Vaco , l am empty, void; 1 am 
fret from; I am free from busi¬ 
ness, am disengaged, have leisure, 
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am idle; I have leisure to apply 
to abything. Bona vacant , are 
/without a possessor, are vacant. 
JFr. XottD) or xetico, xow, x a ^» 
(whence Cavo), transposed Fo- 
whence faco , vaco . ^ 

** From Hebrew BKK , eta- 
cuare.” V. _ 

Vicuna , the Goddess of the 
idle. Fr. vaco . 

Vacuus, empty; disengaged; 
vacant. Fr, vaco . 

Vddimonium, a recognisance, 
Ibail. Fr. vas, vadis. So Pa- 
fria, Patrimonium. 

Vado, I go. Fr. (iotiw. Eus¬ 
tathius: *0 /3 oiog lie tw /3a&e, 
oJ vaporywyov ri jSoS/gco. Or 
from a verb fZatia), flct&w. Or, 
as A is long in ondo, it is fir, 
/Sam, /Si/Sipai, /3$qy, Dor. /3dSip, 
whence jSaJi'w, j3d3a, undo, If Al. 
from /Soria, /Sara, Tooke: 
4t From Anglo-Sax. vadan” 

Vidum, Vidus, a ford, shal¬ 
low, shoal of the sea; the bot¬ 
tom of the sea; and of a well; 
the sea in general. “ Ubi aqua 
brevis est, ac pedibus vndt ac 
transiri potest.” F. But, as A 
is short, vadum ia better referred 
to /Sorif, Petrov, passable, or j3«- 
hog, a passage. 1 

Va, alas. Fr. oval. So Vir- 
gilius was written by the Greeks 
Oui^/Aiof. So Strabo writes the 
Gallic Vates Ovarii;. Wachter 
notices . Anglo-Saz. wa, wa, 
Dan, va, Goth. wai, Welsh 
gwae . 

Vafer , crafty, knowing. Fr. 


1 “ Germ, waden, wad den, watten, 
Anglo>SAx. tendon, Bek. wooden, Engl, 
to wade, Let. vado. All from cadum” W. 
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dfspig, formed fr. ap$, fr. 

{ f. of axra, necto. As the 
*atins say Necto dolos. So 
from area, a, apa, is axato, 
to deceive. From as Ves- 

pera from 'Ervipot. f Al. from 
j8 afij, a dyeing, coloring, and so 
tricking, deceiving. % Al. for 
vaber fr. facio, whence faciber , 
vaciber, vaber, wheuce vafer, 
as £/&$», amBo. That is, dex¬ 
terous, expert. See Faber., f 
Al. from $&a>, to speak, whence 
vaber , vafer . Dicendiperituset 
decipiendi verbis. Al. for 

varrfer . “ Qui varia semper 
ajfert quibus norit se extricare.” 
V.‘ 

Vagina: See Appendix* 
Vagio, I cry as a child. Fy. 
(iifidya pf. mid. of j3 iXp, . same 
as fiafiifa, to speak inarticu¬ 
lately. Hence bagio, vagio . 

Al. from dx*a), Doric of fot*, 
I utter a loud sound. Hence va- 
cheo,vageo, which seems to. have 
prod uced vagor (same as V agi tus) 
in Lucretius. ^ Al. for valgio 
from Germ, balg, an infant. 

Vigor , 1 go to and fro, wan¬ 
der, rove. From ve, much, and 
agor (whence Agi fo O> I am 
driven about, Al. from dyp- 
I xai, FayofMu, 1 am driven, or I 
drive myself. Henceyhgor or 
vagor v Or from ve and ayopuu* 
Wachter notices Goth, wagon, 
to move, and Germ, wegen, 
“ movere, sive id fiat in loco, 
sive de loco ad locum.” . . 
Vagus, waudering. Fr. vagor. 


9 Al. from ve, very, and JJer. From 
the crafty disposition of the Africans. 
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Vah, ah ! An inteijeclion of 

f rief, joy, admiration, -wrath. 

rom a ; V prefixed as, in nu¬ 
merous words, and H added as 
in Oh from Or for 

vaha, which occurs in Plautus. 
And this from A J. ^ 44 From 
Hebrew HAH." Ainaw. 

Or from the sound. 

Valde, very much. For va- 
lidi, strongly. So Gr. xipra 
fr. xoarof, xiprof. 

rale, farewell. Fr. valeo, 
Valeo , I am in sound health 
and strength; I am well or 
strong. Fr. do&lto, I flourish ; 
JEol. QaAew, (as 6ijp, iEol. 
fyp,) whence valeo, as Vates 
for Pbates. % Al. from ouXs'co, 
whence vuleo, as in Olvog, Vi- 
num; and valeo, as in xTvbs, 
cAnis; xTXif, cAlix. 

Vafetudo, health good or bad. 
Fr. valeo, valetum. 

Valgus, bow-legged. Fr. 
fa1x,jalcis, whence falcus,fal - 
gus, valgus, bent as a scythe. 1 

VaUdus, in sound health, 
strong, powerful. Fr. valeo . 
As Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Vallis, a valley. Fr. tiXKoo, 
to be verdant; whence a word 
BaWog, iEol. QaMog, (as Ofy, 
&*jp,) in the sense of valhs . 
So Hclvigius derives Germ. 
thal , dahl, (whence our Dale,) 
from J«AAa: “ Est enim locus 
undique virens.” 

Al. from the preceding that . 
% Al. from vallo . " Qu6d hiuc 

atque bine vallata est.” Ainsw.* 


1 Al. from &Ayos, pain, calamity. 

9 Al. from adAuros, (gen. of a&A&y,) 
abAvbs, whence vaulnis, talnit, tallu, a• 
KeAtirks, KeAaAs, Colnis, Coilii. 


Vallo, I fence or fortify (vul* 
Hi) with stakes. 

Vallum, a fortification round 
a camp or besieged town, made 
of earth dug from the ditch, and 
(de vallis) of sharp stakes stuck 
into it. Al. from fiuXXa, to 
cast, cast up an entrenchment. 

Valius , a stake. Fr. varus , 
whence varulus, vallus, as Pue- 
rula, Puella. 

Valius, a little fan. Fr. van- 
nus, whence vannulus, vantus, 
vallus . 

Valves, folding doors. 3 For 
volva, fr. volvo. 44 Quia in a- 
periendo volvuntur et compli- 
cantur.” F. Somewhat as lAn- 
cea from AOy^ij. Or from volvtt, 
changed to vulva, and theu to 
valves, somewhat as tAlpa from 
tT$\oL, t T\fa. So Culcita from 
CaJco, Lubricus from Labor. 

Valvolus, - 

Vanga, - 

Vannus, a fan, corn-van. 
From the North. Sax. farm. 
44 Germ, wanne. Lat. vannus . 
From Celt, benne , a hurdle. 
For it is an instrument woven 
from wicker rods, like a bur* 
die.” W. So Wachter else¬ 
where explains vannus 44 instru- 
menium vim in bum quo fru- 
menta ventilaulur.” % Al. for 
ventulus, a little wind; whence 
venlus , vennus, then vatmus $ 
as mAgnus for niEguus. 

Vanus, unsubstantial, vain; 


3 “ Valvarum nomine rignificator 
etiam ipsum xdbr/xa, caritas, lumen ja- 
nuaB [valvarum] aut fenesuae: fiebantqua 
maxime in tricliniis ampla? ac patentee, 
ut cocnantibus latd prospectus esset in 
omnes panes.'* F. 1 
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futile; false. Fr. rtfyjta, Dor* 
vsfava, pf. mid. of falvofuu, to 
appear; whence f*vh$ y apparent, 
1 . e. apparent but not real. Sis 
quod videris, is a well known 
precept. <[[ “ From Germ. 
wan , deficiens.” W. , 

Vapxdus, mawkish, vapid. 
Fr. vapor or vapeo. “ Qui va • 
porem emittit.” F. Rather, 
qui vaporem trtrum emittit, 
as the Delpbin Editor explains 
it on Persies, 5, 148. Some 
seem to understand it, qui vapo¬ 
rem emisit suum, qui vapuit, et 
©st nil nisi liquor. But 1 doubt 
that vapidus can be thus analo¬ 
gically explained. 

. Vapor , exhalation, steam ; 
smoke, mist. Also, warmth, 
heat, for exhalation supposes 
these. Fr. vapeo , whence va- 
pidus . Vapeo fr. xa$eco, to ex- 
nale; whence (as A uKo$, 

luPus,) papheo, transp. pha - 
peo, vapeo. H Al. from xa*og. 
Mol xawop, whence *a*og 9 va - 
par. 

Vaporo , I heat (vapore) with 
hot steam, fumigate. I send 
out (vaporem) hot steam. 

Vappa , palled or insipid 
wine. Hence, an abandoned 
fellow : “ Probrosom hominum 
nomen,” says Pliny, “ chm de- 
generavit animus.” Or vappa 
is useless like palled wine, and 
hence bad, as the Greeks ex¬ 
pressed a good man by xgtprrif 
Mj$, a useful man. Fr. vapi- 
da , whence vapda , vappa . 

44 As for ofift* the Bohans said 
Smra, so for j3ap/xa they said 
fiema, whence was vappa . 
.Nor does the meaning of j3 


p* oppose this derivation. Pro¬ 
perly indeed it signifies ‘ intinc- 
tum : 9 but vinegar in particular 
was used in the ipflappct ; and 
Hesycbius states that the Syra¬ 
cusans said fiappct for Sapp*. 
Hence fiippa was used simply 
for vinegar. And hence the 
iEolic 0«**«, and Latin vappa , 
was used for wine becoming 
acid.” V. 

Vapulo , I am beaten or 
whipped. Fr. dvatis, tender; 
whence axaXoco; axxXab, I make 
tender by beating: used intrans¬ 
itively. Compare Mulco. V, 
as in Vespera from 'E<rwipa : and 
U, as in crapUla from xgoivA-. 
Aij. Al. from owolXocm, &wa- 
Aoeo, 1 thresh. % Or from »«*- 
ra\ao fut. of TajxaAAeo, I shake. 
Used like Percutio from Qua- 
tio. 

Vara seem to mean eicct 
stakes on which others called 
Vibise are placed to stand upon 
and build. Ausonius: **Se- 
quitur varam vibia.” Some 
however read Sequitur vara 
vibiam.” And vara is used by 
Vitruvius for the whole erection. 
It seems allied to varus , a stake 
on which hunting-nets are placed. 
And indeed in Lucan 4, 439, 
varis is taken by Forcellini as 
coming from vara. Or* these 
vara were placed obliquely in 
regard to one another, from 
varus , crooked. ^ Al. fron^ 
Germ, baren , to raise up, bear 
up. 

Varia, a panther. From its 
various colors. 

Various, straddling. Fr. va¬ 
rus, as Teter or Tctras, Tetri- 
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ms. When tbe legs are beat 
inwards, they are straddling. 

Varius, of divers colors; va¬ 
rious in general; versatile; va¬ 
rious in action, fickle. Fr. j3«- 
Aiof, whence vatius, varius . So 
rsAla, seRia. 

Tarir, a swollen or dilated 
vein. Fr. varus. Nonius: 
“ Quia venae in cruribus tumen- 
tes inflexHB sunt et obtortar.” 
if Or fr. varus, which Forcellini 
explains “tuberculum exiguum 
et durum in faciei 

Faro: See Baro. 

Varus , having the legs bent 
inward; crooked, hence wrong, 
opposed to Rectus. Also, un¬ 
like, dissimilar. In this sentence 
of Bp. Hall, “ If we walk per¬ 
versely with God, he will walk 
crookedly towards us,” Johnson 
explains Crookedly “ untoward- 
ly, not compliantly.” Varus ia fr. 
pmflhf, pctf&s, transp. j3 *$$, ba¬ 
rns, varus. So Baro and Varo 
are interchanged. if Al. from 
mipif. Dor. riiph$, injured in any 
part of the body. 

Varus, a little fork with 
which hunting-nets are set up. 
Fr. faijMr, crooked. That is, 
a crooked stake. See Varus 
above. if Al. from Germ. 
betren, to raise up, bear up. 

Varus, a speckle on tbe face. 
“Quia varum corpus facit et 
itnetjpale.” Ainsw. Varus is 
dissimilar, unequal, uneven. 

Vas, vadUy a bail, surety. 
Fr. participle of 

which Dbnnegan explains (inter 
alia) to affirm, assure, promise. 
Or vas is for vads, vadis, and 
this is fr. ijj, from tf- 


fsrreu. “ Qui promittvt sbo se 
periculo aliqoem judicio stifii- 
rum.” V. if Al. from /3 if. 
Qui vadit seu it in jus. if Al. 
from Germ, wetten, spondere, 
stipulari. “ The Anglo-Sax, 
bad , wed, is a pledge.” W. if 
Spel man mentions the Turkish 
bassa, sponsor. 1 

Vas, vasis, a vessel. From 
Germ, fassen, to take, hold, 
receive, whence our adverb 
Fast. Or from Germ, fass, 
explained by Wachter “ omne 
receptaculum ventrosum.” if 
Or from /Saw, fielcroQ, to support. 
Thus an altar, is for @ds- 

fLog fr. /3 a»; and from pp. /3a- 
ficurrat is j3a<rrScfa, to bear, car¬ 
ry. if Or, since CH is com- 
niutable with PH or F, (See 
Fames,) vas ot fas is fr. yd$s, 
X*<roo, I hold, contain. Thus 
vasts or phasis will be for chasis. 
if “ From Hebr. vasah, ample.” 
Tt. 

Vascus , —— 

Vasto, I lay waste. Fr. 
Stlrrooo, Stir r®, dorm, I destroy. 
V, as 'iSteo, Video, &c. ^ 

Tooke: “ From Anglo-Sax. 
vestan.” % If Al. from vastus, 
waste. That is, vastum reddo. 
u Vastus pro iuani, vacuo, de- 
serto, vastato. Nam quae vacua 
sunt loca vasta et majora viden- 
tur.” F. 

Vastus, vast, ample. Fr. 
Sarv, a city. Vast as a city. 
Festus explains Oppid5, much, 

» Wachter m Vs mSU 

* “Gr. cdarovr, ImL mmtare, Fiaac. 
often, AngL to watte, Ital. gmstmre ; 
Gall, softer, gitir." W. 
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“ Quantum vel oppido satis as¬ 
set.” Compare ingens. f A!, 
for phastus, and this for chastus, 
(See Fames,) fr. xs^acrraj, 
to bold, contain. That is, ca¬ 
pacious. 

Vastus , waste. See Vasto.* 

Votes , a prophet, diviner. 
Fr. xefijTai, to say, de¬ 
clare ; whence Dor. $d- 

njf. Compare Gr. jrpo^f, 
Donnegan : “ &arw, a prophet. 
Literally, one who announces. 
Hence votes." 1 

Vatius: See Appendix. 

Uber, a teat, dug. Fr. ou- 
Bap, JEol. ovQctp, whence upher, 
(as pOT<ra , niUsa,) uber, as 
afi&co, am Bo. Uber is also 
fertility, as ovSap also is used. 
The “ubere glebae” of Virgil is 
taken from the oldag apovpag of 
Homer. Hence uber is fertile. 
Some refer uber iu this sense 
to gufogog, or to wvogog. 

Ubertas, fertility. Fr. uber. 
As Liber, Libertas. 

Ubi, where. Fr. ZBi, ASol. 
whence uphi, as "On, Uti j 
and ubi, asi/x^cd, am Bo. Com¬ 
pare Uber. Or, as was a 
formative as well as 0i, ubi 
might come at once from a 
word oft. Al. from <5, m, 
ui , whence ubi, as B is added in 
Bibo for Bio. Al. from 
Skou. 

Ubique, everywhere. For 
ubicunque. 


1 Al. from vawrrbs, made to cease. 

• Waehter notices the Iriih fmdk, a 
prophet, and tlie statement of Strabo that 
the.Oftrfrcu, that is, Vates, among tlie 
Gaols, were employed in sacrificing and 
contemplating the nature of tilings. 

Etym. 


Udo, - 

Udus, wet, moist. For uvi» 
dus . 

Ve, or. From Sj; the V pre¬ 
fixed, as in*J$, Vis. % Or for 
vel, somewhat as A for Ab. 

Fe—, a negative prefix, as in 
Vecors, Vesanus. From fj—', 
as in rjimpog. V, as*J$, Vis. 

Ve —, an intensitive prefix, 
as in Vescus. Contracted from 
valde . Whence possibly arises 
the writing v<e. Or from 
ij, undoubtedly. % Or con¬ 
tracted from ijAida, abundantly. 
So Se— is cut down from Seor- 
sim. 

Vecors, vecordis , without 
mind, frantic, foolish. Cor is 
here the seat of intelligence. Or 
vecors is one who wants feeling, 
insensible, stupid. 

Vectigal , money paid for 
freight or carriage, ob res rec¬ 
tos. 

Vectlgalis, subject to. pay 
(vectigalia ) taxes or tribute. 

Vectis seems properly to 
mean a bar used by porters in 
carrying weights; fr. veho , rec¬ 
to;/!. Hence a bar used in 
raising weights; a bar or bolt. 
Though it may be referred to 
snjxTO*, fastened; so that reclts 
is that by which doors are fast¬ 
ened. Virgil: “ Centum aerei 
daudunt vectes.” 

Vedius, Pluto. From A\g, 
Jibg, Jove. See Vejovis. 

Vegeo, I excite, move, 
quicken. For veceo from ve 
and ceo, from xt», whence xiA- 
A to, I impel. Thus xeco would 
be allied to x/ico, I go, whence 
xjyecu, 1 move, and Lat. cio, 
3 R 
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cieo. UAL for vecieo , whence 
veceo r vegeo. If AI. from a verb 
fyw, tbe same as iym. Lenoep: 
“ ’Extlym, I urge, impel. It 
seems compounded of hri and 
•Tyco, from fy», the same as 
*y w.” Again: “’Eytipw, I ex¬ 
cite, from iym, as ayelgoo from 
«ya>.” Donnegan : " *Oypos, a 
furrow. Some derive it from 
ayoo." Rather, from tyao , the 
same as iym ; from pp. Sypat, 
or from pf. mid. Sya, whence 
oyipog, Hypos. Theocritus : 05* 
Tf tov oy/xov ofytif Suva ms to srpiv 
•fy«$. V is thus added in Ve¬ 
geo, as in Video from ’/Bacow 
Or it is re, much. % AI. from 
ve and aytm (whence iyr\pa\ 
same as Aym. If AI. from Germ, 
p)egen 9 \o move, A1.soft for ve* 
greo from iygm, eygem, 1 rouse, 
if A), from axim, same as 
axafa, I sharpen, stimulatei 
Hence vageo, then vegeo, as 
brEvis from fyAyys. We say 
To edge on. % The Anglo-Sax. 
ecge, an edge, may be compared. 

Vegtto , 1 make (r egetum) 
strong, invigorate, refresh. 

Vcgetus, quick, active, lively, 
vigorous. Fr. vegeo , I quicken. 

Vehement, vehement, violent. 
u From ve, an intensive particle, 
and mens . The aspirate in¬ 
serted, to give briskness and 
strength to the sound.” F. Ve- 
mens would easily fall into vee- 
mens, and then the H was 
added, as in aHenum. % AI. 
from veho and mens. Quern 
mens vefrit. Ovid : “ Quae te, 
germane, furentem Mens aoit 
in facinusf” % AI. from ve- 
hor, somewhat as Alimeutum 


through Alimens, Alimentis^ 
from Alo. Vthot being taken 
in tbe sense of invehor, to 
assault, assail. ^ AI. from ve, 
and oUpm, blood. By a mcta* 
phor somewhat allied we say 
Sanguine from Sanguis* At 
into e, as fkAIov, olEuni. . 

Vehes, .a waggon ; waggon- 
load., Fr. veho . 

Vehtculum, a carriage, &c» 
Fr. veho. 

Veho , I carry; hence, convey, 
draw. Curtius : ** Currum ve- 
hebant equi.” Veho is for t>e- 
cko, whence vechsi, vexL Vecho 
is from tym, 1 bold, bear, .and 
so carry, «f Or from Mm, 
l%w, I carry. We have g-Emi 
from yOvu. 

Vejbvis. “ Some understand 
the little or infant Jove, because 
ve diminishes. Others the bad 
Jupiter, as having the power 
not of helping, but of injuring. 
So Vesanus is male-sanus.” F. 

Vel, or. From ^ aXXo, or 
else; whence y ’XX*, el, vel, as 
Ver from*//;. % AL from tra¬ 
its or si-velis. If Jamieson re¬ 
fers to Iceland, ella , else, other¬ 
wise. 

Velamen , a garment. Fr. 
velo. 

Velarium , a covering to keep 
off rain or heat. Fr. velo . like 
Dono, Donarium. . 

Vetificor , 1 exert myself to 
procure or gain. From the phrase, 
Ago velis remisque. Also, I 
endeavour to gain the favor of, 
make court to« 

Velttes, light-armed soldiers, 
skirmishers. Facciolati: * f Quia 
sub velis seu vexillis militabant, 
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non sub squills legionum: unde 
et Vexillarii postea dicti.”* 

Velitor , 1 skirmish* Fr. we- 
lites. Also, I quarrel, wrangle* 
44 Nam a verbis sa?pe ad manus 
veniri solet, sicut a velitibus ad 
gravis armatur® milites.” F. 
This is too refined. Festus 
gives a simpler account: 44 Ve- 
litatio dicta est ultro citroque 
probrorum objectio, ab exemplo 
velitaris pugiMe.” 

Vetlico, I twitch, nip. Fr. 
vello . As Medeo, Medico; 
Fodio^ Fodico. 

Velh, I pluck or pull up; I 
pull, twitch. Fr. eerie, whence 
vertillo, (as Scribo, Seribillo,) 
vello, somewhat as Vexillum be¬ 
comes Velutu. Verto is to turn 
up frbm the bottom. Horace: 
44 Bacchte valentes Proceras ma- 
nftbus vertere fraxinos.” So ver- 
tere terrain is to turn up, to 
plough the earth, AL for 
vexillo fr. vexo. Al. from 
tXXto or s«AA«>, to turn round. 
IT Al. from ?A®, vlAov, to take 
tip. >Or from £ptA w, *<pt\oo. 

Al. from rlMco, iEol. wiAA m, 
whence villo, as Veru from 
lit poo. 

Vdins, wool; wool with the 
bide; the hair of any animal 
with the hide, if the proper 
meaning is the hide with the 
wool or hair, then vellus m al¬ 
lied to the Celt, fell, Gr. piAAo$, 
and Lat. pellis. See Pellis. 

If not, it is from velfo . Be¬ 
cause, says Pliny, it was once 


the custom not to shear but to 
pluck off the wool of sheep: 
and be says it remained in some 
places in his day: “ Oves non 
ubique tondentur: durat qui- 
busdam in locis vellendi mos.” 

Velo, 1 cover, veil; clothe. 
Tego velo. Wachter compares 
Goth. Jilhan , to hide; and 
Hebr. bala, he covered. 

Velox, swift. Fr. velum, a 
sail; as Fera, Ferox. As swift 
as a -sail. Sails give swiftness 
to ships. The Latins speak of 
anything being done 44 veils pe- 
dibusque.” SeeVelificor. If Al; 
from volo. How e for 5 f 

Velum , a sail; hence, a cur¬ 
tain, veil. From vexillum , a 
flag, which was hence trans¬ 
ferred to a sail. So Palus from 
PaxHIus.* 

Velut, Veluti , like us. Vel 
here is even. That is, even as. 
Cicero: 44 Per me vel stertfcs 
licet.” Virgil: “ Vel Priamo 
miseranda manus.” 

Fena, a vein; artery; a vein 
in metals. Fr. % hog, a sinew, 
fibre; acc. ha. Hence vina, 
vena. 

Venabulum, a hunting spear* 
Fr. venor. 

Fenalis , to be sold. Fr. ve- 
neo. 

Vendito, I expose to sale, 
wish to sell; hence, I set off 
for sale, recommend, praise, 
brag of. Fr. vendo . 

Vendo , I sell. For venundo • 


* AL from Ad 2<pos, a sail; transp. <pai- 
1 Al. from if/iA >4$. If Al. from Aos, (as VL6p$a, Forma,) whence phthm, 

IXj|, a troop. velum. 
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' Ftuejicus, one who makes or 
uses poisons or drugs, a sorce¬ 
rer. Also, poisonous. For ve- 
nenificus. 

Fmtnum, a poison, poisonous 
drug. For phenenum fr. 
to kill; whence a word Qinpov, 
like afjuvrjviv. But such drugs 
are prepared for medicinal uses, 
and hence venenum is some¬ 
times, though rarely, taken in 
the sense of a medicine. Vale¬ 
rius: “ Vulnus quod nullis • • . 
levet Medea venenis ." 1 

Feneo, Feeneo: See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Fineror , I adore, worship; 
I pray to, beseech. Dacier: 

Properly, I sacrifice ( Feneri) 
to Venus, adore Venus. Hence 
it was transferred to adoration 
in general.” So Hill: “ Ft - 
neror comes from Fenus, and 
denominates the worship paid 
to every deity by that which is 
addressed to one. ,, But Scali- 
ger explains it: “ Observantly 
proseqiior ob venerem i. e. ve- 
pustatem.” ^f Or perhaps, 
from evopaoo , ivopaopat, evopwfiai, 
whence venoror , veneror. *Evo - 
paw, I look at, being taken like 
Respicio, l regard, respect. 
5T Al. from rereor, whence veri- 
nor , verenor , veneror. ^f Al. 
from evog, a year. “ Annorum 
rationem habeo,” says Scheide. 

Vent/us , sea-green. Proper¬ 
ly, Venetian. Madan : * € This 
color is said to have been first 


1 Al. from fiyov, a dart; whence 
fUktvvov, vefenum, venenum. Darts be¬ 
ing tipped with poison. 'Dr is both a 
dart and poison. But wb y N for L ? 


used by the Venetian fisher^ 
men.” Vossius: “ This color 
was probably in use among the 
Venetians.” 

Fenia , indulgence, pardon, 
favor, kindness; permission, 
leave. Fr.vemo. “ Quia facit 
veniendi potestotem.” V. So 
§\tit$po$, free, is from sAcvfa, to 
go or come: “ Free, inde¬ 
pendent to go and come as he 
pleases,” says Ormston. % Al. 
from ScvUa, avia, remitto, per- 
mitto. Hence vanw anduwe- 
nia, as brEvis from 

Fenio, I come, go. The per¬ 
fect is vent, and seems to come 
from firjvai, to go. Or venio is 
from /3 aha, fiavlw. ^f Or venio 
is fr. avia, whence Avuopai, 1 
arrive at. As some refer Venia 
to 'Avia. 

Fenor, I hunt. Fr, fypaofuu, 
iEol. <pY)paofuu, prjgwftai, whence 
pheror, phenor, (as perhaps &»- 
Pov, doNura; pleNus,) 

venor. Or whence pheror , pAe- 
rinor, phenor. f Haigh : “ Fr. 
Qotvaa, [Qotvaofiat, 4>otvoop.ai,] for 
Qovaa, I desire to kill, i. e. to 
go in quest of slaughter.” But 
it would thus have been rather 
vCEuor. If The northern bana 
was to kill, and bant, slaughter. 1 

Venter , the belly; the womb; 
the bowels. Fr. vvto£, iEol. 
ivrop, within. If Or fr. wvrspa, 
the intestines. As being the 
place of them. 

VenXxlo, I fan, blow. “ Ven* 
turn excito in aliquam rem.” F. 
Also, I expose to the wind, 1 


a Wachter in Ban. 
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air* Also, I wave anything to 
and fro in the air. As properly 
said of the wind blowing any¬ 
thing backwards and forwards. 

. Ventito, 1 come often. Fr. 
venio , ventum . 

Ventus, the wind. Fr. uirrog, 
gen. of ae)$, blowing. Hence 
ventus, as Olv sg, Vinum. f Al. 
from the northern wind, 
“ which,” says Wachter, w is a 
very ancient word, and common 
to all tbe Celtic nations; and 
which Junius properly derives 
from Gotb. waien , to blow.” 

Vhmniy for sale. Allied to 
veneo. 

Venundo, I sell. Venum do. 

Venus f the Goddess of beau¬ 
ty, charm, allurement, grace; 
and of desire. Jamieson: “As 
some read Succoth-benoth, i. e. 
tbe tabernacles of Benoth , in 
S Kings, 17, 30, it is said that 
under this name the Goddess of 
Iuove was worshipped by the 
Babylonians. By changing B 
into V, and supposing TH to 
be pronounced as S, Benoth 
will bear the form of Venos. J t 
bas also been supposed that 
Binos, mentioned by Suidas as 
ovofua isag, is the same Deity. 
But the Gothic supplies us with 
a more simple etymon. In 
various dialects of it waen or 
vaen signifies pulqher, elegans.” 
Wachter: “ Fein , that which is 
excellent in its kind. A Celtic 
word, in natural things it is 
fine, pure, like gold. In man¬ 
ners it is becoming, elegant, and 
-with this signification agrees 
Lat*. venustus , and venus , and 
in the opinion of many Gr. 
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fasting , shining.” Wachter 
elsewhere mentions the Welsh 
Gwener , Venus. From Hebr. 
fonahy concubitus.” Tt. “ A 
venio eft notione qu& Gr. (iabco, 
ineo, coeo.” V. Others refer 
Venus at once to j3 aba or j3i vi». 

Venustus , fine, neat, elegant, 
graceful. From Venus , as 
Onus, Onustus. See Venus. 

VipreSy Vipris: See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Ver 9 verts, the spring. From 
Ip. ipos, Fijp, Irjgog. So*# Vis, 
&c. 

Veraculus, a fortune-teller. 
Qui veracia prsetendit. Qui 
veracem se esse j acta t. 

Verdtrix, a witch. Fr. verus, 
whence vero , veratumy to speak 
the truth. Tibullus: “Utmihi 
verax Pollicita est magico saga 
ministerio.” Or vero is here 
vera promitto. See Veraculus. 

Verdtrum, hellebore. Fr. 
vero , veratum , as Aro, Aratum, 
Aralruro. “ Qu6d eo purgetur 
und cum corpore mens, et vera 
purius et acutius perspiciat.” F. 
See Veratrix. 

Verba do, I deceive. That 
is, verba mera; I give mere 
words without deeds. 

Verbascum, - 

Verbena , any sacred plaut, 
as laurel, myrtle, olive. Ser- 
vius: “ Verbena is properly a 
sacred herb; the rosemary, as 
some think. Hence it was said 
improperly of all sacred leaves 
[or herbs], as the laurel, olive, 
myrtle.” Acron : “ Verbena 
sunt omnes herba frondesque 
festffi ad aras coronandas, dictse 
quasi herbena.” That is, from 
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Air6a. Or it is from fipfa* 
which (coming from Qtfjko) 
might mean, a plant or herb* as 
fioravij from Booo, Btfkrou* <Pip- 
fyvri, like JgfAqyq. 

Verber , a scourge, whip; a 
rod, stick. A beating with 
them. Fr. ferio , whence feri- 
ber 9 ferber 9 verber . So .Tumeo, 
Tqmiber, Tuber. ^ Haigh: 
“ As made of small cords, twist¬ 
ed and knit together. From 
c7fo>.” Or if «, whence Fipoo, 
whence veriber , verber . 

Verbtro , a scoundrel. Qpi 
verbera meretur. 

Verbum, a word. From 
ep£, to say, whence (with the 
addition of F) verivum, vervum , 
£as Aro, Arivmn, Anmui,) and 
for softness verbum , as from 
p,ipo$ is morVus, mprBus. 

Verbum 9 a verb. Black: 
“ Verb is a word which distinct* 
ly marks the connexion which 
we wish to give to our ideas, 
or what we mean to sat of 
anything. Under some one or 
other of its forms it is necessary 
for the development of the dif* 
ferent parts of speech; without 
it, either expressed or under¬ 
stood, we can neither affirm nor 
deny; we can neither ask for 
information, nor communicate 
our desires.” 

Vtrecundus, bashful, modest 
Fr. vereor . As Iraor, (Irascor,) 
Iracundus. 

Veredus, a posthorse. For 
veheredus , fr. veho , apd reda or 
rheda . It is sometimes written 
verhedus . Dacier : “ Hoccop- 
firmat qu6d olim cursus publi- 
cus erat vehicularis . Veredus 


primo dictus equus cum curri- 
culo; deinde, chm equis sin¬ 
gulis ad cursum publicum uti 
cceperunt, equi veredi dicti.” 
% Al, from ftA», or Germ. 
baren . V Wad iter compares 
IJebr. pered, a mule; and 
Germ. perd 9 a horse. 

Vereor , L respect, reverence, 
fear. Fr. ve, and reor. I think 
much of, I account much of. 
Compare Rqtiones, accounts. 
If Todd adduces Teuton. veer, 
fear; Norman French Jeer* 
Wacbter compares Germ, fa* 
ren . 

Veretrum, virile membruai. 
A vereor , verilum seu veretum . 
Ut Tct a*8op* ah oi$»£, aiftoof, 
flSoIor. “ A Germ, baren, 
parere.” W. 

Vergilia^ - 

Vergo , I verge, tend; verge 
towards an end. Also, I pour 
out, i. e. facio liquorem ut twr- 
gat . From versum ago , 1 drive 
towards. Al. from 
whence 1 come towards, 

or draw towards; for tp^ppau is 
from tpco r I draw, pf. tp %*: as 
we say To withdraw. 

Veritas , truth. Fr. verus . 

Verrtiiciditu% 9 wrought in mo¬ 
saic or chequer work, inlaid. 
“ Quandam habeas vermiculo - 
ru/n effigiem.” F. 

. Vermtna, gripings. Fr. per- 
fo, as Torquep, .Tormina* So 
Gr. crp^pof. 

Vermis, a worm. Fr.. 
to creep; pp. ipppcu, sppaf. 
As 'E<r*if*p Vespera. Al* 
from etyuyj, sXfu?, whence ne/- 
mis, for softness vermis. ^ Al. 
for verto, whence vertimis , ver- 
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mis. Mis, as Men in Vermen^ 
Vennina. If Al. from 6pfwd, a 
little rope. “ Ob matufestaffi 
similitudinem. Sic Or. tmiia.” 
W. Or from bgfiJbg, supposed 
the same as opjtti*. Hence cor¬ 
nier, vermis, as vOster, v Ester. 

Al. from the North. Anglo- 
Sax. wyrm , Germ, umrm, Belg. 
worm. 

Verna, - 

• VemBculus, born or produced 
at home, not foreign. Fr. 
vema . 

Vernilis, scurrilous. “ Quia 
vemas ad contumeliosas argu- 
tias erudiebant.” F. 

Vernitilas , servility, affected 
civility. Fr. vetna, vemilis . 

Verno, to bud, to be verdant. 
Fr. vemus. “ Verno tempore 
flores emitto.” F. 

Vemus , pertaining to spring. 
From laqmg, tynbg, jpvbf, 
whence vemus, as 'Hq, Ver. 

Vero, the same weapon as 
veru. 

Verb , but. Fr. verus. There 
seems to be an ellipsis: Verb 
id potius dicam. Nay rather. 

Verpa, the same as veretrum ; 
and, like veretrum, from vereor, 
whence veriva, verva, verpa, 
pretty much the same as hpw, 
Vspw, Verivum, Vervum, Ver- 
Btim. 

Verpus, mutilatus verpame t 
citcumcisus. Sic Gr. yvibg est 
mutilatus xaroi ret yma, Verpus 
esfe etiam deditus verpa. 

Verres, a boar-pig. From the 
North. “ Sax. bet, Germ, beef, 
Longobard. pair. The West¬ 
phalians still call it bar." W. 
% Al. pro verpes, (at fora fit 


ossa) & verpa. “ A genitalrquO 
pellet.” V. 

Verriculum, a drag-net. Fi*. 
verro. Siliut: “ Seu retibus 
a&quor Verrere" 

Verro, I draw, drag'} I sweep; 
brush, clean. Fr. igao,* I draw; 
fut. igtrto, (as <Spm, ofxroo,) iEol. 
ippto, whence verro. ^ Al. from 
f$tIgco, pfapv or Qtipecs, Mol. 
Qifofatyitfco,) I destroy, ravage. 

Verruca : See' Appendix. 

Verrucariet, the herb wart- 
wort or turnsolfe. Pliny: u Vero¬ 
nicas cum sale tollit succus e 
folio: unde nostri verrucariaih 
herbam appellavefre, aliiv cogtio- 
minari effeeftibus digniorem. 

Verrunco, Verunco, I turn 
out. Accius: “ Te invoco. 
Portents ut populo, patrise ver- 
runcent bene.” ’ Epvxoo is t6 
drive away, to turn away. In a 
passive sense to disappear, and 
so to end, to tt»m out. Pacu- 
vius : €t Precor ut qu® egi ver- 
runcent bene.” Livy uses it in 
an active sense: “ Uti ea mibi 
populoque R. Dii bene veftun- 
cent” Make them turn out well. 
From \pinm, lengthened to 
xcd, we have verruco, and ver¬ 
runco, as N is added in ciNciri- 
nus from xtxinog, in paNgo for 
pago, 8cc. Or from farffixm, 
whence verruco, ver¬ 

runco. 

Verso, I turn, turn over; I 


1 Whence from pf. tpxa is tpxppai. 
(See Vergo.) Hence also ipfa, I draw, 
sbpibs, drawn oat wide, sdpis, filth con¬ 
tracted. Hence alto ipdm, I draw out, 
empty, evacuate; whence SUpafta, and 
(from pp. tpvfJLeu) fpyftos, empty. See 
Lennep. 
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turn in my mind, revolve; 1 
overturn; 1 perplex, harass, i. e. 
turn the mind upside down. Fr. 
verto, vertsum, versum. 

Versory I frequent, haunt, 
dwell. Fr. verso . That is, 1 
turn myself, go about, wander 
in a place backwards and for¬ 
wards. 44 Qui in aliquo loco 
aut re immoratur, quodammodo 
in eo hue et illuc sese versat, et 
quasi volutatur aut corpore aut 
mente.” F. So the Greeks use 
OTptQofteu, (rrpco$cto[JMU, xoXfuw, 
and xaAio/xai. Versor is also to 
dwell among or have intercourse 
with; to dwell on a subject; to 
be employed or engaged about 
a thing. 

Versum, Versds, towards. Fr. 
verto, versum. So as to be 
turned towards. Ad is some¬ 
times added : Versitm ad. 

Versura. Donatus explains 
the phrase versuram facere, of 
changing a creditor, or of bor¬ 
rowing from one to pay another : 
44 a vertendo creditore, qu&d 
debitor creditorem commutet.” 
.Forcellini explains the phrase 
otherwise : 44 Versuram facere, 
nihil aliud significat qudm pecu- 
niam mutuam cum fenore red- 
dendam accipere. Hinc versu¬ 
ram facere ab aliquo, est sim- 
pliciter pecuniam ab aliquo su- 
mere mutuam: versuram seu 
versura solvere est ass alienum 
aere alieno sive pecunik mutu5 
sumtk solvere et expungere.” 

Versus , a line of writing going 
from the, beginning to the end, 
from left to right or from right 
to left, and then ( versus ) turned 
the opposite way from right to 


left or from left to right, in a 
manner called by the Greek! 
powTpoQrfio'v. Or versus may 
be understood of the stylus being 
turned back to the next line to 
the same side as that on which 
the first began. Hence versus 
is also a line of poetry, a verse : 
a song. Also a furrow made 
by oxen on the same principle. 
Hence a row, rank. And a 
kind of dance, from the rows 
of dancers, or from their tuni¬ 
ng in a particular manner. 

Versils, towards. See Ver- 
sftm. 

Versutus, quick, subtile, cun* 
ning, crafty. Properly, turning 
and shifting. “ Qui facile men- 
tem in quamlibet partem versbt.” 
F. 44 Versutos eos appello," 
says Cicero, “ quorum celeriter 
mens versatur. Plautus has: 
Versutior est qu&m rota figula- 
ris.” 

VertaguSy a greyhound. 
“ From Germ .ferty a footstep," 
says Wachter. The Germ. 
fertig, explained by Wachter 
44 promptus, expeditus,” may be 
mentioned. 

Vertebra, the joints of the 
spine. Fr. verto, as Lateo, 
Late brae. Because they enable 
us to turn and bend the body. 

Vertex, one of the poles. Fr. 
verto. For about them the 
heavens are said to turn* So 
Gr. xoAoj fr. xoXtes. Also, the 
crown or top of the bend. Be¬ 
cause the hairs turn there. 
Hence, the bead, and the top of 
anything. 

Verttcillus, a whirl for a spin¬ 
dle. Fr. verto . 




V EU— 

VertldUa, joints. See Ver¬ 
tebras. Also, screws in hydrau¬ 
lic machines. " Vincula quae- 
clam quibus pars uoa machine* 
alteri adjuogitur, ita Umen ut 
flecii et verti poasint.” F. 

Vertigo, a turning round; 
turning of the bead, diazineas. 
Fr, verto . 

Fif rto, I turn. Fr. t gms, 
traqsp. vifrm, whence verto, as 
Veru from Sit goo. Or, if vorto 
is the more ancient word, fr. 
rppwiot, transp. aropraos, wopro. 

Al. from viytco, 1 destroy, 
overthrow, change its natural 
position. Hence per to , verto. 
Or fr. wopfiw, wopfleo, whence 
untho, vorto . 

Vertumnus , a God who (ver* 
tefat) changed himself into all 
binds of forms like Proteus 
among the Greeks. Some sup* 
pose him to have been tbe God 
of merchandise, fr. verto, to 
tarn goods into money. Others 
suppose him to have been the 
Qpd of fruits: 99 qubd suni 

vertentis poma perciperet,” F. 
Compare Alumnus, Aulumnus. 

Peru, a spit. A short dart 
with a bead like a spit Also, 
from the form, a mark by which 
spurious or incorrect passages 
were noted. Veru is fr. vsp» 
frit, of mipm, to transfix. Homer 
has vtipotv f/SsAoiri, iflt Ao7o*i n- 
wappfjftu V Wachter mentions 
Wal| ktber. 

Jfervectum, fallow ground 
ploughed in the spring. Pliny : 
“ Quodwt semel aratum est, a 
lemporis argumento vervactmn 
wocatur.” Fr. vervago, verFago, 
from vere ago, vtre impeUo. 
Etym. 
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Verves: See Appendix. 

Verus , true. “ From the 
Teuton, t caer, weer” says Isaac 
Vossius. 99 From Celt, fir” 
says Quayle. “ War , true. A 
Celtic word. Fr. toaertn, to 
be. That which is. [Aa Gr. 
frig, true, is fr. I rat pp. of tm, 
to be.] Tbe same origin I at¬ 
tribute to Lat. verms, the origin 
of which is otherwise inexpli¬ 
cable. See only tbe silly tri* 
fling of the Latin .Etymologists, 
and this will be evident.” Thus 
Wachter. 1 However Haigh 
makes a tolerable attempt: 
“ Fr. sign, to knit. Because 
connected together.” That 
thing or story is generally true, 
the parts of which are well con¬ 
nected or hang well together. 
Schcide has stumbled on the 
same: u Verus, prim, sertus, 
consertus, nexus.” 

Verutum , a kind of javefia 
having an iron head formed like 
a spit. Fr. veru. 

Vescor , I feed on, feed. Fr. j8oV- 
xtfxai, 1 am fed or feed; whence 
voscor, and vescor, as vOstec, 
vEster. If Or from (Uopcn, 
whence /3hneopoi. Bsiopmi in 
11. 431, is translated by 

Matthise 99 1 shall live.” Al. 
from esca, or from ve esca, or 
from vescus. 

Vescus, eating much. Fr. ve. 


1 Toojte, a great derive? of the Larin 
from the North, here holds bach: “ Ve- 
rue, l. 4. strongly impressed upon the 
mind, is the contracted participle o# w* 
rser.” That is, eeritas, werius, wm. 
But Tooke had his objects to aerve, as 
well as others: and his derivation is not 
far from contemptible. 

3 S 
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much, and esca. Also, eating 
little, and therefore lean, thin, 
weak* For ve diminishes as 
well as increases. “ Edendi 
fastidio laborans ; atque adeo 
minutus, gracilis, parvus/' F. 

Vesica , a bladder; the skin 
of a bladder. Fr. $u< rot, 
whence phusica or physica , (as 
Arnica,) phesica, (as pTftovkxn, 
rEmulco,) then vesica. Wachter 
compares the Germ, bausen , to 
blow. 

Vespa, a wasp. Fr. er^, 
acc. arfrjxa, JEol. <r<prjra, (as Xu- 
Kog, Xu/Ioj, whence luPus,) 
transp. $rj<rwct, whence vespa . 

Vesper, Vetperus , the evening 
star; the evening. "Ecnrcgof. 

Vespera , the evening. *JE<r- 
xiqa. 

Vespertllio, a bat. Ovid: 

N octe volant, seroque tenent 
a vespere nomen.” Also, a 
night-walker. 

Vesperugo, the same star as 
Vtsperus. 

Vespillo, one who carried out 
dead bodies in the night. For 
vesperillo fr. vesper us. 

Vesta, the Goddess of the 
hearth. Hence put for fire. 
From 'Evrlct. V prefixed, as 
in 'Eovripot, Vespera. Ovid states 
that she is also the same as 
Terra. In this sense Vesta is 
referred to itrtouo, wr«, to stand, 
to stand firm. 

Vestales, priestesses conse¬ 
crated to the service of Vesta . 

Vester, your, plural. Fr. 
vos, whence voster, (as Nos, 
Noster,) which is used by the 
Comedians. If Al. from c-pfTf- 
po§, transp. QtoTtgsg* 


Vestibulum, a porch, court, 
entry. 1 Perhaps, because an* 
ciently it was usually decorated 
with a statue of Vesta , or be¬ 
cause in the porch a fire was 
usually burning. Servius : 
“ Quoniam Vested consecratum 
est.” Ovid: “—Focus in pri- 
mis aedibus ant£ fuit. Hinc 
quoqne vestibulum dici reor: 
inde precando Dicimus, o Ves¬ 
ta, qua? loca prima tenes.” 
Vesta, Vestibulum, as from 
Thus, Thuris, we have Thuri- 
bulum. 

Vesticeps. "Qui ad puberta¬ 
te m pervenit, i. e. qur major est 
14. annis, quid pubb vestiri 
incipiat. Cui opponitur loves- 
tis.” F. 

Vestigium: See Appendix. 

Vestigo, 1 trace, trace out 
u Per vestigia inquiro.” F. At 
all events it is allied to vests* 
gium. 

Vestio, I clothe, cover. Veste 
tego. 

Vestiplica, a lady's maid. Fr. 
plico. As folding up and pre¬ 
serving the clothes. 

Vestis, a garment. Fr. ?<rr«i 
pp. of ?», to put on. 5T Or fir. 
Mw, whence vesthis , vestis , as 
KetStao, laTeo. 


1 “ Veterum do vestibulo diuensua fa- 
dt ut suspicer, antiquitds, cdm eaaent 
Homilies casae, idem fuisee Atrium el 
Vestibulum: postea autera, cum luxuries 
crevisset, non in a trio, sed trek inter viam 
et domum interject!, homines, priunquaa 
admitterentur, conaistere solere: indeque 
Atrium et Vestibulum fuisee distincta, 
quamqu&m diu fuerit, ut multi, re quoqne 
irnmutati, veterero rttinerent loquendi 
consuetndinem.” V. 
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Veterans, old or veteran sol¬ 
diers. Fr. vetus, veteris. 

Veterator , an old rogue, one 
who has grown old or is long 
practised in fraud. Fr. vetero , 
vet era sco, “ Veter in astutid,” 
says Festus. 

VUeretum, old fallow ground. 
u Senio incultura et incultu re- 
teratum” F. 

Veterinarius, one who cures 
the diseases ( veterinorum ) of 
beasts of burden. 

Veterinus , fit for bearing bur¬ 
dens or drawing carriages; ap¬ 
pertaining to a beast of burden. 
For vekiterinus fr. veho, vehi- 
tum. jEtemus (from AStas) 
seems to be short for iEterinus. 
IT Al. for vecterinus fr. veho, 
vedtum. f Al. from Srrai pp. 
of Im, pono, impono. 

Vetemus, a lethargy. For 
veterinus fr. vetus , veteris . “ As 
being an attendant on old age/’ 
Tt. u Qu&d senibus potissi- 
mdm contingit.” Ainsw. A me¬ 
dical gentleman assures me that 
it attacks the old in proportion 
to the young as 10 or even 20 to 
1. Vetemus is used also of filth 
long contracted, de situ diu col- 
lecto ac veterato . And for anti¬ 
quity. % Al. from veto, from 
its preventing exertion. Ovid : 
“ Quern quoniam prohibent 
anni bellare, loquendo Pugnat/’ 

Veto, I forbid, prohibit. Fr. 
£$sror, dismissed, rejected; 
whence a verb kfytxim, hftrm, 
’Qstw, I dismiss or reject an 
application. A omitted, as in 
Rams and Rus. % Haigh: 
“ Fr. Iro;, in vain; whence 
Frram, Ferm, 1 render in vain, 


frustrate.” ^ “ From ov, not, 
and hoy, permitted/’ V. As 
OT becomes V in V® from Oval. 

Vetus , old. Fr. hog, a year. 
That is, full of years. As Se- 
nex from *Evog, a year. So An- 
nosus. 

Vetustas, antiquity. Fr. ve - 
tus, as Liber, Libertas. Or 
fr. vetustus, and this from vetus, 
as Venus, Venustus. 

Vexillum , a flag. Fr. veho, 
vexi, Hence, a troop under one 
flag. 

Vexo , 1 drive up and down, 
agitate, push, disturb, molest, 
annoy. Fr. ve, and axo from 
ago, axi, I drive. So Agito is 
used. % Al. from veho, vexi . 
Gellius: “ Factum a veho vi- 
detur, in quo inest jam vis qu«- 
darn alieni arbitrii: non enim 
sui potens est qui vehitur . Vex- 
are autem vi atque motu procul- 
dubio vastiore est: nam, qui 
fertur et rapitur, atque hue illuc 
distrahitur, is vexari propria di- 
citur.” <Pepm was similarly used 
in a vehement sense in aym xoi 
fipm. Brasse translates ^u<rrax- 
tvs, (from pirn, fyf>v<rr at, to drag,) 
vexation, annoyance. % Al. from 
wfjym, xifewj 1 drive in as a nail; 
hence punch, push, Lat. fodico. 

Via, a way, road ; a mode, 
method, which is the way by 
which we go through a thing. 
Fr. ico, to go. V, aa*lg, Vis. 
Or via is from vio, to go, and 
this from Too. Or fr. oiij, or a, 
which (though it means a vil¬ 
lage) may perhaps have meant a 
road, like oTftij fr. oico, ohm, ofywti. 
f Al. for veha, (vea,) fr. 
veho. 
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VIA 


vie 


. ViaiicwM, a provision for a 
journey. Fr. via. 

Viator , a traveller. Fr. via, 
whence via, viavi, which is in 

use. 

Ft for, trig, a weal, mark or 
print of a blow or stripe. Fr. 
rrrco, to hart, injure, a. 2. l&ov. 
V Or fr. 5J3u£, a print, mark. 
Hesycbiua: *Ifiux ff tmyp.aU 

Our word whip is allied. 

Vibia, a stake. Fr. I pm, to 
strike. Properly, a stick to 
strike with, fustis. 

Vidro, 1 brandish, move with 
a tremulous motion; hence, to 
glitter, flash. Also, I burl, 
throw. Fr. ftq>&, (fut. 2. of 
^tVrip,. 1 throw,) transp. Ippco, 
(Compare Vinco,) whence vu 
phro, and vibro, as amBot 

iPwrij (from ^nmo) is applied to 
the twinkling of the stars, and 
has every where, observes Blom* 
daeid, the notion of vibration. 
^ Haigh ; i€ Fr. ufipao for vffylfa 
to behave with insolence, it 
might also mean to brandish a 
weapon in an insulting man¬ 
ner.” 

Viburnum, the wayfaring 
tree. For viurmum fir. vieo, as 
.Dies, Diumutn. Turton: “The 
•pliant mealy tree. So called 
from its use in making bands.” 
Forcellim . explains it “ genus 
.fruticis lentutn imprimis et iex- 
ibHe.” B may be added as in 
biBo. If Al. from ij9wp, to 
.strike. 4t Qu&d aptum sit ad 
caedendtini.” F. 

Ficarius , one who supplies 
the place of another, qui vicem 
alicujus gerit. 

Ficeni, twenty. Fr. viginti. 


whence vigintem, vigeni, vicem. 
So Triceni. 

Ficesimvs, Vtgenmm, twen¬ 
tieth. For vigintesimus, whence 
vigmmus, vicesimus .. 

FtctOy a vetch, tare. “ From 
the Greek. Galen says it was 
called by the Asiatics.” 

V. % “ Btxia, from films, A 
pitcher; from the shape of hi 
pods.” Tt. Qoayle refers h 
to Gelt, pishean. f Wachter 
notices Germ. wiche, sad refine 
to paxii, a (entile. 

Field, Figies, twenty time* 
Fr. viginti, whence viginties, 
contracted vigiet, so fit tides. 
Or from vigmties is vities, m* 
des. 

Vicinus, neighbouring. Fr. 
vkus. As being of the same 
village or street as another. Se 
yelreov (for ymirm* or ysirm) is 
one of the same country or <e> 
gion. We say, He is a country¬ 
man of mine. 

Vicis, a reciprocal succession, 
turn. Ftdbus, by tarns. Red- 
dere vicem or vices, to return 
like for like. A nominative etr 
formerly existed, and seems to 
come from *i£m fut. of slaw, to 
be like. Or vied is from hm 
fut. 2. of slum, whence ixcAff, 
like, and A-ot/o, uXxlu, unseemly 
treatment. Fids implies the 
likeness or suitableness of one 
thing to another. Or vicis is 
from tlxds, befitting: but then 
FI should be long. If Jones: 
tc Fr. *Txw, to yield. That gives 
way to another coming in order, 
turn.” Wachter notices the 
Goth, wik , ordo. 

Ficissim, by tarns. Fr. vicis. 
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. F i c Mtu do, vicissitude. Fr. 
mcissim. 

Victima, a victim. For icti* 
fM fr. icoy ictum, to strike, f 
Or fr. viacoy victum. Aa killed 
on account of victory. Ovid: 
“ Fictima , quee cecidit dextrft 
t metric*, vacatur.” % Or soft 
for mnctifha fr. etTirio, vinctnm. 

* Victory a conqueror. Fr. via* 
co, victum. 

Victoria, victory. Fr. victor^ 

cm. 

Fidoriatusy a silver coin. 
Pliny: “Est signatus FictoriA, 
ifide nemen.” 

Victus, food. Fr, cico is 
ntrsft, vissi, then cui, as ulyXes 
for ulySSes. Or vixi is for 
wtesi, is niX for niVS. From 
trirt i. e. vicsi is victum. 

Ficus, a street. Fr. oTxoj, a 
house: as consisting of several 
bouses joined together. So Of- 
«e$> Visum. Wachter notices 
Anglo-Sax. wic. 

Videlicet, the fact is, the case 
is, the truth is, that is to say; 
hence, truly, for certain. For 
vidcre licet. * We say, To wit. 


Sax. lot fydelf Octal. bcutsL 
From beiten, to hold, to lake.** 
W. ^ AL from or 
whence felSo/sat and pSoput, to 
spare, hence save. Ainsworth 
has I short. 

Vidua, I bereave, deprive* 
Ft. ISift, I appropriate to 
myself, and so take from another* 
So bidUum for bid Jam. if 
Macrobios Btates that in the 
Etruscan language iduare is to 
divide, and thither refers viduoi 
But iduo was perhaps nothing 
but j$i& : viduo nothing but Ft* 
M. Wachter notices Germ; 
ieder, onus per se ab aliia sept- 
ratus. 

Viduus, bereft. Fr. vidua. 

VieOy 1 bind with twigs, 
hoop. Fr. fiitm, I force, con¬ 
strain. Or perhaps fit existed 
in the same sense. if Or from 
tf, force; which perhaps made 
(if as well as Srof in the gens* 
live. 1 

Victory a hooper, cooper* 
Ft. vieOy victum. 

Victus, soft, flaccid, putrid. 
Fr. rieo, victum. That is, ca- 


i. e* to know. pable of binding with, and to 

Video, I see. Fr. (Sics, soft and flexible. Dannegaa 
(whence lUa, aspect, form,) i8d> translates Xvywhjf “ resembling 
fot. 2. of fTSe, 1 see. (xtfyof) osier, pliant, flexible* 

Vidcor, i seem, appear. That Donatus explains victus “ flu* 
is, I am seen by another in a ibilio corpora.* But, aa it 
particular light. seems irregular that victus should 

VXdisisy you may see. Vide mark a capacity, Dacier seems 
as vis. more correct: 44 Victus de vir- 


Vidua , a widow. Fr. ui- gultis dicitur qu« vnareida fiunt 
duus. etflaccida, vostquam vientur 

Vtduhts , a leathern bag in at fanium usum prestent. Glos- 
which travellers carried their — - - -- 


w»ey Mid provisions. From , X1 . from ^. Tw , conm i,to. 
4be North. “Be ig. buidel, Tlie Latins my Comutettra, a joiaUf. 
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m: Vietum, fupoMtruitop, mar- 
cidum” 

Vigeo, I am (brisk, vigorous, 
strong, 1 thrive. For vegeo, as 
liber on the authority of Quin¬ 
tilian was formerly lEber. Var- 
ro explains veget, u agilis, prom- 
tus, alacris est.” % Al. from 
{(rvufio, I am strong; whence 
ix uw > Vi^veo, viguo . 

Vlgies: See vicies. 

Vigil, watchful. Fr. vigeo, 
to be Jbrisk,. fresh, lively. “Qui 
non est. torpens, quales sunt 
dormientes, sed in vigore et 
actu suo est/ 9 F. So Ago, 
Agilis. % Or vigilis is from ve 
agilis, whence veigilis, (as Ago, 
ExIgo,) vigills. Very active. 

Viginti, twenty. For biginti 
from bis and ginti. Or for dui- 

{ \inti, whence biginti , as DUel- 
um, Bellum. Ginti seems of 
the same origin as ginta in Tri- 
ginta, Sexaginta. Triginta was 
for Trigonta from the xovra in 
t piixorra. So [mbris was from 
'Opfipos, and cluis from xOvig. 

Vossius supposes that viginti 
is from the A£oI. fitlxar i for 
fixo 0 *i. .Thus it will be put for 
vicati, vigati, viganti : N being 
inserted, as in Mando, &c. Or 
it may be still for vigonti fr. 
tlxori. 

Vigor, vigor. Fr. vigeo . 
Vuis, cheap, of little value, 
vile. Fr. favkog, whence fv\og, 
philis, (as QpTyoo, frlgo,) then 
vilis, as we say Vial for Pbial. 
A may be omitted in as 

O is omitted in Musa from 
Movrot, Mv<r*. Our Fist is in 
German Faust. 

Villa, a country-seat; a farm¬ 


house with its appurtenances. 
From vicus, whence vicilla, vil - 
la. Villa was a number of 
buildings joined together and 
belonging to one person. Hence 
it was a little vicus . ^ Al. from 
oI«, a street; whence oiula, 
oiilla, villa, as Ohog, Vinum. 

Al. for vehilla . “ Quod in 
earn fructus ex arvis convehun - 
tur” F. % Quayle refers to 
Gelt. baillL 

Villicus, the overseer (villa) 
of a farm, steward. Also, rus¬ 
tic, rural. 

Villum , small wine. Fr. vi- 
num, vinulum . . 

Villus, a tuft of hair, tufted 
or shaggy hair. Forcellini : 
" Non propria pilus, sed multo- 
rum pilorum collectio,et quidam 
quasi floccus.” Fr. iAAo>, to 
roll or twist together. u PiJits 
convolutus.” V. IT Al. from 
tiAo>, to stuff close. 
Whence a word xiXog, pilulus, 
pillus, villus. IT ‘*A vinnus, 
cincinnus, molliter flexus,” says 
Isidorus. Hence vinnulus, vil¬ 
lus. But whence this vinnus ? 

Vimen, a wicker rod . t€ Flex¬ 
ile et aptum. ad viendum i. e. 
ligandum.” F. Men, as in 
Nomen. 

Vtndceum, a grape-stone. 
That is, acinum. Vinaceus is 
pertaining to (vinum) wine or 
that which makes wine. Vina* 
cea are also the husks of grapes 
which have been squeezed to 
make wine. 

Vinca pervinca, the herb pe¬ 
riwinkle. Pliny : t€ Herba to- 
piaria, perpetuo virens, humi 
serpens, et in modum funiculi 
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sese porrigens, tenuibus gar- 
men tis qusque vinciens, veteri- 
bus ioopiam florum supplere so- 
lita. Ita dicta quia semper vi- 
reat, aerisque iniurias vincat et 
pervincat. Turton: “ Fr. 

vincio . From its usefulness in 
making bands.” The words 
above “ tenuibus sarroentis quae- 
que vinciens" may confirm this 
last. 

Vincio: See Appendix. 

Vinco, I conquer, prevail. 
Also, I show, prove. That is, 
1 conquer my adversary by ar¬ 
gument, and so succeed in pro¬ 
ving what I want. Plautus: 
“ Vincon’ arguments te non esse 
Sosiam Vinco is from wxoco, 
wxcio, transp. bn too, inco , vinco. 

Al. for vico , (the perfect is 
vici,) from sTxco, whence ico, I 
strike, beat. 

Vinculum , a chain. Fr. vi/i- 
cio . 

Vindtmia , a gathering of 
grapes to make wine. Also, of 
other things. That is, quft de- 
mimus de vined. Or quk demi- 
mus vineas ; for vinea is used of 
a vine as well of a vineyard. 
Some explain it, qu& demimus ut 
vinum faciamus. Al. forvif- 
demia i. e. qu& demimus vites . 

Vindex, vindicis , an avenger. 
Fr. vindico . 

Vindida, a claim of posses¬ 
sion, litigation to claim a right, 
actual possession. Fr. vindico . 

Vindico , 1 avenge, punish. 
Also, I lay claim to. From a 
word evSixseo, ev$ixo>, same as 
ixSixeco, sx$jxo>, which is used in 
all the above senses. Hence 
vendico, vindico . Vindico is 


also to rescue, liberate, protect. 
Those, whom we avenge, we 
protect and rescue froth ' op- 

f >ression. Vindico aliquem in 
ibertatem, is to rescue from 
slavery and bring into liberty. 

Vindicta , revenge. For esn- 
dicata fr. vindico. Also, a* de¬ 
liverance. Also, a rod which 
the lictor placed on a person’s 
head in order to make him ffe 
See vindico . 

Vinea, a place planted with 
vines, a vineyard. Also, a vine! 
Contracted from vitiginea. 

Al. from vinum . As pertaining 
to wine. As oTvq from olvof. 

Vinea , a shed or mantlet 
under cover of which soldiers 
besieged towns. For viminea ; 
as made of osier twigs. Csesar: 
“ Tanta erat multitudo tormen- 
torum, ut eorum vim nulla* con¬ 
texts viminibus vinea sustinere 
possent.* Al. from vinea, a 
vine. “ Ad similitudinem vitis 
compluviatse.” F. It is called 
Vitis by Lucilius. 

Vinitor, a vinedresser. Vi¬ 
nea cultor. 

Vinnulus , Vinulus: See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

Vinolentus, given to wine. 
Fr. vinum. As Liitulentus. 

Vinum, wine. Fr. o1n$. V, 
as in */?, Vis. Vossius notices 
the Hebrew and Punic Jain • 
Todd the Saxon win. 

Vio, I go. Fr. via. Or fr. 

160 . 

Viola, a violet. A diminu¬ 
tive from Tot. Somewhat as 
Parva, Parvula. 

Violens, violent. Fr. j3ia, 
force; whence biolens , as Opis, 



Opuleas. f Ah from t»s. Or Anglo-Sax. wer, Irish fair , 
my from % gen. Irif, and per- fof” Quayle mentions the 
haps Uf. Celtic ferr. 

viola, I injure, mar, spoil, Virago, a woman having .the 
defile. Fr. £»«, force; as Vio- qualities of a man. Qsanrsm 
lens is from 0f*. f Or, if Vio- agit . 
lima if from Vis, then vhlo can Ftrco: See Appendix, 
be from vis. « Vi illat& qua Vireo, a witwal. See Gatba- 
iotegra amt eonrutnpo.” F. lot. 

Vtpira, a viper, Fr, ferns. Fires, turn, strength, Fromms, 

Teas, Fko s, to burl, IT Or far as Mus, Mures; Flos, Flares, 


vtripera: qu6d parti virus . Or 
for %if era: qudd fert virus . 
% Ah for vivip*r*< « Quia 
Sola a serpentium genere dicitur 
partrewvuf* animal/’ F. 

Vir 9 vfri, a mau in opposi¬ 
tion to a woman; a husband in 
opposition to a wife. The male 
of other animal*. A man of 
bravery or other excellence. 
Fr. If, strength; JEol. Is, 
whence vir, as *1$, Vis. % Or 
«fr is to be sought elsewhere. 
Wachter: u Germ, wer, Lat. 
pir. A very ancient word, dis¬ 
seminated by the Scythians and 
Celts in Asia and Europe. That 
the Scythians called a man aor 
appears from the compound al- 
opr«T«Tn Herod. 4,110.* Bax¬ 
ter says that the Armenians call 
a man or male alp. The Celts 
call a man nr. The Welsh gwr 
js vir, mas. That the Germans 
in the most ancient times called 
a man by the same or a similar 
word, is manifest from the most 
ancient dialects. In Goth, wair , 


1 T*t Si 'Apafdras raA&wr »ol 2 k4Sou 
OUpward' Sfoarrai Si rb oOvofia rodra 
Korrb *EAA<&a 7 A metro* *AvlpoKr6rou 
Otbp ybp tcaAjoxm rbr Mpa, rb Si n«r&, 

crab**. 


Al. for vims, (as SwATif, di¬ 
ns,) from Iwf, plural of If, 
Strength. % Or perhaps If mads 
in the genitive ftf> as 'well as tvofc 
and in the plural fcf, whence 
ViRcs, as vuflff nuRus. 

Virga , a young or small 
branch, whether attached to a 
tree or not; a switch, rod; a 
staff, wand. Hence a stripe or 
streak, like Gr, jmfi 8tf. The 
virga was carried by the Kctor, 
and was hence used for magis¬ 
tracy. Virga is fr. vireo, whence 
virica , etrca, virga . A» from 
is t&AXo f, a sprig or branch. 
% AL from tSg/oo, to drive or 
keep off. 

Virgo, inis, a virgin or dam¬ 
sel. Sometimes, though very 
rarely, it is said of one married, 
as in Virg. EcK 6, 47. As wa 
say Spinster, that is. Spinning- 
woman, for damsel—so the 
Greeks might say a working 
woman under the same idea. 
From ejpy® might be Spyavif, 
(same as Ipyaw j,) which could 
produce vergiuis; (as payAvd, 
machlna,). virginis . Or Jpycw 
might be used as both mascu¬ 
line and feminine, and from ffywv 
could be vergo , viryo. Homer: 
Kovpip X o 6 ympst* 'Ayapip* 



vm- 

two*, ©u^d ipyct 'Airpoth} ytaeti- 
xamifo foofupttot. And in II. I, 
128, some editions read, Jooroo 
V iicToi yvv*ix*$ ifiv/xovot$, Up*/ 
iliviag' If AI. from vireo, 
whence virigo, virgo. Ob vt- 
rentem setatem. “ Ftrgo inter- 
dum dicitur de e& quae virum 
passa est. Notat enim non tarn 
integritatem qu&m viridem aeta- 
tem” F. 

Virgultum , a shrub. For 
virguletum, fr. virgula . So 
Salicis, Salicetum, Salictura. 
Forcellini defines virgultum 
u multitudo virgarum pullulan- 
tium.” 

Viria, a bracelet. Pliny : 
ft Viriola Celticae dicuntur: vi¬ 
rile Celtiberica?.* Hence viria 
seems to be a Spanish word. 
And [sidorus will be wrong who 
deduces it fr. vir, viri: as beiug 
a reward to the brave. And 
those who refer it to el§co, to 
weave, entwine. And others 
who refer it to vireo, as made of 
green precious stones. 

Viriculum, - 

Viridis, green; fresh. Fr. 
vireo, to be verdant. 

Virilis , manly. Fr. vir, 
viri. 

Viritim, severally. In viros, 
per singulos viros. 

Virtue, bravery; any excel¬ 
lent quality. Cicero: “ Appel¬ 
late est a viro virtue: viri autem 
propria maxiq|£ est fortitudo.” 
Vir is here used in a sense of 
eminence. Cicero : Te oro 


1 I am obliged for the above derivation 
to my learned friend, Mr. Monck, of 
Beading. 
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colligas virumque pr&beas.” 
From viri is viritus , (as Servus, 
Servitus,^ virtue. The Greeks 
say itvtytl* for bravery. 

Virus, vital juice, sperm. Ap¬ 
plied to the juice of serpents, it 
means poison, and is referred to 
any poisonous juice, taste, or 
smell. Fr. vires, power, vigor, 
or from the same origin as vires . 
Nagel: “ His omnibus rebus 
significatio qucedam roboris seu 
principii vitalis inest” Essen¬ 
tial vigor, % Al. from !o$, poi¬ 
son ; V prefixed as in Vis, and 
R inserted as in nuRus, uRo. 
But the first senses of this word 
do not easily follow from hence. 
. Vis , force, might. Fr. i$ t as 
’/Sea, Video. ; 

Viscum, Viscus, the mistletoe; 
birdlime made from it. Fr* 
S£o$, i. e. ixaos, transp. l<rxo$, 
whence viscus , as */$, Vis. 

Viscus, etfs, a bowel or en- 
trail. Viscera, the eotraik; die 
belly; the womb. An off¬ 
spring, proceeding from the 
womb. Fr. to contain. Or 
from $u<rxo£, considered the 
same as fv<rx ij, which is used for 
the lower belly and also the 
larger intestine. But viscera is 
also the flesh. Servius: “ Sunt 
quicquid inter ossa et cutem.* 
As in Cicero : “Spartse pueri 
sic verberibus accipiuntur, ut 
mult us e visceribus sanguis ex¬ 
eat.” In this sense viscus is 
referred to strength. Or 

to tffxco, to adhere. Others sup¬ 
pose it put for vescus from ves- 
cor. 

Vzso, I see, come to see. Fr, 
video, visum. 

3 T 
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Visttia , —— 

Visum, a vision, apparition. 
Fr. video, vidsum , visum. 

Vita, life. Fr. vieo, 

*um, whence vivita, vita, that 
which is lived. So Voveo, Vo- 
vitum, Votum. % Al. from 
/Storq. 

Vxtellm, a little calf. Fr. 
vitulus. 

Vitellus: See Appendix. 

Vitex , a kind of withy. Of 
the same origin as Vitis and 
Vimen. 

Vititcna, a vile bawd. “ Vi- 
tiosa lena. A vitium et lena" 
F. See Vitilitigo. 

Vitiligo, a cutaneous erup¬ 
tion called the morpbew. Fr. 
vitium, as Fumus, Fumiligo, 
whence Fuligo; Udus, Udiligo, 
whence Uligo. “ Fr. vitulus, 
veal. Because of the whiteness 
of the skin and flesh.” Tt. The 
Greeks, says Festus, call it *A\- 
fi$, we Albus. 

Viti/is, good for tying or 
binding with ; flexible. Hence 
vitilia are twigs or wicker work. 
For vietilis fr. vieo, vielum. 

Vitititigo, 1 wrangle for vi- 
tious or base purposes; I de¬ 
tract basely. “ Vitilitigator, 
qui sol& pravitate contentionem 
querit, vitiosus litigator .” F. 

Vxtio, I spoil, mar. Vitium. 
rei infero. 

Vitis, a vine. Fr. vieo, vie- 
turn, vitum. “‘Either because 
it requires to be tied or bound 
to something: or because it is 
easily bent and useful for bind¬ 
ing with.” F. “ Quia compre- 
beusa vincit, et ligamenti instar 
flexibilis est.” Wachter, who 


explain* tfc* old Gefiri.' fatten 
“ cogere qttocunqile rnodo.” Fi« 
tit was also a vine sapling car¬ 
ried by centurions, and therefore 
the office of a centurion. 

Vitium, fault, blemish, 
wrong, vice, defect. Fr. wrrior, 
fault, guilt, used like ahia, and 
the neuter of sufrio*, faulty, 
guilty. So from M«vro$ we have 
Ventus, from Oho; Viimm. % 
Wachter notices Anglo-Sax. tri- 
tan, to blaine. 

Vtto, I beware of, shun. Fr. 
®, whence falBopat, i spare, 
spare myself. Parco it used in 
much the same sense. 

Vitreus, transparent or frail as 
{vitrum) glass. 

Vitricus, a step-father. For 
vatricus fr. jrorpueoV* So some 
derive llmpidus from XApmoS. 
^ Al. for vitrigus, and this for 
vicepatrigus , qui vicem patrts 
agit. 

Vitrum, glass. Also wood, 
as dyeing with a eolor like that 
of glass. Isaac Vossius refers 
to Hesychius : Afrvfov, Sokov. 
From airvpov, ahrpov, will be ui- 
trum, as from 'Ahro$ is Ventus, 
from Olvos Vinura. ^ Or fr. 
vireo, to be green ; whence trfrf- 
tum, viritrum, vitrum . Al. 
from video, viditum, whence os* 
ditrum, (as Aratum, Aratrum; 
Rutum, Rutruin,) then vitrum. 
As being seen through or Irani* 
parent. , 

Vitta, a fillet, ribband. From 
vieo, say most of the. etymolo* 
gists. If so, from vieo , vietum, 
whence vietica, (as in Manica,) 
vitica, (as Vitilis for Vietilis,) 
then vitca, vitta . Or front 
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fact considered as meaning any¬ 
thing flexible; whence vitica . 
^1 Or vitta is fr. /x/ttoj, ex«* 
plained by Hesycbius tra tpd, a 
chain. As Vix for Mix. f 
Or from the North. “Germ. 
matte, fried, wtid, a chain, band. 
Dan. vidde is a withy band. 
Germ, wetten if. to bind, tie: 
allied to which is Engl, wed” 

vr. 

Vttulor , I rejoice. Nonius s 
“ Dictum a bouse vita commo- 
do : sicut, qui nunc eat in sum- 
i b& laetitia, vivere eum dici- 
mus.” Dacier: u Vita inter- 
duoi lgetitiam et lubentiam sig- 
pat.” We have Ustula from 
IJutura. Macrobuis states that 
Hyllus said that Vituia was a 
Goddess who presided over 
pleasure. But Vitula would 
rather, come from vitulor . ^ 
AL from vitula*. That is, I 
skip about like a calf, and so 
opiit,. as Exult is from* Salio. 
But I is long. Or from ixo- 
Asf, a calf, was iraAoofuu, Ira** 
Xoufjucu, to leaplike a calf; whence 
vitulor . 

Fitulus, a bull-calf; a bul¬ 
lock. A sea-calf. The young 
of other animals. Fr. 2ruto& 
which Hesycbius' explains veo$, 
A*uXif, young, tender. % Or 
from. ira>if, which Hesycbius 
explains a bull. Forcellini 
says : “ Ab Irakis, bob ” 

Haigh says : " Fr. Irakis, from 
fays* bold.” 

Fitupero , I blame, censure. 
M For vitium paro” F. Some¬ 
what as we say, To find 
fruit. 

Vivarium , a place where (ott 


i?a) Bve animals are kept, as a 
fish-pond, warren, park. 

Fiverra, a ferret. For vi- 
viterra, as living under ground.* 

Fimdus, lively, vigorous. Fr. 
vivo, as Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Vivo, I live. Fr. from, faw, 
whence vio, and vivo, as o*$, 
oVis. So Hi m, Bio, BiBo. 
Wachter refers to Armor, byw, 
to live, and Wesb 9 byw, life. 

Fivus, alive. Fr. vivo. 

Fix ^ scarcely. From poyis, 
JEol. (ivyis, pvys, whence myx 
or mix, then bix or vix. Thus 
MoXybs became Bokyog, M6pp.x& 
Bvpfi ijf, whence Formica. For 
M, B, F, V are letters of similar 
organic sound. If As Gr. piykt, 
scarcely, is from po'yeif, with 
toils : so vuMnight be expressed 
by “ cunciis viribus ” or viribus 
alone, by exertions. Now, as 
perhaps from viVSi is viXi, and 
as from nivis, niVS, is niX ; so 
from viribus , cut down to vibe, 
might be vix• “ Fix fit quod 

cum labore fit, ita ut suomujsr 
anniti viribus oporteat.” V. 

Fieri, I have lived. See Vic- 
tus. 

Ulciscor, I revenge. Fr. 
joAXwxa, 1 destroy; mid. 
xoijmi, whence ollucor , oleor, 
uicor, and ulciscor. “ Vindictag 
gratis aliquem perditum eo.” 
V. If Or ulciscor is from ul¬ 
cus, a sore. As we say to be 
sore about a thing, so ulciscor 
might mean to be sore against, 
and so to revenge. Ulciscor 
would take an accusative, after 
the Greek construction of x£r- 
rwAflU, TWTurtm, “ to bewail.” 
So Plango, that is, Plango me, 
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takes an accusative. Ovid: 
“ Deplanxere domum.” 

Ulcus , a** sore, ulcer. Fr. 
?Xxof, whence some read iful- 
cus. But the A£olians frequent¬ 
ly dropt the aspirate, as in %)uog 
for 

Ulex ,- 

Utigo, the natural moisture 
of the earth. Fr. udus, whence 
udiligo , uligo , as Fumus, Fu- 
miligo, Fuligo. 

U/lus, any. Fr. unus, whence 
unulus, tuilus, ullus . Thus ul- 
lus is any the least: They would 
not bear any the least insult. 

Ulmus: See Appendix. 

Ulna , the arm. Also, a cubil 
measure. Fr. w\vij, 

whence olna, ulna. 

Ulpicum, African garlic. Co¬ 
lumella says that it is called by 
some allium Punicum. What 
if this should be its derivation i 
By cutting down we should 
have allipunicum, alpunicum, 
a/picum, then ulpicum , as from 
"Aft t/3»y is Umbo. 

ITZs, beyond. “ It was for¬ 
merly ultis, whence ultra * 9 aays 
Forcellini. Or uls was for ul - 
Bert's (locis), from ufter. But 
rather, uls is from ollis i. e. 
in illis locis, opposed to “ in 
his locis.” Hence oils , ols, 
uls . 

Ulterior, further, further off. 
Fr. uls, whence ulster, as Sub, 
Subter; Pr«, Praeter. From 
ulster, ulter , might be formed 
ulterus , whence ulterior . So 
Inter, Interns, Interior. 

Ultimus, furthest, last. Fr. 
ti/fer, ulterior , whence ulterri - 
mus , ultimus . 


Ultio, revenge. Fr. a dcacor^ 
L e. u/cor or ulcior, ulctus, ml - 
fin. 

Ultra, on the further aide. 
For tifterd parte. See Ulte¬ 
rior. 

l/ftro, voluntarily. For tuii- 
fro from ro/o, volitum, voltum , 
whence voltro, vultro . AI. fr* 
hktvQtgco (rpo*op), freely; cut 
down to tukispcp, ulthero, ulthro, 
ultro . 

f/ftro citroque , on this side 
and on that, to and fro. That 
is, tiftero citeroque itinere, gres- 
su, &c. 

Ulva, sedge. Fr. ixuog, itola, 
marshy; whence diva, elva , 
tt/wz, as in *EAxof, Ulcus. For¬ 
cellini explains ulva “ herba 
palust ms, quae in fluvio ac 
paludb nascitur.” % Al. from 
udus, whence udiva, udva, ulva . 
Or from 58o$, water, mois¬ 
ture. ♦ 

Ulula, an owl. Belg. uyL 
“ Ab ululo, flebilem tnoea- 
tumque sonum edo. Ut tir. 
iXokuycuv ab oXoXu£».” F. 
“ Germ, eule, Anglo-Sax. ule. n 
W. 

Ululo, I shriek, howl. Fr. 
iXokutyo. If Or, as ulula seems 
properly said of dogs and wolves, 
front vXaeo, vXw, to howl; re* 
dupl. ululo, as from UoXvg is 
Popolus, Populus. ^f Vossius 
notices Hebr. jalal or yalal; 
and . Belg. Jiuylen. Wachter 
notices J cel. yla. 1 


1 Quayle: “ Ululo is the exact ex* 
reasaon of .grief by an Irish mo|mer. n 
'bat is, it is a Celtic weed. 
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Ulysses, Ulysses. From’Otoo-- 
cTfu?, whence Udysses, (as in Ur 
from *Oti,) then Ulysses , as in 
Alacer, Oleo. 

Umbella , a little shade. For 
umbrella . 

Umbilicus , the navel; the 
middle of anything. Fr. 

Ao$, whence ombilus, [as in 
aj& 0 c 0 , am Bo; and in /xa^dvd, 
machine,] then umbilus , and 
umbilicus , as in Amicus, l/wi- 
bilicus is also a kind of cockle, 
wrinkled, says Ainsworth, like 
the navel. “ Marina cochlea, 
ciijus testa rotunda et contorta 
aimilitudinem quandam babet 
cum umbitfco hominis.” F. 
Also, a taper stick made of cedar, 
&c. round which a book was 
rolled. Because, when the book 
was folded, the stick was in the 
middle of it. ‘ Forcellini adds: 
“ Vel, quod psene eodem re- 
cidit, umbilici dictae sunt bacilli 
partes extremze, quae hike inde 
exstabant, convoluto volumine.” 
Pliny uses this word in other 
metaphorical senses. 

Umbo , the boss of a shield; 
a shield. Also, any round pro- 
Hiineuce. Fr. d?jx/3®r, which 
among the TEolians was written 
Jjx/Saw, as ¥ -dxpo$, ¥ Oxpof; w Ayxo$ f 
*Oyxo$. 

Umbra , a shade, shadow. A 
phantom, mere shadow. A 
color, pretext. An uninvited 
guest, who accompanied a great 
man to a feast, and followed 
him, as .a shadow follows the 
body. Umbra is fr. o^<pv>j, opQvot, 
darkness, transp. ov$pa, whence 
for softness o/xtyo, ombra , (as 
ctpipoo, am Bo), then umbra . f 
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Al. from a shower, as 

darkening the sky. 

Umbra , some fish. 4t Front 
its black color, says Varro. Or 
from certain oblique lines which 
go from its back, and are mixed 
up of gold and darker ones; 
which seem shadows of the for¬ 
mer. One is clear, then follows 
a dark one ; and so on from the 
head to the tail, as Rondolet 
says. The Greeks similarly 
call it rxlctiva from <rxid. Ovid 
says of them ; Corporis umbra 
Liventis.” F. By the Greeks 
it was called also email* and 
o-xiccBeuf, Donnegan says it is 
“ a kind of flat fish, remarkable 
for swimming rapidly, gliding 
as it were like a shadow.” 
The Greeks called it also <rxt- 
vctvof, i. e. covered or shaded. 

Umbraculum, a shady bower; 
Fr. umbro, I shade. 

Unci, all together, all at once; 
That is, t/Tiaoperd, und vi&, und 
sede. 

Undo , an ounce. Hence the 
twelfth part of any whole. *Fr; 
ovyxlot , which Pollux states was 
a Sicilian word. Turton notices 
Arab. ukia. And Lhuyd the 
Irish unsa. 

Uncinus , a hook. Fr. fyxi- 
vo*. Or from uncus , as Divus, 
Divinus. 

Uncus, a hook; an iron drag 
hooked at the end; an anchor. Fr. 
Syxo$, which was so used. The 
Greeks said also Syxrj, oyxiyo*. 

Uncus, hooked, curved. See 
above. 

Undo, a wave. Fr. ol lam, 
ollalm, to swell; whence oKavo*, 
olStos, oltiva, swelling;, transp. 



elvSe, then unda, as pUnio from 
ir OIvy). Euripides has oKp dkig. 
So xvfta is fr. xv», to swell. 

Ah from olfyto, same as unda. 
Hence olfi&a, for softness oJrfeu 

Wachter says: “ Latinos a 
Celtics! voce doit, aqua, unda, 
forra&sse per metath.(i. e. ond,) 
unda, Francos und 9 quivis abs¬ 
que monitore intelligit.” 1 

Unde, whence. Fr. MerSe, 
(which Donnegan translates 
94 from whence ” as well as 
u from thence,”)whence 
and unde, as *Ekxog, Ulcus. % 
Al. from Mev, Me. % Or from 
m It. That is, If coy Be tcwws. 

Undeeumque, from what place 
aoever. For undequocumque, 
whence-soever. A quocutnque 
Toco unde fieri potest. 

Undeinginti, nineteen. Unm 
de viginti. 

Undtque, from all parts, from 
all sides. Fr. undeeumque, un¬ 
deque, then undtque, as protE- 
nus, protlnus. 

Undo, 1 abound. From the 
notion of waters rising in surges, 
and spreading themselves aronp<L. 
See Abundo. 

Unedo: See Appendix. 

Ungo, Unguo, 1 smear, daub; 
I bathe, moisten. Fr. tyx* 00 * 
Vfyik, or ey/jm, I pour in, in* 
fuse. Thus Taig brurTOketig Ba- 
Ufvd hy%e Ty is to bathe letters 
with tears. U for E, as in *£&- 
mg, Ulcus. 

Unguen, Unguentum, any fat 
odorousliquor for anointing with. 
Fr. ungo, unguo. 

Unguis, a nail, claw, talon. 


1 Al. from MSm, (&&*,) to agitate. 


A vintage-hook. * Also, a col¬ 
lection of matter in the pupil of 
the eye, in the shape o£ a man's 
nail.” Tt. Unguis is fr. owif, 
Swypg r transp. Syyruog, whence 
onguis, unguis, f Al. from 
Syxog, a hook. As being curved 
or crooked. ^ Quayle refers to 
Celt, ionga. 

Unguia , a hoof; also, a claqq 
talon, like Unguis, which is 
used also of a hoof. “ Unguia 
is not from unguis; but, aa un¬ 
guis is from Snyeg, so unga is 
from accus. Svv/u, and thence 
unguia” V. Or from a word 
unx, ungis, fr. owf, oaf. ^ Or 
from ayxvkr„ curved- As w Ap> 
Umbo. 

Unguia, aninstnimentof totv 
ture, resembling the (ungulas) 
talons of w ild beasts. 

Ungiilus, a ' ring. u From 
uncus, whence pnculus, tutgu- 
las. Because it is curved " Vi 
Orfr. ayxvkog. See Unguhu 

Untcus, only, alone, singlet 
incomparable; singularly dear. 
Fr. umts. As Tetrus, fthat is, 
Teter,) Tetricus. U AL from 
hmig, as Unus from *Evog. 

Unio, the number one. Fr. 
unus. Also, a union of many 
things into ode. Also, a specie* 
of onion or scallion. Cote* 
inella : “ Pompeianam cwpam, 
vel etiam Marsicam simplicen% 
quam vocant utiionem. rustic^ 
eligito. Ea est autem qnw non 
fructicavit, nec babuit sobolee 
adhaerentes.” Forcellini calls it 
“ umcaulis.” Also, a pearl. 
“ Because,” says Turton, “ there 
is never more tbqn ons found 
ip the same shell.” This iawpt 
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true. Rather, .because there 
are never two alike in the same 
shell. Pliny: 44 Dos omnis in 
candore, magnitudine, orbe, 
pondere, haud promptis rebus : 
in tantum ut nulli duo reperian- 
tur 1 ndiscbeti : unde nomen 
umionum Romans imposuere 
delicis.” Vossius thinks it may 
be called from its resemblance 
to the scallion, mentioned 
above. 

Universus, entirely all, all 
together. Ab otnni parte orr¬ 
ises in unum. 

Unqunm , at any time. Short¬ 
ened from Unam aliquam , or 
unam quanquam , i. e. boratn, 
diem, or partem, or rem. Se¬ 
cundum being understood. 
Compare Alids. f Or for 
unicorn, whence uncam, un- 
quam . 

Unu$, one, alone, fr. olvog, 
alone. Hesychins explains ol- 
by /&om£fiv, and oltwrr* by 
ovqpq. if Al. from hh gen. of 
Ag. As *£Axo$, Ulcus. But 
then U should rather be short, 
if Wachter notices Germ, ein, 
Beig. ten, Welsh tm, Angio-Sax. 
sm, Goth, aim . 

Unxia , the Goddess who pre¬ 
sided over anointings. Fr. un- 
go, unxi. 

Vocabulum, a name by which 
a thing ( vocatur ) is called. A 
noun. 

Vdcalis, having (voc&n) a 
voice; having a loud voice. 

Vocifcrot , I cry aloud. V o- 
ccm longi fero . 

■ V6co, f call to, call; sum- 
tnon; invite. Fr. /Soeus, 0o£, 1 
call upon, cry aloud to. Hence 


voo, (a9 B<», Vivo,) then ooco, ai 
rxiog, speCus. 

Voconia pyra: See Appen¬ 
dix. 

Vila , the palm of the hand, 
and sole of the foot. Fr. xf/Sij, 
a hand, transp. 0oXi j, whence 
vvia. Hesycbius: Aofiotr 
^ Wachter: “ Loja occurs in 
the sense of vola manfrs among 
the Goths in the version of Ul- 
• bilas in Mark 14, 65. The 
Suecian loftten even liow signi* 
fies the same thing.” Lo/b 
transposed iafola, vola . if Vos- 
sius : “ From /3oA$, a cast. Be¬ 
cause, what is thrown, is laid 
hold of by this part.” If jSoPu) 
could mean a hit or blow, then 
vola might be compared with 
Wrap, the palm of the hand, fr» 
fi>» fut. of Salpa, 1 strike. Pe* 
tronius: “Oihominis palms 
excussissimh puls AT •” VAl. 
from ftit. of uaKkao, allied 
to which is vshtfu), palms. 
" The iEolians said orpOrog for 
otgArig, fipOtfag for figAtiimg.” 

V * 

Volatica , a witch. Fr. vola w 
As flitting about or fleeting. 1 

Votima, a kind of large pear. 
« According to Servius, because 
it fills the (yolam) hand. But 
Servius adds 4 volema pira lin* 
guft Gallicft bona et grandia/ 
Whence it is a Gallic or 


1 " In Tertnllian de Pallio * Qui ml ls- 
tiettm spectat,’ some understand it a 
soothsayer who conjectures (ex volatu) 
rom the flight of birds: others a geomo 
trician who measures things by the {vola) 
m of his hand ; 'or who measures the 
d, from vola, which in the Phoenician 
language signifies land .* 1 F. 
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German word. Hence it is 
rather from the German or Bel* 
gic vol, full, whence vollen, to 
fill. Virgil calls them gra- 
via.” V. 

Volo, as, 1 fly. Fr. /3o\*», 
/3oX£, in a neuter sense, pro* 
jtcio me. 'PipQatJog, swift, is 
from plmoo, to throw ; p f.ifaQa, 
pi foe, Fr. T 0 \au>, xoXco, 

says Haigh. In the sense, I 
suppose, of Verto me, I wheel 
round and round, I flit. Teu¬ 
ton. voghel. Germ, vogel, is a 
bird. 

Volo , 1 wish. If /SouAofwu is 
properly deduced by Lennep 
from /SoXe'co, fioXob, “ i. e. ani- 
mum tneum adjicio ad aliquara 
rem, adeoque volo,”—from j3o- 
i. e. @o\a> vow, might be 
volo. Others deduce volo from 
/3ouXa>, (whence /SovXo/tai,) for 
voulo. Germ, zvollen is to will 
or wish. If 0eXw became piAa, 
as tvjg became frjg, from Qe\co 
might be velo, velim, and velo 
might have been changed to 
volo , as veog, nEvus, became 
nOvus, and e[ut>, vEmo* became 
vOmo. Also from k\a> we 
might get velo , as from 'Emriga, 
Vespera : then volo. From vo¬ 
lts is vis, from volit is volt, 
vult. 

\ Volones , volunteers in the 
army. Fr. volo. 

Volsella, a, tweezers. Fr. 
vello, vulsum and votsum , as 
Verto, Versum and Vorsum. 

Volva, the sec undine. Fr. 
volvo, in the seuse of involvo^ 
to wrap. Forcellini explains 
volva “ involucrum feetfis et 
fungorum,” 


VolubilUas, readiness of 
speech. Fr. voluo, whence vol* 
vo . Properly, the easiness with 
which anything rolls on. 

Folucer , flying; swift. Fr. 
volo. 

Folucra, a wine-fretter. Fr. 
voluo , whence volvo . It is call¬ 
ed otherwise Volvox, Convol¬ 
vulus, Involvulus. 

Folumtn , a rolling, winding; 
a fold, wreath, spire. Also a 
book or volume. For the an¬ 
cient mode of making up books 
consisted in pasting several sheets 
together,- and rolling them on 
a staff. Fr. voluo, whence 
volvo. 

Voluntas, the will; a wish; 
a will or testament. Fr. volo . 
For volentus, ir. volens, entis. 
Though in truth entis is for outh 
or untis from Greek ovrog. 

Volvo, 1. roll. Volvo ani- 
tno, I roll or revolve in my 
mind, ponder. Volvo is for 
voluo, (as Soluo, Solvo,) whence 
volutum, volubilis . Voluo is 
fr. iroXevao. 

Volupe, Volup ’, agreeable. 
Fr. volupis, and this from volo, 
I wish, desire. That is, de¬ 
sirable. 

Voluptas, pleasure. Fr. oo- 
lupe; whence volupitas, volup¬ 
tas. 

Foluta, the member of a 
column. Fr. volvo, volutum . 
Harris describes it as that part 
of the capitals of the Ionic, 
Corinthian and Ctteiposite or¬ 
ders, which is supposed to re¬ 
present the bark of trees twist¬ 
ed and turned.into spiral lines; 
or, according to others, the 
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head-dresses of virgins in their 
long hair. 

Voluto, 1 ponder. Also, I 
roll, wallow. Fr. voluo , xolu- 
turn . See Volvo. 

Vomer , a ploughshare, the 
iron of the plough. Fr. vomo , 
vdmi, as eroo, emi. Because it 
casts up the earth. “ Vomo 
metaphoric^, largi ejicio, ejec- 
to.” F. 

Vomica , an imposthuuie. Fr. 
vomo . As discharging sanious 
matter. 

Vomo, I vomit. Fr. i/tcco, 
ifjuio, whence vemo, (as */?, 
Vis,) then vomo , as rtog, nEvus, 
nOvus; and sOcer for sEcer 
from "Exvgof. 

Vopiscus , one who of two 
children conceived is properly 
born, the other being an abor¬ 
tion. t€ Fr. Man. As left 
behind,” says Scheide. Or from 
owiate might be onrSixo?, whence 

Vorago, a whirlpool; hence 
a prodigal. Fr. voro. So ima¬ 
go, Origo. 

Voro, I devour. Fr. fopiao, 
|3 opw, whence fyfa, &c. . 

Vortex , a whirlpool, whirl¬ 
wind. Fr. verto, vorto . See 
Verto. 

Vos, ye. Fr. o-$», transp. 
whence vos . 

Vbium , a vow; a prayer to 
a Deity attended with a pro¬ 
mise or vow; a prayer; a wish 
or desire breathed in a prayer, 
the object of a prayer. Fr. 
voveo, vovitum , votum . 

Voveo, 1 vow; pray for a 
thing, while I vow to do some¬ 
thing to obtain it; I pray for, 
Etym . 


desire, wish* Fr. jSe£aila>, fit- 
fium, whence boheo, (exactly as 
*E\AIov became OlEutn,) for 
softness voveo . Donnegan : 
“ BelSaw, to assure, to affirm or 
promise with certainty, fie/3#/- 
awir, a firm promise.” Al. 
from /Soceo, considered the same 
as jSoaco, 1 call out upon. Hence 
boeo, bo Veo , voveo. As Bi»,ViV o. 

Vox , rocts, the voice; a 
sound or word uttered by the 
voice. Qu& quis vocat. Hence 
vocis, vocSp vox. Or rather vox 
is for vocans , vocns, vocs , as 
Regens becomes Regns, Regs, 
Rex. Al. from fut. 

fkacroo, iEoI. fioa%a>, to. 

Upilio: See Opilio. 

Upupa, a houpoo, puet. Fr. 
tro^, hro*o$, If From the 
sound, pu pu % says Varro. 

Upupa , a kind of mattock. 
“ For it somewhat represented 
the head and beak of a upupa * 
Ainsw. 

Urania , one of the Muses. 
Oupavlr). 

Urbanus , pertaining (ad ur- 
bem) to the city, and so opposed 
to the boorish and uncouth man¬ 
ners of rustics. Hence refined, 
courteous, polite, humorous, 
witty. 

Urbs, urbis, a city. Fr. or- 
bis, orbs, a circle. Ovid : “ Ubi 
dicitur altam Coctilibus muris 
cinxissr Semiramis urbem.” 
So we speak of Round the 
town, Al. from trr bus or ur- 
vus, round. See Orbis. % Pom- 
ponius Digest.: t( Urbs ab wr- 
bo appellata est: urbare est 
aratro definire.” Ainsworth: 
“ Ab urbo , parte aratri quo 
3 u 
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rouri designabantur.” The north* 
ern orva, urva, was to plough. 

Al. from xoAi?, transp. oKzif, 
S\w$, whence orbs, (as tuRban 
is for tuLban, and French 
oRme for oLme from uL- 
nius,) then urbs . 

Urcebiaris herbs, the herb 
feverfew. From its uses in scow* 
cring glass ( urceolos ) vessels. 

Urceus, a pitcher. Fr. vpxn> 
an earthen vessel. 

Urtdo, a burning on the skin. 
A scorching or blasting of trees. 
Fr. uro. So Torpedo. 

Urgeo, Urgueo, I press, drive, 
impel. Fr. opw, i move, ex- 
cite; pf. topxa , whence topxiot 9 
topyioo, orgeo, urgeo . U Or 
from toxco or tgyco, topxa or 
lopya, 1 shut up, and so press 
in. Hirtius : “ Accidit ut pel- 
lerent urgerentque in oppidum.” 
Cicero: li Urbem premere at- 

! [ue urgere,” hem in. Or fr. 
§ya>, tigyco, I drive away, ^f 
Al. from dpeyao, iptysoo, Spyeoo, 1 
stretch out my hand to thrust. 
IT Al. from tpyor. 1 impel to 
work. ^ Al. from ipyij, anger, 
whence a word 6py(a>, 1 stimu¬ 
late to anger, and I stimulate 
generally. Or, as ipyaoo is to 
feel an ardent incitement or im¬ 
pulse, perhaps oqyam or igyeoo 
was used for giving such an 
impulse. 1 

Urigo , a burning passion. 
Fr. uro, as Orior, Origo. 

Urtna, urine. Fr. oSgor, 
whence a word wpwo;, ouptfnj, 


1 Al. from ovpaytot, obpy4* t I lead the 


ad urinam per linens. Or saw, 
as in Divina, Piscina. . . > 

. Urino , Urinor, l dive. Cor¬ 
rupted from ipewaet, ipeuv ®, 1 
seek, search; transp. vguvm, 
contr. vpttvoo, urino* 

Urtna ova, addle-eggs. 05- 
v* da. 

Uma , a waterpot, pitcher, 

urn, box, vote-box. Fr. SScop, 

water; whence transp. 

o^5/vij, urdna , uma. Aspirate 
diopt as in Ulcus. Al. from 

uro , whence urina, (as Piscina,) 
uma . As prepared by burning. 
% Al. from orca or vgx$, a kind 
of vessel, wheuce ordna, oma, 
uma, or vrcina , umaJ 

Uro, 1 burn. Fr. §Set, as 
wi$ 9 nuRua; fiowrcun, musa- 
Rum. Also, 1 nip or pinch 
with cold, the effects of which 
are similar to those of fire. 
Also, 1 sting so as to produce a 
•burning beat; hence, 1 sting 
the mind, gall, vex. 

Urbppgium, the rump. Ou- 
povvytov. . 

Urruncum, - 

Ursus: See Appendix. 

Urtica , a nettle. Fr. uro, to 
sting ; supine uritum , urtum . 
So Mergo, Mergitum, Mertum, 
whence Merto. Macer: c ‘ Nec 
immeritd nomen sumsisse mere- 
tur, Tacta qu&d exurat digitos 
urtica tenentis.”. Urtica is also 
a sea substance between the 
animal and the shrub. Pliny: 


* Al. from I dive. How ? 

• 1 Al. from urinor. •• Qodd, sub ter 
aquam demersum atque mde runus emer¬ 
gens, vrinant it speciem przebexe *idea~ 
tur.” V. 
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## Vis pruritu mordax, eadem* 
que quae terrbstbis tirtiaB.” 

Urus, a kind of wild ox. A 
northern word. Macrobius : 
** Uri Gallic a vox eat, qu& 
feri boves significantur.” Germ. 
aur, ur, is ferus, sylvestris. 
Virgil calb them “sylvestrbs 

tin’.” 

Uspiam, iu any place. Com- 
pare Usquam. Piam, as in 
Quispiam. 

Usquam , in any place; to any 
place. For ullisquam i. e. lo- 
cis : whence tilsquam , usquam . 
Qtiam as in Quisquam, and as 
Piam is Uspiam, which seems 
to be put for Ullispiam. % AI. 
from ?»*, c£?, unto, and quam 
i. e. aliquam . Hence “ to any 
place” is supposed the primary 
meanings 

Usque , as far as, unto, to. 
Fr. eoe$ or que being for 
xjj, aliqno aut ullo modo ; or for 
x«. See Absque. Also, con¬ 
tinually, incessantly. That is, 
all the time reckoned from one 
point to another. 

Usta , burnt ceruse. Fr. tiro, 
ursi , tissi, ustum . 

Ustulo % I burn all round, 
singe. «Fr. uro, ustum . 

Usura , the use or enjoyment 
of a thing; interest paid for 
the use of money lent. Fr. 
utor, usum , usurus . 

Usurpo , 1 use much; I ex¬ 
ercise, practice, execute, per¬ 
form. Also, l call, name, i. e. 
nomine, 1 use by a particular 
name. Columella: 99 Hoc no¬ 
mine usurpant agricolae ram os” 
&c. Also, I make my own by 
use or prescriptive right; I ac¬ 


quire. Also, 1 make use of 
without proper claim, usurp. 
Fr. usura , whence usuripo f 
usurpo . Po is possibly from 
Gr. -tco, as in toAira, !gww, fUXr 
ro, &c. Or it may be allied to 
Pe in Volupe. 

Usus, use, practice, enjoy¬ 
ment of a thing, profit derived 
by the use of a thing. Abo, 
use, custom, acquaintance, inti¬ 
macy. Fr. utor 9 whence utsus, 
usus . 

. Ut, as, like as, according as. 
For till, and this for life, from 
cure i. e. rpoKoo. Or from core, 
which Donnegan states is Doric 
for axnrf. The aspirate is 
dropt, as in *EAxo$, Ulcus; and 
fl changed to u, as in humerus 
from v /2ftof, r Hfjiog, and in fiiris 
from Qflpo$. Again, ut is how. 
Cicero : 44 Credo te audisse ut 
me circumsteterint.” r Ihn 
would mean the same. Ut is 
also 44 how” in exclamations and 
in interrogations. Abo, how¬ 
soever, although, like Quamvis. 
So ut ut is howsoever, in what¬ 
ever manner : ut being repeated, 
as Quis in Quisquis. Ut is also 
as soon as, or during the time 
that. Cicero: 49 Ut haec audi- 
vit,” &c. Terence: 94 Ut nu- 
merabatur argentum, intervenit 
homo.” Ut is here, frs (xpotm). 
Or it isliere the same as before. 
For we should say. Just as he 
heard tbb. Just as it was being 
counted. Ut is also so that, in 
order that, to the end that, and 
may here be referred to core for 
cfore. And where it means to 
such a degree that, and is put 
after Adeo, Sic, Talis, && 
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But where ut is that, as in Ne- 
pos: u Si veruin eat ut populus 
B. omnes gentes virtule supera- 
rit,” there uti seems to come 
from on. And so where it 
means, I wish that, velim ut. 
Yet it can be explained, Velim 
ita ut. Some refer uti and ut 
in all their significations to £r<: 
but Vossius well observes that 
ut is used in numerous senses in 
which on is not. 

Utcumque , howsoever, when¬ 
soever. Ut is how and when, 
and cumque , soever. See Qui- 
punnue. 

Utensilia, utensils. Fr. utor. 
As necessary for use. 

Uter, a bag of skin or leather 
blown up like a bladder. Fr. 
ol$of, iEol. otiop, a swelling 
tumor: hence it might be used 
for a swollen bag. Fr. oldog is 
uder, uter . Al. from otiegog, 
the paunch. Or fr. uterus . 
“ Siquidem uter vinum, oleum, 
uterus foetum continet: uter 
corio, uterus cute tegitur: uter 
protuberat, ita et uterus ” V. 

Uter , whether of the two. 
Uter i. e. uterus is fr. oxongog: 
dropping %o, ortgog. We have 
Ulysses from 'Obueewg. % Or 
fr. mpog, other. Or from 6 rr§- 
pog, the other: whence ovrsgog, 
uterus . But then U should be 
long. 

Uttrinus , born of the same 
mother, ex eodem utero . 

Ulerque , both the one and 
the other. For utercunque, whe- 
thersoever of the two. This 
sense of uterque seems properly 
to require another uterque to 
support it. As in Terence: 


“ Uterque utrique est cordi.” 
Caesar: “ Cftm uterque utri~ 
que esset exercitus in conspec- 
tu” 

Uterus, the paunch, belly ; 
the womb. From Sfopog or o3e- 
gog 9 which is explained by Heay- 
cbius ya<rrr)p, which has both the 
senses. Hence uderus, as ’OStxr- 
es ug, Ulysses : then uterus . % 

Al. from varipa, (Orepa,) the 
womb. If Al. from uter , a bag. 
Uti: See Ut. 

Uiilis , useful, fit, &c. Fr. 
utor. Fit to be used. As Gr. 
Xgrjcipog from xpaofiat, xgrprofuu. 

Utinam , 1 wish that. Uti is 
Velim uti or ut. Ut is used in 
the same sense. Nam , as in 
Quisnam, Quianam. It seems 
here to bear distinctly the sense 
of pijv, (/Eol. p£v, tranap. vd/x,) 
truly. 

Utique , certainly, assuredly. 
For uticumque, utcunque , as 
Ubique is for Ubicunque. 
That is, howsoever, in what way 
soever, in every way, under any 
circumstances. 

Utor , .1 am in the habit of 
using, 1 make use of. Also, I 
am in habits of intimacy with. 
Fr. ?9c0, I am accustomed ; pf. 
mid. loifa, whence a verb ioiSca, 
iotSab, whence eiitho , (as pUnio 
from xOIyy),) then eutho , utAo, 
and uto, as laTeo fr. toOecs. Al. 
from pf. mid. soda, whence a 
verb icofla, whence eutho , 

(as fllpog, fUris,) utAo, then 
uto. Or from transposed 
to »e4», oetho, at ho , then utAo, 
as pUnio from pCEna. Or 
iSioo was formed from Hoo, as 
the T is added in su&w, iu6v$, 
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ruAaV, tupuf, sopwg. 1 Uto was 
anciently used, as Priscian af» 
firms. Indeed it is used by 
Cato. 

Utpote , as.. Utpote properly 
expresses such a likeness as is 
(pote) possible in the nature of 
the case. Plautus: “ Satis ne- 
quam sum, utpote qui bodie in- 
ceperim amare.” Again: " Si- 
miJiorem mulierem, magisque 
eaudem, utpote qua? non sit 
eadem, non reor.” 

Utricularius , one who plays 
on a bag-pipe. Fr. uter , utri, 
whence utricu/us. 

Utrinque, on both sides. It 
seems formed from uterque , 
utrumque , like Hinc and 11- 
linc. 

Utrum, whether of the two; 
whether. Fr. uter, utrum . 

Ut ut: See Ut. 

Uva, a grape. Fr. ureo, to 
be moist. As full of juice or 
moisture. Varro : ** Uvee, ab 
wore” Or it is from or 
veto, whence uveo . Or from 
5$o;, moisture ; whence udiva , 
uva . Or uva is from oJSof, a 
swelling; whence udiva, uva . 
Uva is also said of bees hanging 
like a cluster of grapes; and of 
the glandulous substance which 
hangs down from the middle of 
the soft paUte, from its re* 
semblance to a grape. 

Uveo , I am wet, moist. Fr. 
bieo, whence mrhg, rain. 

Uvidus, wet. Fr. uveo, as 
Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Vulcdnus, V ulcan. Fr. ftili - 


go, whence Fuliganus, (like 
Oppidanus, Arcanus,) Fulga - 
nus, Fulcanus, Vnlcanus. 

Al. from fulgeo, whence FuU 
ganus, &c. % Vosshis refers 

it to Tubalcain, Tu being 
omitted. 

Vulgo, • 1 make common, 
spread among the ( vulgus ) peo¬ 
ple. 

Vulgd, commonly, generally. 
In vulgo. 

Vulgus, Volgus, a crowd, 
populace. Fr. o%Ao?, transp. 
oA^oj, F6k/p$, whence folgus 
and volgus. Wachter notices 
Anglo-Sax. folc. Germ, volk, 
folk. 

Vulttus, a wound; mental 
wound, calamity, grief. Fr. 
ouAkj, a wound made whole, 
whence ov\mg, ooKvog, vulnus . 

Or from ooXmg, same as ou- 
Aiof, destructive, fatal. % Al. 
from !\xog, a wound; whence 
a word iKxmg, tXrog, then vul- 
nus, as "EXxos, Ulcus.* 

Vulpes, Volpes , a fox. Fr. 
aAconj£, FaXwvyfe, whence valo- 
pes, volpes . Or fr. kkumr&, 
transp. )£, whence volpex 9 
(as 9 Aivrog, Ventus,) volpes . ^ 
Al. from volipes. Qui volat 
pedibus . Or pes, as in Sospes, 
Caespes. 

Vu/tuosus, expressing too 
much the feeling of the mind 
by drawing in or distorting the 
( vultum ) countenance; affected, 
sour, louring. 

Vu/tur, Voltur, a vulture. 
Fr. dXs’rilp, a destroyer ; whence 


9 “ Fr. *A od*, Aa oS», to bruise, beat.*' 
1 See Lennep Etym. Gr. Haigh. Hence then hk6lros t faros. 
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iXrfy, vo/ter, voltur . f Or fr. 
vel/o, whence vultum , as Pello, 
Pultum, whence Pulto. From 
iu plucking or tearing, % Al. 
from volo, whence volatum , vol- 
tum. “ Ob crebrum volatum ” 
F. “ A vultus. A perspicacis- 
9ttno vultu.” Aiusw. 

Vulturnus, the east wind, or 
south-east wind. Vossius sus¬ 
pects that is so called, as blow¬ 
ing from the Mare VuUumum , 
mentioned by Pliny, 35, 26. 

Or from volvo, volntum , 
whence voluturnus , voltumus , 
as Taciturn, Taciturnus. Isaac 
Vossius: M Vultumum inter 
Deos recenset Dositheus, et in- 
terpretatur <tt po$u>v, ut dici 
possit a volvendo” If Al. from 
vofo, volatum , whence volatur - 
mis, voltumus . 

Vultus , Voltus, the coun¬ 
tenance. Fr. vo/o, volitum , 
voltum , whence voltus. As in¬ 
dicating the wishes and desires. 

Vulva, the matrice or womb. 
From co/t?o, whence oo/vn, t?u/- 
fus. Quae foetura involvit .* 

Uxor, a wife. Uxoris is fr. 
(w&opof, livtmgos, whence unx- 
om, uxoris; or whence j;va>po$, 
transp. uxoris. Or uxor is from 
a word (vvawp, %6voop, transp. 
unxor , uxor, or uxnor, uxor . 

Al. for unxor from ungo, 
«nxt. From smearing with fat 
the posts of her husband’s house 
on her first entrance. Pliny: 
“ Proxima adipis laus est, max¬ 
ima suilli, apud antiquos etiam 
religiosi. Cert£ nov® nupt® 


iotrantes etiamnum solerae ha- 
bent postes eo attingere.”* 


X. 

Xertium, a gift sent to a 
stranger, guest, friend, ftc, 
Berios. 

Xerampelinus, of the color 
of dried vine-leaves. Bqgufur*- 
Xjvo;. 

Xerophagia, the eating of dry 
meat. Btipofayla* 

Xtphiasy the sword-fish. Bi- 

flaf. 

Xystus , a covered place, 
piazza; a covered or shady 
walk. Boar is. 


Z. 

Zabulus , the devil. ZifioXog. 
Zamia , a loss. Zqpfrt, Dor. 

(aft/a. 

Zaplutus, very rich. Za- 
*A0UT0£. 

Zea, spelt, a kind of corn. 
Zt*. 

Zeldtes , jealous. ZqAarrq;. 
Zclotypus, jealous. ZijXoro- 
ro(. 

Ze/us, zeal. ZijAo$. 

Zema, a boiler, &c. Z^uy 
or CcpM. 

Zephurus , the west wind. Z«- 
popo;. 

Zefa, an apartment. From 


9 Donatos adds: “ Vel qudd lotos ma- 
ritos ungebant and quotes Ennius : 
*' Exin Tarquinium bona fiemina lavit et 


• 1 Al. from ScA^j, jEol. fkAfvs, 
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diata, whence zeta . The Greek 
ZotfioKog is the same as Ji40oXs$« 
We say solJer for solDler. 

Zingtberi, ginger. Ziyylfit- 
qig. 

Zizania, tares. Zi$awo. 

Zodiac us f the Zodiac, Z 00 - 
8*0x0';. 

Zona, a girdle, zone. Zconf. 
Also, a purse, which the an¬ 
cients wore in their girdles. 
Zona are the zones, or circles 
which surround the sky and 
earth, like girdles. 


Zothcca> a chamber or recess. 
Supposed by Salmasius to 
mean properly (9i}xij) a place 
where (££«) animals were kept 
and fattened for sacrifices, as in 
the Temple of Jerusalem were 
recesses for this purpose. But 
some understand it as a room 
where persons stay or live. Fr. 

and ftjxq, a repository, it 
is at all events the Greek Cco^xq. 

Zygia, presiding over nup¬ 
tials. Zuyla . 

Zythum, beer or ale. Zii 0 ;. 
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Abies, a fir. " Fr. Hxios, a wild pear; 
the fruit of which its cones something 
resemble.** Tu % From &fks, says 
Haigh. *'A/3t«r is explained by Hesychios 
a fir or pitch-tree. Bat Stephens says 
that filter is nothing but Lat. abut. 

Acerra, a censer, a chest or vessel to 
bora incense in. Fr. deer, whence acere- 
ra, (as 'l.oxipa, Patera,) acerra. As 
made of maple-wood. So Pyxis, a box, 
is called from being made of box-wood. 
And perhaps this derivation of acerra is 
correct. 1 Al. from i<rxtya, an altar; 
transp. iurxtya, dglpo. Festus calls it 
an altar which was placed before a dead 
person, and on which incense was burnt. 

Ador , a kind of pure wheat. “ From 
a, not; $6pv, a spear. This com being 
without the beard or spear.** Tt. % Al. 
for athor (See Deus) fr. it a beard of 
com. % Al. from adoro, as Agger from 
Aggero. As being used in adorations. 

Adulo, Adulor, I fawn upon, soothe, 
caress, flatter. As this word is applied 
peculiarly to dogs, Mr. Barker 1 states 
that he rejects every etymology of it 
which does not refer to dogs. He favors 
the following derivation of Martini : 
** Malim ab atiZfi significants olUm; ut 
adulor sit, Sector oUam more canum iis 
caudk blandientium, a quibus catillones 
esse sinuntur.** He observes that Dacier 
has omitted this reference to dogs in giv¬ 
ing the same derivation : 44 Adolari pro 
adollari , ad oUam ire, ollam sectari, quod 
parasitis aolenne.** It appears that adu¬ 
lor was written also adohr. f Al. from 
dxdaj, 6x£, to bark or yelp. For adhulo. 
That is, to fawn upon by yelping. 5T Al. 
fbr adotculor , cut down to adoulor. f Al. 


1 Classical Journal, No. 20, p. 387. 


for aduro from obpb, a tail. That is, to 
fawn upon by moving the tail, f Of 
those who omit a reference to dogs, some 
suppose adulor to be properly said of 
those who ever wait (ad aulas) at the hall* 
and palaces of the great to flatter them. % 
Or of those who are (ad alam alteriua) at 
the wing of another. As contUbernalis 
is from tAberaa. f Al. from 5ovXos, a 
slave. From the .servility of flatterers. 
A added, after the Greek method : or 
put for ad. Adulor for addulor , as Omit- 
to for Ommitto. T Al. from afioXlfw, 
Doric for ^uAifw, I speak pleasant things 
to another. But A should be long, and 
U short. 

AEtchlut, Esdtius, the beech, or hay 
oak, or holm oak. Fr. esca , as Qyybs from 
*dy«. Turton: •• Because its nut or 
mast is edible.’* Martini: 44 No age was 
so ignorant as not to know the use of 
com : although at the same time men 
employed for food those things which 
were attainable without any great labor or 
preparation: and hence might well 
be called from fay*7*.” But this deri¬ 
vation says nothing of the diphthong.* T 
Al. from aiytXt&ty, a kind of beech. Hence 
cegilus, asciUs, (as fuoTAw, misCeo,) e- 
scilus , (as anciently PceSna for Poena,) 
then ascuhu. 

AJfanue, idle discourse, tittle-tattle, 
sluff; nonsense. Fr. off or, oris. See 
Fatuus. Ad, over-much. 1 Al. from 
*A<pdyvai, Aphannce, a paltry town in Si¬ 
cily or in Attica, and proverbially used 
for anything vile or low. See Apins. 
f Al. for awania from ad and vaunt. 

AfVnalia, ton, some festival. Voasius: 
“ From Hyova, libations to the dead. 
Used in a confined sense. The LXX. 
have byivovs xodr.** H Varro seems to 
deduce it from Aystr, a leader: 44 Dies 
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Agonales dicti ab agone, eo quod interro¬ 
gator princeps civitatis, et princeps 
gregis immolatur.” 

Alta, a die ; came of dice. From 
aXcd, Doric of ^Acd, vain, senseless, silly, 
unprofitable. If Al. from &Ai), perplexity, 
uncertainty. From the uncertainty of 
dice. IT Al. from la\4m or taAm fut. of 
ld\ Ass, to throw. % Isidores dreams that 
* it was derived from the name of a Grecian 
soldier who invented the game of dice in 
the Trojan war. 

A melius, a herb or flower supposed the 
same as star-wort. From Mella, a river 
of Gaul. Virgil says of it: •• Et curva 
legunt prope flumina MelUe” Martyn 
says that one of the Arundelian MSS. 
and the Cambridge MS. here read AmeU 
lee. 

Amussis , a carpenter’s rule. Forcellini 
states that the more rational etymologists 
derive it from am, about; and assis , a 
plank. Varro defines it *' tabula qufl 
utunlur ad saxa leviganda.” Is amussis 
then a plank placed roundabout anything 
to make it level ? That is, (assis) a 
plane moved (am) about a surface. Isaiah : 
" The carpenter stretcheth out his rule, 
he marketh the god out with a line, he 
fitteth it with planes, and he marketh it 
out with the compass,” &c. 

Ananc&vm. “ A kind of larger cop 
which those, who entered on a winematcb, 
were obliged to drink off. From hary- 
kcuov, necessary. Casaubon remarks that 
an old Greek poet calls the delirium oc¬ 
casioned by too much drinking itvdyicar 
y\vKt?av, a sweet necessity, and that a- 
nancaum was so called as inducing it. 
And that, where Plautus uses it, he al¬ 
ludes to the draught of hemlock which 
culprits were obliged to drink in some 
cities of Greece, or to that draught of the 
river Lethe which all. of us must taste. 
Turnebus observes that Ardryierj in He- 
sychius is a judicial urn, and that anaa- 
cceum was so called as being of the same 
dimensions with it. Others read and ex¬ 
plain the word otherwise.” F. 

Angenma , some Goddess. For Age- 
rona , 'Aynptrri, from a, not; yypvs, the 
voice. For she is represented with her 
month sewed up and sealed, or, as others 
say, with her finger on her mouth, as a 
token of silence. V Al. from ango, an¬ 
ger e, to press close, to close. 

Anfemtia, Antenna , the cross-piece to 
which the sail of a ship is fastened. For 
artemna from bprepAiv, acc. dprtfimra, 
(fipre/xva). f Al. from am, about, and 
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tendo , or t 4m yEol. of rcftw, or te¬ 
nts. 

Antes, ium , rows of vines; files or ranks 
of soldiers. Fr. ante, Dader explains 
it “ ordines anteriores .” Ainsworth says : 
“ the fork ranks or outmost ranks of 
vines.” Virgil speaks of “ bxtrbmos 
antes.” f Isaac Vossius asks : “ An ab 
amUest” That is, from ames, omit is, 
from ameo, ami turn, to go round. From 
amites would be amtes, antes, 

Apolltndris, henbane, nightshade. Apu- 
leiua: “ Ab ipso Apslline qui earn inve- 
nisse fertur.” 

AprUis , April. Fr. aper, apri . As in 
this month a boar was sacrificed. % Al. 
for aperilis fr. aperio. The earth be¬ 
ginning this month to open itself. But, 
says Scaliger, this could not apply, as 
there were but ten months, and so April 
would fall in spring-time only every now 
and then. 

Area, a threshingfloor,bamfloor. Hence, 
any open surface, field, plain, flat, area, 
yard. Fr. areo. “ Quia ibi areseunt fru- 
ges.” Ainsw. f Al. for alea (as onAia, 
seRia ; $aAibs, vaRius,) fr. &*&, a 
threshing-floor. 

Areo , I am dry. From &4w, considered 
the same as aim, to dry. Hence areo, as 
eim, uRo. f Al. for aereo fr. aer, aeris. 
To be exposed to the air. We say. To 
air. 

Arista, a beard of corn; ear of com. 
From Germ, aehr , an ear of corn. If Al. 
from Goth, hrista , rista , to shake. A 
added, as some think also in Adulor. 
f “ From Arab, arixah.** Tt. 

Armoracia, horse-radish. u Pliny says 
that in the Pontic language it is called 
armon . Or from Armorica , the country 
from whence it was brought.” Tt. If 
The Greek dpftopatcla is put down by 
Forcellini. But Dioscorides says: *Pa- 
4>arU dypia, V *P wpeuoi bpfiopajclav tea- 
Aovtru 

Artemisia, the herb mugwort. “ From 
a queen of that name who first used it. 
Or from "Apr*pus, Diana: because it is 
used in those disorders of women over 
which she presided.” Tt. 

Arundo, a reed or cane ; a pipe made 
of reed. For arudo (like Teatuao) from 
areo, Forcellini explains it “aquaticus 
frutex in longara altitndinem excrescens, 
cortice lignoso et inarescente,” &c. But 
A is short in Arundo, long in Areo. Yet 
so A is abort in Arena from Areo. And 
in Dicax I is short from Dico. % Al. 
for arudo, from Sal. read, a reed. 

3 x 
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• As, oasis, a pound-weight, or anything 
which may be divided into 12 parts. A 
■mall piece of money. Fr. *Tr, oi»e ; Us, 
fit. Dor. tos,$s. As being considered 
as an integer or whole. 

Asia, a horn-owl. ** For autio fr. afiy, 
Cretan form of ofis, an e'«r. As Gr. droy 
from &ra, ears. Or for asinio fr. asinvs. 
Its ears hanging down like those of the 
am.” V. 

AstUla, a lathe, shingle, “ assula.” 
For assectvla, fr. asseeo, assectum. And 
perhaps this is true. 

Atriplex, the herb orage. “ Corrupted 
from atraphax fr. hrpdtpatis” V. 

■ Arena, an oaten straw ; oats. VVach* 
ter: “Haber, (Germ.) avena. Belg. 
lutvtr. Videtur esse ab aben, deficere: 

J uia avena est vitium frumenti, teste 
linio. Eodem fonte arena derivator.” % 
Isaac Vossius puts down dap a, as defined 
by Hesychius “ small sterile trees.” Vir¬ 
gil: " Sterilp.s dominantur avena” 

, Aula, a pot. Hesychius has: A&Ak, 
vavfiiimp. What we call, an omnium- 
gatherum. But perhaps a&A& is nothing 
but aula Hellenized. 

Aut&mo , I think, imagine; I say, aver, 
relate. If tumo is a termination, (as in 
iEstumo, and as Timas in Maritimus,) 
autumo may be from atiw, to speak out. 
Then the sense of thinking is secondary : 
as <pr}(A in Homer, which Donnegan ren¬ 
ders “to announce as one's opinion of 
•neself, or think, or suppose.” IT Al. 
for avitumo (as aUceps for aVIceps) 
from arts. I conjecture from the flight 
of birds. Thus the sense of saying is se¬ 
condary, as Censeo is to think, judge, 
and express what we judge. If Al. for 
auctorumo fr. auctor. Auctor sum, I 
give my opinion. If Al. from alnbs, 
oneself. I speak from myself. 

Axicia, Axitia, scissars to clip the hair 
with. For assicia, (as ulySSes, ulyXes,) 
fr. adseco , asaico. But the word is doubt¬ 
ful. 


B. 

Babecalus , Babcecalus, a word believed 
to be corrupt, for which Itabeumlus is pro¬ 
posed from fidfkucos, a servant’s 

name: and bacelus fr. 0 dtcijXos, a great 
booby. 

Bacca , a berry. Fr. pasco, whence 
pascica, pacca , bacca . f Al. from pario, 
whence parica , pacca, bacca . So our 
Berry is from To Bear, f Haigh: •« Per¬ 


haps at first a grape, fr, fidayps, mad, 
from its intoxicating quality: and then a 
berry of any other quality.” % ** It 
seems to be from Hebr. baccah .” Tt. 

Bacelus, Baceolm, foolish. Fr. 0dmr- 
Am. But the word is doubtful. 

Bdro, Varo, a blockhead, dolt. The 
old Scholiast on Persius states, that in the 
language of the Gauls bartmes were sol¬ 
diers’ fags, and hence that it was uaed of 
stupid clowns. IT Al. from varus, a fork 
for supporting nets, a stake. Hence a 
dolt, like Stipes, f Al. from 0 dpot, weight, 
heaviness. But the quantity of A is an ob¬ 
jection. f Wachter contends that in the 
passage of Cicero, “ A pud Patronem et 
reiiquos bar ones to in maxim & gratia po- 
sui,” baronea is used for “ viroe prind- 
pes,” and refers it to Germ, bar, con¬ 
spicuous. Others to f&aptot, so that faro- 
net are men of wbioht in a kingdom. 
To barones in this sense oar word Baron 
or Barons is perhaps allied. “ Some,” 
says Todd, ** derive Baron from her, an 
old Gaulish word signifying commander. 
Others from Hebrew and Celtic words 
of the same import. Others suppose it 
originally to signify only a man ; in which 
sense Baron or Varon is still used by the 
Spaniards; and our law uses Baron and 
Femme, husband and wife.” 

Batiola, a goblet. “ Perhaps it should 
be written batioca or batiaoa. Isadoras 
has plainly : Batioca, Patera. Athe- 
naeua mentions fkcrtdari in the list of cape.” 
V. % Al. for batiacula. • 

Bedella . “ It seems to be the same as 
bdellium F. 

Beilis, the white daisy. Fr. bell**, 
which has been supposed to be the origin 
of another flower called BeUio. 

Bestia, a wild beast; any brute ani¬ 
mal. For biestia from ml&rrai pp. of 
wUfoe, to squeeze, crush. As properly 
applied to tigers, Hons, &c. K Al. for 
vestia fr. vestis, or from ftp, ftrrcu, to 
clothe. As bestia do not eo properly 
feed as clothe man. 

Blalta y purple-cloth. Purple, says 
Vossius, being the color with which the 
blatta, when taken by the band, tinges it. 
IT Turnebus supposes blatta to be the 
color not of purple, but of the coccmn ; 
from the grains of which little worms 
come out, and dye with a very florid color. 
If Others refer it to the color of blood 
congealed. For in one of the ancient 
Glossaries blatta is explained by Bpdpfios 
alparos, a cake of blood. Whence then 
is blatta in this sense ? 
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Boa, a large sea-serpent. Fr. 0 out, 
(lobs, an ox. From its large siae. Or, as 
some say, because it was said to stick to 
cows and snck them till they bled* T 
Al. from &vys, considered an A£olic 
change of 869s, a diver. 

Boa, a swelling of the legs from walk¬ 
ing. Vossius: 44 From its resemblance 
to that of a bite from the boa . Bat Sal- 
masius traces it to jBtnj, Aiol. for 
pain, distress.** Dacier: 44 From its 

large siae, i. e. as large as an ox.** See 
the former Boa. Boa is defined also by 
Pliny 44 morbus papularum cum rubent 
corpora.** 

BravHca, cabbage or colewort. Wach- 
ter notices the Welsh bresych, Germ* 
« oersich, IT Hesychius mentions that 
fyduncn was used by the Italians for rcpc^t- 
gh}. But tliia does not help ua. % Al* 
for prasrica fr. lyMururJ}, pertaining to a 
row or bed in a garden. This is much too 
general a sense. 

Burra , trifles. Vossius supposes it 
was properly a common vile raiment 
(burri colons) of a red color. See the 
second Bnrrus. 


C. 

Casius, grey, sky-colored. Fr. eado, 
ccesum, to beat. Nonius explains Caesi- 
cium 44 purnm, camlidum, a Cadendo : 
quod ita ad candosiv perveniat.” 

Cdlabrtca, a kind of bandage used in 
tying wounds. “ If there is room for 
conjecture, it was called perhaps from the 
(Calabra oves) Calabrian sheep.’* F. 

Catamenia, the dry parts of a vine. 
44 From the ancient caUt, Gr. «cdAov, dry 
wood.** F. Kokov is properly burnt, from 
tcda, Kcdor. Some read colajne<e,the frag¬ 
ments ( calamorum ) of reeds or starts. 

CaUaicus or Callainus, of a purple, 
Venetian, or sea-green color. Gr. *aA- 
A diros, Salmaaiua: 44 The color of most 
gems is derived from the name of the 
gems, as the hyaciuthine from (he hya¬ 
cinth. But the term caUaica or calkuna 
was adopted from the color callatnus,” 
What shall we say of callak's , which ia 
explained by Forcellini 44 a precious stone 
resembling a sapphire, and of a bright sea- 
green color ?** Vossius : “ From this color 
call incut, the gem collars has its name.** 
Surely we should raiher expect that from 
collate was callaicus . The fact may be 
that xakkats existed in Greek and pro¬ 
duced aoAAcfros, Kokkeuubs, and catfai- 


out. Or that from koA kdJrot, (oaAAdZrs,) 
was formed collars, thence caUaicuo, 

Cdmina, Cdmetna, a Muse. Fr. com, 
whence canima, (as Alo, Alima, whence 
Alma,) then caaimeaa, (as Habena.) then 
comma. T Varro aaya it was anciently 
written Casmena and Carmona* As Cano 
from xopd, so Casmena might come from 
grfw, icfxeff/MK. Carmena would seem to 
be allied to carmen* IT Al. soft for co- 
nena fr. coho. But whence the (E ? 

CdnaUcbUs, qwi canalem colunt. 44 Foe¬ 
tus : * Canalicola foreuses, homines pstu 
peres dicti, quod circa canales fori con- 
sisterent. 1 Scaliger monet dicendura ‘ dr* 
ca canaleM ,* non 4 canaleS .* Foil enim 
locos in Foro Romano Canalis dictos. 
Plautus : 4 In infiroo foro boni homines 
atqne dites ambulant: in medio propter 
Canalem ibi ostentatores meri. Sod 
quid fuerit ille Canalis, non constat. 
Quid am intelligunt viam demissiorem ia 
foro, canalis instar excavatam: alii foe- 
sam qu® corrivatas aquas acciperet et in 
cloacam immitteret.” F. 44 Loca luxu- 
rise spud Veterea plerumque ©rant casts 
et taberns per ripas diaposite. Hinc et 
ganeonea et scorta et plebs quseque vilis- 
aims, cum in iisdem domuuculia ad ri¬ 
pas h&bitarent, dicti canalicola .** W. 

Cancelli , lattices or windows made with 
cross-bars of wood, iron, &c.; balusters 
or rails inclosing any place. Fr. otyickls. 
T Al. from cancri, which Apuleius is 
supposed to use in the sense of cancelli, 
but which Forcellini thinks may be taken 
in its common sense. From cancri in its 
common sense Bee man deduces cancelli: 
“ A discrelis cancrontm pedibus.” 

Caprona , Caprone a, forelocks. 44 Pie 
caper once. Quia frontem caperent , cor- 
rugent.” V. T Al. from caper , capri • 
As having the appearance of goats'-homa. 

Cam or CAora, a kind of parsnip or 
carrot. 44 Sunt qui putent herbam dic¬ 
ta m careutn, Gr. ndpor, eandem esse cum 
ek qua cara aut churn dicitur a Ceaare, 
qua, lacte admixto indeque effectis pani- 
hus, inopiam militum multum levavit. 
Hue facit qudd Dioscorides cari radicem 
coctam aeque cdulem esse ait ac pastina- 
cae.” F. To this word seems allied Ce- 
rota, a carrot. 

Cardo , a hinge or hook. Used meta¬ 
phorically for a variety of tilings on which 
others turn. Fr. npabawr, npaSAr, transp. 
Kapb&r, vibrating, shaking backwards and 
forwards. T Al. from xpdbr), (ndpbn,) a 
hook or machine from which anything is 
suspended. 1 iiaigh : - 44 From ndpra a. 
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strength.” f See a northern derivation 
in Carbo. 

Carenum, Careenum, wine boiled down 
one third. Gr. udpoirov, which is thought 
however to have been received by the 
Greeks in later tiroes from the Latins. 

Carex , sedge. “ Fr. caro, bre. As fit 
to tease or scrape with.” V. “ Fr. uslpts, 
to abrade. From its roughness.” Tt. 
Caro indeed is from uslpw. 

Carpisctllus, a kind of shoe or slipper. 
Perhaps from xpiprfo, a slipper; Dor. icpa- 
srU, transp. tcapvis. 

Cascus, antique, out of date. Fr. 
xd<rKw, to have gaps or cracks. That is, 
from age. f Al. from cado, casum , 
whence casicus , (as Medeor, Medicus,) 
caserns* 

Casteria, a place in which the oars and 
other tackling of a ship are kept, while 
the ship is laid up. For scAoxima,.(as Fal- 
io from 2 $dAAw,) <rxcurrfy>ia, fr. 0~x<Lfu, 
ierxaoraiy to let loose, let down; and 
also, to stop, pause. Nonius: “ Caste- 
ria, locus ubi^ cum navigatio conquiescit, 
remus et gubernacula conquiescunt.” 
But neither the word nor its meaning is 
-certain. 

Catomidio , I strike (fror* &fwv) on 
the shoulders. Some read catamidio , i. e. 
«raro/i€i 5 iw, I laugh at. 

CtUHlus, a puppy, whelp. Also, the 
young of other animals. For galulus fr. 
ylyarat pp. of ydos, (whence in Homer 
ticytyavia,) as y 6 vot and (icyovoy are an 
offspring fr. ytlyv, ytyora, same as ydos. 
A little production^ % Al. from coiiur. 
A little sagacious thing. If Varro says it 
is a diminutive of canis. Then it would 
be canulus, not canitulus, cat at as. 

Calumeum, a kind of cake used in sacri¬ 
fices. “ It seems to mean a cake of flesh 
cut from the neck of an animal. Fr. ca- 
tomum, which some glosses render a 
neck: aar* A/twr. This may be confirmed 
from the fact that many of the cakes men¬ 
tioned in this passage of Arnobius are 
taken from various limbs of animals: as 
Caro Strebula from the huckle-bone, 
i£rinunas from the gullet, Tamiae from 
the intestines, Offa Penita from the tail, 
fisc.” F. 

CaudeXy the stem or trunk of a tree. 
From itauw, itdw, (whence oiedwres, &c.) 
to scoop, hollow. Caudicee were boats 
made of hollow trunks of trees or of thick 
hollow planks ; or of such trunks or 
planks placed rudely together, if Al. 
from aaths, (allied to k adw, whence Cse- 
des,) to cut, fell. As being severed from 


the tree, as tcop/tbs from scrips#, Ktaoppscu. 
Or as being cut into many thick planks, 
a joining together of which was called 
emudex. 

CeUa , a storehouse for wine, oil, honey, 
and other provisions. Fr. cko, to hide, 
keep secret; whence cetera, (tike Patera,) 
then eelra, cella . And this seems the 
true derivation. % Al. from x*?*fo» * 
chest*, whence celula , cella. f Vossius 
notices Hebr. CLL , to hide. 

Otres , Ceres. Jamieson: “ Could we 
view it as of Scythian origin, it might be 
traced to Suio 43 oth. kaera, which is ex¬ 
actly synonymous with Lat. queror. Be¬ 
cause she went from place to place be¬ 
wailing the loss of her daughter.” Or 
for queres from queror. IT AI. for Geres 
from rijpvs, which is stated by Hesychius 
to be one of her names, f Al. from ce- 
reo, which is said to be an old word for 
creo , to create. As producing the fruits 
of the earth. 

Cenusa, white lead. Vossius: M Fr. 
urjpbs, whence sciprisra, xijpfoinra, mipoSa- 
aa. As being tike wax.” Why so ? T 
Al. from Kr}f>6<*, to hurt; participle «i|- 
p6owra, KijpoOaa, cerusa. That is, per¬ 
nicious. 

Chalctdtcum , a spacious portico, hall, 
&c. “ Genus sedificii, ab urbe ChalcidicA 
dictum,” says Festus, and says no more. 
If Xd\xv was purple. 

Clbus, food. Festus : “ Fr. sci 06 rior, 
a wallet in which they put food.” A 
manuscript reads here tdflor, a word used 
by Orus as quoted by U rain us on Festus. 
1 “ From Hebr. cibaih , to eat.” Tt. 

Cicada , an insect which in the summer 
months sits on the trees in southern coun¬ 
tries and makes a shrill sound. Fr. irfrrov, 
a young grasshopper, in Hesychius. But 
cicada is not this insect. 

Cicbnia, s stork. Also, the bending 
of the fingers in the form of a stork’s bill, 
and so shaking them by way of ridicule 
at a person behind his back. From the 
Cicbnes, a people of Thrace, who are said 
to have held it in great veneration, f 
Lhuyd : “ Armoric gUcun.” 

Cinnus , a hodge-podge. Fr. jciprdw, 
Ktpyu, to mix; whence cimus, cinnus. 

Citium , a kind of two-wheeled car. 
Fr. k&cutoi pp. of a verb whence idtrrri, a 
box. % Al. from ales, Kioto, to go, move. 

Cluacxsa, Cloadna, a surname of Ve¬ 
nus. Pliny : “ Cum Sabini jam dimica- 
turi adversus Romanos propter raptas 
virgines, in ipsfi acie, raptis concilianti- 
bus, pacetn fecissent, depoeitis armi* 
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myrtek verbenk in eodem loco puboati 
sunt: ibiqoe postea signum Veneris posi- 
tum fuk, qua inde CUtacina dicu est: 
cluere (some read cluarc) aniiqui purqa- 
bb dicebant.” % Al. from clao, to be 
glorious. Plautus: “ Qui pexjarum con- 
venire vult hominem, rnitto m Comitium ; 
qui mendacem et oloriosum, apud Clo- 
acince sacrum / 7 f Al. from cloaca . Lac- 
tantius : “ Cloacince simulacrum in cloacd 
maxima repertum Tatius consecravit; et, 
quia, cujus esset effigies, ignorabat, ex lo¬ 
co illi nomen imposuit.*' 

ClunactUum, a knife with which vic¬ 
tims were sacrificed. Festus: ** Vel quia 
clunes hostiarum dividit, vel quia ad du¬ 
nes dependet.” 

CMostra , the first milk after the birth. 
Fr. coalesco, coalescitvm , whence coales - 
trum, cole strum, and colostrum, somewhat 
as U in Gerundia. It is particularly glu¬ 
tinous ; whence some refer it to «c<$AAa, 
glue. % Al. from k 6 \ow, food. 

Concipilo , I snatch at, tear. For con- 
pi to, I pillage, rob. Ci being supposed 
to be added here, and in Reciprocus, In- 
citega, Recipero. 

Cassis, Cossus , a worm which breeds in 
wood. Fr. dnopceu, («c Uoacrou,) pp. of 
xdpu, to devour. % Al. from ids. 

Crlmo , I set on fire, burn. From a 
word Kp*fUw, KpsfjL& } formed from «c 4 «ccp- 
jiai (jtiKpcpcu) pp. of Ktlpee, to devour* 
consume. T Haigh : “ Fr. fie ppAos, to 
make hot: transp. fipfjtdw, fipcp£.” 

C&cullus, a cornet or coffin of paper, 
used by grocers and apothecaries to put 
their spice in. And hence Vosaius dedu¬ 
ces its sense of a cloak with a hood: 
“ A furmk, quia cuadlus capitis refert 
con urn inversura, planeqoe chartaceo etc- 
cuUo simalia est, ut ex palliis Hispanicis 
et bardocucullia apparet.” Wachter: 
“ Germ, kogel, tegmen capitis. Anglo- 
Sax. cugle. Cucullum fuiaae gallicum 
capitis tegumentum, ex Martiale, Juve- 
nale, et Columellk discimus. Posteris 
Celtarnm in Cambrik cochl non ampliua 
mi tram, sed pallium denotat, forte quia 
cochl Celtick linguk est nomen generate 
et omnibus tegumentis commune. In¬ 
terim vox tea concepts eat, ac si tegmen 
orbiculare sonaret, a kugel, globus: re 
ipsk sufifragium ferente, qua globi instar 
caput cingebat. Sed fortaaae .fallimur. 
Nam Saknaaio, qui Gracas h&bet aures, 
et Gallicaa voces ubique Gracis vindicat, 
k6kkvs est apex, crista, et inde cucullus 
tegmen capitis in sumxno acuminatum. 
£t hoc senau videmur vocem Gallicam 


etSamnum naurpare in kogel-han, gockel - 
han, gallus cristatus.” Camden refers it 
to Brit, cucid, pallium. Others to ufi- 
k\os, whence cuclullus, cucuUus. 

Cudo , Ire, I strike as a smith, hammer, 
forge. Perhaps allied to coda, to strike. 
If cado was from a word Kales, possibly 
cudo was from a word Katie* or Koto*, f 
Al. from uforw, K&rres, whence coddo, 
cuddo, cudo. 

Cunctor , I hesitate, acruple, delay. 
For contor from contus. Taken from a 
sailor who sounds the shoals and depths 
of the sea, and proceeds with hesitation. 
Contor was said for cunctor. IT Al. from 
cunctus. Cuncta experior, I try all ex¬ 
pedients and can settle on none. 

Curc&lio, Gurgiilio, the weasand of 
the throat. Corrupted from yapyapsdv. 
Or from Germ, gurgel, the throat. Cur- 
culio waa also a small worm which eats 
the pith of corn. As being, says Servius, 
nothing but throat. The Greeks called 
a shrimp Kapils as being all (udpa) head. 

Curro, I run. The Greek Etymologi- 
con explains (under rfiuop) Kalpce by rp4- 
From Kalpot, fut. xapu or 
AEol. K&fyce, Vossius derives curro. The 
jEolians, he states, said oTpass for <rAp- 
Kts. T Al. from currus. 


D. 

Dispenno , I stretch out. Taken from 
the (penme) wings of birds, f Al. for 
dispendo fr. pando . 

DoUum , a cask, barrel. “ Quia dolau- 
do fabricatur ,' 7 says Vosaius. But O 
should thus be short. 

Dtf/o, I cut smooth, hew, chip. u From 
Hebr. dhal, I attenuate . 77 V. 

Draucus, qui alios subagitat. A rpatiet, 
t erpavica, perforo: unde vox quadam 
rpavuds. % Al. k fipdw, ago. Qui agit. 
Sed, unde U in primA ? 


E. 

Ea , (whence eum, earn, eorum , &c.) 
this. From I, it; whence a word 4 fcr, 
Ml, pertaining to it. But this it far from 
satisfactory. 

Egeo, I lack, need. From a, not; 
tyes, I have. Whence a word 
have not, I want; hence 7 «x 4 w, and egeo 9 
as Gutta for Chntta. Vossius quotes 
Hesy chins: *HxqW usrol, xrmxoi 

Elucus, a stupor, heaviness. As taking 
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away (lucem) the light (e) from the eyes. 
T Al. from fmAot, of yesterday, as arisiog 
from yesterday's wine. Hence a word 
t*\ucbs, transp. i\aMc6s. f Al. from 
full of darkness. % Al. from 
&Xd«, I err, blunder. 

Evergdue et Trabes, in Vitruvius. “ A- 
lib its diets quod sint affabre polits et 
compacts, ab < ; aliis ab evergendo, 

quod in aliquam partem tergant et pro* 
pendeant." F. 

Eugxum.*• ‘Medium foramen rov cu&olov 
yvwaucflov, et ipsum aItiotov. Ab tfrycior, 
fertile. Vel ab evbieuor. eudiceon, fora* 
men.’ 1 F. 


F. 

Fdba, a bean, or French bean. He* 
syebius explains <pd$a by rb <rinrrfl*% txr- 
wptov, the common pulse. But was $d&a 
merely faba helleuized ? % Al. from wdm, 
to feed ; or $dyw,to eat. f Cornish favan. 

Fttm&lus, a slave, attendant. Haigh : 
" From wdpa, a possession." If From 
the Oscan famel, says Feslus. Whence 
was famel ? % Al. from d/m. Unus ex 
grege servili. f Al. from fames. 

Farferus , some tree supposed to be the 
white poplar. As flourishing on the 
banks of the Farfarus , a Sabine river. 
Ovid : “ Amoena? Farfarus umbrs." 

Fatim, abundantly. Fr. jxnbs, to be 
talked of. Of which much may be said. 
So Sensing fire. The Latins say Multi- 
fariam, &c. And this seems true, f Al. 
from iup&rvs, (’$dr»r,) inexpressibly. 

Fel, fellis, gall. Fr. <>aSAor, juice be¬ 
ing understood. See Bilis. 5 Todd re¬ 
fers to Sa x. feUe, gall, anger ; and quotes 
Spenser: “ Untroubled of vile fear or 
bitter fell.*' % Al. from xoA^' See Fa¬ 
mes. 

Fence y holidays, festive-days. Fr. 
Upad i. e. fjfxepcu, sacred days. Hence 
fierce, fence. If Al. from the North. 
“ Germ, feyren is to celebrate, and feyre 
a festivity." W. f Al. from ferio . 
From the killing of victims. But E should 
thus be short. 

Ferrum , iron. Wachter: From 

Germ, wer, arms, instruments of de¬ 
fence." Haigh : ** Fr. ytyfrov, a shield, an 
instrument of defence : JEo\. ftttyov” 
Or from Germ, tcer, war: being the in¬ 
strument of carrying it on. If Al. from 
B4pce, jEol. (See Ferveo,) to heat, 

melt. ^ Al. from ferio. The instrument 
of striking in war. 


FesfinO) I bastezi. Fr. festim, (whence 
cenfestim,) fr. ewwerbs, (fr. fr. 

wetarreu,) aspirated a<p*varbt t then Qo**- 
rbt, (at from SfeUAw is Fallo,) and <pe<r- 
t6s. Wachter: “ If we transpose <nreu8a» 
into vifrfr, we have a word very near 
festinus” f Or festim is possibly for fen- 
stim fr. fendo, fensi, fens turn, (like Han¬ 
oi, Haustum,) to strike upon, and so sud¬ 
denly. Hence festim will be suddenly, 
and so quickly. f Al. from hrrcu pp. of 
Iw, to hurl. As filfupa, swiftly, from 

rrw. F, as in Firmus. Y Al. from the 
north. “ The Franks said heist , keister , 
for the German Hast, that is, Hasty." 
W. 

Fldmen, a priest appointed to some 
particular God. For ajflamen fr. afflo. 
Afflatus a Diis. H Al. from the fia - 
strum, which was worn by the FI amen 
Dial is. f Al. for filamtu fr• film*. •* Sive 
quod fitum esset annexum pileo sacerdo- 
tali, sive quod solo fito, urgent© estu, ca¬ 
put cingerent.” V. f Al. for ptamen for 
pileamen. As distinguished by the pi - 
tens. 

Fceteo, Feteo, to stink. For feedeo or 
fedeo fr. feedus or fed us, which Varro 
states the Sabines said for kcedus. To 
smell like a goat, J Al. for feedeo fr. 
feedus, filthy. 

Ffcea, a pitfall. Fr .fodio, whence fo- 
diva, (like Cadiva,) fodivee , (as Alveus 
from Alvus for Alivus from Alo,) then 
fovea. Y Some suppose fovio was the old 
form of fodio. 

Fbteo, I warm, keep warm, cherish. 
For foto fr. <p6oes. is translated by 

Donnegan (inter alia) a biasing hearth, a 
fire, f Al. from focus , whence fociems, 
focheoyfoveo. 

Frairfnus , an ash. Fr. Bpdurato, Opd^m, 
AEol. <ppdt<*, (as 0fy>, +kp,) to disturb. 
Ovid : “ Ut quatitur tepido fraxina 
virga Noto." % Al. from frago , fragsi , 
fraxi, as Ago, Axi. As strong in break¬ 
ing. Hesiod derives the third age of 
men from ash-trees, as being robust, f 
“ From <f>pd(is, a hedge. From its use in 
forming hedges." Tt. 

Frinum, Frcenwn, a bit, bridle. Fr. 
frendo, whence frendinum,frendnum,fre- 
num. Quod facit ut equns/rendaf. f 
Al. from the northern renna, 1 constrio- 
gere, whence our rein. F, as in Firtnua. 

Frit, a small grain at the top of an ear 
of corn. “ A frio , quia facile friatur. 


1 See Todd ad Rein, 
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Sod credible eat legendum frix a fpl{, 
horror: quia avunma pars spies horrat 
aristis." r. 

Fungor, I discharge, execute. Haigh: 
“ Fr. 0m, a plough-share, and ago, [or 
*>"], I drive. For funagor, to plough : 
metaph. to perform any other thing/' f 
Al. from funis, a cord, and ago. I bound 
or make a boundary by drawing a cord. 
Hence, I finish. 


G. 

Galbei or Calbei, bracelets. Also, a 
bandage girt round the ami like a brace¬ 
let, and containing amulets. For garbei or 
carbei, (as piLgrim for piRgrira from pe- 
Regrinus,) fr. Kapwbs, the wrist. % AL 
from galbus. From the color. 

Galena , the ore of lead and silver; or 
the ore which remains after the stannum 
and the argentum are melted off. “ Fr. ys~ 
\un, to shine/* V. Tbe Germ, gall is 
to shine : and yaXdct probably existed in 
Greek, as appears by the word 70 * 4 ***. 
Ena , as in Habena. 

Gfrriinus, double, twin. 8npposed to 
be transposed from genimus fr. geneo, to 
bring forth. Why ? It may be deduced 
with a little more probability from 6 poy*- 
nils, bora together; transp. bysfioriis. O 
dropt as in Ramus, Dentes : and the se¬ 
cond O changed into I, as in terminus 
from rdpuOvos. 

Gcmursa , a corn or swelling under the 
little toe. Quod gemere faciau 

Gena is said to have signified an eye¬ 
lid among the ancients. This seems not 
certainly established. Propertius has 
“ Exustjeque tu® mox, Polypheme, ge- 
ncr.” Yet here the part under the eye¬ 
lid may be meant. Cicero : “ Gena 
oculos ab inferiore parte tutantur/’ Tbe 
part under the eyelids has a near alliance 
with the upper part of the cheek. For- 
cellini thus disposes the senses of gena: 
“ Membrane tegentes oculos. Hinc de 
loco oculorum vel de ipsb oculis. S®- 
pius sunt partes subject® oculis, supra 
malas. Itemque ips® male (uam hec 
propter vicinitatem facile contunduntur) 
exterius, ubi barba nascitur/* Forcellini 
here forgets the Greek y4ws. 

Gith, a kind of seed. “ From Arab. 
ketsa ." Tt. This seems far from the mark. 

Grddior, I step, go on, advance. If 
it has primarily the notion of slow pro¬ 
gress or of going step by step,—as gra- 
dms in Seneca: “ A cursu ad oradum 


ieduci: M which Forcellini explains “froth 
a quick to a slow pace/' gradior may 
come from fipt&bs, slow, ypa&bs, as 
BXtyapor was in A£olic Tktyapop : that is, 
from a word fyaZlfofuu, fut. fipa&laofuuy 
iEol. fipa&tovfuu, ypaSiov/juu. Thus John* 
son gives as one of the meanings of To 
Step tl to walk gravely, slowly, or reso¬ 
lutely," and quotes Thomson: “Home 
the swain retreats. His flock before him 
STBPPiNo to the fold." % Al. from tycf- 
pofisu, I rise ; pp. Ijyaprreu, whence 4y dp 4 
Srjy, transp. iypdXsir, thence gradior , E 
dropt as in Remus, Liber, &c. IT “ From 
Hebr. DRG , incessit per grad us : transp. 
GRD." V. 

Grex, gregis , a flock, herd. For grax, 
gragis , (as grEssus for grAasus, brEvis for 
brAvis,) fr. a pdf*, npifyt, to vociferate, 
make a noise. IT Al. from hyslpea. to as¬ 
semble : perf. Ijyiptca, jypsua, 'ypUa. 

Grundiles Lares are said to have been 
appointed in honor of a sow which brought 
forth thirty pigs. Fr. grunda, a sow; 
from grundio . f Al. for suggrundilesj 
as presiding over such infants as did not 
live forty days, who were buried in tf 
suggrunda. Fulgentius says that the 
tombs of infants were called suggnaufa* 
ria. 

Gurgusiium , a mean obscure dwellings 
Its proper meaning is perhaps a stew, as 
Forcellini translates it m Cic. in Pison. 6. 
From gorges, a spendthrift: or a whirl¬ 
pool of extravagance and dissipation. T 
Festus: “ Genus habitationia angustum, 
a gurgulione dictum." 


H. 

Hcedus, Hadus, Hedus, a kid. Haigh: 
“ Fr. afflhj?, hell. Because goats and kids 
were sacrificed to tbe infernal gods." % 
“From Hebr. gedi.” Tt. Quasi gedus, 
says Vossius. % Al. from ytiros, which 
Hesychius explains dirt, f Al. from/cr- 
dus, dirty. The Sabines said fedus of a kid. 

Hdra, a hog-sty. Fr. x°*P° s » • hog. 
But this would make hCEra . 

HdriMus, AriWus , a diviner. Fr. ora. 
In the ancient Glosses it is explained 
ficf/w<nc6sros. But A would thus be long. 
% Perhaps it is connected with Harnspex, 
Arnspex. 

HidXra, ivy. Quavle refers to Celt. 
eidhear. T Or it is for edera from edo, 
like 'Emripa, Patera, Arcera. As corro¬ 
ding what it sticks to. % Al. for hetera 
fr. Mpsi, fern, of Proper, a companion 
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At never growing by itself, but as ac¬ 
companying something else. % Al. from 
urros, through many changes. 

Helvetia, a small kind of vegetable. 
For hehtetta, “ From the ancient helms 
far holms or olus” F. f Or possibly 
from kelvms from its color. 

Helvus, pale-red. “ Fr. nXb, ex¬ 
plained by Hesychius (inter alia) wxpbr, 
pale.” V. 

HUm®, a black spot in a bean. Any¬ 
thing vile or worthless. Fr. <fxw\or 9 vile. 
We have Heu from Mi. 

Hirsuius, shaggy, bristly, rough. Fr. 
korreo, hot rum, (as Mordeo, Morsum,) 
whence horsutus, (as from Versara is 
Versutus,) then hirsutus, as Ille for Olle, 
Imbris from “Op&pos. f A1. from Qpl<r- 
<rm, (ftpea*,) to be bristly, f Haigh: 
u Fr. uncultivated, and so 

rough.” f Al. from dpos, (dp*,) wool. 

Histrio, a stage-player. Livy says it 
comes from a Tuscan word hister, of the 
same meaning. Whence then hister ? 
1 Festus says that stage-players were so 
called as having come first from Histrio* 
f Al. from fttrrou pf. pass, of a verb fo, to 
liken, represent; whence proceed foot, 
like, Xvm, and allied to which are efrw, 
item, tlicd£co. ^ Al. from Torwp, T<rro- 
pos, (Torpor,) one who is skilled or 
knowing. 

Htiria, a small skiff. Fr. 8por, a boun¬ 
dary : whence dpla vav f, “ quia e& lit- 
tus legixnus,” says Vossius. 

Hostis , an enemy. Fr. barbs pp. of 
whence bdlfapai and bdiaphs, ex¬ 
plained by Donnegan “to contend with 
any one, to dispute against,” and “ strife, 
contest.” Or wrrbs is explained, thrust 
out i. e. from the boundaries. Haigh 
says : “ Fr. &orrjs, he that pushes.” Cicero 
remarks that hostis anciently signified a 
foreigner. 

Hoshi8 , the quantity of oil which olives 
yield at every pressing. Fr. barbs, thrust 
out. H Al. from x w<rr ^ s ) from 
whence (or from x«») is a certain 
measure. 


I. 

Ilex, the holm-oak. Haigh : “ Fr. 
«TAtf, «T \ikos, whatever turns or is turned 
round, small tendons, ivy, &c.” But ilex 
should thus mean rather the ivy, not the 
tree. Unless c7Ai| could be taken, as 
that round which ivy turns. Wo have in 
Hotace, “ Arctius atque iisdera proce- 


ra astringitur ilex.” % Al. for iUex, UH- 
cis, fr. illicio. From its attracting ivy. 
% ** From Hebr. alah or ohm.” Tt. 

I rn n a nis, huge, enormous; terrible to 
look at, frightful, fierce. Fr. /nwA>, wide. 
Haigh translates paths *• dear, thin, 
wide, soft.” Did immoais mean properly 
terrible, paths in the sense of Son might 
be adduced. And t* would be negative. 
1 Al. from tn, not, and moans. As pro¬ 
perly applied to fragments of stones, 
rocks, See. too large for the hand to carry, 
and opposed to Gr. x<P/“&* a from. x**p, 
X*p6s. A is short in manms ? Yet Per¬ 
sona has O long perhaps from Persftno. % 
Al. from ippSy^s, furious. But hugeness of 
sise seems to be the primary sense of tm- 
manis . This reason goes against a deri¬ 
vation from an old word mantes, good, 
mentioned by M&crobius, and referred by 
Wachter to pin, I desire: i. e. desireable, 
good, as A jfirros from A«U>, Aw. 

InchoOy I begin. Festus: “It seems 
to be derived from the Greek, since He¬ 
siod calls Chaos the beginning of all 
things.” I Al.from the ancient cohum, ibe 
world. The word is spelt also imeoha. 
IT Or from fyxoa pf. mid. of fyxfw, to 
pour, i. e. libations at sacrifices, which 
was the first thing done at them. 

Inciens , tis, being near the time of 
bringing forth. Fr. iysfont, ottos, preg¬ 
nant. % “ Ah inciere, incitare. Sese 
dens sen incitans et movens ad fee turn pa- 
riendum.” V. 

Indio , I chide. “ Dictis asperis mor¬ 
deo. Vossius vellet ab tn eieo, conamo- 
veo. Alii ab incido, concido.” F. f 
Al. from a word £yx«A<fo, &, from x«<Xo$, 
a lip. Then incilo is to ridicule. Valc- 
ken&er: “ XActri), ridicule, is for 
from x^hos same as x € * Ao *» a ^p. That 
is, I move my lips in ridicule. As hn X- 
A {fits is to roll the eyes in ridicule.” 

IndtgZto, Indi&XtOy I invoke. For in - 
diceto, indicito , from indi for indn, i. e. 
in, (as in Induperator,) and cito , 1 call 
upon. But, if indigEto is the true read¬ 
ing, as some write it, this derivation will 
not account for the E. 

Instar , i. e. ad instar, after the manner 
of. Fr. insto, i. e. vestigiis. Pliny: 
“ Lsctaris quod honoribus ejus insis- 
tam.” IT Al. for istar fr. dor at pp. of 
itaa-n, to liken. See Histrio. 

InsubXdvs : “ Inconsiderate, silly. Cui 
non subit quid agendum tit. Or fr. tubi- 
dus f in which case in increases the force. 
Some translate it, unbecoming, inelegant, 
uncouth.” F. See Subidus. % Al. for 
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huupidus from sapio, as sAlsos, insUI- 
sos: or from insipio, as reclpero, recU - 
pcro. Immbidus is exchanged by some 
for insipidus and tnsoliius. f Or, as 
from Floreo is FloriDos, and from Subeo 
is Subitus in the sense of sudden, so in- 
subidus might possibly be formed in the 
sense of very sudden, and so rash. 

Jtig&la, the constellation Orion. Varro: 
“ Hujus signi caput dicitur ex stellis qua- 
tuor, quas infra dua* clarse, quas appel¬ 
lant humeros, inter quas quod videtur ju- 
galum . Unde Jugula” 

L. 

Ldbdrum, the imperial standard, ban¬ 
ner, or flag. Wachter: u Signum militare, 
panniculi vel Jacinia? instar ex liastX vel 
perticft susperirom. Rem et nomen rei a 
Barbaris ad Romanos venisse, ostendit 
Cangius. Labarum Germanorum jam cer- 
nitur in nummis Augusti cum inscriptione 
DE GERMANIS. Omnis pannioulus 
veteribus Britannis et Germania appella¬ 
tor larp , lapr , lap,** f A writer in the 
Classical Journal (Vol. 4, p. 228,) sup¬ 
poses that, as S. P. Q. R. is a combine- 
nation of letters to represent an equal 
number of terms. (Senatos Populus Que 
Romanus,) so Labarum is made np of the 
initials “Legionura Aquila Byzantium 
Anriquh Romfl Urbe Mutabit.” 

Labrusea , wild-vine or bryony. u Fr. 
lalrrum. As growing in the ridges or lips 
of fields” Tt. 

Laburnum, the laburnum. " Fr. la - 
bium [or labrum]. Because it has la- 
biated leaves.” T«. 

Ldcerna , a kind of overall, cloak or 
great coat. Fr. (ado, to draw, drag, as 
Lateo, La tern a. Among the Greeks rip- 
pa was a floating robe with a long train, 
fr. ripoo, riavppai, to draw, drag. 4< For¬ 
ma lacerna fuit chlamydi similis, aperta 
et laxa, longior tamen et fluxior. F. 
f Al. for lacerlina, as covering the (la- 
certos ) arras. 

Ldcertus, Liberia, a lizard. Vossius: 
“ Isidorus : * Ita vocatus qedd brachia 
habeat/ Ubi pedes lacertorum brachiis 
comparat; partim quia pedes eorum tan- 
uam e palmis sive votis in digitos fin- 
untur; partim quia pedes in obliqoum 
flectunt, ut homo menus, cum quadrupes 
ingreditur.” If Al. for laceratus. Why? 
f Lhuyd : “ Irish lag hair t.” 

Ldgtos , a kind of vine. Vossins: “ Fr. 
Kdysnos, pertaining to hares.” Perhaps 
from its color. Heyne (ad Georg. 2,98,) 

Etym. 


says of the word : “ Commodam etymo- 
logiara non habet.” 

Lot, Ldris, a God of cities, fields, 
dwelling-houses, &c. Traced to an 
trnscan word signifying prince or presi¬ 
dent. Whence then'this Etruscan word? 
f Haigh : 41 From Xapta, agreeable, 
pleasant.” Why ? % Al. from Aavpat. 
As presiding over streets and ways. 
Whither has the v fled ? 

Larva, a spectre, goblin; a mask; a 
self-moving puppet. “ From Lor, a fa¬ 
miliar spirit,” says Turton. For lariva. 

Lauras, a laurel. Fr. Xd$nj, which is 
explained ddfrri by Hesychius. Or A is 
changed to L, as in Licet, Levir, &c. 
Hence labna, as am Bo ; and lamia, 

as vdBXa and voTXa are interchanged, 
and as aUfugio is for aBfugio. Or thus: 
laphna , lama, launa. Thence lawra, as 
/ioN^, moRa ; 5«Nbr, diRus. The ter¬ 
mination changed, as in pausA from woS- 
<rI2, imbrI8 from tpfipoi, &c. T Hesy- 
chius has: Aavpov tV bduprrjr. But this 
Aavpov is probably from the Latin. T 
Haigh : “ Fr. xAap&r, green.” The % 
being dropt, as in Laena from XAcukcu 
Lawrus then is for lorus, as Aurea for 
Orea. T Al. from Aafo, whence bnro- 
Aafa, to enjoy. Laurels were eaten bv 
the priests and poets. Hence Gr. Swpri)- 
fccyos. Juvenal has in this sense ** lam- 
rum momordit,” and bdtpvrj is perhaps 
fr. Mitt oo, b&axpa. f Al. from laus. 
Being given as a meed of praise to con¬ 
querors at the games. 8ervius states that 
it was formerly laudus T Al. from lavo, 
lauo . “ Pollet enim singulari vi ad pur - 
oandum sanguinem.” Ainsw. 

Legates aurhim, the flaps of the ears. 
" Quasi ligulce” says Forcellini. Why 
E for I ? 

Lbndres, ghosts, goblins. Soft for 
Remares, and properly the manes of Re¬ 
mus. Hence Lenrnna, a festival to the 
shades of departed friends. Properly, to 
the manes of Remus. As instituted by 
Romulus to appease the manes of his 
brother whom he slew. Ovid : “ Romu¬ 
lus obsequkur, luceroque Remuria dixit 
lilam, quk positis justa feruntur avis. 
Aspera mutata est in lenem tempore Ion- 
go Liters, que toto nomine prima fuit. 
Mox etiam Lemstres animas dizisse silen- 
tflro : Is verbi sensus, vis ea vocis erat.” 
f Al. for levimures from levimur from le- 
vis , as Femur for Ferimur from Fero. 

Lessus, a lamentation for the death of 
any one. Fr. uAijait, uArjacit, a calling, 
calling out to. 

S Y 
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LemcocrUa,*, pernicious Indian animal. 
Perhaps an Indian word. Some read 
Uococrota from leo, and cocrota or co- 
crotta, which se<f. 

UUeor, I bid money for, offer a price 
for. 44 That is, rogo quo pretio liceat au- 
ferre,” says Adam. But how do we get 
liceor from this ? IT Al. for diceor (as 
Licet, &c.) fr. Hucouovpat, dicccor, in a 
middle sense, I judge worthy. 

L'tcium , thread, yarn; thread, string, 
cord. Afro, the warp of a web. Vot- 
aius: 44 A \l£, obliquus. Quia obliquum 
stamini implicatur. Al. pro ligiumuligo. 
Quia utrimque iis stamina Ugamtur. Pro* 
hat ScaJiger. Al. pro elieiwn ab elicio. 
Quia nendo elicitur educiturque.” Bat 
the I in Ligo and Elicio is short. 

Lien, the milt or spleen. “ Fr. XcZot, 
•oft or smooth.” Tt. 44 So the Belgians 
call it Milte from Mild, i. e. mollis, le¬ 
ws.” V. 

Limas, oblique, awiy. 44 From Xtipa, 
an animal like a snail, mentioned by 
Hesychius. That h, tortuous.” Ainsw. 
f Al. from XiKeippat (whence Gr. Xi- 
pbt f ) pp. of Xcfarw, to leave. Leaving the 
direct way. 

Lira, a ridge between two furrows. 
Vossius: 44 From Hebr. nir. a furrow.” 
Hence then lir, as A Irpov and Nlrpov are 
interchanged. 

Lodix, a blanket or sheet. For lotix , 
fas menDax for menTax,) fr. latum. 
“ As it is necessary to wash them from 
time to time.” V. 

LoVigo, the cuttle fish. And, because 
it ejects a kind of blood black like ink, it 
ia put for the spite of a black-hearted ma* 
levolent man. Fr. fidxos, the black sub¬ 
stance ejected by it. e into L, as some 
derive Lorica from SApqita. D, which is 
often confounded with TH, is often 
changed in Larin to L. Igo, as in Rubigo. 
Bat O should be short. 

Lucta, a wrestling. From a word Axuc- 
rbf, whence Kaicrlfa, to kick. U for A, 
as in Culmus, Mulceo. 

LUtum, the herb woad, of use in dye¬ 
ing. Fr. Xavtcbr, shining, bright. From 
the golden color of its flower. So mua- 
Turn from pfoXor. We have AcvKeria 
and LuTetia, Kuwos and T^aor. f Al. 
from luitum supine of luo t diiuo . 


M. 

Mdcb'ia, a garden-wall, park-wall. 
For mageria, mamgeria, i. e. manu ag- 


gesta. f AL from potato, long j whence 
macer and w aceriss. f Al. from wooer, 
thin. As made of brick without mortar. 

Mandm or Mantissa, an addition, 
Scaliger: “ For mona-teasa, manu-tessa, 
(as paSsom for paNsum,) maattsea, 
wasUss*. For the mantissa was given 
by the hand, not contained in the weight.” 
Featus however says it is a Tuscan word 
and Forcelliai aides with him. 

Marrubium, the herb horebound. 
“ From Hebr. mar rob , a hitter juice. 
From its bitterness,” Tt. 

Martes, a martem, a large kind of 
weasel. From Man, Mortis. Bestia 
martia et pugnax. 44 Quod vi mart id 
mures gaUinstqae necet.” F. T 44 Mur¬ 
der, matter Germ. Martre French. Mar- 
tori Ital. Mcerd Suec. Marta Span.” W. 

Mart&lus, a mallet. paipm, pApap. 
rsu, to divide. Wachter refers it to 
Germ, barteu, to beat. Another reading 
is mareulus traced to p*lp<», pipapna. Or 
supposed to be soft for malcuUu fr. par 
kaovu, popdbax a 9 (ptp**X a ») to soften. 

Matuta, the Goddess of the morning. 
For maaituta, from mane, the morning, 
and tutor, tutum. As guarding the 
morning, 

Mediugftdius. Fidius was a name of 
Hercules, and wtediusfidius is Me servet 
dins Hercules. But whence is Fidius t 

Menttila, virile memhrom. 44 A blan- 
dienribos nutriculis, quia ut puerum Cor- 
cnlum vel Animulam suam vocsnt: its et 
partem earn tract&ntes quh masculi sunt, 
Mentutam i. e. mentem suam nominare 
eoe aoleant.” Perott. See Putillus. 

Migro , I change my habitation. 44 From 
Hebr. MGYR, peregrinatio.” Ainsw. 
% Al. for megro (See Niger, Liber,) fr. 
pAyupov, piypoo. That is, I establish my 
house in a place. Somewhat as eta ifim u 
used for settling a colony in another 
country, f Al. from pirn, pdpuca, to 
move. See Mico. R, m in Flagro. 

MXtium, millet. Fr. favpas, whence a 
word Mptor, transp. iplXtor, *pv\tor, a# 
L a min a from 'EXoftewt. T Al. from p*- 
XJjn). 44 But,” says Dacier, M pa Xinj is 
panic, which is different from millet. 
Unless milium received its name from a 
certain likeness between the two.” 

Macro, s sharp point ; the point of a 
weapon, sword, dee.; a sword; an end, 
L e. the extreme point. Isaac Vossius 
notes: 44 VL&Kpmur rto tyfo. *Eputyo«M.” 
T Al. from piixaipa, a sword, or pax <**- 
pbv ; whence paxdpa or paxapto, whence 
macro, as Culmus from KdXmpau But 
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mum Is property * point. T AL for pn* caHed a high shoo or buskin 'Otytfor. 
ers (M and P being letters of the sane And this account teems true, f Al. from 
organ : See Maltos.) fr. pugo, pungo. oberus, as Gr. mnffds ft, xHiftif For *6- 
If Al. from fiucpbs, or fteucpbs, or mico. crurea, (like Ferres.) whence ohcrea, 
Mullus, a mallet or barbel, Tr.mugil, serve. T Al. from bnpit, ragged. Festos: 
mugiiis, whence mugUus, muglus, muihts. “ Quod sit insqnaliter protuberata.” I 
f Al. from fdMot, which was a fish, bat suppose, crumpled like our military boots, 
not the same as the mulius. 

Mu to, dais, rb atitoTor hrSpeior. Vossint 
redneit ad porrbi, "quomodo Hesychio P. 

teste vocatur rb yvnuntior.” Sed hoc 

imraane quantum diatat. f Addit Vot- Pone, Pent, almost. Fr. ri\at, says 
»us: *• Apud Heaycliiom eat et ydrrtft, Vossius. How? 

6 wpbs rb SuppoMna ikKtKvpitro*” l Pamptnus, the tender shoot or leaves 
Forcellini explicat Sabagito (verb, ob- of a vine, vine-thoot, vine-leaf, vine- 
seen.) per Concutio. Et fortan trdfrf apud branch. Martini : u From wdo Apnrt 
Grwcos est a <rdhv, iaiKhpr, (unde aairto,) eft^K, heiba circa vitem.” Hence poam- 
quatio. Unde potest fieri ut muto (baud pinns, pamptnus. f Al. from irda &fnr4~ 
siliter ntque Muto, Matavi,) sit a macro, Aims. 

movitum. Pandca, a kind of cart hern drinking 

vessel. “ Some state that the Panaci were 
N. a people of Rhtetia, whence panaeoJ* F. 

f Al. from raydfcrtt, all-healing. 

Nimis, too mneh. Vossius : * 4 Ni - Pdrdda, the oover of a ship. ** It 

miUm, from ri) peiov, non mines.” So seems to be a Gallic word.” F. It in 
Haigh and Ainsworth. Rather, nirmbm used by Ausonius and Stdonius. “ Para- 
is fr. nimius, this from nimis. Nimis da herb® est notissima. An ex efi fieri 
from ne minds , which preserves the same potnit teges?” Delph. Ed. 
idea : Not too little, but on the contrary Passer, a sparrow. Fr. fhp, +apbs, ex- 
too much. Nimis, ne dura minds. Fr. plained by Hesychins a species of spar* 
ne minds is nemis, somewhat as Poles row. That is, from xfrapbr, mrapbt, trsnspw 
from Potis-es : then nimis, as liber and *acra6p. % Al. from <nrapdxrtor, (tramp, 
pi I co for lEber and plEco. Ucuraiptor,) explained by Hesjchros a 

Nitcla , Niteddta, a field-moose. Dale- bird like a sparrow. % “ From Hebr. 
camp derives it fr. niteo, *• a nitore pilo- iskpar .” Tt. 

nira et cutis.” Vossius objects that the Patagtum, an ornament sewed to the 
I is long in Martial V, 38. But it seems top of a woman’s tunic. Fr. <rtra$dm, to 
agreed that this word has no business riot, to be prodigal; pf. icnrdBvuca, whence 
there. In Horace Ep. I, vii, 29, Bentley <nra0aie(or, an expense ornament. Hence 
indeed reads niteduta for Vulpecula, spat hag ium, spatngium, then patagtum, ar 
where I must be long. But this is mere from 2+dAA* is Fallo. And this may ber 
conjecture. T " Quia nitatur sc and en do true, f Scaliger thinks that patagus waa 
arbores,” says Vossius. a disease which left behind no trace of it 

Nuniio, Nuncio, I bring news, report, but marks in the body ; and that the pa- 
Nuncio for nucio, (as N is added in tagium was interspersed with such marks. 
Splendeo, Lingo, &c.) from a word reed- Pausea, Pausia, a kind of olive. “ Si 
Xos, one who has news; whence a word Servio credere placet, a paviendo, tun* 
rsovxifm, fut. reovxhrw, rtovxiA, whence dendo. Aliter enhn ex se oleum non fh- 
neucto, nucio. f Scaliger: ** As from ciL” F. For pavisea then. Credere non 
Ik, ivbs, is obynla, uncia : so from rtos is placet. 

polrynios, nuncios.” T Nuncius has been Pendeo, 1 hang, am poised or toa- 
rcfrrred to nova sch , whence novischs, pended. I overhang. I am in snspense, 
noicius, micros. Qtri scit nova, or Per am uncertain. I hang on, depend, rest 
quern nova seisms. on. I am placed op, ns said of laws or 

advertisements. Fr. penna, a wing; 
thence pennidus, pennideo , pendeo, some- 
O. what as Aveo, Avidus, Avideo, Audeo. 

As taken from birds poising themselves 
Ocrea, a boot or grtave. From a word on their wings. Ovid: “ Olor niveis 
6 *pot, same as tnpos, high. The Greeks pendebat in aers penuU.” 
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Pero, a shoe made of raw bides. Fr. 
pern, a sack. As being as inconvenient 
and iilahaped as a sack about the legs. 

T Al. from irfiptL, a wallet made of leather; 
and thence applied to other things made 
of leather. 

PersoUta , Persotlaia, the herb burdock. 
Vossius: “ In Greek « rpoc&rtov from vp6<r- 
mwov, a mask. In consequence of its 
wide leaves it was used as a kind of mask 
to keep off the heat of the sun. So from 
persona, personula, persolla, we have per - 
sollata.” Per sonata is also said. 

Ptsinnsts , a little child. For pusmmts 
fr. pasus. Why I for U ? 

Planta , a sprout, shoot, graft, scion ; 
the whole tree, a plant. Referred to 
QKcurrbs, a young shoot. Rather, from 
a word &\currAv7\, (like /ujrxANH, tp- 
jcANH, &c.) whence blastna, for softness 
blatna, transp. blanla, then planta. T 
Dacier : “ What Festus says, may 

be true, that planta is so called from the 
similitude of the human foot, since Pes 
is similarly applied. Varro has Bete 
pedes.” IT Todd notices Sax. plant and 
plantian. 

Polimenta is explained by Festns, 
“ testiculi porcorum, cum eos castrabant.” 
Fr. pola , a ball. Festus: “ Potit , piik 
ludit.” Pola , allied to sr6\os, a circle or 
globe. Some suppose pola put for polla 
fr. adXXa, which Hesychius explains a 
ball. Compare pOllen and pOrruro. 

Porticos , a piazza, portico. Fr. 
wtyopTai, to carry, bear, hence to sustain. 
A portico was composed of a roof sup¬ 
ported by marble pillars. 

Potus is explained by Forcellini, puer 
delicatus. A xdofh}, rb cuboilov iuttiptiov ; 
unde v606ti> rimj, The word occurs in 
Catalect. Virg. : “ Dispeream nisi me 
perdidit iste potus. Sin autem praecepta 
veunt me dicere, sane Non dicam: sed 
me perdidit iste puer.” That is, says 
Vossius: If the laws of metre prevent me 
from saying potus , because O is long, 
theu I will say Puer. Hey lie reads putus: 
“ Potus pro puero, primk syllabk longk, 
in metri rationem peccat.” 

Procestrium: “ A kind of fortification 
made (pro castris) before a camp. An 
antechamber for the prince’s guard.” 
Ainsw. It is explained by Festus “ quo 
proceditur in muro.” He seems to de¬ 
rive it from procedo , processum. The 
word occurs in Pliny Ep. 2, IT : but 
others read a different word. 

Prcelium, Pralium , battle. Jones: 
** From rpi\ts, a foot-soldier.” Donne- 


gan: “ I^Aw, heavy-armed infantry; 
or, according to others, standing in ctoee 
ranks. In Manetho, opposed to cavalry.” 
But how (E or JE for U ? f “ From 
wpoiAit, a dance in armor,” says Isaac 
Vossius. Where ia this word found ? 
% Al. from w pb and fAsf, a troop. That 
is, from a word vfMtbor. But how is this to 
be understood l A battle fought by troop 
opposed to troop, tXij vpb fAsjs ? Compare 
the expression In procinctu. 

Pulpa , the pulp of meat, flesh without 
the bone. Hence the pith or soft part m 
trees. Forpaipa, (as cUlcita, lUbricus, for 
cAldta, lAbricus,and as vice versk vAlvm 
for vOiv®,)fr. palps, considered the same 
as palpito , to quiver. '* Quia mollis est 
et tremula.” V. f Al. from wdXA m, to 
quiver. 

Pulpttum , a gallery, raised floor, stage; 
desk, pulpit. Martini: “ A fioK0bs, quia 
instar bulbi tumet.” % Al. from xoA6 - 
fkerov, (ir6\fiarop,) much walked upon. 
Or from xoA^aror, (xdA$arer,). Wire re 
much is spoken. 


R. 

Rdcemus. Forcellini : “ Proprie vi- 
detur esse pars uv®, paucis granis pecu- 
liari pediculo pcndentibus constans.” Ser- 
vius explains it «* pars botryonis.” And 
Gloss. Philox. explains it Tapatpv&s ttjj 
oratf>v\rjs. vForcellini adds: ** In locis 
poetarum all at is racemi possunt et acini 
seu grana uvarum intelligi : in Plinii non 
possunt.” Fr. paybt, a grape-berry. 

Ranceo , to get mouldy or musty. Fr. 
papalvto, pf. fufidpayna, ( pApayna ,) to 
wither, make to decay. Na drop!, as 
Ta in Lactis from TdXsjeros. 

Rittis, pieces of timber fastened toge¬ 
ther ; a float; a boat. For pairrks, (parks,) 
stitched, f Haigh : “ Fr. fipaXbs, slow. 
As worked slowly and with difficulty.” 

Rechdmus, a pulley. “ A 
scissura. Quia truncus, in quem orbiculi 
inseruntur, excavatur et quodammodo 
scinditur.” V. Rather from pnypa, a 
crevice ; or a word faypris. 

ReliAnus , drawn back. Forcellini ex¬ 
plains Frons reUcina “ qu® reflexis in 
▼erticem ca pill is nuda apparet.” And 
adds: “ From re and lacio; whence reli- 
cio , to draw back, as Allicio, to draw to¬ 
wards.” f Vossius refers it to Ucinus. 
Gloss. Vet.: “ lAcinus, And 

Servius e xpl ains licini boves “ qui sursum 
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tenoa comas habenu” Whence then !• 
licinus? 

Ren, a rein. Rimes, the reins. “ Ren, 
from whence furduppevov.” Ainsw. 
But the old word was rien. Plautus: 

“ Glaber end tanquam lie f Whiter: 
“ We must surely think that the Latin 
ren belongs to Celt, aren” Quayle refers 
to Celt. aim*. The Belgic is nier, which 
transposed is ties. 

Replum. Baldus explains it «• tota ilia 
valvaram. pars quae inter impages tabu- 
lam totam interiorem replet Forcelltni 
says: “In hac voce explicandd valde 
sudant interpreter nec inter se conve* 
niunt.” 

Retro, behind, back. Fr. ipyrt*, V»J- 
rvco, to keep back, f Al. from £4u, which 
Donnegan translates (inter alia) “ to pass 
away, glide away, fall away.” This 
agrees with the sense of re in Reoedo, 
&c. “ The world recedes — it disap¬ 

pears— ” 

Rhea, a little cloak or mantle or ker¬ 
chief or hood with which women covered 
tlieir heads in sacrifices. Dacier: 
“ Fr. £4*0$, (£*7ko$,) which Hesychius 
explains fw/ua, %wvj). So that rica 
properly meant a head-band, and was so 
applied to kerchiefs, diadems, mitres, &c. 
And then to a mantle or cloak covering 
the head.” IT Al. for reiea fr. reieio , re- 
jicio • As throwing the hair back. Or as 
thrown behind the back. 

Rictnum , Ricinium, Recinium , Reici- 
nium , a woman’s short cloak. For reji - 
cinium, fr. rqicio. Servius: “ Reeinus 
dicitur ab eo quod post tergura rqicitur .” 
Varro : “ Ricinio utebantur duplici. Ab 
eo quod dimidiara partem retrorsumjacie- 
bant: ab rtjiciendo .” If Others refer 
these words to rica. 

Rtldis, in its natural state, unwrooght, 
unformed, rough, rude. Unskilled, un¬ 
polished. Fr. raudus, tris, A being ne¬ 
glected. % Al. from ruo, as Viridis. In 
a state of overthrow. Ruidus is used by 
Pliny in the sense of rudis. 

Rumex, sour dock, a kind of sorrel. 
“ From the oriental ramach , a spear. 
From the shape of its root.” Tt. Rumex 
is indeed a weapon resembling a Gallic 
spear in Gell. 10, 25, and Lucil. apud 
Fest. % " Fr. rumo, to suck. (See Ka¬ 
ma.) As they tucked its juice to quench 
thirst. Or for strumex fr. struma. Pliny 
calls it * ad strumas efficacissirous.’ ” V. 

Rumpus. Varro : “ Pedamentum fere 
quatuor genera in •.. Quartnm est pe- 
damentum nativura cjus generis, obi ex 


arboribus in arbores traductis vitibos vi¬ 
nes fit: quas traduces quidam rumpoe 
appellant.” Vosaius : “ From rumps. 
As being torn from a tree to be taken 
elsewhere. Whence it is called also Tra- 
dux.” 


S. 

Sagio, I am quick-scented; I have a 
quick perception. From Pert, sag, a 
dog. 

Sancus, the Sabine name for Hercnles, 
and therefore probably of a northern 
origin. 

Sanditpila, a bier for the poor. Fr. 
<ravi5o-uit\os t i. e. from tr avU, aaytSos 
and TueA^r. “ Hoc est, asser sive tabula 
loculi vet arc®. Erat enim sandapila lo¬ 
culus ligneus, sive area ex tabulis et asseri- 
bus compacts.” V. Or from traylSa -itvsAop, 
aart&a being the accusative. % Al. from 
firra rv\rj$, as placed before the door. 

Sdnies , putrid blood. “ From Hebr. 
SNH, to be changed. For sanies is 
blood changed.” V. % Al. for sanguies 
fr. sanguis. 

Sauna , a wry mouth made in jeering 
and scoffing. u From Hebrew SN, a 
tooth.” V. As To Taunt is referred to 
Tand, a tooth. f u From Hebrew 
SNYNH , aculeata oratio,” says Ca- 
saubon. f Al. from adwas, a fool; a 
word used by Cratmus. That by which 
we make another appear foolish or ridi¬ 
culous. If Al. from aavw fut. of trains, 
to shake, move. “ One mode of derision 
is by putting one’s thumbs on one’s tem¬ 
ples, and by moving the other fingers and 
the rest of the hand as an ass moves its 
ears.” Ed. Detph. on the line of Persios: 
“ Nec manus auriculas imitata est xo- 
bilis albas.” 

Sapinus , Sappinus , the lower part of 
a tree which part has no knots. It is 
also the fir-tree itself. “ Fuller refers it 
to the Hebrew SPYNH , ships. Servius: 
Est abietis species apta avibus quam 
sapinum vulgo rocant.” V. 

Sdpio, I have a taste, relish, or savor. 
Fr. sapor ^Compare Sopor and Sopio,) 
fr. Mr, juice, jEoI. 5ir 6p. When 
Horace says “ Ova succi melioris,” Succi 
is taste. S added as in Sagitta, Signum, 
&c., and O for A, as Paro and Lavo are 
thought to be put for Poro and Lovo. T 
Al. from Saxon sape , sap. % “ From 
Hebrew SPH, a lip, mouth, with which 
we taste.” Ainsw. 
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Mi, a kind of yousg tunny. Per* 
hap#M being a native of Sardis , or of 
Sardinia which in Greek if 2ap8*. 

Sarmadacus . Augustin : “ IUe planna 
•rat, d# iis quo# sar mad a c os jam vulgua 
vocal.” Forceliini: M A cron on Horace 
Mems to say that there was one Samar - 
da, who used to deceive the people in the 
Circus: that from him were called the 
sarmadaci whom he joins with the Sor¬ 
tilege.” f Al. from oappsor, explained by 
Snides a bank. We say Mountebanks. 

Sarracum, a kind of waggon or car¬ 
riage. Dader : 44 Pollux explains <rd- 
pmos a vessel in which the instruments 
of actors were put. Soracum and sera- 
mm are the same. Soracum is explained 
by the Glosses Vehiculum. We will say 
then that soracum was called first a ve¬ 
hicle in which was a basket or vessel for 
containing things, and afterwards any ve¬ 
hicle. Salmasius is not to be beard, who 
makes them different. We find it va¬ 
riously written soracum, soracum, sarra- 
am, serracum . But, wherever sarracum 
Of serracum is read, we must read sara- 
esm or soracumForceliini : 44 The 
penultima of sarracum is long in Juvenal, 
that of soracum is short in Plautus.” 
They seem therefore to be different 
words. 

S&t&reia, the herb savory. 44 Quia 
saturet,’’ says Vossius. As used for stuff¬ 
ing food. Or as saturating food with its 
taste, f Al. for satyreia from the Satyri 
who were lascivious. 44 Veneris incita- 
tricem satureiam esse colligunt ex Ovidio 
et Marti&le.” F. 

Sentis, a briar. Fr. sentio. From tlie 
acute sensation it produces, when touched. 
“ Quod a tangentibus quamprimum sen - 
Hatur. 1 * V. IT 44 From Ar&b. sena, 
sharp.” Tt. 

Stpelio , I bury. Fr. on-foaior, a cave: 
<my being softened into sept, as perhaps 
Sibi from 2+1. f Tooke : 44 To Bury, 
Saxon Byrgan, means to defend. As 
Gray expresses it—‘These bones from in¬ 
sult to protect.’ It cannot escape you, 
that the Latin sepelio has the same mean¬ 
ing : for sepcs denotes what is cast before 
a place to prevent an entrance.” But 
SeinSepes is long, f “From Chald. 
SPL , humilem ease. That is, 1 lay in a 
low place.” V. 

Sesceniris Bovis in Livy is an ex¬ 
pression, of which, says Crevier, the 
sense is entirely unknown. 44 Alii, at in re 
admodum obscurk, alia comminiacunftur.” 
F. 


Sicilia, I cut or mow what was not welt 
cut before. For secilio fir. seco . Boa 
whence this peculiar meaning of sscsJto ? 

SUduus, a conduit pipe or cock, a stone 
image through which water was made 
to run. Fr. situs, as 8ylva, Sylvmnns. 
Tbs nose of the image bong turned up¬ 
wards. f Al. for soianus fr. cnsAh*, cro- 
Ajjrtr, Dor. <r«Aarks, a tube. Q into I, 
somewhat as O into 1 in Cinis from Kins, 
f '• From Arab. SYALN , a flowing of 
water.” V. Rather, from SYL, a flowing, 
whence Vossius deduces SYALN . 

Silicemium. Vossius: “ It sometimes 
denotes an old man, and is thought to be 
derived from siLex cento ; as, from having 
his body bent, an old man observes the 
flintstones as he walks: o<r from siUns 
ceruo, as an old man was shortly to bs 
seen ( silentibus ) by the Shades. Phi- 
lelphus derives it from silicea henna, a 
disease under which most old men labor. 
[Or emium is considered to be a termina¬ 
tion, and an old man to be called sUieer - 
ntmn from his being as hardhearted as a 
flint.] Festus speaks of a second signifi¬ 
cation of this word: Verrius, bs says, 
thinks that silicemium was used of a (far- 
cimen) sausage, by eating which a family 
was purified. Phileiphus thinks it was 
so called from its being of a hardness as 
(silicea) flinty as that of the fleshy hernia ; 
Verrius from the person, on account of 
whose death the family required to be 
purified by it, seeing the Shades (a err- 
nendo siUntes) ; others from the herb sil, 
this sausage either being seasoned with it 
or being of the color of it Silicemium 
signifies also a feast of the Dii Manes, 
consisting of those piles of food which 
were taken to the funeral pile to be burnt 
together with the dead body ; for persons 
were not allowed to eat or taste them. 
Donatus accounts for the word, (a silen* 
ten cento) from the circumstance of the 
Shades seeing these piles of food and en¬ 
joying them; or from those, who brought 
them, being allowed only ( cemere ) to see 
them, not to taste them; for, whoever ate 
or drank of the libations made to the 
Shades, was polluted. Servius explains 
silicemium by siUccnium, a supper placed 
on ( silicem ) a flintstone. Ovid calls a 
Tegula and a Testa what Serving calls a 
Silex, and confirms what Servius says, 
that the Romans used to put funeral meats 
on a flintstone, and that silice mt u m was 
derived from this. A fourth signification 
is a funeral feast made by old men, on 
their departure from which they bads 
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Criswell to one another, u being likely to 
see each other no more. Some think it 
so called from their dining ( silentes ) in 
silence end without mirth, as being in a 
melancholy mood. But they agree with 
Serous as to the latter part of the word, 
deriving it fr. cent* for etna, as Poena 
was said by the ancients for Posaa, and 
Dusmosns for Dumosus. The 8 in stls- 
cesniwn was changed to R, as Vaieeii, 
Fusii, Papisii were said at first for Va- 
lerii, Forii, Papirii, and as Casmen was 
said for Carmen. Olliers derive it in this 
sense from ee, without, and laces; for 
seUcesnvum, i. e. AXvxWa, as for grief 
they did not bent candles in this feast as 
they did on birthdays. Others derive it 
from til and eesna for etna, as the herb 
til was much used in these suppers; 
as with its seed or root they seasoned 
wine. I think Servius’a opinion the most 
probable that siUeemmm is fr. silex and 
eesna for etna , and denotes (etnam ad 
dlicem) a supper by a flintstone. This 
appellation was afterwards given to a kind 
of sausage, from its being eaten at a fu¬ 
neral supper to purify a family; and to a 
decrepit old man, as being likely to have 
a siliermium soon made for him or as de¬ 
serving to have one made for him.” 

SHRgo, a kind of fine wheat. The later 
Greeks said tlArpnt, but this Vossius de¬ 
duces from Lat. sitiginis. Donnegan ob¬ 
serves that it was made from a summer 
wheat, the use of which was introduced 
by the Romans, f “ From Hebr. SLG , 
snow, from its whiteness. Juvenal: Sed 
teoer et nivuus (panis) moilique siligint 
fact us.” Amaw. 

SingHlus, one by one, one separate from 
another. “ For tignlut from Hebr. 
8GLH, pecuKum, peculiar*, singulars.” 
V. The N added as in Lingo, £cc. V 
Al. from stud, without, i. e. without an¬ 
other, like "Effooror from ( E*rff. «Stnd, 
simrils, (like Mardicds,) thence tinicuUu, 
sinculms, singula*, f “ From fa, one; 
fya; whence fyyuh one. Hesycb.” 
Isaac Voss. 

Sinus , Stnum, a milk-pail 5 a wine¬ 
bowl. Fr. 9aios, a kind of vessel. 
Thence fiuwt, (as vice versfc Deus from 
Beta,) and enwos, as Doric 'Aedra for 
*A0fin), and aa our loveS for loveTH. So 
some derive roSa from fiiAos, f “ Or 
fr. 9iv6, to whirl. As that in which 
milk is whirled round. For Isadoras re¬ 
resents sinum to be a vessel in which 
utter is made.** V. 

Sobrini, Consobrini, cousins. But the 


words art variously understood. 1 Sobrini 
is said to be pot for sororini fir. sorer, so* 
roris: but, why B should be introduced, 
is by no means clear. 

SUes, I am wont. For ssdeo, (as ©Leo 
is for oDeo,) this for sotheo, (See Ordo,) 
from tda pf. mid. of few, I am wont, f 
Haigh: u Fr. $uA&>, I am wont.** Thenoe 
hilts, (as Heu from ♦eS) and holes, (as 
vice verst clnis from itOm,) then sole#, 
as Sex from *E(. V Al. from feet. That 
which we are wholly engaged in, sayt 


1 Vossius: “ As the children of two 
brothers are called Patrueles, and of a 
brother and sister Anritim; so the chaldron 
of two sisters are properly called canss- 
brini. But Trebatius calls the children 
of brothers and sisters esnssbrini. And 
Cicero means by the esnsobrinus of Lign- 
rras a son of his mother's brother. Too 
children of Amitini also were so called, for 
Spartian makes Trajan and Adrian conso- 
brim. Hence the Latin Glossary ex¬ 
plains the word thus loosely: ‘ Consobrini 
sunt, qui ex sorore et fratre, aut duobos 
fratribus vol sororibus sunt nadi.* Indeed 
Donatus says that those, wltooi we usually 
call properly consobrini, «re properly so* 
firms: * Sobrini sunt ex duabus sorori¬ 
bus : consobrini ex fratre et sorore.* But 
elsewhere he shows that others thought 
differently: * Sobrini sunt comsobrinormm 
filii: verum, ut alii putant, de sororibus 
nad: ut sint sobrini quasi sororini.* And 
indeed Feetns says that the children of 
esnssbrini are called sefirmt: • Sobrinms 
est patris mei consobrini filius, et matris 
mem conssbrinm filius.* Hero we most 
take consobrini in a wide sense to com¬ 
prehend brothers, whether Patrueles or 
Arattini: for the children of all these are 
called sobrini , as Cains tells us : * Item 
petrui magni, a m il® magnse, avunentt 
roagni, matertene magne nepoe, neptis t 
qui ex fratribus patruelibos aut eonsobri- 
iris aut amitinis, undique propagati, pro- 
prie sobrini vocantur.* The degree of 
sobrini, as Trebatius says, was the last 
degree of relationship; whence also, as tha 
same author says, the children of sobrini 
mutually call themselves sobrini from the 
nearest name in alliance, as they have 
no proper name of their own. Cicero 
distinguishes these degrees: ' Sequuntur 
fratrum conjunction es post esnsobrinonm 
sobrinorumque .* Where esnsobrinus is 
dvwfsfir; but ssbrmns is drtftafisGf, as 
that word is explained by Philoxenus.” 
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Vomius, we are and to be accustomed to 

do. 

Ssrbus, the service-tree. u Fr. sorbeo. 
Ita fruit stops fluxes.” Tt. 

; Sororiculata vestis. “ So all the MSS. 
The Edds. have soriculata . The origin 
of either word is uncertain, and the mean¬ 
ing yet undiscovered.” Thus Ed. Delpb. 
“ Turaebus,” says Vossius, “ says it is 
written in ancient MSS. sororicuiata and 
as fareclata; and explains it Virgata turit 
et latioribus regulis, for suroregulata 
from sums, a branch, and regula; or 
from writ* and rica or ricula . What if 
the stripes, with which they were em¬ 
broidered, represented the figure of field- 
mice ; from sorex, sands, whence solicit - 
Ims? So from Venuis, Vermiculus, is 
Vermiculatum opus.” 

Spiro, I hope. “ From Hebr. SBR, 
to hope.” V. Hence sbero , spero . H 
Haigh: “ Fr. crreped*, to make firm, [to 
assure oneself,] AL ol. tnrcpcda.” That is, 
fir. mt <nr*fp&. % Scbeide refers 
spero to spec, and spes to tnrdot, <nr&, to 
draw, draw on. From the protractions of 
hope. 

Spica, an ear of com. Fr. tnrdxvi 
AL oL for ordxos. But why spica for sptf- 
ca? IT Al. from artytbt, any instrument of 
pricking, as a spur, goad: acc. areyda, 
arty a, ALol, my a. 1 Al. from spina, 
whence spinicus, spinica, spiniemm , (like 
Tetricus,) contracted to spietts, spica, spi- 
cum. The ancients, says Vossios, said 
spicus , spica , spiciun. f Isaac Vossios 
refers to which in the accusative is 
4?X a » transp. <rw?x«. But how does 
apply ? IF " From Germ, picktn, to 
prick,” says Wachter, who refers to the 
same source Gr. wench? and wuepbs, bitter, 
i. e. pungent 

Sptirius. “ Spurius est qui nascitur 
scorto, in cujus niduro plures conspirant 
amatores: adeo ut, licet non minus 
quam ceteri uno nascantur parente; ta- 
men, quia is incertus est, natus videri 
quest ex patribus conventions, nt loqui¬ 
tur Plautus. Et heec causa est cur spu» 
rius dicatur a tnropd, ut Modestinns ait 
Nisi dictum malis a parte quh famine id 
sunt quod sunt: nam ea vocatur spwrivm 
atnropd.” V. 

Squattna , a skate. For squalitina fr. 
squaleo. See Squalus. 

Stannum, pewter. Soft for stagrnm 
fr. arayivbv fr. erray* fut 2. of <rrdfw, to 
distil: or from pf. pass, itrrccyptvoy. 
Pliny : “ Is qui primus vluit in forna- 
cibus liquor sfrmmrm appeUatur: qui te- 


ctmdos, argentum: qm re mans it, gufis- 
na.” 5[ Lhuyd compares the Cornish and 
Armoric atom, and the Irish aims. A ad 
Wachter refers stannum to the Welsh 
pitmen, and this to “ ystmsnis, maculmre : 
qudd, cum sit plumbum album, nigras ta¬ 
mes maculae in manibus attrectantinm 
relinquat.” 

Stips or Stipes, a small piece of money. 
Fr. trrfyos, gain, in Hesychius. Curtius: 
“ Ob inopiam suburbanum liortum exiguh 
stipe colens.” Here ForcelHni explains 
it * 4 lucrum, emolumentum.” J Varro: 
4t A stipando: nam, quod asses Hbne 
pOndo erant, qui acceperant majoretn nn- 
mernm, non in arch ponebant, aed in ali- 
qnh cellh stipabant i. e. compose bant, 
quo minus loci occuparet.” 

Stttprvm, rape; adultery ; fornication. 
Among the Ancients it meant disgrace, 
turpitude. Scaliger derivat a stupeo , ut 
quod facit ut stwpeamus. Quodammodo 
ut Gr. pJttrot a pb*, cl&udo oculoe sea 
linguam. J Al. a orb*, tentigme la- 
boro. 

Subidus. *• Vetus Poetsapnd GelKum: 
1 Dicere cum conor curam tibi, Pamphila, 
cordis, Quid rai abs te quseram? verba 
labris abeunt. Per pectus misernm ma¬ 
nat subido mihi sudor: Sic tacitua, subi- 
dus ; duplo ideo pereo/ Subidus videtur 
esse a subando, et significare libidine aestu- 
antera, mollem, deliciis amorum d edit am, 
mini me durum, aut rustic um. Ut sit sen- 
sus : Amore quidem testuo, et tamea ta- 
cere cogor: ideo duplici de causa pereo. 
Alii interpretantur scientem, videntem, 
peri turn rei amatori*. Unde inmtbidn 
ponitur pro rudi, rastico, ignaro.” F. See 
Insubidus. 

Subfile , a piper. " A Chald. xibbwi, 
Syr. sebol, Arab, sunbul, spica. Sed <rur- 
eu8oxuc*t eo notatur obpcyt rive cala¬ 
mus.” V. Subulo has another meaning. 
Forcellini : •• Subuhnes etiam dicontnr 
cervorum quod dam genus rectis comibns, 
et in raodum submits acuroinatis, siznplici- 
bus, et non ramosis: vel potius in modem 
tibia; rectis et simpliribos.” Vossios: 
“ Subulte quoqae dicuntur instrumenta 
fenrea, quibns lapides excavantur ac poliun- 
tur. Grsci tpvyas vocant. Indeque ani- 
znali quod Gneci vocant $pvy a, quia fipv- 
ya h. e. subulam cornu suo ref era t, itidem 
subnlonis nomen datum.” 

Sttburra, Stibiira, a Roman street and 
tribe. Some vain attempts bave been 
made at the derivation of this word : 
but the investigation of the origin of the 
names of places is generally ineffectual. 
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and at all events does not fall in with the 
plan of this work. 

Suffrdgor, I support or recommend <, I 
support by voting. 44 from the svffra- 
gines which specially sustain an animal, 
by which it sustains and supports itself. 11 
Perot. Then Refmgor is for Resuffragor. 
If Al. from &T(xp(idfofjuu y taken in (he 
sense of speaking after another or second- 
ing him. But why G P 

Suppdrum , Supdrum, Sipdrum , a linen 
sail fastened to the highest part of a roast, 
a topsail; a flag, streamer ; a linen gar¬ 
ment. Festus says: 44 Velum omne quod 
ex lino est, supparum diedtur.” Dacier 
derives supparum from vrb and tpdpos. 
Donnegan explains ipdpos 44 a cloke or 
loose robe; a veil or other covering for 
the head and face; a sail; linen cloth. 1 * 
But wbat is b*6 P Festus says that the 
supparum is the same as the Subucula, 
which is an under garment. Then ihrb is 
explained. But Varro directly contra¬ 
dicts Festus: 44 Capitiuro ab eo, qudd 
capit pectus: alterum quod subtus, a quo 
Subucula : alterum quod supra a quo 
supparus, nisi quod id dicunt Osce.” Is 
then fab here Up, as in faovrtfa, wirdir- 
t opaiy &c. ? T Vossius, Forcellini, and 
Dacier notice a word afyapos, a topsail. 


T. 

Talitrum, a rap or fillip with one’s 
finger. 44 Talus seems to have been an¬ 
ciently said of the little bones not only of 
the foot but of the hand. Gloss. Philox.: 

4 Talares, k6p9v\oi To&mv. Talarii , k6v- 
Zv\oi XEIPftN.' Hence talitrum” V. 

Taminia uva, a kind of wild grape.* 
Dacier : “ Taminum sive tamina erat 
macula, tabes. Inde altaminare . Inde 
taminia uva maculis variegata, distinct*, 
quae ideo etiam Variana et Variola nun¬ 
cupate, ut ex Plinio Macrobioque cogno¬ 
sces est.” 

Tascontum, a kind of potter's earth. 
44 A loco Tosco," says Ainsworth. , 

Taurii, TaurUia , games in honor of the 
infernal Gods. Dacier: “ Taurii died 

quod a ludimagistro discipulus in crudo 
bovis [i. e. tauri] coiio impelleretur, do¬ 
nee virtute talorum consisteret.” 

Tragopan , a bird thus described by 
Livy : 44 Major aquilk, cornua in teropo- 
ribus curvata habens, ferrugmei colons, 
tanturo capite phoeniceo." Dacier: ** It 
seems formed from rpdyos, a goat, and 
nkv. Pan. As being like Pan with goat's 

Etym, 


horns, Instead however of its having goat's 
horns, Solinus says that it has rams* 
horns." Vossius adds that the color of 
the head was like the color of Pan, and 
quotes Virgil: 44 Quern (i. e. Pana) vidi¬ 
mus ipsi Sanguineis ehuli baccis minioque 
ruhentem." 

Tranquillus, calm, still, smooth. Said 
properly of a calm unruffled sea. Qui 
transin aut tranari quit . But power is 
expressed in adjectives by Bilis, Ilis, &c. 

TrXchXla, a covered walk made of vines, 
&c. Or an arbor. Jos. Scaliger refers it 
to rplxivos , ** pilis densus et quasi impe- 
ditus.” Rather from a word rp<x<Abs 
formed from rpi'x<s* But Scaliger’s idea 
seems not a happy one. 

TUbus, a pipe, tube. Fr. tuba, a trum¬ 
pet which is of that form. % Al. from a 
word rfaos formed from rtnrw fut. 2. of 
Tihrrw. “ Quia percutirndo est exofc- 
vatus,” says Scaliger. 

Turdus , a thrush. From surdus , deaf. 
Kwpbrtpoi kIx\ijs is a Greek proverb. 
But why T for S ? Nor does the A£olic 
Tb for ib seem to assist us here. 

Turpis , ugly, hideous ; applied to the 
conduct, base, disgraceful.. For torpis fr. 
rirpowa (riropira) pf. mid. of rpfaw. 
That is, perverse, awry, awkward. It is 
otherwise explained aa that from which 
we turn in disgust. 

T&fttius, a tower or liigh head dress; 
the peak or tuft of a priest’s cap. Varro 
says that iutulus means also the highest 
part of a city, a citadel, which he refers to 
tutus, defended. Hence a tower or high 
head-dress. But Ennius shortens the finit 
syllable of tutulus. 

V. 

Vacerra, a stake ; palisade. For Va- 
cerra from a word bacus, whence baeuluM. 

Vagina, a sheath. Fr. vijyu, to fix 
tight: Dor. udyw, whence pagfina, vagi¬ 
na. f Al. from vaco. But VA should 
thus be short. T Al. for valgina frdto 
Celt, balg , a sack, bag, purse, pod, <&c. 
which is allied to Lat. bulga. f Lhuyd : 
44 Irish faighm.” 

Vatius, Vnv-le^ged. Vossius : M Fr. 
jSor&r, which Hesychius states was used 
by the Tarentines for Kareupspbr, inclining 
to one side more than to another." But 
this seems hardly the meaning of xerro^*- 
pfr- 

Vcneo, Vaneo, to be exposed to sale, 
to be sold. Fr. Ms, whence Mopm, 
to purchase. Hence voneo, and ecnfe» 

3 z 
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somewhat as gEnu from yOw. f Al. 
from alv4ct, to praise; cdvtofuu, to be 
praised, and hence to be set off, set off 
for sale. 

Vepres, Vlkpris, a thorn, bramble, busb. 
Fr. far*bs, AC ol. fiponbs, a bramble, 

says Scaliger. I suppose, through transp. 
fkrrpbs, then bepris, (as some derive vE- 
neo from 'Civic*, and somewhat as gEnu 
from yOw,) and vepris. 

Verruca, a wart. From Arab, veru- 
hah” Tt. f Al. for verrunca. ** He- 
liotropio, zacynthft, ali&ve herbk verru- 
cariA averruncatur, h. e. avertitur.” V. 

Vertex, a wether-sheep. From a word 
ftpfalt fr. <pipfr», to nonrish, feed. As 
feeding merely and not propagating, f 
Al. for verpex it. verpus. 

Vestigium , the print of a foot, a print, 
mark, trace. Hence the sole of the foot, 
which makes the print. Also, a token, 
proof. Vestigium temporis is an instant 
or moment. Cicero : “ Eodem et loci 
vestigio et temporis.” Time is com¬ 
pared to space, of which a mere print oc¬ 
cupies the smallest portion. Forcellini 
otherwise : “ Translatio a celeritate fa- 
dentis vestigium, quod scilicet nihil psne 
dtids fiat quam vestigium.” Hence •• e 
vestigio ” is instantly. But whence is 
vestigium t Here are guesses. A s Fas- 
tigium is from Fastus, Scheide refers ves¬ 
tigium to forai pp. of fw, I place, set, 
I. e. my foot. V, as in Vespera. J Al. 
from fide*, to go, pp. $4$r)crrcu ; as from 
fi4$7pr<rcu is fOtyrca. So some derive lx? 0 * 
from hut, lya. f Al. from vt and stigo, 
(whence Instigo,) to make a prick or 
mark. 

Vincio, I bind. From a verb xvioflfa, 
(same as wkp6v, to press close together,) 
rat. rvKvltrcc, uvksu*, transp. vwku*, 
whence jrincio, vincio . % Al. from tj, 
Ms, a fibre, tendon, and so a string, cord. 
IT Al.from hrxfist* to prevail over, somewhat 
as sparrho is to hold or detain. Hence 
txfi *9 vicio, vincio . f Al.' cut down from 
viunns-antficio, whence vimcio, vincio. 

Vinnillus, Vbntlus. Plautus : " Com- 
peUando oratione vinuM, venustulft.” 
The word Venustulk gives much weight 


to the opinion of Wachter who refers it to 
Celt, fein, fine, neat, f Isidorus says : 
“ Vinnulata vox est levis et mollis et 
flesibilis. Dicta a vinno , cincinno raolli- 
ter flexo.” But whence is this vinnus f 
f Dacier: " Vinulus, mollis, a etui di- 
minutione. Nam vinum, quod genero- 
sum non esset, vinvlum et villum appella- 
bant.” 

Vireo, to be verdant or green. From 
fop, fopor, spring. 

VXtelhu, the yoke of an egg. Turton : 
** Fr. vita . Because it contains the life 
of the chick.” Bnt I should thus be 
long. Rather, from Qbrov, an offspring. 
For phitellus . % Al. from \4ki0os, the 

yoke of an egg: iEol. \hrtOos, transp. 
ridlXos, whence vitehts , Vilnius , vitellus. 

Utmus, an elm. Anglo-Sax. dm, 
Belg. o/m, Germ. aim. (Also, Irish ailm, 
if I understand Lhuyd rightly.) But all 
these, says Wachter, are in the opinion of 
Skinner from the Latin. % Haigh : '* Fr. 
ZXfios, a mortar, a pestle, a tripod, a kind 
of a cup, a part of the leg, the trank of 
the body, a stupid fellow. The four first 
significations have nothing in common, 
but the wood of which they are made ; 
and th6 remaining ones dearly allude to 
the trunk of a tree. This is undoubtedly 
the elm, the timber of which was in very 
general use among tbe Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans.” But fAfter is rather from a verb 
fAw, fiAftoi, to roll round, as Lennep sug¬ 
gests. 

Uvtdo, the fruit of the strawberry tree, 
and the tree itself. Pliny : “Pornum in- 
honorura, ut cui nomen ex argumento sit 
ttmtm tan turn edendi” Turton copies 
Pliny : u A kind of crab, so called be¬ 
cause from its austerity only one can be 
eaten at a time.” 

Voconia pyra. “ Called perhaps from 
one Voconius, who first planted them : 
though Pliny ranks them among those, 
the origin of which was not known. In 
Hardum’s MSS. it is voctma.” ¥. 

Ursus , a bear. Haigh: “ Fr. %4pm, 
uncultivated, rough.” Hence hersm, then 
wrens, as Helens, Ulcus. 
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JErumna. u A stick on which pedlars 
raised and carried their fardels.”—Rather, 
a stick raised for this purpose. 

Mias. Mvum, eevtias, as Bonum, Bo¬ 
nitas. 

JExmm. “ Fr. cd&v, whence man,” Ac. 
As 8<UoN becomes doluM. 

Alee • 44 Anglo-Sax. tick, Suec. elf." 

w. 

A liare . Lhuyd: 44 Irish altoir, Armor. 
ultor” 

Arnbulo . Jones : 44 Fr. dp£- 

«A».” That is, ago me circumcirca. 
Hence ambelo, as amBo; then am- 

bulo, as <rK&rZ\os, scopUlus. 

Amo . AL from Arab, town, a mother. 

Anas. Al. from & raaaa, & yaao*. 

Andie. Compare Indie. 

Animus. Cicero: 44 Humorem et ca- 

lorem qui est fnsus in corpore, animum 
denique ilium spibabilbm—.” 

Anser . 44 For chanter." As Eres for 
Cheres. 

Apex . 44 As tied with thread.”' 
Wachter explains it of binding the head, 
and compares it with Goth, unrip, a dia¬ 
dem. 

Apina. Forcellini says on Apinarius: 
“ Salmasius thinks it comes from Gr. 
atftdya or tydn?, which occurs in Suidas, 
and signifies anything trifling or ridi¬ 
culous.” Apinee may be referred to the 
same. 

Apts. Compare Examen. 

Apud. “ For adpud” Compare Gr. 
iproBt&v. 

Aqua. “ Fr. aitcvia, level.” Xenophon : 
n<5/ov dray ‘OMAAON 'flSIIEP 0AAAT- 
TA. Sir W. Drummond gives aqua to the 
Orientals. 

Aquila . Lhuyd : “ Irish akui/, Armor. 
a'ekl.” 

Arbor . Al. from a word dpi^por, very 


productive. Whence drtdpor, dfxpeps, 
and ardors, as £p#w, amBo. 

Ardeo. “ From arufus, Urdus.” As 
Caldas for Calidns. Virgil: 44 Postquam 
exhausta pal us, terraeque ardore debls- 
cunt.” Ardore is dryness. 

ArmsUmsa. 44 A defectu manicarua 
vestis qusedam militaris Latmo-barbaris 
dicitor armUausa, i. e. non manicata, abs¬ 
que manicis, ab arm brachium, et foe de- 
stitutus.” W. 

Asellut. Dele « See above.” 

Asper. 44 Fr. fimropor.” Compare 
prospErus from rp6<r$Opos. 

Assiduus. Compare Sedulus. 

Ayctor, (2). My learned friend Mr. 
Quayle explains it thus: “ He, who is 
selling, adds to, increases the price.” 

Auctoramentum. Mr. Quayle explains 
it: 44 That which is added to, given be¬ 
yond, the stipulated reward.” fr. osgee, 
muctum. 

Augeo. “ Goth, aukan. Germ, anchen, 
Icel. auka.” W. 

Auater. Wachter : u Plaga australis 
est pars mundi sestiva et omnium caHdis- 
sima.” Ovid list 44 tspido Noto.” 

B aliens. 44 Fr. fidXXss, pp. 04fiakrau” 
Rather, from /SAqWoj, Dor. fSAordsr, 
transp. fiaKrios. 

Bes. Tacitus in Ann. vi, 17, has 
44 duas foenoris partes.” The Delphin 
Editor says: “ lntelligo duas partes ex 
tbibus partibus, vel duas tertias par* 
tes.” See Homer II. K. 253. 

Blandus . Wachter: 44 Martinius ob- 
servat quod Hebrsis una vox Planum, 
Lsevem et Blandum significet. Hinc 
blandum deducit a piano . Is blandus est, 
qui plana, non aspera loquitur.” One 
who talks smoothly. Planus . piamduM . 
as Vivus, Vividus, Hence ptandms ana 
blandus. 
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Bucca. Lhuyd: 44 Armor, b&ch.” 

Bafo. Lhuyd : 44 Irish hUaf.” 

Caduceum. “ For caruceum” Vico 
teni meRidies is for roe Didies. 

Ctecus. Lhuyd: “ Irish kdoch.” 

Campus. Al. from Celt, kamm, crooked, 
curved. . 

Capo. Wschter elsewhere refers it to 
Germ, happen , to cut f which he compares 
with icdwro, kovw, to cut. 

Carduus. W-chter refers to Celt. 
carthu, to clear from dirt, and to Germ. 
harden, to card. 

Cartilago. So Tusailago. 

Cams. Al. from in want; Ion. 

Xpfrs, Dor. XP&°*> XP9°*, transp. x$P°*- 

Caula . u For caveola.” Or for coral*. 

Centum. Lhuyd : “ Brit. Anpor. 

Cprn. leant, Irish keantr.” 

' Cemo Hsereditatem rosy be compared 
with the Greek phrase Nopifr 0codt. 

Cippus , a sharp stake. Wachter com- 
oares it with “ Anglo-Sax. cup , trabs, 
ngnura dolatum; Engl, chip, and chip-ax ; 
and Gr. kotuv. Germ, happen.” 

Clam. To the Slavonic derivations 
given by L’Eve.que of Palam and Coram, 
should have been added that given by 
him of clam: “ Clam veut dire Secrotte- 
ment, en cachette: et me paroit anssi 
Slavon. Clam se dit pour kolami , et (par 
one contraction tres conform6 an g6nie de 
la langue Slavonne) klami, au milieu des 
Pieux; e’est a dire dans des cabannes 

a ul 6toient fortunes de Pieux revgtus 
*6carces, de peaux, ou de branchages.” 
Chtnis. Lhuyd : 44 Brit. klyn. 

Codex. Madan explains it “ a table- 
book, made of several boards joined to¬ 
gether.” 

Cana. Lhuyd : 44 Armor, kdan, Cor¬ 
nish k$h.” 

Cogo. 44 For coago Whence co-egi, 
co-actum. 

Compesco. 44 So Dispesco ” &c. Add 
Segrego. 

Considero. “ ... tyiarnpu rbv rovr.” 
Homer. II. k, 45 : *£vl tppfru Orix' 
poi<n. 

Cor. Or fr. k tap, AKol. atop. 

Cresco. 44 For crassesco.” That is, 
to grow thick, large, numerous, &c. Cru- 
desco is explained “ to increase ” by 
Martin on Georg. 3, 504. Tooke refers 
ctesco to Anglo-Sax. kersan, to grow, and 
remarks that the Latin etymologist strug¬ 
gles in vain to discover any other source. 
Others refer it to up4as or creo. 

Crusta. Lhuyd : “ Irish krusta.” 
Crytlallum, crystal, ficc. 


Cwlex. Lhuyd : 44 Irish kuyl.” 

Cuneus. Lhayd : 44 North Wales kf*.” 

Cuprum. Lhuyd: “ Irish kapar, Brit. 
koppr, Corn, koher, Armor, hum. 9 * 

Curtus. “ Fr. akepovrou. 99 Whence 
apourbs, Kovprb t, c artas . 

Deluhrum is fr. Aofo, too. 

Dens, dentis. Al. foe tends, tendis, 
from rtom, to eat. 44 Goth, tuntk, Belg. 
toad.” W. " Brit. Com. Armor, dsmt." 
Lhuyd. 

Destine. “ So Deteneo, Detino.” So 
Retinaculum from a verb Retino, avi. 

Disco. Lhuyd: 44 Brit, dysgy, Com. 
desky , Armor, diski.” 

Dtssipo. 44 Germ, semen.” Wachter 
writes it sieben. He mentions Germ, su- 
pen , and Sorab. sipu, fondere. 

Dorado. 44 Fr. 94ppa, 6lc.” A verb 
formed from a substantive often expresses 
the use for which it is intended. Thus 
Ohros is a house; OhUm is to dwell in a 
house. Templum is a space in the air 
cut off mentally by the augurs for the 
purpose of viewing; Contemplor is to 
view such a apace. So from A typa. a 
bide—as hides were in the olden time spe¬ 
cially used for lying on and sleeping on— 
a verb might have been formed signifying 
to lie on or to sleep on a skin, and so to 
sleep in general. Add to the passages 
already cited the following from Homer: 
A brhp trf faces EW # tub 3* (arporro ftrbr 
(lobs hrfpabXmo. 

Dorsum , the back. 44 Quod devexom 
sit deorsum” says Festus. Rather, quod 
sit devorsum, as inclining downwards. This 
is properly applicable to quadrupeds. 
Dorsum is also a ridge of hills. In Sussex 
are hills called the Boar’s-back. 

Duco — Dux. Wachter mentions Welsh 
and Armoric dug, dux. 

Ebrius. 44 For ebibrius ” Compare 
Proprius. 

Equus. Lhuyd: 44 Irish each” 

Exercitus. Gibbon : 44 So sensible 
were the Romans of the imperfection of 
valor without skill and practice, that in 
their language the name of an army 
was borrowed from the word which signi¬ 
fies exercise. Military exercises were 
the important and unremitted object of 
their discipline.” 

Ext a. 44 For exsecta.” So Proeecta. 

Exuo. The fact is, a Latin word dno 
existed as formed from Gr. ; then ex¬ 
duo was formed, which was softened to 
exuo. 

Facesso. “ Or facssso hinc, is fads 
iter hinc.” Compare Proficio, Piuficiscor. 
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Fako. Wachter mentions the northern 
“ vaika, agitare, end falke, circus.” 

Fam&m. Heigh : “ Fr. Tem¬ 

plet were richly ornamented.” 

Furnas . 44 As being conducted by the 
light of tapers.” Compare VespUlo from 
Vesper. 

Furca. Or from fepAs, 9°P"t whence 
a word fopudi$forca, furca. 

Gallos, Lhuyd: “ Irish gdSL** He 
elsewhere represents pea r-gheU to be the 
Irish for Pea-cock. 

Gloria. Lhoyd: “ Irish glair.'* 
Hibemus. For himermu. Compare 
scaBellum. 

Hie (2). Read at the end instead 
of fuc'. 

Honor. “ Honor aliquando fuit vox 
media, injuriam significant, testa. Gel- 
lio.” W. 

Hospes. 44 For hespes, as dEntes ” flee. 
Read “ as vice versk.” 

Immo. Compare Penitus. 

Industrie, purposely. Said of what 
happens not accidentally on our part, but 
with our exertion and taking pains to 
bring about an event. 

Labium: 44 Fr. fltc. Juvenal: 

“ Hujus Pallida labra cibum cafiunt 
dieitis alienis.” f “ A Germ, leiben, di¬ 
viders. Margo oris est nstork in labium 
superius et inferius divisa.” W. 

Lotus, wide. Lhuyd : 44 Irish leathan.” 
Lauras. Lhuyd: *' Armor. Ibre. Irish 
lavras. Brit, lauryv.** 

Levo . So xowplfa is to lift up, from 
Kowpos, light. 

Liber. Lhuyd : “ Com. liver , Irish 
leavar, Brit. Ihgvyr.** 

Libra. “As properly weighing a libra.'* 
Compare Pondo. 

Littera. Lhuyd : 44 Irish litir, Corn, 
and Armor, lit heren." 

Locust a. 44 German Sprinkcl, a locust, 
from Springen, to spring. So L&t. locusta 
means a leaper, if derived from letken, to 
leap.” W. 

Lustrum is from a word Xowrrpor from 
\ofa, and perhaps in the first sense from 
a word xborpoy from Xfa. 

Lustrum (1). In antepenult, read 
“ (L e. luxi ” See. 

Macero. 44 As from rbrana ** flee. 
Read “ As from rfjKot, is rrpcspbs, Dor. 
roKtpbs” flee. 

Manus. Lhuyd : “Irish man, main.** 
Metus. II. jc, Ml : TloWdni ybp 
ME0IEI t« teal obtc t04\si wov4*<r8ou. 

Mike. Lhuyd : “ Irish mile . Brit, 
and Corn, mil. Armotic mUL** 


Miror. Al. for mermiror fir. poppalpo- 
fuut to ponder anxiously, and so to observe 
intently. 

Maker. WacKter : “ Proprid est mo- 
lxtbxx a Germ, maien, roolexe.” Or fr. 
pcbXXm, to grind; fut. psAw. 

Mums. Lhuyd : “ Irish mar, Brit. 
mgr. 

OUuSs 44 Ancient form of Bias or ills.** 
So Ipsus was used. 

PaUaca. From Gr. voAAod}. 

Persona . Al. from TpSatnror, whence 
vpoffoncirrit apoawwlra. transp. woptrtnrbm, 
whence persopina, as aEntes from mt, 
vEster for v Osier : thence persona. 

Pica. 44 Apparently from Anglo-Sax. 
speecan , to speak, talk. It ia called by 
the poets Loquax and Garrula.” W. 

Platessa. Or from a word sAordsis, 
vAordsovo. 

Pandas. 44 As pOdex ” flee- We say 
mOlten from roElt. 

Prtrcidaneus. 44 For prtzeido for pres - 
cedo seems uncommon.” See however 
Prsllganeum. 

Prctda. “ For preedata.” Whence 
pradta, prata or prada. 

Pratam . Al. from jSporr&r, eaten or to 
l>e eaten : A£ol. fipdrbr, as wpAros is 
jEolic for aptlros : thence bratum and 
pratum. 

Probo . As Destino, avi, and Retixia- 
culum, are from Teneo: so from prohabso 
might be prokibo , avi, cut down to probo, 
avi. Prohabeo, I bold out, 1 hold for¬ 
ward, viz. that I may inspect and examine. 
If Al. from «] p<xpdu, wpo<p&, m the sense of 
vpofalyw. 

Propero. Al. from *po$4p* (/*•), I ad¬ 
vance. 

Quasillus. Lhuyd: “ Irish keishin.** 

Questus . “ Fr. queror .** So Haustus 
from Haurio. 

Quisnam. Or nom is indeed. See Nam. 

Ruga. Lhuyd : “ Irish roka.** 

Saburra . “ Fr. sabulum.** Whence 

sabulera , as Patera, Arcera. Then sabal- 
ra , Sahara . 

Sdliunca . M artyn says that it is the 
Nardus Ccltica, a species of Valerian, 
and that it was named *A Xtovyyla. Ia 
then saliunca for saliunga 1 

Sanguis , blood. “ It may appear 
strange,” says Isaac Vossius,“and yet 
it is true that sanguen is analogically de¬ 
duced from o!)ua.” Does not the Reader 
sure ? However, let us try to get son- 
guts from aIpa. Gen. eSparos — clprros — 
tyros, as oWct becomes {eeci—hence 
hamquos, as T is becomes QUia— hamquis. 
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Sm IS Latin answers to OS Greek in the 
fminalicn of the third declensio n—saw - 
quit, m *E£ become* Sex— aauqms, as 
pciMceps becomes priNcept and SeM- 
flhrit SaNakrit—then nwf tdf Alls na¬ 
turally into amtfirif* Is the Reader re¬ 
minded of London and Brutus) 

Satumus. Lhuyd: 41 Irish iSolani, 
British Ssriiim.” 

Seise*. " For voting ” kc. Job : 
44 The cause, which I knew not, I searched 
eat” 

Semwut. Al. from aspic, whence topi, 
ana, ropanf, semmus. 

Serna. Lhuyd: 44 Irish sea, seta. 
Brit, sda, ids.” 

Serer. Lhuyd: 44 Corn, her.** 

Stirbrio. Forcellini: 44 Pariter cresco, 
duarum sorentm geminarum instar. Fei- 
tus: 4 Sororiare mamme dicuntur puei la- 
rum, cum primum tumescunt, ut Frater- 
culare puerurum.' Pliny : 4 Mammas ao- 
rertewte#.’ Id est, nimis pariter torgeates 
▼el norih lactis copii, ?el alio aliqno vi- 
tio.” 

Stars. 44 Ab wrWpa.” So our Story 
for History. 

Stolidui, line 2. Read 44 sucker ” for 
44 stickler.” 

Svggillo . Al. from subipo, whence 
nUngiUo , as Occo, Occillo—then subgiUo, 
ssffillo. 

Sylva, Silva . Silva seems to be the 


true reading. It is sanctioned, says For¬ 
cellini, by Gifanios, Maautiut Dsns- 
<&m» Cellarius, Vesaioa, by the best In¬ 
scriptions and by ancient Mas. Ia then 
the derivation of this word from f A* or 
from fdAer shaken l No more than 
the derivation of F&ma is shaken, beennse 
it is not written Phams. ForceUini re¬ 
marks on Inclytos: 44 Some write Inch- 
til, because wards, though they mro of 
Greek origin, in consequence of long 
adoption gradually pass into the Latin 
spelling, like Fama, Silva.” 

Tellm* Lhuyd: 44 Irish Mk.» 

Testis. Lhuyd : 44 Brit, iyii.” 

Titer. For the first account of this 
word I am indebted to an able scholar, 
Alfred Phillips, Esq., of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

TiUa. Lhuyd: 44 Irish teileeg * 

Tituha. lhuyd; 44 Irish tsotol, Welsh 

riff.” 

Tracts . 44 Or frolbe is hero ” &c. 

Tracts is traho saps. 

Tristis. Lhuyd : 44 Brit, and Coro. 
tHit.” 

UUrd means also far off. Plautus: 
44 Ultro istum a me.” That is, to a point 
removed. Compare Ulterior. Also, still 
more, moreover. Virgil: 44 His lacrynuris 
ritam dam us et roiserescimus afire.” That 
ia, still further, as a further display of 
mercy. 


FINIS. 
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